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Book  X. 

Roljert  111 Earl  of  March  joins  the  Engliiih Battle  of  Homeldon.— Prinoe 

David  stanrod  to  death  by  his  Uncle. — Prince  James  detained  in  England.^- 
his  father  dies  of  grief  at  this  event. — ^Robert,  Oovemor — Earl  of  filarck 
returns. — Battle  of  Ilarlaw. — University  of  St.  Andrews  founded. — Civil 
War  in  France,  Scots  assisT  the  Dauphin. — ^Robert,  the  Governor,  dies ;  his 
son  ?.Iurdo  succeeds. — Earis  nf  Douglas  and  Buchan  shun  in  battle  hi  Fruicc. 
— James  I — Murdo,  his  two  sons,  and  father  in  law,  tried  and  executed. 
— State  of  Religion.— tlie  King's  plan  for  a  reform — his  subjects  displeased 
with  him — Causes  why.»His  murder. — Including  the  period  froc  A.  D. 
1390  to  1437. 

I.   Robert  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  Au-   BOOK 
gust  13th,  A.  D.  1390,  whose  name,  upon  his  accession,  was       ^ 
changed  by  act  of  the  estates,  fiom  John  to  Robert     Whe-  RoberclIL 
iher  this  was  done  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  two  *^^^ 
kings  of  that  name,  one  in  England  and  one  in  France,  or 
because  the  two  Roberts,  who  lately  reigned  in  Scotland, 
were  remarkable  for  their  virtues  and  success,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  as  our  writers  have  not  informed  us,  I  also  leave 
undetermined.     Robert  III.  was  characterized  rather  by  an 
absence  of  vice,  than  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  vir- 
tues; and  although  he  possessed  the  name  of  king,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government  remained  with  his  brother  Robert. 
In  tlje  beginning  of  his  reign  he  enjoyed  external  tranquilli- 
ty, a  truce  with  the  English  having  been  concluded  for  three 
years,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged  for  other  four.     The 
first  disturbance  at  home  was  occasioned  by  Duncan,  or  Du- 
Dach  Stuart,  son  of  Alexander,  enrl  of  Buchan,  the  king's 
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brother,  the  ferocious  son  of  a  fierce  father.  He,  upon  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  thinking  this  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  plundering  and  rapine,  descended  into  Angus,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  band  of  robbers,  and  began  to 
spoil  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country.  Walter  Ogil- 
vy,  and  Walter  Leighton  his  brother,  who  endeavoured  to 
oppose  him,  were  slain,  together  with  sixty-  of  their  follow- 
ers. Elated  with  this  success,  the  plunderers  oppressed  the 
people  more  outrageously,  but  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  restrain 
their  audacity,  the  nimblest  retired  by  a  speedy  flight  to  their 
lurking  places.  They  who  were  more  tardy  had  many  kill- 
ed, and  many  taken  who  were  afterward  hanged ;  but  the 
turbulence  of  this  restless  race  being  prevented  from  break- 
ing out  upon  the  low  country,  raged  more  violently  among 
themselves  at  home. 

II.  In  particular,  there  were  two  of  the  most  powerful  fa- 
milies, whose  deadly  hatred  was  displayed  by  acts  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruelty,  and  as  they  would  neither  determine 
their  differences  by  law,  nor  submit  to  the  arbitration  of 
friends,  Thomas  Dunbar,  earl  of  Moray,  and  David  Lindsay 
— his  father  being  dead — earl  of  Crawford,  were  sent  by  the 
king  to  quell  them.  These  noblemen  reflecting  that  tliey 
could  not  subdue  a  fierce  banditti,  regardless  of  repose  and 
who  despised  death,  without  much  loss  to  their  own  party^ 
resolved  to  accomplish  by  policy  what  would  have  been  ha- 
zardous to  attempt  by  force.  Addressing,  therefore,  each  of 
the  chiefs  separately,  they  represented  to  them  what  danger 
threatened  both  from  their  mutual  slaughter;  for  though 
one  family  might  wholly  destroy  the  other,  yet  that  could 
not  be  done  without  very  severe  loss  to  the  conqueror.  Nei- 
ther would  it  put  an  end  to  the  contest ;  for  the  victor,  weak- 
ened by  repeated  conflicts,  would  still  have  to  encounter  the 
king,  whose  displeasure  they  might  easily  judge  of,  from  his 
having  sent  forces  sufficient  to  destroy  both,  while  yet  undi- 
minished ;  but  as  he  was  more  desirous  of  their  safety  than 
of  their  blood,  if  they  choose  to  listen,  they  would  inform  them 
of  a  method^  neither  dishonourable  to  them,  nor  disagree- 
able to  the  king,  by  which  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected. 
When  they  desired  to  hear  this  method,  the  following  con- 
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dition  was  proposed  : — that  thirty  combatants,  chosen  from    BOOR 
each  side,  armed  with  swords  only,  should  decide  the  con  •       ^ 
tention  before  the  king;  the  vanquished  to  have  a  pardon     i^ 
for  all  past  offences,  and  the  victors  to  receive  an  honourable 
reward  from  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles. 

III.  Both  being  satisfied  with  this  condition,  a  day  wasap-  Accepted 
pointed  for  the  combat,  on  which  the  chiefs,  with  the  cham-  by  the 
pions,  having  come  to  court,  part  of  a  large  field  on  the  ^ 
south  side  of  the  city  of  Perth,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
deep  ditches,  was  assigned  them  for  the  encounter,  and  seats 
coustnicted  around  for  the  spectators.    An  immense  number 
of  spectators  having  assembled,  the  battle  was  a  little  de- 
layed, because  one  of  the  thirty  of  the  one  party  had  with- 
drawn through  fear,  and  the  lesser  party  were  unwillhig  to 
engage  with  a  greater,  nor  could  they  find  a  man  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  absentee ;  neither  would  any  one  of  the  op- 
posite side  allow  himself  to  be  removed  from  the  number  of 
the  combatants,  lest  he  should  seem  to  appear  less  courage- 
ous than  they.     At  last,  a  common  tradesman  offered  him- 
self as  a  substitute,  on  condition  that,  if  victorious,  he  should 
receive  half  a  gold  French  crown,  and  afterward  be  provided 
for  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  which  offer  being  accepted,  and  the 
numbers  thus  again  made  equal,  the  battle  commenced ;  and 
was  fought  with  an  eagerness,  such  as  ancient  hatred  inflam-  „,, 
ed  by  recent  injury,  was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  minds  Ut. 
of  ferocious  savages,  accustomed  to  deeds  of  cruelty;  espe- 
cially when  honour  and  advantage  in  addition,  were  propos- 
ed to  the  victors,  and  death  and  ignominy  awaited  the  van- 
quished ;  yet  was  not  the  fury  of  the  combatants  greater  than 
the  horror  of  the  spectators  at  witnessing  the   unsightly 
wounds,  the  torn  limbs,  and  the  fell  rage  of  the  infuriated 
barbarians^    This,  however,  was  observed  by  all,  that  no  one 
behaved  more  bravely  than  the  mercenary,  to  whose  exer- 
tions a  great  part  of  the  victory  was  ascribed,     lliere  re- 
mained in  the  battle,  of  the  side  to  which  he  belonged,  ten 
alive  besides  himself,   but   ail    severely  wounded.     Of  the 
other  party  tliere  remained  one,  but  wholly  unhurt,  who  see- 
ing bifliself  exposed  to  such  fearful  odds,  threw  himself  into 
the  river  Tay,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  escaped  to  the 
other  bank,  his  adversaries  who  followed,  being  retarded  by  • 
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BOOK    their  wounds.     By  this  .means,  the  fiercest  of  both  parties 
^'        being  slain,  and  the  multitude  left  without  leaders,  they  de- 
1396       sisted  for  many  years  from  seditions,  and  returned  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits.     This  combat  took  place.  A-  D.  1396.* 

IV.  Nearly  about  two  years  after,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
estates  at  Perth,  the  king  created  his  son  David,  then  eigh- 

Vint  *^^"  years  old,  duke  of  Rothsay,  and  his  brother  Robert,  al- 
Dukeeof  ready  earl  of  Menteith  and  Fife,  duke  of  Albany.  This 
aod  AJba-  empty  title,  then  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  displayed  a 
"y*  great  increase  of  ambition,  but  none  of  virtue,  nor  did  it  ever 

prove  fortunate  to  any  that  bore  it  The  king  wished  to 
bestow  a  similar  distinction  on  the  earl  of  Douglas,  but  he, 
being  a  grave  man,  constantly  refused  this  show  of  useless 
honour,  and  indignantly  spurned  the  presumption  that  any 
of  his  race  would  ever  deign  to  wear  it.  Some  writers  as- 
sert that  the  appellation  of  governor,  given  to  Robert  by  his 
father,  was  this  year  confirmed  by  his  brother,  and  that  the 
family  of  Lindsay  had  the  earldom  of  Crawford  added  to 
their  titles ;  but  it  does  not  appear  certain  whether  Thomas 
or  David  were  the  first  who  bore  the  title. 

V.  Next  year,  Richard  II.  king  of  England,  was  obliged 
to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  Henry  IV.  was  appointed  liis 
successor.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  the  truce 
had  not  yet  expired,  the  seeds  of  a  new  war  with  Scotland 

-.  ,  .  were  sown.  George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  had  betrothed 
March  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  to  David,  the  king's  son,  and  had 
shamefully  already  paid  a  considerable  part  of  her  dowry ;  on  which 
Archibald,  earl  Douglas,  incensed  that  so  powerful  a  noble- 
man and  his  rival,  should  be  preferred  to  him, — alleging, 
that  the  consent  of  the  estates  had  not  been  asked,  which  had 
never  before  been  omitted  in  any  of  the  roy^l  marriages, — 
proposed  his  daughter  Mary,  with  a  larger  portion  ;  and  by 
means  of  Robert,  the  king's  brother,  who  then  ruled  the 
parliament,  effected  that  his  offer^hould  be  accepted  by  the 
king,  and  the  marriage  confirmed  by  their  decree.  Indig- 
nant both  at  the  injury  and  the  affront,  the  earl  of  March 


*  The  clans  who  fought  upon  this  occasion,  were  the  clan  Kay,  and  the 
clan  Chatten.  The  mercenary,  whose  name  was  Henry  Wynd,  a  saddler  in 
I*erth,  fought  for  the  dan  Chatten.  Tlic  story  is  handed  down  in  ui  old 
proreri),  "  He  comes  in  for  his  ain  hand,  as  Henry  Wynd  fot%ht.'" 
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expostulated  strongly  with  the  king,^but  as  what  was  done    BOOK 
ooukl  not  be  recalled,  he  demanded  back  at  least  his  da  ugh-       ^' 
ter's   portion.      Refused  this  reasonable   request,  when  he      1399. 
perceived  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  justice,  the 
royal  ear  being  prepossessed  against  him  by  his  rival,  he  left 
the  court,  not  only  irritated  but  threatening  revenge ;  and 
having  committed  the  charge  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  Ro- 
bert Maitland,  his  sister's  son,    he   set    out   for  England.  Goes  to 
M aitland  immediately  after,  surrendered  the  castle  to  an  he-  E"K*"»^  • 
raid   sent  from  the   king  to  demand  it,  and  Douglas  was 
pbured  in  it  with  a  garrison,  who  refused  the  earl  admittance 
upon  his  return  home,  on  which  he  went  back  to  England, 
tiding  with  him  his  wife,  children,  and  some  of  his  intimate 
friends,  and  there  thia  injured;  powerful,  and  renouned  chief 
confederated  with  ^^cy^^tBS'  most  implacable  enemy  of  the  Jolni 
name  of  Douglas.     Relying  on  the  affection  of  the  neigh-  1**^»^7- 
l)ouring  Scots,  the  most  of  whom  were  either  his  vassals 
br  relations,  or  bound  by  some  good  offices  to  him,  he  soon 
returned  in  an  hostile  manner,  making  incursions  througli 
all  the  Merse,  and  driving  away  plunder,  especially  from 
the  estates  of  the  Douglases.     The  king  of  Scots,  on  this.  Proclaimed 
proclaimed  Dunbar  a  traitor,  confiscated  his  property,  and  atniiior. 
then  sent  a  herald   to  the  king  of  England,  to  complain   of 
the  violation  of  the  truce,  and  to  demand  the  fugitive  accord- 
ing to  treaty. 

VI.  To  these  demands,  it  was  shamelessly  replied,  by  the 
king  of  England  : — That  he  had  pledged  the  public  faith  to 
Dunbar,  nor  ought  a  royal  promise  to  be  violated  ; — as  if  a 
private  agreement  with  a  fugitive  was  to  be  more  sacredly 
observed  than  what  had  been  publicly  ratified  by  ambassa- 
dors and  heralds;  for  the  truce,  which  had  been  made  with 
Richard,  had  not  yet  expired.     In    the    meantime,    young  Incunions 
Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Ilotspur,  and  George  Dunbar,  in-  ^j'^^j  EarUf 
cessantly   harassed  the  neighbouring   Scottish  counties  by  March, 
their  incursions,  which  having  done  so  often  with  impunity, 
Aeir  audacity  increased  with  their  success  ;  aud  having  col- 
lected two  thousand  men,  they  entered  Lothian,  wasted  the 
country  extensively  round  Haddington,  and  besieged  Hailes* 
castle,  though  without  success.     When  they  had  sat  dovn 
hefore  Linton,  a  village  in  Lothian  situate  on  the  river  Tyn», 
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BOOK    they  were  surprised  sq  unexpectedly  by  the  sudden  arrival 
of  Douglas,  that,  leaving  not  only  their  plunder  but  even 


1400.  their  baggage,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight  with  such 
byDouglaa.  trepidation,  that  they  never  halted  till  they  arrived  at  Ber- 
wick. These  events  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, A.  D.  1100 ,  in  which  year,  on  the  return  of  the 
heralds,  war  was  declared  against  England ;  and  Archibald 
Douglas,  surnanied  the  Grim,  equal  in  renown  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  ancestors,  died  in  an  unfortunate  crisis 
for  his  country,  which  had  lately  lost  so  many  commanders 
by  various  accidents.  A  son  of  the  same  name  succeeded 
him. 
Heniyin-  VII.  On  the  I3th  of  August,  the  king  of  England  entered, 
rades  Scou  Scotland  with  a  large  army.  When  he  came  to  Hadding- 
ton, he  remained  there  three  days;  after  which  he  advanc^ 
into  Lothian,  where  he  remained  about  the  same  time,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh  castle.  To  oppose  the  invader 
the  governor  levied  a  great  army,  but  so  slowly,  that  it  ea- 
sily appeared  he  would  not  have  been  grievously  vexed  even 
although  the  castle,  and  with  it  David,  the  king's  son,  had 
been  taken  by  the  English ;  for  his  criminal  ambition  began 
already  to  discover  itself,  and  that  not  obscurely.  He  de- 
spised his  brother  as  a  weak  man,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  destroy  his  children,  whose  disasters  he  con- 
sidered as  his  gain,  in  order  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  him- 
self. But  the  king  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if,  by 
displaying  the  terrors  of  war,  he  only  sought  to  obtain  peace, 
carried  on  hostilities  mildly ;  and,  afler  a  slight  attempt  on 
the  castle,  broke  up  his  camp  and  returned  home,  without 
doing  much  mischief,  receiving  the  praise  of  great  clemency 
and  moderation.  Both  in  his  advance  and  retreat,  he  treat- 
ed those  with  humanity  who  submitted,  abstained  from  all 
violence  towards  sacred  places,  and  was  even  munificent 
to  some,  on  account  of  the  hospitality  shown  his  father; 
which  conduct,  as  it  rendered  him  more  esteemed,  ren- 
dered the  governor  more  hated,  because  he  neither  carried 
on  the  war  with  spirit,  as  against  an  enemy,  nor  endeavour- 
ed to  secure  the  friendship  of  so  gentle  and  beneficent  a 
king. 

VIII.  After  Henry's  return  into  England,  Dunbar  infested 
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ihe  Scottish  borders,  with  ftequcnt  rat}ier  than  great  hicur*    nooK 
To  repress  which,  as  active  and  not  numerous  hands        ^' 
necessary,  Douglas  divided  the  county  forces  into  small     I40i. 
bodies,  with  each  their  particular  leader,  who  were  ordered  £^,]  ^r 
by  turns  either  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  or  them-  ^lardi  in- 
selves  to  annoy  their  borders.     The  first  lot  fell  upon  Tho-  borders, 
mas  Halyburton  of  Dirletoo,  who  brought  back  a  rich  spoil 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamborough.     But  Patrick  Hep- 
bum,  who  spread  farther  with  a  larger  force,  was  not  equally 
brtunate ;  for  trusting  to  his  numbers,  when  he  returned  in 
an  incautious  manner  with  his  booty,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  English,  and  perished,  together  with  the  flower  of  the 
Lothian  youth*      Archibald  Douglas,  in  order  to  revenge 
tliis  disaster,  collected,  by  consent  of  the  governor,  above  ten 
thousand  men,  with  whom  were  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and 
among  them  Murdoc  the  governor's  son.     Having  over-run  Battle  of 
Northumberhind  as  far  as  Newcastle-u}>on-Tyne,  which  they     **"** 
gave  up  every  where  to  plunder,  they  engaged  in  a  pitched 
battle  with  Henry  Percy  and  Gieorge  Dunbar,  and  were  do- 
bated.     Many  of  the  noblemen  were  slain.     Douglas,  after 
losing  an  eye,  was  taken  prisoner;    Mordac,  earl  of  Fife, 
Thomas,  earl  of  Moray,   George,  earl  of  Angus,  besides 
many  others  eminent  for  rank  and  fortune,  being  taken  along 
witii  him ;    nor  indeed  had  the  strength  of  Scotland  been 
10  much  wasted  in  any  one  battle  for  many  years  before.    It 
was  fought  at  Homeldon,  a  village  in  Nortliumberland,  on 
the  Ith  of  May,  A.  D.  UOL* 

IX.  Percy,  having  gained  so  signal  a  victory,  resolved  to 
reduce  under  the  English  dominion,  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tireen  Northumberland  and  the  Forth ;  nor  did  he  in  this 
propose  a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  because  the  nobility 
of  these  regions  were  either  killed  in  battle,  or  detained  in 
captWily.  Wherefore,  he  immediately  proceeded  against  the  p^^cy  Iw. 
castle  cfCocklaw,f  in  Teviotdale,  with  the  governor  of  which  wegw 


CiJcklaw. 


*  The  lUtt  of  thk  battle  ibould  be  14th  September,  1402.  Henry  settled 
t  peosioa  of  ^40  per  annum,  on  Nicholas  Merburry,  an  esquire  of  the  earl 
of  NorthumberkBd,  who  first  brought  him  certain  intelligence  of  his  victory, 
the  giant  of  which-  ascertains  the  date.    Focdera,  vol.  ix.  p.  26. 

t  The  liege  of  Cocklaw  is  also  misdated,  it  was  not  till  Jone  next 
jnr,  1403,  that  it  todt  place,  and  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  feint  on 
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BOOK  l>e  agreed,  tlmt  unless  the  Scots  should  raise  the  sieg« 
^-  within  fifty  days,  he  would  deliver  it  up.  These  conditions 
"TioL  being  related  to  the  king,  and  also  to  the  governor,  some 
were  of  opinion  tlmt  the  castle  should  be  given  up  to  the 
English^  not  thinking  it  worth  the  risk  of  another  engage- 
ment, as  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  had  been  so  much 
wasted  in  the  last.  This  dejection  of  spirit  did  not  proceed, 
however,  from  dread  of  the  enemy,  but  from  a  fear  of  danger 
to  the  country,  from  the  perfidy  of  the  governor.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  expressed  himself 
in  lofty  and  confident  language : — This  public  confession  of 
imbecility  and  terror,  he  said,  would  increase  the  audacity  of 
the  enemy,  more  than  the  loss  of  a  battle;  if  any  one  imagin- 
ed the  English  would  be  content  with  the  possession  of  one 
castle,  he  grievously  deceived  himself;  for  as  a  light  sprink- 
ling of  water  increases  the  flame,  so  their  cupidity,  by  the 
surrender  of  some  places,  would  be  rather  inflamed  than  ex- 
tinguished, and  what  was  conceded  at  first,  would  be  made 
a  step  for  attaining  more.  But  if  every  one  of  the  nobility, 
he  added,  should  Vefuse  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  castle, 
I  shall  march  alone,  nor  shall  I  live,  and  seeing  such  a  stain 
on  the  Scottish  name,  allow  it  to  remain.  At  this  speech  of 
the  governor's,  the  whole,  either  having  their  suspicions  ex- 
tinguished, or  dissembling  exclaimed  they  would  follow. 
Raises  the  Dut  fortune  dissipated  that  danger,  Percy  being  recalled  to 
**'^*'         the  civil  war,  the  castle  was  liberated  without  force. 

X.  While  aflairs  were  thus  managed  against  the  enemy 
abroad,  the  internal  administration  was  not  more  felicitously 
Si^jgQ^gf,  conducted.  A  little  after  the  death  of  Archibald  Douglas 
fain  in  in  the  former  year,  Annabella,  the  queen,  and  Walter  Trail, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  died  in  rapid  succession,  from 
which  a  great  change  of  aflairs  was  universally  presaged ; 
for  as  the  military  splendour  of  the  country  was  supported 
by  Douglas,  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  some  shadow  of 
ancient  discipline  maintained  by  Trail,  so  the  queen  preserv- 
ed unstained  the  dignity  of  the  court,  as  was  evident  by  what 

the  part  of  Percy,  to  corer  his  intentions  of  acting  ngainit  Henry,  than  any 
serious  attack,  of  which  i-robably  ihe  Scottish  goremor  had  been  aware,  when 
he  so  frankly  offered  to  attempt  raising  it. 
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followed  upon  her  death.  David,  the  king's  son,  a  young  book 
man  of  a  violent  temper  and  warm  disposition,  whose  vices  X> 
increased  through  the  indulgence  of  his  father,  who  did  not  1401. 
possess  sufficient  authority  to  ensure  respect,  had  yet  by  the 
admonitions  of  those  who  watched  over  his  education,  but  es- 
pecially by  the  attention  and  counsel  of  his  mother,  been 
hitherto  restrained.  As  soon  as  the  queen  died,  however, 
the  prince  returned  to  his  true-^bias,  and  gave  an  unbridled 
license  to  his  passions ;  laying  aside  fear  and  shame,  he  not 
only  seduced  married  ladies  and  virghis  of  good  family,  but 
those  whom  he  could  not  entice,  he  forced  to  his  embraces, 
and  whoever  endeavoured  to  check  his  libertinism,  was  cer- 
tain to  suffer  for  it  Many  cotnplaints  having  been  made  to 
his  father  respecting  hb  irregularities,  he  wrote  to  his  bro- 
ther the  governor,  to  keep  the  young  man  near  himself,  till 
the  exuberance  of  youth  should  settle  into  more  regular  ha- 
bits. The  governor,  who  now  found  what  he  had  long  wait- 
ed for,  an  opportunity  of  destroying  his  brother's  children, 
carried  David,  whom  he  met  about  three  miles  from  St  An- 
drews, along  with  him  to  the  castle,  which  he  had  kept  as  a 
kind  of  garrison  ever  since  the  death  of  the  archbishop.  A 
short  time  after  he  had  him  transferred  to  his  own  castle  of 
Falkland,  and  there  threw  hini  into  a  dungeon  to  perish  by  yjd  gtaired 
hunger ;  but  the  miserable  death  to  which  his  nucleus  cruelty  J^  <**•**;  ^J 

1     11  ■  1  •  111  ,  g,  nm  \incle, 

had  doomed  him,  was  protracted  by  the  compassion  of  two  i40t. 
Females  for  a  few  days.  One  of  them,  a  young  girl,  whose 
father  was  commander  of  the  castle  and  garrison,  carried 
him  oaten  cakes,  made,  as  is  usual  in  Scotland,  so  thin  that 
they  could  be  folded,  which  she  concealed  under  a  linen  veil, 
thrown  negligently  over  her  head  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun;  and  as  often  as  she  had  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the 
gardens  near  the  prison,  she  thrust  them  through  a  chink 
rather  than  a  window.  The  other  was  a  country  nurse,  who 
conveyed  the  milk  from  her  breasts  to  his  mouth  through  a 
slender  tube.  By  this  wretched  sustenance,  which  rather 
increased  his  hunger  than  assuaged  it,  when  his  life  and  his 
sufferings  had  been  lengthened  out  for  a  few  days,  his  keep- 
ers watching  more  closely,  discovered  the  women,  and  they 
were  put  to  death;  the  father  cursing  the  deceit  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  endeavouring  by  this  to  show  his  own  unshaken  fi- 
vor«  II.  c 


fjft^ 
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BOOK    delity  to  the  governor.     Deprived  thus  of  all  human  aid,  the 
^       young  man,  overcome  with  hunger,  having  gnawed  his  own 
li02.     members,  expired,  after  suiFering  more  than  death.     His 
fate  was  long  concealed  from  his  father,  because,  although 
generally  known,  no  one  durst  be  the  messenger  of  such  me- 
lancholy tidings. 

XI.  But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  England,  in  as  far  as 
Percy  con-  they  are  intermixed  with  ours.     When  Percy,  having  form- 
spiret         gj  a  conspiracy  with  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  medi- 
Henry  IV.  tated  even  against  his  own  king,  he  agreed  with  Douglas, 
1433.         whom  he  still  kept  a  captive  since  the  battle  of  Homeldon, 
that  if  he  would  lend  his  assistance  against  Henry,  as  brave- 
ly and  faithfully  as  he  used  to  fight  against  himself,  he  would 
Douglas     freely  release  him.     Douglas,  who  could  refuse  no  opportu- 
j  HI    m.  j^j^y  of  strenuously  opposing  the  king  of  England,  cheerfully 
promised,  and  having  collected  a  few  of  his  friends  and  vas- 
sals, he  prepared  for  the  impending  struggle.     In  the  battle 
which  ensued,*  he  behaved  as  bravely  as  he  had  promised 
to  Percy.    Despising  the  common  crowd  of  soldiers,  he  fixed 
his  eye  and  his  soul  upon  the  king  only ;  and  as  many  were 
clothed  with  royal  apparel  on  that  day — either  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  who  were  anxious  for  his  life,  or,  that  the  soldiers 
might  think  he  was  everywhere  present,  the  witness  of  their 
valour  or  cowardice — Douglas  rushed  full  tilt  against  one  of 
these,  conspicuous  by  his  armour,  and  unhorsed  him,  who 
being  rescued  by  tliose  who  were  standing  near,  he  unhorsed 
a  second,  and  then  a  third — as,  besides  our  own  historians, 
Edward  Hall,  an  English  writer,  affirms — deceived  by  the 
splendour  of  their  arms  and  their  royal  robes ;  nor  was  he 
so  much  struck  with  his  own  danger,  as  astonished  whence 
so  many  kings  could  come.     At  last,  after  a  most  sanguinary 
engagement,  the  fortune  of  the  day  declared  against  him,  and 
Henry  proved  victorious.     Douglas  was  severely  wounded* 
Taken  pri-  On  being  recognized  among  the  prisoners,  many  were  desi- 
•**^'''        rous  of  putting  him  to  death,  but  he  was  preserved  by  the 
king,  who  not  only  applauded  his  fidelity  towards  his  friend, 
but  honoured  his  bravery  by  presents,  and  had  the  cure  of 
his  wounds  carefully  attended  to.     After  he  had  been  sevc 

•  Ihe  Uttle  of  Shretvalniry  in  which  Percy  felL 
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ral  months  with  the  king  of  England,  he  was  with  di£Bculty  BOOK 
dismissed,  upon  paying  a  large  ransom.  ^ 

XII.  In  the  meantime,  a  report  of  the  murder,  by  his  un-      ^^^'^ 
cle,  of  David,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  reached  his 
miserable  parent,  and  the  author  was  pointed  out  by  secret 
nmiour,  because  nobody  dared  openly  accuse  so  powerful  a 

man ;  on  which  the  king  sending  for  his  brother,  severely 
reproached  him,  but  he  had  a  tale  prepared  to  account  for 
the  death  of  the  young  man,  and  to  transfer  the  guilt  to  others. 
At  the  same  time  be  promised  that  both  he  and  his  friends 
would  appear,  when  and  where  the  king  wished,  to  stand  tri- 
al ;  but  he  had  some  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  already 
in  custody,  and  would  diligently  pursue  the  rest.  An  in-  inquiiy  i«. 
quiry  being  in  consequence  instituted,  the  author  of  the'P^^'Mr 
crime  himself  assembled  a  council,  instructed  the  prosecu-  vid'k  mnr. 
tors,  and,  the  king  being  present,  he  who  was  empannelled  ^^' 
as  guilty,  was  of  course  declared  innocent  The  king  hav- 
ing imprecated  vengeance  from  heaven,  and  the  most  grievous 
corses  upon  those  and  their  posterity  who  had  perpetrated  so 
ntfarious  a  crime,  oppressed  with  grief  and  bodily  infirmity, 
returned  to  Bute,  whence  he  had  come,  with  his  suspicion  in- 
creased, that  the  parricide*  had  been  committed  by  his  bro- 
ther, who  was,  however,  too  powerful  to  be  brought  to  pu- 
nishment. But  the  governor,  tiiat  he  might  the  more  strong- 
ly dissemble,  brought  forth  some  suppositious  authors  of  the 
murder  from  prison — criminals  indeed,  but  guiltless  of  the 
crime  of  which  'they  were  accused — and  caused  them  to  be 
executed. 

XIII.  Tlie  king,  now  solicitous  about  the  safety  of  James, 
his  youngest  son,  whom  he  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Wal- 
ter Wardlaw,f  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  an  upright  man 
and  faithful  to  his  interest,  consulted  those  who  were  parti- 
cahrly  attached  to  him,  on  the  subject  They  were  of 
opinion  that  the  prince  could  be  safe  no  where  at  home ;  and 
advised  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Charles  VL,  king  of  France, 
the  ancient  ally  and  sincere  friend  of  Scotland,  with  whom 
1^  would  be  out  of  danger,  and  honourably  educated ;  for 

*  INvricide  in  reference  to  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  prince, 
f  Should  be  Henry  Wardlaw,  nephew  of  Walter  the  Cardinal,  who  waa 
^of  Olaagow. 
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BOOK    they  recollected  the  recent  example  of  David  Bruce,  who, 
^    -  in  unsettled  times  in  his  native  country,  had  spent  several 
*^^     years  honourably  in  that  kingdom.     On  which,  a  vessel  be- 
ing prepared,  James  embarked  at  the  Bass,  a  rock  rather 
than  an  island,  accompanied  by  Henry  Sinclair,  earl  of  Ork- 
ney, as  his  guardian.     While  coasting  along  the  shore,  he 
landed  at  Flamborough  head,  either  forced  in  thither  by  a 
storm,  or  to  recover  a  little  from  sea-sickness,  where  he  was 
Prince       detamed  by  the  English,  and  on  the  king's  being  consulted 
^^^  i*'  about  the  disposal  of  the  royal  youth,  sent  to  court.    There, 
England,  neither  the  existing  truce,  which  had  only  a  little  before  been 
concluded  for  eight  years,  nor  the  supplicating  letters  of  his 
father,  prevented  him  from  being  kept  as  a  lawful  prisoner ; 
for  his  father,  upon  his  departure,  had  given  him  letters  to 
the  king  of  England,  if  by  chance  he  should  be  forced  upon 
his  dominions,  in  which  he  pathetically  adverted  to  his  own, 
and  to  the  common  lot  of  mankind.     But  although  the  king 
himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  yet  ancient  enmity  to  the  nation  outweighed  all  re- 
gard for  the  innocence  of  youth,  the  tears  of  a  parent,  the 
dignity  of  the  royal  name,  and  the  faith  of  treaties. 

XIV.  When  Henry  referred  to  his  council  the  question, 
how  he  should  treat  the  son  of  the  Scottish  king,  driven  by 
accident  into  his  territories;  tliose  who  loved  justice,  and 
were  weary  of  the  long  war,  delivered  a  mild  opinion,  and 
advised  to  treat  the  royal  youth,  flying  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  own  relations,  and  a  suppliant,  with  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness ;  that  a  brave  nation,  unconquered  in  war  for  so  many 
ages,  might  be  conciliated  by  favours ;  for  this,  they  asserted, 
is  the  firmest  and  most  splendid  victory,  by  which  liberty 
is  not  forcibly  destroyed,  but  by  which  the  soul  is  bound  in 
the  indissoluble  chains  of  friendship.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, argued,  that  the  prince  appeared  to  be  a  lawful  cap- 
tive, either  because  the  chief  nobles  of  his  nation  had  assist- 
ed Percy  in  his  rebellion  against  the  king,  or  because  his 
father  protected  and  maintained  in  exile,  the  elder  Percy, 
condemned  as  a  traitor  in  England.  And  this  last  was  fol- 
lowed,— as  the  worst  advices  usually  are  in  royal  councils, — 
although  those  who  were  present  knew  that  they  who  had 
fought  against  Edward,  were  not  authorized  by  the  Scottish 
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sovereign,  but  did  so  from  private  attachment  to  Douglas,  BOOK 
who  was  then  ui  Percy's  power ;  and,  they  might  have  re- 


membered what  Henry  himself  a  few  years  before  had  re-  1405. 
pUed  to  the  Scots,  when  they  demanded  that  George  Dun- 
htr  should  be  delivered  up ;  yet  their  opinion  was  preferred, 
—Tor  almost  always  in  king's  courts,  a  false  show  of  advan- 
tage outweighs  honest  integrity.  Yet,  in  one  respect  the 
English  monarch  behaved  liberally  and  royally  to  his  cap- 
tive, be  caused  him  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  learning  and 
eorrect  discipline. 

XT.  This  calamity  of  his  son  being  told  to  the  old  king 
vhile  at  supper,  his  grief  was  so  violent,  that  he  almost  ex- 
pired among  the  hands  of  his  attendants ;  but  being  carried  Robert 
to  bed,  he  refused  all  food,  and  the  third  day  after  he  died  ^'^  <*«««» 
of  grief  and  exhaustion,  at  Rothsay,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Bute,  on  the  first  of  April,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  1406«*     He  was  buried  in  Paisley.     Robert,  in  sta- 
ture, and  in  elegance  of  shape  and  form,  was  inferior  to  none 
of  his  contemporaries.     Blameless  in  domestic  life,  he  was 
deficient  in  no  virtue  requisite  for  a  private  gentleman ;  and 
it  may  with  truth  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  better  man 
than  he  was  a  monarch.     After  the  king's  death,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  realm  was  confirmed  to  Robert,  by  the  de-  Robert 
cree  of  the  estates ;  and  he  possessed  many  qualifications  confirmed 
worthy  of  that  high  office,  if  he  only  had  not,  by  a  blind  am-    ^^*"*  ^' 
bition  to  rule,  hastened  his  accession  by  the  worst  of  means ; 
for  he  was  brave  in  war  and  prudent  in  council,  decided  with 
equity,  conciliated  his  nobles  by  his  liberality,  and  did  not 
oppress  the  people  by  exactions. 

XVI.  In  the  same  year  the  elder  Percy  again  conspired 
against  his  king,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  his  two  sons ;  but  the  design  being  discovered,  and  many 
of  the  conspirators  taken  and  executed,  he  fied  into  Scot- 

*  James,  prince  of  Scotland,  was  seized  by  the  English  in  1405,  his  &ther, 
Bobert,  died  in  1400*  Whedier  his  8on*s  captivity  had  been  kept  secret  from 
Ibid  till  then,  or  whether  the  cause  of  his  death  be  inaccurately  stated,  is  of 
Kttle  nDportance ;  but  as  both  the  events  happened  on  Ptdm  Swidayst  though 
ia  diiEnenC  yean,  Pinkeiton  conjectures  the  story  might  have  originated  from 
thit  cirenutstance.  Pieriiaps  it  may  have  arisen  from  some  interpolation  or 
■istake.  In  die  ScaCochxonicon.  it  stands  corrected  by  (joodal,  Note,  lib. 
IT.  cap.  1& 
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BOOK  land,  that  tbence  he  might  sail  into  Flanders  and  France, 
^       to  procure  assistance  for  renewing  the  war.     In  the  mean« 
liOG.      time,  Henry,  the  son  ofthe  king  of  England,  made  extensive 
excursions  into  Scotland  by  sea  and  land.     After  he  had  re- 
turned home  with  a  great  quantity  of  booty,  the  common 
people  of  Teviotdale  took  and  spoiled  the  castle  of  Jedburgh, 
which  the  enemy  had  kept  possession  of  ever  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Durham ;  and  afterward,  by  order  of  the  governor,  it 
was  levelled  with  the  ground.*     George,  earl  of  March, 
when  he  could  neither  obtain  from  the  English,  in  return 
Ear]  of      for  the  mischief  he  had  done  his  own  country,  any  assistance 
turn«  uT'  ^®  recover  his  estates,  nor  any  honourable  income  to  support 
bcotlana.    his  rank,  being  reconciled  with  the  governor  tlirough  the  in- 
tervention of  friends,  returned  home ;  he  was  mulcted,  how- 
ever, of  part  of  his  patrimony.     His  castles  in  Lochmaben 
and  Annandale  were  given  to  Douglas,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  old  offences  being  mu- 
tually forgiven,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace 
with  his  neighbours,  and  loyalty  to  his  king. 

XVII.  Next  year,  Percy,  having  in  vain  travelled  over 
France  and  Flanders,  returned  to  Scotland,  to  his  old  friend 
the  earl  of  March,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and 
supported  according  to  his  rank;  thence,  when,  by  secret 
messengers,  he  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  procure  his 
return  to  his  country,  he  wrote  to  a  certain  old,  and  as  he 
believed,  faithful  adherent,  Ralph  Rokesby,  that  among 
Scots  and  English  he  could  procure  troops  on  whom  he 
might  rely,  and  did  not  despair  of  recovering  his  patrimony, 
if  he  would  join  him.  But  Ralph,  who  was  then  viscount, 
or  sheriff  of  York, — as  they  call  it, — that  is,  president  in  the 
Percy  be-  judicial  assemblies,  first  invited  Percy  to  come  to  him,  with 
Miwicd^  false  hopes  of  assistance,  and  then  discovered  the  conspi- 
racy, and  betrayed  his  wretched  friend,  whose  head  was  cut 

*  Fordun  mentions  that  a  parliament  held  at  Perth,  voted  a  house-tax  of 
two  pennies  on  every  house  that  had  a  fire,  for  defi^ying  the  ezpence  of  de» 
molishing  the  castle  of  Jedburgh,  but  the  governor  refused  it,  saying,  no  tax 
bad  ever  been  raised  in  the  time  of  his  government,  nor  should  be  ruaed,  lest 
the  poor  should  curse  him  as  the  introducer  of  such  an  abuse.  Ht  thefefon  • 
ordered  that  the  people  of  the  March  should  be  employed  in  demoKshtng  tbi 
eastlc.  and  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  royal  customs,  lib.  xf.  cap,  SI 
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off*  and  sent  to  London  to  Henry.     About  this  time,  there    BOOK 
was  in  Scotland  a  certain  Englishman,  who  called  himself 


Richard  IL,  but  falsely  in  my  opinion;  for  when  the  elder      1^7. 
Percy  often  and  strongly  desired  a  conversation  with  him, 
be  never  could  obtain  it,  the  other  fearing,  I  believe,  lest 
his  imposture  should  be  detected  by  a  nobleman,  who  had 
so  well  known  his  own  king.     He  was,  however,  treated  for 
several  years  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  pretended, 
that  in  order  to  live  more  securely,  he  was  totally  destitute 
of  any  desire  to  reign.     At  last,  dying,  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Stirling,  and  the  title  of  king 
of  England  inserted  in  his  epitaph.     Not  long  after,  Fast  Fast  Castk 
castle,  tlie  strongest  castle  in  March — as  the  name  indicates  ^|y"' 
— ^was  taken  from  the  English  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  the  son 
of  George ;  Thomas  Holden,  the  governor,  who  had  infested 
the  neighbouring  places  of  Lothian  with  his  continual  rob- 
beries, being  at  the  same  time  made  prisoner.     Besides,  in 
Teviotdale,   Roxburgh  bridge  was  broken  down,  and  the 
town  burned  by  William  Douglas  and  Gavin  Dunbar,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  March,  but  the  castle  was  not 
attempted,  as  they  had  come  unprovided  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  undertaking  a  siege. 

XVIII.  In  the  following  year,  A.  D.  1411,  Donald,  lord  of 
the  ^budae,  having,  as  next  heir,  which   indeed  he  was,* 
demanded  the  restoration  of  Ross,  taken  from  him  by  the  Donald, 
governor  under  some  legal  pretext,  and  finding  himself  de-  i^es^uket 
Died  justice,  collected  ten  thousand  of  his  Islanders,  and  made  Rom,  && 
a  descent  upon  the  continent,  where  he  easily  took  posses- 
sion of  Ross,  every  one  cheerfully  returning  to  the  vassalage 
of  their  rightful  lord.     This  ready  submission  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ross,  excited  his  mind,  naturally  ambitious,  to  at- 
tempt greater   exploits.      Having   advanced   into   Moray, 


*  The  hpinss  of  the  eiu^dom  of  Ross  was  Euphemia,  who  married  Walter 
Ledej,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  daughter,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to 
the  earidom,  and  Euphemia,  who  married  this  Donald  of  the  Isles.  Alexander 
died  and  left  an  onlj  daughter,  who  turned  a  nun,  and  becoming  thus  dead  in 
kw,  Donald  as  next  heir,  in  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  the  earldom.  But  the 
widow  had  married  a  second  husband,  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  son  of  Ro- 
bert IL  brother  of  the  govemor*s,  and  through  her  influence  the  governor  wish- 
ed to  procnre  the  ctrldom  for  his  on-n  family,  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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BOOK   where  there  was  no  force  to  oppose  hioi^  he  reduced  it,  th 

t!^ carried  his  depredations  into  Strathbogie,  and  threaten^ 

1^^^    Aberdeen.    The  governor  prepared  forces  against  this  su 

den  and  unexpected  enemy ;  but  as  the  greatness  and  ir 

minence  of  the  danger  would  not  allow  of  waiting  for  dista 

aid,  Alexander,  earl  of  Mar,  the  governor's  nephew,  with  c 

most  all  tlie  nobility  beyond  Tay,  opposed  Donald  at  tl 

Battle  of    village  of  Harlaw,  where  a  bloody  and  memorable  battle  w; 

Hariaw.     fought;  the  brave  noWlity  Contending  for  their  estates  ar 

honour,  against  the  unbounded  ferocity  of  their  invadei 

Night  separated  the  combatants,  rather  fatigued  with  figfa 

ing,  than  that  either  had  obtained  the  advantage ;  and  so  ui 

certain  was  the  issue  of  the  day,  that  each  side,  on  reckonii 

their  loss,  imagined  themselves  vanquished.     In  this  battl 

there  perished  more  noble  and  illustrious  men  than  had  fa) 

en  in  foreign  warfare  during  many  years ;  and  a  village,  fo 

merly  obscure,  became  distinguished  to  after  ages.     In  tfa 

(Jniversi-   J^ar  was  founded  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  more  throu| 

ty  of  St.     the  efforts  of  learned  men,  who  gratuitously  offered  their  se 

founded,     vices  as  professoTs,  than  from  any  public  or  private  stipei 

diary  patronage. 

XIX.  During  the  next  ten  years  nothing  memorable  o 
curred  between  the  English  and  the  Scots,  either  because 
truce  had  been  entered  into,  which,  however,  is  not  mentioi 
ed  by  any  historian ;  or  because  Henry  IV.  dying  on  the  21 
of  May,  his  son,  Henry  V.,  who  immediately  succeeded  hir 
was,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  so  much  engaged  in  the  a 
fairs  of  France,  that  the  English  abstained  from  injuring  tl 
Scots ;  or  because  the  governor  of  Scotland  dared  not  sti 
lest  Henry  should  send  back  the  true  heir  to  the  crowi 
whose  misfortunes  he  knew  would  render  him  doubly  we 
come  to  his  people.  Any  excursions  which  took  place  di 
ring  this  period,  were  rather  robberies  than  acts  of  wa 
Such  were  the  burning  of  Penrith  m  England,  by  Archibal 
Douglas,  and  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  by  the  English.  A 
exchange  of  prisoners  being  effected,  Mordac,  the  governor 
son,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Homeldon,  was  n 
turned  to  the  Scots  for  Percy,  who,  upon  the  defeat  of  h 
grandfather,  had  been  brought  from  England  to  Scotland,  an 
left  with  the  governor,  but,  upon  the  accession  of  the  ne 
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kingy  had  been  restored  to  the  lionours  of  his  ancestors.    BOOK 

Although  Percy  was  not  a  lawful  prisoner  of  war,  yet  the . 

un&ir  detention  of  James,  the  son  of  the  Scottish  king,  pre-     ^^^^* 
▼ented  the  English  from  complaining  of  any  injustice.     To 
Percy  himself  it  certainly  was  not  disagreeable,  as,  during 
the  whole  of  hb  life,  he  testified  his  remembrance  of  the  hos- 
pitahty  of  the  Scots  by  every  office  of  kindness.    In  this  same 
vear,  likewise,  came  an  embassy  from  the  council  of  Con-  Emhmatj 
stance,*  at  the  liead  of  which  was  the  abbot  of  Pontignac,  cuS  Con" 
and  another  from  Peter  Lune,  who  had  seized  the  papacy,  stanoe, 
and  pertinaciously  retained  it.     This  last,  by  means  of  Hen- 
ry Hardinge,  an  English  Franciscan,  had  brought  over  the 
governor  to  his  party,  but  in  vain,   for  the  whole  of  the 
priests,  who  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  opposed  him,  and  agreed  to  the  election  of 
Martin  V. 

XX.  About  this  time,  the  king  of  France  became  deranged, 
tod  his  distemper  was  confirmed   by  the  nostrums  of  the 
monks,  who  attempted  to  cure  him.    France,  in  consequence, 
divided  into  two  factions — the  chief  of  the  one  was  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who,  having  killed  the  king's  brother,  joined 
the  Elnglish ;  at  the  head  of  the  other  was  the  king's  son, 
who  bad  been  disinherited  by  his  father  in  his  delirium,  and 
was  called,  in  derision,  by  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Berry, 
because  he  usually  resided  at  Bourges,  the  capital  of  that 
province.     The  latter  being  deserted  by  a  great  part  of  his 
countrymen,  and  by  all  his  foreign  allies,  sent  the  earl  of 
Vendome,  in  the  year  1419,  as  his  ambassador  to  Scotland, 
to  beg  assistance  in  terms  of  the  ancient  league.     A  body  off^^^^^^ 
seven  thousand  men  was  in  consequence  voted  by  the  estates ;  t^iD. 
nor  was  it  then  difficult  to  raise  that  number  of  volunteers, 
the  young  men  having  increased  so  much  during  the  peace 
with  the  English.    John,  earl  of  Buchan,  the  governor's  son,  ^laiauiice 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  and  many  sent  to  the 
young  noblemen  followed  him,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was    ^"^  ^ 

*The  eonncfl  of  Constance  had  deposed  Pope  Benedict  XIIL  and  elected 
Mwtin  y.  The  merits  of  these  two  heads  of  the  church  were  tried  before  a 
^^fMtish  parltament  at  Perth,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Martin,  and  his  in&U 
G^Nfity  fm  accoidingljr  acknowledged  by  the  Scottish  clergy. 

wi.  n.  D 
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BOOK  Archibald,  earl  of  Wigton,  son  of  Archibald,  second  earl  of 
Douglas.  These,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  were  sent  by 
liia  the  Dauphin — ^by  which  name  the  eldest  son  c^the  king  of 
France  is  usually  called — into  Touraine,  a  country  abounding 
in  every  necessary,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy ; 
for  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Henry's  brother,  who  then  com- 
manded in  France  for  him,  wasted  the  province  of  Anjou» 
which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  king  of  France,  and  it  was 
believed  would  come  to  the  village  of  Beaux.  These  move- 
ments took  place  two  days  before  Easter.  Wherefore,  the 
Scots  thinking  the  duke,  as  was  customary,  would  sus- 
pend hostilities  during  these  few  days,  and  apply  to  reli- 
gious exercises,  or  trusting,  as  others  say,  to  a  truce  which 
had  been  concluded  for  eight  days,  became  more  remiss  than 
usual. 

XXI.  Clarence,  informed  of  this,  either  by  Andrew  Fergus, 
an  Italian,  or  by  some  Scots  foragers  whom  his  horse  had  in- 
tercepted and  taken  prisoners,  glad  of  an  opportunity,  as  he 
thought,  for  striking  an  advantageous  blow,  rose  instantly 
from  dinner,  and  ordering  only  the  cavalry  to  arm,  set  out 
directly  for  the  enemy.  The  duke,  besides  his  armour  and 
other  ornaments,  was  distinguished  by  a  royal  coronet  spark- 
ling with  jewels.  A  few  French,  who  were  stationed  in  the 
village  of  Little  Beaux,  next  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  his  sud- 
den approach,  fled  to  the  tower  of  a  neighbouring  church. 
Butrle  br.  These  being  attacked,  the  noise  alarmed  the  army,  who  sud* 
KwTs^ind'  ^^^'y  ^^^  ^^  *^™^  *"  great  trepidation.  The  earl  of  Buchan 
Knglidi.  while  the  rest  were  making  ready  for  action,  sent  thirty  ar- 
chers to  occupy  a  bridge,  the  only  one  by  which  an  adjacent 
river  could  be  passed ;  there,  the  battle  having  commenced, 
Hugh  Kennedy**^  hastened  from  a  neighbouring  church 
where  he  had  been  quartered,  to  join  them,  with  a  hundred 
attendants,  but  in  such  a  hurry,  that  they  were  only  half  arm- 
ed. These,  with  the  archers,  checked  tlie  progress  of  the 
cavalry ;    on  which   Clarence,  with  a  few  of  the  foremost, 

*  Hugh  Kennedf,  laird  of  Ardstinsmr,  brother  to  the  turd  of  Dimwv,  in 
Garrick,  had  no  issue,  but  the  house  of  Bargenj  succeeded.  His  arms  were, 
in  reward  of  bis  exploits^  quartered  with  the  royal  eoat  of  FVance.  From  1ms 
brother  the  laird  of  Dunure.  the  earis  of  Cassilis  are  descended. 
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leaping  from  their  horses,  fought  on  foot,  and  charged  the   BOOK 

Scots  so  fiercely,  that  they  drove  them  from  the  bridge,  and       ^ 

opened  a  way  for  their  men.  In  the  meantime,  while  Cla-  lilP. 
itDoe  remounted,  and  the  rest  had  scarcely  passed  the  bridge, 
the  earl  of  Buchan  arrived  with  two  hundred  horse,  and  im- 
mediately, both  equally  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves 
in  the  fiice  of  danger,  joined  keenly  in  the  fight,  animated 
with  the  same  courage  and  the  same  hatred.  The  Scots  re- 
joiced  at  having  found  an  opportunity  for  giving  the  first 
display  of  their  valour,  and  refuting  the  jests  of  the  French, 
who  accused  them  of  being  fonder  of  eating  and  drinking 
than  of  fighting— a  charge  usually  brought  by  tlie  French 
against  the  Britons,  by  the  Spaniards  against  the  French, 
and  by  the  Africans  against  the  Spaniards — and  the  English 
were  enraged  that  they  should  not  only  be  attacked  at  home, 
bat  fc^owed  beyond  seas  by  their  implacable  enemy.  In 
the  battle  none  fought  more  bravely  than  Clarence  himself. 
Distinguished  by  his  armour,  he  was  singled  out  by  John 
Svinton,  who  charged  him,  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the 
fiice  with  his  lance ;  and  the  earl  of  Buchan  striking  him 
with  a  baton,  he  fell  from  his  horse.  On  his  fall  the  Eng-  EngKih  4» 
lish  fled,  and  many  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  which  contin-  ^^-^^^ 
Bed  till  night  This  battle  was  fought  the  day  before  Eas- 
ter, when  the  days  are  short,  as  in  cold  countries,  a  little  af- 
ter the  vernal  equinox.  About  two  thousand  English  fell 
in  this  conflict,  among  whom  were  twenty-six  distinguished 
noblemen.  Many  of  high  rank  were  taken,  chiefly  relations 
of  the  duke.  Of  the  French  and  Scots  a  few  were  slain,  and 
those  chiefly  of  the  lower  order. 

X3UI.  What  I  have  related,  is  the  common  account  given 
of  Qarence^s  death,  but  the  book  of  Pluscarty  mentions  that 
be  was  killed  by  Alexander  Maccalslond,  a  knight  of  Len- 
nox, wbo^  having  taken  the  crown,  which  I  hav^  mentioned, 
off  his  headt  sold  it  to  John  Stuart  of  Darnley,  for  one  thou- 
sand English  angels,  which  he  again  pledged  to  Robert 
Houston,  to  whom  he  owed  five  thousand  angels ;  and  this, 
the  record  says,  was  the  common  report  of  the  time.  That 
the  chief  merit  of  this  victory  belonged  to  the  Scots,  even 
their  detractors  could  not  deny;  and  the  carl  of  Buchan 
was,  in  consequence,  created  by  the  dauphin  Cliarles,  lord 
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BOOK  high  constable  of  France,  which  is  the  highest  office  in  that 
country  next  to  the  king ;  the  other  general^  were  also  re- 


dies. 


Murdu 
mioccihIs. 


n«Oi      warded  according  to  their  rank  and  bravery.     During  these 
^jj^*^^;,j|**  transactions  in  France,  in  the  year  1420,  Robert,  the  gover- 
nor, died,  on   the  3d  of  September,  fifteen  years  after  the 
death  of  king  Robert  III. 

xxiii.  Murdo,  his  son,  succeeded  to  his  father's  office. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  indolent  disposition  ;  not  only  unfit  for 
governing  a  nation,  but  even  incapable  of  regulating  his  own 
family ;  for,  either  through  carelessness,  or  too  much  indul- 
gence, he  so  spoiled  iiis  children — for  he  had  three  sons — 
that,  in  a  short  time,  he  precipitated  both  them  rind  himself 
into  the  most  extreme  wretchedness  and  ruin.  These  domes- 
tic changes  brought  back  the  earls  of  Buchan,  Wigton,  and 
many  of  their  relations  from  France ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
when  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  arranged,  being  recalled  by 
the  Dauphin,  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Archibald,  with  his  son  James — his  other  son,  the  earl  of 
Wigton,  being  left  at  home  sick — set  sail  for  France,  ac- 
companied by  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  They 
landed  at  Rochelle  with  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  Dauphin  at  Poictou,  by  whom  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings,  and  Douglas  was 
created  duke  of  Touraine.  Henry,  king  of  England,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Clarence,  appointed  his  other  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Bedford,  his  successor ;  and  having  sent 
before  him  into  France,  four  thousand  horse  and  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  he  himself  soon  followed,  can*ying  with  him  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  that  by  his  means  he  might  either  con- 
ciliate the  Scots  who  were  fighting  in  France,  or  render  them 
suspected  to  the  French.  But  he  succeeded  in  neither ;  nor 
could  he  even  obtain,  at  the  request  of  their  own  king,  that 
they  would  either  return  home,  or  remain  neuter,  and  be  only 
spectators  of  the  war ;  for  when  he  addressed  the  garrisons 
held  by  the  Scots,  he  received  from  all  the  same  answer : — 
ITiat  they  would  never  acknowledge  him  as  their  king,  who 
was  in  the  power  of  another. 

XXIV.  Henry,  ofiended  at  thisobtinacy,  when  he  took  tho 
town  of'Meaux  by  storm,  hanged  twenty  of  the  Scots  whom 
he  found  there,  alleging  that  they  fought  against  their  king. 
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Not  long  after,  both  he  and  Charles  VL,  king  of  the  French,    BOOK 
died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other.     About  two  years       ^ 
after,  the  English  being  victorious  at  Verneuil,  there  were     Uti. 
killed  of  the  chief  of  the  Scots,  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  ^'^^  of 
Douglas,  the  one  the  high  constable  of  France,  and  the  other  ^^dD^u- 
the  duke  of  Touraine ;  likewise  James  Douglas,  the  sou ;  ff'**  f^^  >« 
Alexander  Lindsay,  Robert  Stuart,  Thomas  Swinton,  and    ^  ^* 
above  two  thousand  of  the  common  soldiers ;  and,  in  about 
three  years,  followed  another  severe  defeat,  in  which  the 
Scottish  auxiliaries  suffered  greatly ;  for  having  attacked  the  Scou  de- 
English  as  they  were  conveying  provisions  to  Orleans,  they  ^^  ** 
were  routed  at  Beaux,  in  which  batde  there  were  slain  of 
the  Scottish  noblemen,  William  Stuart,  with  his  brother, 
aod  two  illustrious  knights  of  the  Douglas  family,  whose 
posterity  yet  possess,  the  one  the  castle  of  Drumlanric  in 
Nithsdale,  and  the  other  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  and  the 
opulent  estates  round  them.     I  have  thus  shortly  glanced  at 
the  transactions  of  the  Scots  in  France  during  a  few  years, 
a  foreign  subject  which  may  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in 
the  French  annals ;  which  although  not  wholly  foreign  to 
the  history  of  the  Scots,  yet  I  should  not  have  adverted  to 
tbem,  if  the  detraction  of  some  English    writers  had  not 
obliged  me  to  do  so ;  for,  by  slandering,  they  endeavour  to 
depreciate  actions  which  they  cannot  deny ;  of  which,  if  even 
history  should  be  silent,  yet  the  munificence  of  kings,  and 
the  decrees  of  states,  and  the  most  honourable  monuments 
of  Orleans  and  Touraine  would  sufficiently  publish.     What 
fault  do  they  find  in  this  ?     Why,  the  Scots,  they  say,  were 
too  poor  to  maintain  such  large  armies  in  a  foreign  country. 
If  they  think  poverty  a  crime,  the  crime  is  in  the  soil,  not 
the  people;  nor  should  I  have  considered  it  a  reproach,  had 
not  their  writers  told  us  that  they  meant  it  as  such ;  to  them, 
therefore,  I  shall  only  reply— These  poor,  and,  if  they  choose 
it,  these  starving  Scots,  have  carried  off  many  illustrious  vic- 
tories from  the  opulent  English  j  and  if  they  do  not  believe 
me,  let  them  believe  their  own  writers,  to  whose  fidelity, 
if  they  themselves  refuse  credence,  they  cannot  require  us 
to  pay  much  attention.     But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land: 
xxT.  Murdo,  as  already  mentioned,  having  been  appoint- 
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BOOXL  ^  governor  in  the  room  of  his  father,  his  children,  Walter, 
X-  Alexander,  and  James,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  his 
uss.  domestic  discipline,  despised  and  oppressed  their  inferiors, 
and  contaminated  their  youthful  companions  with  the  same 
vices  with  which  they  themselves  were  tainted;  nor  could 
their  father  restrain  their  licentiousness,  till  the  punishment 
of  their  neglected  education  fell  at  last  upon  his  own  head. 
The  old  man  had  a  bird  which  he  highly  prized,  of  the  &1- 
con  species,  which  Walter  having  often  asked  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  having  been  unable  to  obtain,  at  last,  in  contempt, 
snatched  from  his  feeble  hand,  and  wrung  oiT  its  neck.  To 
which  outrage,  his  father  tlius  replied : — Since  you  canuot 
submit  to  obey  me,  I  shall  bring  another  whom  botli  you 
and  I  will  be  forced  to  obey ;  and  from  that  time  he  bent 
his  whole  mind  to  restore  his  relation  James.  Colin  Camp- 
bell,'  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  in  Argyle,  whom  Walter  had 
formerly  aflPronted,  approving  of  the  design,  assisted  him  to 
accomplish  it.  An  assembly  of  the  estates  was,  in  conse- 
quence, convoked  at  Perth,  where  the  subject  was  brought 
Negocia-  before  them ;  and  all,  either  from  affection  for  the  lawful 
tiuiifi  for  heir  of  the  throne,  or  tired  of  the  present  confusion,  willing^. 
James.  ly  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  desire  their  king's  re- 
lease. And  ambassadors,  chosen  of  the  highest  rank,  being 
sent,  found  the  English  more  willing  to  accede  to  their  de- 
mand than  they  had  expected  ;  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  then  governed  England  during  the  minority  of  the 
king,*  having  called  a  parliament,  easily  persuaded  them  to 

*  The  duke  of  Gloucester  managed  the  aflairs  of  England  during  the  alv> 
aence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  on  the  continent. 

The  publication  of  the  Fo?derH,  which  has  thrown  so  much  light  upon  Scut- 
tivh  History,  enables  us  to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  Buchanan  had  been 
led  respecting  the  ransom ;  it  was  not  the  half  but  only  a  fourth  |Mirt  of  the 
turn,  which  was  remitted,  and  that  exaction  was  softened  down  into  payment 
for  the  princess  e:q>enses  in  England.  The  Scotti.^h  ambassMlors  were  Williaro^ 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  George  Dunlmr,  carl  of  Mnrch,  John  Montgomery,  o 
Ardrossan,  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar,  of  Belc,  Sir  Robert  Lauder,  of  Edrington,  Sir 
William  Boithwick,  of  Borthwick,  Sir  John  Forrester,  of  Corstorphin,  and 
Dugald  Dnimmond,  an  eoclesiaslic,  who  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  York,  10th  September,  1423,  by  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  Earl  of  March,  James  Douglas,  of  Bdrany,  the  abbots  of  Cambna- 
keneth  and  Balmarino,  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar,  Sir  Robert  Lauder,  Mr.  Geor^'c 
BorthwH^,  archdaifon  of  Glaagow,  and. Patrick  Houston,  tfdideaooii  of 
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restore  James  to  the  wislies  of  his  people ;  since,  in  his  pre-  BOOK 
sent  eonditiony  he  had  not  sufficient  authority  either  to  re-  ^ 
call  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  from  France,  or  induce  any  part  i  irj. 
of  that  kingdom  to  ally  itself  to  England.  There  was,  be- 
sides, another  consideration  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  which  would  render  James  not  only 
the  6rm  friend,  but  keep  him  always  subservient  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  was,  if  he  should  marry  Joan,  [or  Jane,]  the 
earl  of  Somerset's  daughter,  and  the  loveliest  woman  of  her 
time,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  enamoured,  he  was  per- 
suaded, through  her  influence,  the  French  league  would  be 
easily  broken ;  and  the  ScotUsh  king,  too,  himself,  upon  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  would  either  become  the  ally  of  England 
ibr  that  favour,  or,  while  he  avenged  himself  on  his  relations 
for  the  mjuries  he  had  sufiered,  he  would  involve  his  coun- 
try in  a  heavy  intestine  war ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  English 
would  be  gainers,— either  they  would  be  stronger  by  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  friend,  or,  by  the  dissensions  of  their 
enemies,  would  be  left  unincumbered  for  distant  war. 

XXVI.  Nor  did  these  appear  to  be  very  unwise  considera- 


Ghsgoir.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  sum  of  40>000  pounds  sterling,  be 
paid  u  an  equindent  for  the  king*k  entertainment  while  in  England,  at  the  rate 
•f  10,000  merki  half-yearly,  till  the  whole  was  liquidated,  and  hostages  given 
ai  aeoirity  for  the  payment  A  list  of  the  names,  with  yearly  rentf>  of  the  hos- 
tages was  required,  which  was  given,  and  is  curious,  as  ascertaining  the  incomes 
of  some  of  the  noble  fSunilies  at  that  time.  David,  eldest  son,  and  heir  of  the 
ear)  of  Athol,  1900  merks ;  Thomas,  earl  of  Moray,  1000 ;  Alexander,  earl  of 
Cnwford.  1000 ;  Duncan  Campbell,  lord  of  Argyle,  1500 ;  William  Douglas, 
heir  oT  the  lord  of  Dalkeith,  1500 ;  GUbert.  heir  of  WUliam  Hay,  constable  of 
Scodaod,  800;  Bobert  Keith,  marshall  of  Scotland,  800;  Robert  Erskine, 
lord  of  Erskine,  1000;  Walter,  lord  of  Dirlton,  600 ;  Thomas  Boyd,  lord  KiU 
■sraoclr,  SCO ;  PMrick  Dunbar,  knrd  Cumnock,  500 ;  Alexander,  lord  Gordon, 
400,  BcsmIm  the  hostages,  the  cities  of  Edinbui^h,  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
Abcfdeea,  gave  each  particular  obligations ;  and  the  king,  before  leaving  Dur- 
.  gave  bis  own  personal  bond  in  addition,  so  strict  were  the  English  par- 
i  in  those  days  respecting  money  transactions.  The  English  ambassa. 
ion  Wffie  iiacncted,  if  the  Scots  ambassadors  should  talk  of  a  marriage  be- 
twcca  their  king  and  some  English  huly,  to  tell  them  <  that  he  himself  is  ac- 
qnajntcd  not  only  with  several  English  ladies  of  high  birth,  but  also  with  pria- 
ccases  of  the  royal  blood,  that  he  may  make  his  own  choice ;  but  if  the  Soots 
■adc  no  propotal,  to  ose  caution,  as  the  English  ladies,  at  least  the  noble  wo. 
mcB,  are  not  necnstonied  to  make  the  first  advances  to  the  men.*  The  king^ 
i  mwk,  yMA  wis  of  cloth  of  gold,  cost  £2Q  sterling. 
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BOOK  tions,  had  not  the  English  parliament,  by  their  own  greed, 
^  covetousness  and  niggardliness,  themselves  destroyed  their 
i+si4.  advantage.  But  they  demanded  a  larger  sum  for  the  prince's 
ransom  than  the  Scots,  in  the  then  state  of  their  affairs, 
either  durst  promise,  or  were  able  to  pay.  It  was,  there- 
fore, compromised,  and  the  royal  lover  agreed,  that  the 
portion  of  his  bride  should  be  retained  for  the  one  half,  and 
the  sons  of  some  of  the  nobility  sent  as  hostages  for  the  li- 
quidation of  the  other.  James  thus  liberated,  returned 
home,  after  he  had  been  eighteen  years  a  captive,  A.  D. 

His  return.  1423-4.  A  great  concourse  of  all  ranks  assembled  to  see 
the  king ;  but  scarcely  had  they  paid  him  their  congratula- 
tions on  his  return,  when  he  was  assailed  by  numbers,  who 
complained  loudly  of  the  injuries  suffered  since  the  death  of 
the  late  king,  partly  through  the  negligence,  and  partly 
through  the  fault  of  the  governors ;  and  they  particularly 
accused  Walter,  the  son  of  Murdo,  Malcolm  Fleming,  and 
Thomas  Boyd,  who,  to  please  the  people,  were  for  the  pre- 
sent committed  into  separate  places  of  confinement,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament,  which  was  appointed  for  the 
27th  day  of  May,  Fleming  and  Boyd,  however,  upon  mak- 
ing compensation,  besides  paying  a  considerable  fine  into 
the  exchequer,  were  dismissed. 

CIl.  James  I. 

Crowued.  xxvii.  James,  together  with  his  queen,  was  crowned  on  the 
20th  day  of  April,  being  placed  in  the  royal  chair  by  Murdo, 
his  uncle,  that  office  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Fife.  Shortly 
after,  many  useful  acts  were  passed,  particularly  for  suppres- 
sing robbers,  who  had  Increased  so  much  during  the  licenti- 
ousness of  the  few  past  years^  that,  despising  laws  and  magis- 
trates, they  seemed  to  consider  the  sword  as  the  only  arbitrator 
of  right.  The  next  object  which  came  under  consideration, 
was,  raising  money  to  pay  the  king's  ransom ;  for  the  i-oyal 
domains,  during  so  many  wars  followed  by  domestic  seditions, 
having  been  mortgaged  by  the  governors,  who  freely  pardon- 
ed* the  offenders,  and  profusely  rewarded  the  loyal,  the  king 

*  Without  oonfiscatiDg  their  ei Utes  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  vrun  dicj 
bad  occMKNied 
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was  rendered  unable  to  pay  the  debt  out  of  his  own  patri-   BOOR 

moDy,  and  reduced  to  b^  the  assistance  of  tlie  estates*    The ^' 

uobility,   who  had  given  their  children  as  hostages,  easily      liSi. 
procured  an  act  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose,  but  diey  ooukl 
not  with  the  same  facility  procure  the  money ;  for  when  a  To  input. 
twentieth  was  ordered  to  be  levied  upon  the  estimated  value  ^  '^  **'' 
of  all  moveablesi  in  the  then  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the 
plenty,  and  consequent  depreciation  of  every  thing  else,  the 
burden  seemed  intolerable  to  men  unaccustomed  to  pay  taxes, 
and  who  feared  the  example  for  the  future,  even  more  than 
the  present  loss.    Nor  did  the  rich  escape  the  reproach  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  if  they  wished  to  shift  the  load  from  them- 
selves to  the  poor.     But  what  chiefly  harassed  the  common  OppiYtaivc 
people,  was  the  short  time  allowed  to  collect  it ;  for  it  was  ^  ^''^  ^'^'^ 
ordered  to  be  levied  within  fifteen  days,  and  whoever  did 
not  pay  it  within  that  time,  their  cattle  were  to  be  seiied  ei- 
ther by  thrir  superior  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county.     Neither 
was  debt,  nor  arrears  of  rent  to  a  landlord  to  be  allowed  as 
any  excuse  for  the  noa-exaction  of  this  tax ;  and  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  collectors  aggravated  the  evils.     They  not  only 
tormented  the  common  people,  but  by  surcharges  and  ex- 
penses prevented  a  great  part  of  the  money  they  collected  from 
ever  reaching  the  exchequer.     The  present  tax  too,  appear- 
ed the  heavier,  compared  with  the  lax  treatment  to  which 
die  pe(q>Ie  had  been  accustomed  under  the  governoi*s,  who 
endeavoured  to  please  the  populace,  that  they  might  not  be- 
oohe  anxious  for  the  return  of  their  lawful  king ;  for  which 
reason,  when  the  estates  had  voted  an  assessment  to  Robert, 
the  king's  unde»  he,  wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  refused  to  sanction  it,  and  said,  he  would  rather  pay 
the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  than  that  any  one  should 
be  troubled  on  that  account     The  king  therefore,  when  he 
had  exacted  the  first  payment,  which  was  wretchedly  collect- 
ed, and  that  with  the  greatest  discontent  among  the  common  RemitudlB 
people^  who,  besides  the  expense  of  the  war,  complained  of  P"*'^ 
the  impositicm  of  this  new  burden,  remitted  the  exaction  of 
the  remainder. 

xxviii.  In  this  parliament,  Murdo,  duke  of  Albany,  Walter 
and  Alexander,  bis  sons,  Duncan,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Ro- 
bert Graham,  who  some  years  after  murdered  the  king,  were 

VOL.  Jl.  K 
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BOOK    apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison,  along  with  twenty-four 

^       of  the  chief  nobility.     The  latter  were  however,  soon  after 

142&.     set  at  liberty,  Murdo,  with  his  sons  and  father-in-law  only 

Murdo,  bit  i^gijig  detained.     On  the  same  day  on  which  Murdo  was 

sonsy  and  ^  '' 

father-in.    taken,  the  king  seized  his  castles  of  Falkland  in  Fife,  and 

ll^^^P""  D6une  in  Menteith,  from  which  last  his  wife  was  sent  to  Tan« 
tallon,  a  castle  in  Lothian.  James,  his  youngest  son,  on 
hearing  of  the  disasters  of  his  family,  collected  a  band  of 
his  retainers,  burned  the  town  of  Dunbarton,  and  killed  John 
Stuart  the  king's  uncle,  and  thirty-two  along  witli  him. 
He  himself  afterwards  fled  into  Ireland,  where  he  died 
soon  after,  as  did  Finlay,  bishop  of  Lismore,  or  Argyle, 
of  the  Dominican  order^  who  fled  with  him,  and  had  been 
his  chief  adviser.  Walter^s  wife,  with  his  two  sons,  An- 
drew and  Alexander,  and  his  illegitimate  son,  Arthur,  like- 
wise fled  into  Ireland,  where  they  remained  till  the  reign  of 
James  III.  when  they  returned,  and  were  invested  with  high 
honours. 

XXIX-  The  same  year,  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  being  held 
at  Stirling,  Murdo,  with  his  two  sons,  and  his  father-in-law, 
were  brought  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  constituted  according 
'o  the  custom  of  the  country*  The  form  is  as  follows  :«- 
>Sonie  person  of  distingubhed  prudence  and  authority  is 
chosen,  who  presides,  and  to  him  are  given  at  least  twelve 
assessors,  who  hear  the  accusation,  and  pronounce  a  deci- 
sion upon  oath.  These  are  always  of  the  same  rank  with 
the  accused,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  and  the  pannel  has 
the  power  of  objecting  to  any  of  the  jury-  When  the  pro- 
per number,  that  is  twelve  or  sometimes  more,  is  complet- 
ed, they  having  weighed  the  charges,  return  their  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  judges  being  se- 
lected in  this  manner,  their  names  are  of  little  importance ; 
they  were  men  of  rank,  and  the  majority  related  to  the  ao- 

FoondgnU-  cused**     The  prisoners  were  found  guilty  of  high  treascm, 

*  The  namei  of  the  jury  omitted  by  Burhanw,  aie,  I  apprehend,  mther  of 
floondenble  importance,  at  they  show  either  the  impartiality  or  the  policy  of 
Jamci,  who  caused  a  number  of  the  regent's  own  relatives  and  friends  share 
in  the  merit  or  in  the  obloquy  and  danger  of  condemning  him.  Vide  chap, 
drii.  Among  them  were  Walter  Stuart  eari  of  Athole,  Archibahl  Oo««Im 
•irl  of  Dov^,  Alennder  Stuart  earl  of  Mar,  William  Douglif  carl  ol 
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and  that  same  day  the  two  sons,  and  the  day  after,  iheir  fa-     BOOK 
ther  and  grandfather  suffered  death  on  a  little  hill  opposite        X- 
Stirling  castle.     There  is  a  report  current,  although  I  do     if«.<t. 
not  find  it  mentioned  by  any  historian,  that  the  king  sent  the  ^^^cntcd. 
heads  of  her  father,  husband,  and  children,  to  Isabella,  the 
wife  of  his  cousin-german,  on  purpose  to  try  whether  so  vio- 
lent a  woman,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief— -as  sometimes  happens 
— might  not  betray  the  secrets  of  her  soul ;  but  she,  although 
aflected  at  the  unexpected  sig^t,  used  no  intemperate  expres- 
sions, but  only  said,  if  the  crimes  charged  were  fairly  proven, 
the  king  acted  justly  and  rightly.     After  this  parliament  was 
dissolved,  John  Montgomery  and  Humphrey  Cunninghame 
were  sent  to  besiege  the  castle  on  Inch  Murin,  in  Lochlo*- 
mond,  held  in  the  name  of  James  Stuart,  the  fugitive,  which 
they  forced  to  surrender.     Not  long  after,  John   Stuart,  of 
Damley — now  commander-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  forces  in 
France,  almost  all  the  other  military  leaders  having  been  re- 
moved by  various  accidents— -came  to  Scotland,  along  with 
the  bishopof  Rheims,  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with  France, 
and  to  contract  a  marriage  between   Louis,  son  of  Charles 
VII.,  and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  James,  both  yet  infants. 

XXX.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1426,  all  Scotland  being  quiet  on     i  v^e, 
this  side   the  Grampians,   the  king  bent  his  attention    to 
tranquillize  those  parts  beyond  them.     And  first,  he  order- 
ed the  castle  of  Inverness,  situate  conveniently  on  the  fur- 
thest boundary  of  Moray,  to  be  rebuilt.     When  he  came  j^^^^ 
thither  in  about  two  years  after,  he  sent  for  the  heads  of  the  ^  the 
dans,  especially  those  who  were  accustomed,  with  large  bo-    ^i^^u 
dies  of  men,  to  plunder  the  neighbouring  counties  and  levy 
tribute  from  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  whom  they  forced  to 
rapport  their  idle  retainers.     Of  these  robbers,  some  had 
one  thousand,  some  two  thousand,  and  some  even  more,  who 
kept  the  well  disposed  in  constant  fear  of  outrage,  and  af- 
fording protection  to  the  disorderly,  emboldened  them  in  the 
perpetration  of  crime.     When   the  king,  partly  by  threats, 
and  partly  by  promises,  had  got  about  forty  of  these  chiefs 

Aagiify  WDUam  Sindair,  earl  of  Orkney,  Aleiander  of  the  Ides,  earl  of  Rom, 
Geoffe  Dnobv,  earl  of  Blaich,  Jamea  Douglaa  of  Abercom,  Robvrt  Stuart  of 
Lon,  Gilbert  Hay  of  Eirol,  Borthwick  of  fiorthwick,  Sir  John  Forrester  of 
Caneorphtne,  Sec 
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BOOK  within  his  power,  he  threw  them  into  prison,  and  having 
X'       brought  them  to  trial,  he  ordered  two  of  the  most  guihy, 
1498.      Alexander  Macrorie  and  John  Macarthur,  to  be  hanged 
U"  nSlT  •  •'*"*^s  Campbell  also  suffered  death  for  the  murder  of  John, 
'  a  noble  islander.     The  rest  being  sent  to  separate  prisons, 
some  were  afterward  brought  to  punishment,  and  the  others 
were  then  liberated  and  sent  home.     The  heads  of  the  fac- 
tious being  thus  either  put  to  death  or  thrown  into  prison, 
the  king,  thinking  that  the  common  people,  deprived  of  their 
leaders,  would  not  dare  to  attempt  any  disturbance,  admonish- 
ed them  kindly  and  benignantly,  that  they  should  live  ho- 
nestly, and  place  their  hopes  of  safety  only  on  the  innocence 
of  their  conduct;  which,  if  they  did,  he  would  honour  and 
reward  them,  but  if  not»  they  might  perceive  from  the  exam- 
ple he  had  made,  what  they  themselves  might  expect 

XXXI.  Other  affairs  being  thus  settled,  there  still  remained 
Alexander,*  the  Islander,  the  most  powerful  chieftain  next 
to  the  king  himself,   for  he  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
^budae,  besides  the  extensive  county  of  Ross,  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  daughter  of  Walter  Leslie,  late  earl 
of  Ross.     This  chief  having  perpetrated  many  flagitious  ac- 
tions with  much  cruelty,  was  greatly  alarmed ;  yet  by  means 
of  his  friends,  he  found  the  kuig  not  uiexorable,  and  in  an 
Pardons      interview  brought  about  by  their  means,  his  past  conduct  was 
iir?of  the  forgiven,  and  ample  hopes  held  out  to  him  for  the  future,  if 
Itlet;         he  would  submit  to  the  laws,  and  behave  with  humanity. 
He  was  then  sent  home,  but  so  far  from  receiving  his  par- 
don and  subsequent  liberation  as  any  favour  from  his  sove- 
reign, he  thought  he  had  done  him  the  greatest  injury  by  de- 
taining him  a  day ;  and  immediately  upon  his  return  collect- 
ed a  band  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  live  by  rapine, 
\\nio  again  with  which  he  entered  Inverness  in  an  apparently  peaceable 
*       manner,  where  he  was  hospitably  received ;  and  in  return, 
having  plundered  the  town,  he  gave  it  up  to  the  flames.    He 
aflerward  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  the  castle,  wher^ 
learning  that  an  expedition  was  fitting  out  against  him,  he 
hastily  retreated  into  Lochaber ;  and  there  with  his  army— 

*  Alexander  the  ton  of  Donald,  who  fought  at  Harlaw,  and  gmdioaof  Eu- 
pHtniia  coonteM  of  Ro6%  here  stjlcd  hb  motficr. 
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fix*  he  had  teu  thousand  trained  soldiers-^trusting  to  the  ad-    BOOK 
vantages  of  the  situation,  he  determined  to  give  btttUe.    But       ^* 
vhen  his  followers  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  king,  al-     li^g. 
though  they  had  cheerfully  enough  marched  to  plunder^  two 
of  the  dans  deserted.* 

XXXII.  Thus  deprived  of  part  of  his  force,  and  distrusting 
the  resty  Alexander  again  betook  himself  to  his  retreat  Dis- 
missiiig  his  armys  be  fled  with  a  few  attendants  towards  the 
iEbudae»  where  he  deliberated  with  his  followers  about  fleeing 
to  Ireland ;  but  as  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  safety 
cfaere^  he  conceived  the  design  of  throwing  himself,  as  his 
kst  refuge,  once  more  upon  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign. 
Yet^  in  this  be  hesitated  between  hope  and  tear ;  for  wlieii 
he  recollected  what  crimes  he  had  perpetrated  in  his  first 
defection,  and  that  after  he  bad  experienced  the  favour  of 
the  king,  he  had  behaved*  with  such  cruelty  and  perfidy,  as 
almost  to  preclude  any  expectation  of  a  second  pardon,  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  his  person  and  his  fortune  into  the  hands 
of  the  monarch  he  had  so  justly  incensed.  He  therefore 
determined  to  attempt  a  middle  course  between  flight  and 
sonrender,  and  sent  suppliants  to  the  court,  in  order  to  in- 
cline the  mind  of  the  kingto  lenity.  Although  he  had  cho- 
sen finr  thb  oflSce  quiet  men,  wholly  uninfected  by  his  crimes, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  his  priiice,  yet 
the  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was,  that  the  king  would 
listen  to  nothing  unless  he  surrendered  himself  uncondition- 
ally; nor  would  he  treat  in  his  absence.  Alexander,  on 
considering  every  risk,  and  perceiving  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  king's  vengeance,  having  chosen  his  time  and 
place,  determined  to  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy,  for  he 
thought  he  would  be  ashamed  to  spurn  a  suppliant  kneeling 
before  him.  Wherefore,  he  came  secretly  to  Edinburgh,  Snpplirniw 
and  on  Easter  Sunday, — that  day  on  which  the  resurrection  tntrcj ; 
of  oar  Lord  is  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,— covered, 
rather  than  clothed  with  a  small  linen  coat,  he  threw  liimself 
at  the  king's  feet,  and  in  a  studied  speech  deplored  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  placed  his  safety  unreservedly  in  his  majesty's 

"  The  Chitliniy  and  Caiiieroiii,  commoulf  ctilled  clan  Cluittan,  and  clan 
GuBeroa. 
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^^^  hands.  The  time,  the  place,  and  so  great  and  sudden  a  re- 
'  verse  of  fortune,  aiiected  the  spectators ;  and  the  queen  and 
1428.  nobles  who  were  present,  interceding,  they  so  much  moved 
the  king,  that  they  were  desired  to  wait  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  the  meantime,  the  king  weighing  every  thing  with 
himself,  as  he  knew  it  would  not  be  safe  to  dismiss  so  power- 
ful, factious  and  perfidious  a  chief  with  impunity,  yet  wishing 
to  yield  something  to  the  request  of  the  queen,  determined 
to  save  his  life,  but  at  the  same  time  deemed  it  prudent  to 
keep  him  in  secure  custody ;  and  thus  he  would  procure  the 
reputation  of  clemency  to  himself^  take  away  from  Alexan* 
der  the  power  of  perpetrating  new  crimes,  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  people,  and  by  the  example  repress  the  licen- 

fonedf""  tiousness  of  others.  He  therefore  sent  him  to  Tantallon, 
and  placed  his  mother,  a  furious  woman,  in  the  island  of 
Inchcolm,  as  she  was  believed  to  have  excited  her  son  to  his 
last  treason. 

XKXiii.  The  licentiousness  of  Alexander  was  thus  subdued, 
yet  was  not  tranquillity  wholly  restored  to  the  northern  re- 
gions ;  for  the  clan  Chattan  and  the  Camerons,  who,  in  the 
former  year,  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  having  quarrel- 
led among  themselves,  fought  with  such  inveteracy,  and  in 
such  numbers,  that  many  of  the  Mackintoshes,  and  almost 
all  the  Camerons,  were  slain.  In  the  ^budce  likewise,  which 
it  was  thought  would  have  been  more  tranquil  by  the  ba- 
nishment of  Alexander,  a  new  commotion  was   raised   by 

f>imR]d  Donald  Balloch,  cousin-german  of  Alexander,  to  avenge  the 
**  *^  '  injury  his  relation  had  suffered.  In  order  to  repress  this  se- 
dition, Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of  Caithness,  and  Allan  Stuart, 
earl  of  Mar,  having  collected  a  band  of  countrymen,  march- 
ed to  await  the  coming  of  Donald  in  Lochaber,  where  it  was 
reported  he  would  attempt  a  descent ;  and  that  chief  having 
learned  that  his  opponents  were  straggling  disorderly,  with- 
out regularly  encamping  or  setting  watches,  silently  landed 

SurpriMt     hig  men  durincr  the  niirht,  attacked  them  unexpectedly,  while 

Mar.  half  asleep,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.     In  this  assault  Al- 

lan perished  with  nearly  his  whole  force,  and  Alexander 
escaped  with  only  a  few  by  a  hurried  flight  Donald,  in- 
flamed by  this  success,  wasted  the  whole  of  Lochaber  with 
fire  and  sword,  none  daring  to  resist;  but  hearing  that  the 
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king   was  coming  against  him   with   a  superior  force,  he    BOOK 
gathered  the  greater  part  of  his  plunder  into  his  vessels,  and        " 
returned  to  the  Mbudad.    The  king  having  marched  as  far  as     H29. 
Dunstaffnage,  and  beholding  the  terrible  devastation  which 
had  been   made,  was   so  highly  exasperated,  that  he  was 
about  to  go  over  into  the  Islands,  when  the  chiefs  came  to 
him  as  suppliants,  and  protested  that  nothing  had  been  done 
by  public  authority,  but  that  the  whole  blame  attached  to 
Alexander,  and  the  needy  and  flagitious  characters  belong- 
ing to  him.     The  king  replied: — He  could  only  admit  this 
excuse,  provided  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  were  appre- 
hended, and  delivered  up  to  him  for  punishment.     Upon 
dieur  promising  to  use  their  endeavours  for  this  purpose,  a 
part  of  them  were  sent  to  take  the  robbers,  and  the  remain- 
der were  detained  with  him  as  hostages.     Those  who  had 
been  sent   home   having   slain  a  number  of  the  banditti, 
brought  three  hundred  captives  to  the  king,  all  of  whom  the 
king  ordered  to  be  hanged.     Donald  himself,  afraid  of  pu-  Kiep*;  to 
nishmc^t,  had  fled.  '"^"^• 

xxxiv.  Although  this  severity  produced  a  little  more 
quietness  in  the  ^budse  and  neighbouring  regions  for  the 
time,  yet  the  restless  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  would  not 
allow  the  tranquillity  to  be  of  any  long  duration.  The  king, 
St  the  entreaty  of  his  nobles,  had  released  two  Angusians, 
Duff  and  Moray,  their  principal  leaders,  on  which  they  im- 
mediately turned  their  rage  upon  each  other.  Having  ga- 
thered together  almost  an  equal  number, — for  each  support- 
ed about  twelve  hundred  ruflians  by  public  rapine, — they 
engaged  with  such  fury,  that  scarcely  a  messenger  was  left 
to  carry  the  tidings  of  their  mutual  destruction.  Some  sa^ 
eleven,  and  others  nine,  were  all  that  remained.  It  is  cer-* 
tain,  however,  that  the  king,  who  was  much  incensed  against 
both  parties,  could  hardly  find  any  to  punbh. 

XXXV.  The  disasters  of  these  villains  did  not,  however, 
restrain  Macdonald  from  his  accustomed  barbarity.  He 
was  a  notorious  robber,  born  in  Ross,  whose  depraved  dis- 
position, incited  by  the  impunity  of  former  times,  had  long 
distressed  his  neighbours.  One  piece  of  cruelty,  exceeding  Mncdo- 
in  wantonness  all  his  other  transactions,  is  told  of  him.  ^1^*^  ^"^' 
When  a  poor  widow,  who  had  been  stripped  of  her  all,  was  ofa  wMow. 
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BOOK   lamenting  her  misfortune,  and  frequently  exclaimed— That 

^       she  would  carry  her  complaints  to  the  king:  "  And  that  you 

1499.      may  go  the  easier/'  said  he,  ^^  I'll  assist  you;"  then  calling 

a  smith,  he  made  him  affix  a  pair  of  horses'  shoes  with  iron 

nails  to  the  soles  of  her  feet,  adding  scoffingly :  ^<  Now  you're 

fitted  for  a  rough  road."     The  woman,  who  possessed  a  stout 

spirit,  being  more  enraged  than  terrified  by  the  injury,  as 

soon  as  she  was  able  to  endure  the  journey,  sought  out  the 

king,  and  told  him  the  whole  story.     The  king,  who  had 

heard  of  the  circumstance  before,  and  had  the  perpetrator  in 

jail  at  the  time,  comforted  the  woman,  promising  her,  that 

in  a  short  time,  the  author  of  the  crime  should  have  the 

benefit  of  his  invention ;  and  accordingly,  having  brought 

Macdonald  out  of  prison,  with  twelve  of  his  associates^  he 

Httpimisli-  orcl^r^  them  to  be  led  for  three  days  round  the  city,  shod 

meiifi.         with  iron  shoes,  preceded  by  a  crier,  who  explained  to  the 

people  the  cause  of  this  novel  punishment.     The  captain 

was  then  beheaded,  and  his  twelve  associates  hanged  upon 

gibbets  erected  along  the  highways. 

xxxvi.  These  fresh  outrages  perpetrated  by  those,  who 
having  been  once  pardoned,  were  not  reclaimed,  made  the 
king  more  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  Donald  the  Islander. 
Wherefore,  when  he  understood  that  he  was  concealed  by  a 
certain  nobleman  in  Ireland,  he  sent  messengers  to  demand 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  be  punished.  The  noble- 
man fearing,  if  he  sent  the  culprit  alive  so  far  by  sea  and 
Donald's  ^^^^9  that  he  might  escape,  and  thus  his  enemies,  perhaps, 
head  sent  allege  It  was  by  his  contrivance,  caused  Donald's  head  to  be 
cut  oiF,  and  sent  it  to  the  king  by  the  messenger.  Open 
robberies  being  thus  diligently  suppressed,  the  king  endeav- 
ed  to  root  out  more  secret  crimes  and  improper  customs. 
For  this  office  he  chose  men  eminent  for  their  prudence  and 
purity  of  manners,  and  gave  them  power  to  go  over  the  whole 
kingdom  and  hear  complaints;  and  if  any  causes  were 
brought  to  them,  which  tlie  ordinary  judges,  either  through 
fear  durst  not,  or  through  partiality  would  not  decide,  they 
should  take  cognizance  of  them  themselves.  To  this  com* 
mission  he  added  a  corrector  of  the  weights  and  measures,  a 
very  necessary  office,  when  not  only  every  city,  but  almost 
every  house,  had  different  measures;  and  in  parliament  he 
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enacted  many  very  salutary  laws  on  the  subject,  ordaining   BOOK 
iron  measures  to  be  kept  in  certain  places,  and  a  person  to       ^ 
be  sent  to  all  fairs  and  markets,  to  cause  the  rest  to  be  re-     usoi 
filiated  according  to  that  standard,  and  inflicting  a  heavy 
penalty  on  any  dealer  who  used  a  measure  which  had  not 
the  public  stamp. 

xzxni.  While  the  king  was  thus  employed  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage,  in  the  year  liSO,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
twins  were  bom  to  him  ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  public  Birth  of 
rejoicings  on  the  occasion,  he  pardoned  the  offences  of  some  ^^^ 
noblemen,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Archibald  Douglas  and 
John  Kennedy,  accused  of  using  seditious  language,  for 
which  Douglas  had  been  confined  in  Lochleven,  and  Ken- 
nedy in  Stirling  castle.  He  added,  likewise,  as  a  proof  of 
bis  reconciliation  to  Douglas,  that  he  made  him  stand  god- 
father at  the  baptism  of  the  children,  which  used  to  be  a 
mark  of  honour  and  intimacy ;  his  son  was  also  made  a 
knight  among  those  who  were  created  upon  this  joyful  occa- 
sion. 

XXXVIII.  Having  cleared  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
€i  the  most  obnoxious  nuisances,  James  next  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  order.  But  the  priests  could  State  of  re- 
not  be  corrected  by  the  magistrate ;  for,  seizing  the  time  *'^°' 
when  the  sovereigns  were  engaged  in  wars,  the  priesthood, 
throughout  all  Europe,  had  by  degrees  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  their  jurisdiction,  professing  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  alone ;  and  he,  in  return,  indulged  their  vices 
and  cherished  their  licentiousness,  that,  by  the  power  of 
tbeir  order,  he  might  have  the  monarchs  more  subservient 
to  hb  wilL  Wherefore,  the  king  resolved,  by  the  only  me- 
thod remaining,  to  oppose  their  tyranny.  As  he  perceived 
be  had  not  the  power  to  amend  what  was  past,  or  to  ex- 
pel unworthy  men  from  the  honours  they  already  enjoyed,  he 
tbonght  it  best  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  bent  his  whole 
tttention  to  establish  schools,  supporting  them  liberally,  that 
they  might  be  seminaries  for  all  ranks ;  and  thence,  as  from 
a  fountain,  might  issue  whatever  was  to  be  great  or  excellent 
in  anj  department  of  the  state.  He  not  only  drew  around 
biro  learned  teachers  by  rewards,  but  was  himself  frequently 
present  at  their  disputations,  and  as  often  as  he  could  disen- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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BOOK    gAge  himself  from  public  business,  cheerfully   attended  to 
^        their  literary  discourses;  thus  striving  anxiously  to  eradicate 

1430.5*  from  the  minds  of  his  nobility,  the  false  idea  that  literature 
rendered  men  idle,  slothful,  and  averse  to  active  employ- 
ment; that  it  softened  the  military  spirit,  and  broke  or  de- 
bilitated every  generous  impulse;  and  that  the  study  of 
learning  was  only  adapted  for  the  cells  of  tlie  monks,  or 
other  drones  of  the  community.  But  the  monks,  as  they 
had  degenerated  from  the  simplicity  and  parsimony  of  their 
predecessors,  so  they  had  wholly  withdrawn  their  attention 
from  the  culture  of  the  mind  to  the  care  of  the  body;  nor 
was  learning  less  despised  among  the  other  descriptions  of 
priests,  because  the  livings,  in  general,  were  either  bestowed 
upon  the  most  worthless  members  of  noble  families, — men 
who  were  unfit  for  any  other  employment  in  life, — or  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  fraud  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  almost  all 
the  benefices  were  considered  as  sinecures  for  services,  and 
those  frequently  not  the  most  honourable. 

xxxix.  To  such  evils  was  added  another,  perhaps  the 
principal  source  of  the  corruption  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
— the  orders  of  mendicant  friars.  They  at  the  first,  by 
their  pretentions  to  sanctity  of  life  easily  imposed  upon  the 
people,  who  heard  them  more  willingly  than  their  parish 
priests  or  curates,  whose  minds  and  bodies  were  equally 
gross.  The  curates,  as  they  grew  rich  grew  lazy,  and  turn- 
ing negligent  about  their  duty,  bargained  with  the  friars, 
i.  e.  brethren^  as  they  choose  to  be  styled,  for  an  annual  sal- 
ary, to  deliver  a  few  harangues  to  the  common  people  dur- 
ing the  year ;  while  they  themselves  resorted  to  cities,  where 
they  chaunted  idle  songs,  like  magical  incantations,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant ;  nor  did  one 
of  them  ever  look  near  his  charge,  except  when  the  tythes 
were  to  be  collected.  By  degrees  they  even  withdrew  from 
chaunting  at  certain  hours  in  the  cathedral,  which,  although 
a  light,  was  a  daily  labour,  and  hired  some  poor  underlings 
to  perform  their  functions  of  singing  masses  and  reading 
prayers,  only  officiating  in  a  certain  task  of  psalms  ordered 
on  particular  days,  when  they  played  together  in  a  kind  of 
hollow  murmuring,  now  contending  in  alternate  verses,  and 
now  with  a  chorus  introduced  between  the  acbi  and  exhibit- 
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ed  a  sort  of  tragedy,  which  closed  with  a  representation  of    DOOK 

the  death  of  Christ     The  hireling  friars  durst  neither  of- ^ — 

fend  their  employers,  on  whom  their  living  depended,  nor  *  ^" 
could  they  bear  their  insolence  and  their  avarice.  Where- 
fore they  fixed  upon  a  middle  course,  in  order  to  force  them 
to  pay  their  stipends ;  they  inveighed  often  sharply  against 
the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  priests,  and,  after  raving 
sufficiently  to  terrify  them  and  conciliate  the  people,  they — 
prudently  recollecting  that  they  also  were  in  sacred  orders 
—concluded  by  teaching,  that  whatever  abuses  there  were 
in  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  the  order  of  priesthood  was 
sacred  and  inviolable ;  nor  had  the  civil  magistrate  any  pow- 
er of  punishing  them,  for  they  were  only  responsible  to 
God,  and  to  the  pope,  who  had  almost  equal  power  with 
God.  As  the  avarice  of  the  friars,  however,  increased  with 
their  luxury,  and  they  could  not  hope  for  any  great  revenue 
from  their  usual  employments,  they  prepared  a  new  species 
of  tyranny  for  themselves,  by  turning  their  discourses  to  the 
merit  of  works  of  supererogation.  Thence  arose  purgatory, 
and  the  purification  of  the  souls  whom  the  popes  chose  to 
detain  there,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  sprinkling  of 
holy  water,  by  alms,  offerings,  indulgences,  pilgrimages  and 
the  worshipping  of  relics.  By  the  exercise  of  these  scanda- 
lous corruptions,  the  friars  claimed  to  themselves  the  empire 
both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

XL.  When  James  found  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland 
in  this  condition,  he  thought  the  shortest  way  of  restoring 
the  ancient  discipline,  would  be  to  promote  learned  and  good 
men  to  the  benefices.  In  order  to  increase  the  emulation  pian  for 
of  die  scholars,  he  desired  the  teachers  of  colleges, — as  he^***."*** 
was  so  occupied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  state,  that  he 
could  not  know  the  individual  youths  of  merit, — to  recom- 
mend such  as  excelled  in  virtue  and  learning,  that  he 
might  promote  them  to  livings  where  they  could  not  only  be 
useful  to  the  people  by  learning  and  example,  but  even  as- 
sist, by  their  wealth,  their  poorer  brethren,  and  prevent  men 
of  good  genius  being  forced,  through  want,  to  leave  their 
studies  and  practise  low  employments  for  their  subsistence. 
And  that  the  students  might  apply  themselves  more  diligent- 
ly to  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  indolent  be  taught  that  the 
road  to  honour  was  by  virtuous  exertion  alone»  he  disl\u« 
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BOOK  guished  their  proficiency  by  degrees,  on  purpose  to  appre- 
^  ciate  who  were  fit  to  receive  preferment ;  which  method  if 
iiao^  succeeding  kings  had  followed,  it  would  not  have  happened, 
as  now,  that  the  people  are  unable  to  bear  the  vices  of  the 
priests,  and  the  priests  incapable  of  enduring  the  remedy. 
Nor  was  the  king  ignorant  that  the  most  intolerable  vices 
under  which  the  church  then  laboured,  had  arisen  from  the 
immoderate  wealth  of  the  priesthood ;  neither  did  he  approve 
of  the  lavish  waste  of  money  by  former  sovereigns,  who  ex- 
hausted their  treasuries  in  endowing  monasteries ;  for  he  of- 
ten 9aid — That  though  David  was  otherwise  the  best  of 
kings,  yet  his  profuse  piety,  so  much  praised  by  many,  had 
been  hurtful  to  the  kingdom.*  Yet  even  he,  carried  away 
by  the  current  of  custom,  could  not  abstain  from  building  a 
monastery  for  the  Carthusians  near  Perth,  and  endowing  it 
with  large  revenues. 

XLI.  There  was  one  admirable  quality  which  the  king  pos- 
sessed. In  th^  midst  of  his  most  anxious  solicitude  about  the 
greatest  afiairs,  he  thought  nothing,  however  small,  beneath 
hb  notice,  from  which  any  advantage  could  arise  to  the  pub- 
lic. As  during  the  constant  state  of  warfare  in  which  Scot- 
land had  been  engaged,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
from  the  death  of  Alexander,  her  cities  hud  been*  wasted 
and  burned,  and  her  youth  trained  to  arms,  while  the  other- 
For  reviy.  arts  had  been  neglected,  he  invited  tradesmen  of  every  de- 
iiig  Indus-  scription  from  glanders,  and  encouraged  them  to  settle  by 
trade.  rewards  and  immunities,  and  filled  the  almost  deserted  cities 
with  artisans  ;  die  nobility,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
residing  on  their  estates.  Nor  did  he  by  this  restore  only 
the  ancient  appearance  and  trade  of  the  towns,  but  he  like- 
wise induced  a  great  crowd  of  vagabonds  to  betake  them- 
selves to  industry,  and  superseded  the  necessity  of  bringing, 
at  a  great  expense,  from  abroad,  what  could  with  little  cost 
be  produced  at  home. 

•   XLii.  While  the  king  thus  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the 
.  weak  parts  of  his  kingdom  by  the  application  of  proper  re- 

dislike  of    medies,  yet  he  incurred  the  dislike  of  his  subjecU,  chiefly 
his  subjects  for  two  reasons.     The  one  indeed,  appeared  trifling  in  ap-* 
pearance,  but  it  is  one  whence  has  arisen  almost  always  the 

•  His  expnman  wu  i— He  wis  tne  soir  sand  to  the  croon. 
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ctlmmities  of  a  people*     Peace  being  established  at  home    book 
umI  abroad,  ease,  luxury  and  licentiousness  followed;  first        ^ 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the   country,  and   then   all    liM-bk 
sobriety  of  conduct.     Hence  arose  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments and  revellings  night  and  day,  masquerades,  delicate  By  the  in. 
foreign  clothing,  luxurious  houses,  built  not  so  much  ior  ^^^ij^^l*^ 
use  as  for  appearance,  a  corruption  of  manners  under  the  &c 
name  of  elegance,  a  contempt  for  native  customs,  and  a  fas- 
tidiousness which  esteemed  nothing  handsome  or  becoming 
unless  it  was  new  and  unusuaL     The  common  people  readily 
transferred  the  blame  of  all  these  innovations  to  the  courtiers 
who  had  followed  the  king  from  England,  yet  did  they  not 
more  strongly  inveigh  against  them  in  words,  than  studiously 
adopt  them  in  practice.     But  the  king  resisted  this  pestilence  Whidi  be 
as  much  as  be  could,  both  by  sumptuary  laws  and  his  own  rcitimiiir 
domestic  example ;  for  he  not  only  in  his  dress  and  house- 
hold expenses,  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  respectable  private 
gentleman,  but,  if  be  beheld  extravagance  in  any  one's  mode 
oTIiving,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  both  by  his  looks  and 
his  reproofs;  thus  the  wide  spreading  course  of  luxury  was 
restrained  rather  than  the  new  intemperance  destroyed,  or 
die  andent  parsimony  restored. 

xuii.  The.  other  fault  was  first  mentioned  in  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies,  and  thence  broke  out  into  public  dis- 
traction. Robert,  the  king^s  uncle,  and  Murdo  his  cousin- 
gennan,  who  governed  the  kingdom  so  many  years,  when 
tliey  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  found  they  could  not  remove 
James,  endeavoured,  as  the  next  best  plan,  to  engage  the  af- 
fecticma  of  the  nobles  towards  themselves,  so  that  they  might 
not  wish  very  anxiously  for  the  king's  return  ;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly, if  Walter,  the  son  of  Murdo,  had  cx>nducted  him- 
self a  little  more  condescendingly,  or  with  a  little  more  mo- 
deration, exhibited  such  management  in  almost  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  their  government  seemed  not  only  tolerable, 
but  even  desirable  to  many  of  the  chiefs.  They  flattered  the 
powerful  by  a  display  of  their  munificence.  Some  they  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  royal  demesnes  they  already  possessed, 
and  made  grants  of  different  portions  to  others.  Out  of 
kindness  they  cancelled  unfavourable  decisions,  and  recalled 
several  exiles  from  banishment.  Among  these  was  George 
Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  an  eminent  and  powerful  chief,  who 
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BOOK    did  heavy  and  extensive  damage  to  his  country  during  his 
^'       absence.     By  such  proceedings  they  had  hoped  to  ingratiate 
li:ia-5b    themselves  so  strongly  with  tiie  nobility,  that  they  would  ne- 
ver think  of  bringing  the  king  back ;  and  that  if  James  d:ed 
without  children,  the  kingdom  would  descend  to  them  with« 
out  any  rival ;  or,  if  by  chance  he  should  return,  their  fac- 
tion would  be  so  powerful,  that  they  would  be  secure  from 
violence,  by  having  a  parity  of  strength.    But  upon  the  king^s 
restoration,  the  ancient  favour  borne  the  governor,  had  been 
almost  obliterated  by  the  recent  injuries,  and  flagitiousness 
of  Walter,  and  it  plainly  appeared  that  nothing  was  more 
popular  than  justice.     And  therefore,  the  people  not  only 
suffered,  but  even  favoured  the  execution  of  the  father,  to- 
gether with  his  two  sons,  and  the  banishment  of  the  third, 
Bj  annex,  whose  estates  went  to  increase  the  king's  revenue,  as  did 
ufetofhiii  ^l^ose  of  John,  earl  of  Buchan,  who  died  in  France  without 
uncle^to  children,  and  of  Alexander,  earl  of  Mar,  himself  a  bastard, 
tti«  crown;  ^j^^  jj^j  ^^  home,  also  childless.     Respecting  the  latter  I 
shall  digress  a  little. 

XLiv.  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Alexander,  son  of  king 
Robert  In  early  life,  by  the  bad  advice  of  wicked  asso- 
ciates, he  acted  as  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  but 
when  he  reached  manhood  he  so  completely  altered  his  be- 
haviour, that  his  character  became  decidedly  of  i^n  opposite 
description.  His  vices  gradually  decreasing,  and  by  at- 
tending to  good  counsel,  he  so  conducted  himself  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  he  left  an  illustrious  reputation  to  his  po- 
sterity. At  home  he  repressed  an  insurrection  of  the  Island- 
ers at  Harlaw,  with  great  slaughter,  and  extinguished  a  most 
dangerous  war  in  its  very  origin.  Yet,  though  he  had  ho- 
nourably procured  great  wealth,  and  possessed  more  exten- 
sive estates  than  many  of  his  compeers,  he  did  not  waste 
his  prime  in  idleness  or  pleasure.  He  went  on  an  expedi- 
tion, with  a  strong  Ixxly  of  his  countrymen,  to  Flanders,  and 
followed  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  against  the  people  of 
Liege,  whence  he  returned  with  both  wealth  and  honour. 
Besides,  he  increased  his  riches  by  a  marriage  in  Holland, 
an  island  of  the  Batavians.  But  the  Batavians,  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  a  stranger,  revolted,  on  which  he  re- 
turned home,  and  prepared  an  armament  with  great  expence 
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tkoogh  little  profit,  being  against  a  people  most  admirably    BOOK 
suppiiedf  both  with  land  and  sea  forces.     At  last,  however,       ^ 


having  intercepted  a  large  fleet  of  theirs  returning  from  Dant-  1430-5. 
sic,  he  sunk,  burned,  and  captured  the  greater  part  of  the 
vessels,  and  thus  repaid  manifold,  the  damage  he  had  sus- 
tained from  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  subdued 
dieir  haughtiness,  that  they  begged,  and  received  a  truce  for 
one  hundred  years.  He  likewise  caused  a  noble  stud  of 
mares  to  be  imported  from  Hungary  into  Scotland,  on  pur- 
pose to  improve  the  breed,  whose  race  continued  there  for 
many  years.  On  the  decease  of  the  above  mentioned  earls, 
— ^the  richest  in  Scotland— without  children,  their  estates  in 
Buchan  and  Mar,  fell  by  right  to  the  king ;  he  likewise  in- 
herited the  whole  property  of  the  three  brothers,  who  had 
been  bom  to  Robert  II.  by  his  last  wife,  but  not  without  excit- 
ing murmurs  among  the  nobility,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
largesses,  and  were  displeased  that  the  king  did  not  divide 
luch  rich  inheritances  with  them. 

ZLv.  To  this  ground  of  discontent  was  added  another  more 
recent  cause  of  ofience.  James  revoked  some  large,  though  AodreTok- 
unjust  grants,  made  by  Robert  and  Murdo,  the  last  gover-  !^„^ 
oors.  Among  these  two  were  remarkable.  George  Dun-  made  br 
bar,  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  proclaimed  a  public  ene-  ^1^^^ 
my,  had  afterward  been  recalled  by  Robert,  and  had  part  of 
bis  estates  restored.  His  son  George  had  succeeded  him, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  public,  who  were  delighted  to  see  an 
ancient  noble  family,  that  had  so  often  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  restored  to  their  pristine  dignity.  But  it  appeared 
to  the  king,  who  inquired,  I  will  not  say  too  strictly,  into  the 
state  of  his  exchequer,  that  the  power  of  recalling  a  sentence 
of  ban^hment,  taking  away  the  disgrace,  and  restoring  the 
estates  which  had  been  escheated  for  high  treason,  was  great* 
ef  than  could  be  exercised  by  one  who  held  the  government 
in  trust  for  another,  and  was  chosen  only  as  a  tutor ;  for 
even  grants,  made  during  the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  could, 
according  to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  be  annulled,  unless 
confirmed  by  the  kings  when  they  came  of  age.  Where- 
fore, James,  that  he  might  bring  back  into  his  own  power 
without  disturbance,  the  inhabitants  of  March,  as  they  were 
warlike  men,  and  adjoining  the  English,  retained  George 
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BOOK   grant  had  been  made  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  upon  con- 
^      dition,  that  in  default  of  male  descendants,  it  should  revert  to 
1435.     the  king,  being  what  lawyers  term  a  male-fee.     The  misfor- 
tune of  the  innocent  youth,  who  was  both  absent  and  an 
hostage,  excited  general  compassion,  and  enraged  Robert,  his 
tutor,  almost  to  madness.*     Indignant  at  the  treatment  of  his 
kinsman,  he  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  accuse  the  king  of  in- 
justice ;  for  which  being  summoned  to  stand  trial,  and  failing 
to  appear,  he  was  outlawed.     On  this  fresh  injury,  his  mind 
Rob«rt,  Ills  becoming  more  exasperated,  and  more  eager  for  revenge,  he 
■plnw  ^'^'  privately  conspired  with  those  whose  estates  ^ere  confiscat- 
•irainst  the  ed,  or  who  were  irritated  by  the  punishment  of  their  friends, 
^'         however  just,  or  who  accused  the  king  of  avarice,  because,  in 
his  anxiety  for  wealtli,  he  had  not  rewarded  them  according 
to  their  expectations.    In  addition,  he  was  joined  by  all  those 
who  complained  that  noble  families  were  not  only  reduced  to 
Oomplalnu  ruin,  but  the  tutorships  of  the  young  nobility,  which  used  to 
,j^2^**   be  the  reward  of  brave  men,  were  now  almost  entirely  in  the 
king's  hands ;  tliat  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  heaped 
up  by  one,  and  the  rest  might  languish  in  misery  and  want, 
under  a  master  who  repaid  their  services  so  ungratefully. 
Respecting  the  tutorships  of  which  they  complained,  the 
practice  is^ — In   Scotland,  England,  and  in  some  parts  of 
France,  ui)on  the  death  of  their  parents,  young  noblemen 
remain,  until  they  are  twenty  «one  years  of  age,  under  the 
tutorage  of  those  who  are  their  superiors;  and  the  rents  of 
all  their  estates,  except  the  necessary  expense  of  their  educ** 
tion  and  the  doweries  of  the  pupils'  wives,  belong  to  the  tutCMTS. 
Now  these  tutorships,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  ward- 
ships, used  either  to  be  sold  for  a  small  sum  to  the  relations 
or  bestowed  as  gratuities ;  and  all  who  either  expected  gain 
from  the  purchase,  or  hoped  to  obtain  a  reward  by  the  gift, 

*  In  tU  ptiGMhNit  Md  Jurauy  14S5»  Gnhui  admecd  to  ^  tkroM^ 
MMi  l^rinf  Im  KumI  en  tbe  Idi^  Mid*  I  aivesl  jtm  in  the  nuae  of  aD  tke 
llirte  ««tirt«t  of  tour  tvttlm  here  anenihM  in  porikowBt :  lor  as  jam  pooplt 
have  ewoni  to  ober  Ton*  »o  we  to«  coostnioed  by  an  eqoal  oath  to  gorcn 
hr  nw*  and  nol  to  wronp  yonr  tM^ectsk  bat  to 
TVn  toninf  rowni  taiii  Is  it  not  thas^  bat  the 
KMud  »ik«c^  and  he  ana  wuncdiateH  Ofdorfd  to  1 
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were  dissadsfied,^and  unable  to  conceal  their  chagrin,  w1;eii    book 
they  aaw  the  king  appropriate  the  whole.  X. 

•  xux.  When  these  complaints  were  mentioned  to  the  kin^  t4ss. 
he  excused  the  proceedings  as  absolutely  necessary,  the  pub- 
lic patrimony  having  been  so  wasted  by  former  kings  and 
governors,  diat  it  could  neither  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
royal  fiuouly,  support  an  honourable  retinue,  nor  allow  mag- 
nifioence  to  be  shown  to  foreign  ambassadors.  Neither  was 
the  king's  keenness  in  procuring  money  legally,  useless  to  the 
nobili^,  to  whom  nothing  could  be  worse  than  an  emp^ 
exchequer ;  for  in  that  case,  kings,  who  could  not  want,  ei- 
tho*  endeavoured  to  extort  money  from  the  rich,  or  were 
breed  to  harass  the  poor  by  taxation ;  besides,  the  parsimony 
of  a  kin^  which  only  prevented  immoderate  donations,  was 
far  le^  hurtful  to  the  public  than  the  profusion,  which,  after 
having  consumed  his  own,  revelled  without  bounds,  on  Uh^ 
proper^  erf*  others.  This  answer  satisfied  reasonable  m.en,t 
but  the  discontented,  who  rather  sought  cause  for  complainl^ 
dian  any  pn^r  explanation,  were  excited  to  exclaim  against 
him  still  more  vehemently. 

L.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  an  embassy  ar-  French  d». 
rived  from  France,  to  require,  that  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  ™J^  J^ 
lunes,  who  had  been  formerly  betrothed  to  Louis,  the  son  of  troihed  to 
Charles  IX^  should  be  sent  home  to  her  husband.     This  phla!^'^ 
ppodnoed  another  from  the  English ;  for  the  duke  of  Bur- 
ipmdy  having  wididrawn  from  their  alliance,  Paris  thrcaten- 
11^  defection,  and  all  their  transmarine  provinces  being  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,^  they  were  afraid,  lest,  while  the  whole 
forces  €if  the  kingdom  were  engaged  in  the  French  war,  the 
Scots  might  attack  them  on  the  opposite  quarter.     They 
dierefore  strove  to  prevent  the   renewal  of  the  league  with 
France,  and  hinder  the  nuptials,  by  proposing  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  themselves,  who  were  bom  in  the  same  island, 
and  spoke  the  same  language ;  which  if  the  Scots  would  agree 
to^  and  swear  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies,  they 
promised  to  deliver  up  to  them  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and 
every  other  place  that  formed  any  occasion  of  dispute  between 
die  two  kingdoms.    James  referred  the  request  to  a  meeting 
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BOOK  of  the  estates^  which  was  then  assembled  at  Perth;  wbere^ 
^  after  a  long  debate,  the  ecelesiaslics  being  divided  into  two 
l«3S.  iactions,  the  nobilitj  cried  oat,  that  they  undersfx>od  the  de« 
^'^eEi^-  ®^  ^^  ^^  English,  who  fay  this  new  league  wished  to  dissolve 
Uih  refuted,  their  ancient  friendship  with  France,  in  order  that  Scotland^ 
being  derived  of  her  former  ally,  might  be  the  more  easily 
subdued  by  them^  when  they  were  freed  from  all  other  dis-> 
traetioDS,  and  could  bring  their  whole  force  to  bear  in  a  war 
with  them.  Such  was  the  real  meaning  of  these  liberal  of- 
ferS)  but  they  would  abide  by  their  ancient  league^  nor  de- 
piurt  from  the  fidelity  they  had  once  pledged.  Repulsed  in 
this  application,  the  EkigUsh,  from  entreaty  betook  thenn 
Selves  t^  threats,  and  their  alliance  being  rejected,  denonno- 
4td  wisr;  telling  them,  if  the  Scottish  king  sent  his  be- 
trothed daughter  to  France,  to  an  enemy  of  Ekigland,  they 
would  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  voyage,  and  take  hear 
and  her  attendants  prisoners,  for  they  had  already  a  fleet 
prepared. 
She  h  Mttt  Lt»  These  threatenings  of  the  ambassadors  were  so  far 
to  France,  fj^^  terrifying  the  king,  that  having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  in 
whidi  a  great  train  of  noblemen  and  ladies  embarked,  he 
caused  his  daughter  to  set  sail  sooner  than  he  intended,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  English.  But  notwith* 
standing,  it  was  rather  by  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  the 
fbresight  of  man,  that  they  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  (rf 
their  enemies;  for,  when  not  far  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  English  fleet  were  Ijring  in  wait  for  the  Scots, 
suddenly  a  Dutch  fleet  appeared,  who  were  laden  with  wine 
flrom  Rochelle  to  Flanders.  Against  these — because  Bur^ 
gundy  being  but  lately  reconciled  to  France,  fiercely  oppos» 
td  all  her  enemies — the  English  bore  down  with  full  sail, 
and  soon  came  up  with  them,  who  being  heavy  laden  and 
anarmed,  were  all  taken  without  any  engagement  But  be« 
fore  they  could  carry  their  prizes  into  port,  die  Spaniards 
attacked  them  unexpectedly,  released  the  captured  vessels, 
and  sent  them  safe  to  Flanders.  During  this  various  fbi^ 
tune  of  the  three  nations,  the  Scots  reached  Rochelle  with* 
lait  seeing  an  enemy.     Being  there  met  by  many  nobleman 
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of  die  French  court,  they  were  brought  to  Tours,  where  the   BOOK 
Buptials  were  celebrated  with  great  r^oidngs,  amid  the  con-       ^ 
grstulatioiis  of  both  nationa.*  14S6. 

LIU  On  this  occasion^  the  English  writers,  particularly 
Edward  Hall,  and  his  plagiarist,  Grafton,  inveigh  with  great 
^leen  against  James,  as  ungrateful,  perfidious,  and  quick  ^?!^P*^' 
to  forget  favours;  who  had  been  treated  so  courteously  for  uth  refut- 
Mch  a  number  of  years  by  the  English,  honoured  with  roy-  ^' 
al  nuptials,  enriched  with  an  ample  dowery,  and  restored  to 

*  The  ttte  of  Ais  joang  princest,  atthougli  noC  mng^dttr,  was  more  than 
M&Mrilf  wtAmppf,  oven  in  the  Iwt  of  kigM»ni  Uiet  wko  htm  been  nort- 
loid  9m  ^  altw  of  poUcicd  espedienee.  YoiiBg,  iprighdj,  nd  aceomplithed, 
the  Ml  a  Tictiai  to  an  in&nioiis  oonspiiacy  carried  on  under  the  auipicet  of 
her  faisbaiid ;  and  died  at  the  age  of  twentj-two,  of  a  broken  heart !  Her 
criflKB  tpptmr  to  have  been,  her  two  great  aflhbilitj,  her  frankness  of  manners, 
■id  a  eertain  taicfeaancsa  abovt  her  dress.  The  odumnies  which  orerwhdm- 
el  h«  too  •■aoflfCible  naind  were  the  TillBnotM  aspenioM  of  a  man  scnrant,  aa 
officer  of  the  daiiphin*s»  **  who  was  proved,"  siys  Pinkerton,  "  to  be  a  joowi- 
Manda  eommom.  Hart  qoalities  which  doubtleM  recommended  him  to  the 
ipedal  proteetkni  of  Loais,**  her  husband.  Frum  the  informations  taken 
smmnaag  the  oanse  of  her  deoth,  contained  in  the  History  of  Louis  XI.  by 
Oucloi»  Pinkerton  hM  eitracted  the  emminntioos  of  this  wretch.  In  lU/di, 
llsj — August,  Jamet  de  Tilkiy  was  twice  questioned,  and  the  queen  of  France 
herself  gave  a  deposition.  TiUay  confessed,  that  on  entering  the  chamber  of 
Ar  daqpliincM  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  pcroerving  no  lights,  he  said  it 
wis  ffsadfar  jiasihrdbr  in  the  ofiWxrs  to  show  euch  negligeaoe :  denied  thsC 
be  aeensed  kdy  IVegente  of  msaaging  Margarets  aaMmrs,  as  he  wouki  not 
wish  BMce  duMtity  in  his  own  wife  than  he  was  persuaded  belonged  to  the 
dnphiness;  and  he  oflered  the  duel  to  any  man  who  would  say  that  he 
ndgaed  her  hooour :  denied  that  he  said  that  Margaret's  illness  arose  from 
Ifvc^  while  he  only  aud  it  pcoeeeded  from  her  sitting  up  tXi  nigjbt  msldng  nmr 
dens  and  hattadi,  and  that  she  would  never  have  aohild  while  she  was  so  fond 
ef  soar  i^lea  and  vmegar  :  he  denied  that  he  said  the  dauphin  did  not  k>ve 
lii  wife,  because  "  les  basjies  marches  ne  se  portoieut  pas  bien.**  The  queen*s 
depaaitiop  proves  TiUay  to  have  been  a  naeddrmg,  malicious  feUow,  capable  of 
aqr  fahehnod.  His  seoond  enminaCion  hears  that  Margaiet  would  compose 
t«cif«  rondeau¥  a  day;  that  she  sometimes  was  laced  too  tight,  at  others  too 
iooae.  The  fetal  words  at  length  appear  to  have  been,  "  Avei  vous  point  vu 
eette  dame  k?  £Ue  a  mieux  maniere  d*une  pailUrde  que  d*une  grande 
MBlMBae.  Hanw  jmi  seen  that  huly  ?  she  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  hariot 
tbia  of  a  freflt  princess.'*  He  denied  having  said  them,  mm!  offered  the  duel, 
MMrtiqf  that  no  lady  ooukl  have  more  the  appearance  of  high  birth ;  but  the 
woids  were  confirmed  by  another  witnera.  On  her  death-bed  her  confessor 
ONdd  hanfly  persuade  her  to  pardon  Jamet,  and  she  cried  out,  "Now  he  has 
#HMd  Us  pmpoae."  The  character  of  her  husband,  afterwards  Louis  XI. 
nt. 
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BOOK    liberty  after  a  long  captivity;  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
many  and  great  obligations,  he  preferred  the  friendship  of 


1436.  France  to  England  !  But  the  story  itself  easily  refutes  their 
slanders.  For,  at  first,  their  detention  of  that  prince,  in 
opposition  to  treaties  and  to  the  law  of  nations,  when  he 
landed  on  their  coasts,  was  an  injury  and  not  a  favour. 
Next,  if  they  did  not  kill  him,  but  chose  rather  to  accept 
money  than  to  pollute  their  hands  invidiously  in  the  blood, 
not  of  an  enemy  but  of  a  guest,  he  owed  his  life  to  their 
avarice,  not  to  their  love  or  compassion.  If  that  be  a  fa- 
vour, can  it  be  estimated  higher  than  that  of  robbers,  who, 
when  they  do  not  murder  their  victim,  would  wish  it  to  ap- 
pear that  they  actually  preserved  him ;  besides,  if  in  this  he 
was  indebted  to  the  English,  because  they  consulted  their 
own  gain,  it  was  a  private,  not  a  public  debt.  That  they 
bestowed  an  honourable  education  upon  a  youth  of  a  tender 
age,  a  suppliant  by  accident,  but  a  king  by  descent,  and  de* 
tained  by  the  greatest  injustice,  has  indeed  some  appearance 
of  humanity — although  the  neglect  of  it  would  have  been 
barbarous — and  possibly  might  have  merited  the  name  of  a 
favour,  had  it  not  been  destroyed  by  the  injustice  which 
preceded,  and  the  avarice  which  followed ;  unless  perhaps 
you  may  think  if  you  wound  a  person,  you  deserve  thanks 
for  his  cure,  and  consider  a  heavy  loss  an  obligation,  if  fol* 
lowed  by  some  trifling  acknowledgment;  or,  because  you 
have  performed  part  of  your  duty,  you  expect  not  only  to  be 
paid  for  the  whole,  but  to  get  a  premium :  and  what  yoo 
have  done  for  your  own  advantage,  wish  to  be  wholly  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  as  he  who  educates  a  slave  carefully, 
either  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  that  he  may  sell  at  a  higher 
price,  although  he  does  him  who  is  educated  some  service, 
yet  it  is  not  the  advantage  of  the  slave  but  his  own,  to  which 
the  master  looks  in  his  education. 

Liii.  But  they  gave  him  a  wife,  a  relation  of  their  king^ 
and  thus  the  royal  youth  was  honoured  with  royal  nuptiab  f 
What  if  that  connexion  was  not  less  honourable  to  the  fa- 
ther-in-law than  to  the  son-in-law  ?  His  daughter,  whom  he. 
must  otherwise  have  married  to  a  subject,  was  made  a  queen  $ 
and  married  into  that  family  into  which  the  most  illustrioM* 
of  the  English  kings  had  married  their  children,  and  whence 
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la  many  former  kings  had  sprung.  But  they  bestowed  a  DOOk 
large  dowery  I  To  whom,  pray,  was  that  dowery  given  ?^  ^ 
to  the  English  themselves,  who  took  it  away  before  it  was  1438. 
paid ;  ^and  in  words  only  showed  to  the  husband  what  they 
retfuned  for  their  own  use.  It  was  a  promise,  not  a  portion ; 
and  this  promise,  they  would  have  the  young  prince,  who 
had  saffered  so  many  injuries  from  them,  consider  as  a  fa- 
fomy  though  he  carried  home  his  wife  without  a  farthing  I 
But  they  sent  him  home  free ;  yes,  truly !  as  pirates  libe- 
rate their  prisoners  upon  being  paid  their  ransom.  And 
bow  free  ?  If  we  may  credit  their  own  writers,  after  having 
breed  him  to  swear,  that  he  would  always  acknowledge  the 
king  of  England  as  his  superior,  and  bring  the  kingdom,  of 
which  he  was  not  yet  in  possession,  into  perpetual  servitude ; 
which,  had  he  even  possessed,  he  could  not  alienate,  but  yet 
be  most  bind  it  over  to  another,  before  he  had  received  it. 
He  was  not  then  returned  free,  but  rather  witli  a  lighter 
species  of  fetters ;  not  a  king,  but  tlie  procurator  of  a  king; 
the  vicq^rent  of  another  i  I  omit  mentioning  that  they  com* 
pdled  a  ciq^tive,  who  was  under  the  power  of  another,  to 
promise ;  and  to  promise  that  which  he  could  not  perform 
himsdf«  nor  oblige  tliose  who  had  the  power,  to  perform  I 
Thia  is  that  wonderful  liberality  of  which  they  accuse  him 
rfbeii^  forgetful  I  But  allowing  these  strangers  to  all  mo- 
desty in  writing,  to  call  emolument  received,  a  favour  be- 
stowed; what  shall  we  think  of  their  propensity  to  falsehood 
and  love  of  dander,  who  descend  to  tell  us  that  the  king's 
daughter  was  disagreeable  to  her  husband  on  account  of 
ker  stinking  breath ;  for,  impudent  as  they  are,  they  durst 
allege  nothing  against  her  morals.  Monstrelet,  a  cotem- 
ponury  writer,  informs  us,  that  she  was  both  virtuous  and 
beantifid ;  and  the  author  of  the  Pluscartine  Book,  who  ao- 
oompanied  the  queen  during  her  voyage,  and  at  her  death, 
bas  lefl  it  on  record,  that  she  was  very  dear  both  to  her 
fitther-in-law,  her  mothei>in-law,  and  her  husband.  And 
besides,  -some  elegiac  verses,  filled  with  her  praises,  were 
published  at  Chalons  where  she  died,  were  afterwards 
translated  into  the  Scottish  language,  and  are  still  preserved* 
But  passing  over  these  calumniators,  let  us  return  to  our 
history. 
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BOOK        U!v.  When  the  king  attempted  to  raise  a  small  tax  from 
^        the  people,  to  defray  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  fleets  the 
1436      greater  part  openly  refused  to  pay  any  thing-     A  few  gave 
a  little,  and  with  ill  will  ^  on  which,  the  king  ordered  the 
collector  to  desbt  from  exacting  the  remainder,  and  retom 
what  had  been  collected.     Yet  did  he  not  prevent  the  clam- 
ours of  the  pe(^le;  for  the  designing,  and  such  as  were  irri- 
tated on  some  private  account,  constantly  excited  the  tur bu- 
Percy  rs.    lent  against  him.     At  the  same  time,  the  English,  under 
rt^  Scot-  p^rcy^  governor  of  Northumberland,  began  to  ravage  Scot* 
land,  plundering  by  sea  and  land ;  against  whom  William 
Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  was  sent  with  nearly  an  equal  foro^ 
both  having  about  four  thousand,  in  which  excursion  Aleic- 
ander  Johnston*  of  Lothian  was  slain,  a  Scottish  noblemaa 
Defeated    <>f  approved  Talour.     Some  report,  that  there  fell  altogecher^ 
by  Earl  of  q|,  (jQ^h  sides,  two  hundred,  and  others  say  that  only  fort} 
were  slain.     Of  the  English  there  were  taken  about  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners. 

Lv.  The  Scottish  king  having  been  twice  provoked  by  tbc 
English;  first,  by  the  fieet  lying   in  wait  to  intercept  hit 
daughter,  and  next,  by  the  recent  devastation  of  the  couo- 
James  be-  try ;  determined  to  declare  open  war.    Having  therefore  cot- 
ne^Rox-  j^^ted  as  numerous  an  army  as  possible^  he  vigorously  at- 
tacked Roxburgh,  and  when  he  every  moment  expected  its 
Informed  of  "surrender,  die  queen — ^who  had  come  express — arrived  in 
aoonspi.     hjg  camp.  With  the  disagreeable  intelligence  that  a  foul  coih 
spiracy  was  formed  against  him^  and  that  unless  he  watdied 
with  the  utmost  circumspection,  his  destruction  was  ine- 
▼itable.     The  king,  alarmed  at  tliis  unexpected  inteliigeno^ 
Dubandi    dismissed  his  army,  and  returned  home,  which  gave  rise  tm 
^  ^^^r ;  reports  of  the  most  disagreeable  nature — that  when  oq  the 
Tery  point  of  success,  he  abandoned  his  object  at  the  nod  d 
a  woman ;  and  that  he  seemed,  by  so  much  expense,  and  the 
trouble  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  liave  sought  noithing  bul 
disgrace.    The  king,  upon  his  return,  proceeded  to  the  mor 
Retires  to  ^^BStery  of  the  Dominicans,  near  the  walls  of  Perth,  thai  be 

Pertlk 

.  *  The  penon  alain  in  this  engBgemeat  was  not  Alesander  Johnston,  bat 
Alexander  Elphingston,  whose  wife  was  pregnant  at  his  death  of  a  daqgfate^ 
who  afterwards  was  married  to  Gilbert  Johnston,  whence,  Biridhnan  < 
tures,  the  nisnooier  had  arisen . 
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mighi  tber^  as  privately  as  possible,  make  inquiry  respect-  Boor 
ing  the  plot;  but  his  design  was  discovered  by  the  conspira*  ^ 
tors,  who  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  carry  their  treason  1437. 
into  execution.  One  of  his  domestic  servants  who  had  en* 
gaged  in  the  business,  John,— his  surname  is  not  mentioned, 
— having  informed  hb  associates  of  what  was  transacted  in 
the  palace,  hastened  their  proceedings,  before  their  secret 
designs  should  be  discovered  or  counteracted.  Walter^  earl 
of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle,  although  a  principal,  yet  as  much 
OS  possible,  kept  himself  in  the  back  ground.  He  invited 
Robert  Graham,  his  relation — formerly  mentioned— a  young 
man,  daring,  but  rash,  and  enraged  against  the  king,  as 
wdl  on  account  of  his  own  imprisonment  and  exile,  as  for 
depriving  his  brother's  son — whose  tutor  he  was^-of  Strath- 
em.  To  him  he  joined  his  own  nephew,  Robert,  an  active 
youth,  whom  he  instructed  in  what  he  wished  to  be  done; 
and  promised,  that  after  the  deed  was  finished,  as  he  would 
then  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  would  provide  for 
their  safety.  They  willingly  lent  their  assistance,  and  has- 
tened to  execute  their  purpose,  before  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  to  the  king. 

1.VI.  Having  privately  collected  their  band,  and  knowing 
that  the  king  had  but  few  attendants  in  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery ;  in  order  that  they  might  surprise  him,  and  murder 
him  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  persuaded  John, 
the  king's  servant,  whom  they  had  formerly  drawn  into  the 
conspiracy,  to  give  them  his  assistances  He  accordingly  in- 
troduced the  assassins  in  the  middle  of  the  night  into  the 
palace^  placed  them  secretly  near  tlie  bed-chamber  of  the 
king,  and  showed  them  a  door  which  could  be  easily  broken 
open,  as  he  had  taken  away  the  bar.  Others  think  they 
me  admitted  into  the  palace  by  Robert,  the  earl  of  Athole's 
grandson.  In  the  meantime,  while  they  anxiously  waited, 
an  accident  accomplished  that  which  seemed  to  present  the 
greatest  obstacle--the  breaking  open  the  bed-chamber  door. 
Walter  Straiton,  who  had  a  little  before  gone  in  with  wine, 
oaeoming  out,  when  he  perceived  armed  men,  endeavoured 
to  force  his  way  back  again,  calling  as  loud  as  he  could, 
-—traitors.  While  the  assassins  were  despatching  him,  a 
young  noble  lady,  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  as  the  greater 

VOL.  II.  H 
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BOOK   number  of  writers  say — some  call  her  Lovel — having  shut 

-  the  door,  and  not  being  able  to  find  the  bolt,  which  had  been 

1437.     traitorously  removed  by  the  servant,  thrust  her  arm  into  tlie 

hole  instead  of  the  bar ;  but  that  being  quickly  broken,  the 

assassins  entered,  and  rushed  towards  the  king,  when  the 

queen  interposed  her  own  body  to  defend  his,  and  after  he 

was  knocked  down,  stretched  herself  over  him  to  protect 

him,  nor  could  she  without  difficulty  be  torn  away,  although 

wounded  in  two  places.  Then  when  all  were  removed,  they  ac- 

U  murder-  complished  the  murder,  having  inflicted  twenty-eight  wounds, 

*  *  some  of  them  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  king.* 

LVii.  Thus  was  the  life  of  this  most  excellent  monarch 
closed  by  a  cruel  death,  at  the  hands  of  execrable  ruffians, 
to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  good  men.  When  the  mur- 
der was  divulged  by  the  wailings  and  tumult,  there  was  a 
great  concourse  from  every  place  to  the  palace ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  night — ^for  the  parricides  had  escaped  in  the  dark- 
was  spent  in  weeping,  complaining  and  lamentation.  Then 
every  one,  according  to  his  disposition,  either  to  excite  ha- 
tred towards  the  murderers,  or  to  sympathize  with  the  grief 
of  friends,  dwelt  upon  whatever,  of  prosperous  or  adverse 
circumstance,  had  befallen  the  king.  In  his  childhood  ex- 
posed to  the  snares  of  his  uncle,  to  avoid  which  he  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  power  of  the  English  ;  next,  his  father  dy- 
ing, the  rest  of  his  youth  spent  in  exile  among  his  enemies ; 
then,  by  a  change  of  fortune,  unexpectedly  restored ;  and  af- 
ter his  return,  in  a  few  years,  the  kingdom,  from  a  state  of 
the  greatest  turbulence,  altered  to  one  of  the  most  profound 
tranquillity ;  and  again,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  he,  whom 
foreign  enemies  had  spared,  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of 
his  relations  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  bis 
exertions  for  settling  the  kingdom  by  good  laws  and  institu- 

*  There  is  a  long  account  of  tbe  death  of  king  James  I.  published  by  Mft 
Pinkerton,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  History,  vol.  i.  from  a  MS.  supposed  to 
bare  been  written  about  1440,  and  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  translation  from 
a  Latin  rektion,  probably  published  in  ScoUand  by  authority.  Two  olijeetioMb 
howerer,  occur  to  this  probability:  I.  The  account  has  hitherto  escaped  tlw 
notice  of  all  our  historians.  2.  It  makes  the  **  Kyng  of  Scottes**  talk  of  hit 
**  maister  the  Kyng  of  England,**  which  no  account  published  by  authoritf  in 
Scothmd,  It  is  likely  would  have  done :  it  differs  in  some  of  the  minor  deisili 
fran  Bttcfaman,  but  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  prefewd 
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dons;  and  now,  that  death  had  extinguished  envy,  the  vir-  BOOK 
toes  both  of  his  body  and  mind  received  their  merited  eiilo>  ^ 
giom.  In  stature  he  was  rather  below  the  middle  sise^  yet  148T. 
•0  firm  and  robust,  that  he  easily  excelled  all  his  coten^XK 
rwies  in  exercises  where  strength  and  agility  were  required ; 
and  such  was  the  quickness  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  no  art  becoming  a  gentleman  to  know.  He 
spoke  rough  Latin  verse  extempore,  as  was  the  practice  €£ 
that  age.  Some  poems  written  by  him  in  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage are  yet  extant,  which  display  the  excellence  of  his 
genius,  though  perhaps  they  would  have  admitted  of  a  more 
artificial  polish.  In  music  he  was  more  exquisitely  skilled 
than  was  either  necessary  or  expedient  in  a  king,  for  there 
was  no  instrument  but  he  could  touch  with  such  science,  that 
he  might  have  contended  with  the  greatest  masters  of  hb 
day*  These  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  flowers, 
more  than  the  fruit  of  education;  ornamental,  rather  than 
useful  in  the  business  of  life ;  but  when  he  had  acquired  the 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  he  diligently  applied  to  that 
which  teaches  the  regulation  of  manners  and  the  art  of 
rrigning ;  and  how  great  and  mature  his  acquirements  in 
these  departments  were,  the  conduct  of  his  government  and 
the  laws  which  he  enacted,  not  only  for  tlie  benefit  of  his 
own  age,  but  posterity,  can  amply  testify. 

LViiJ.  The  death  of  the  king  declared  that  nothing  was 
iiKwe  popular  than  justice;  for  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  detract  from  him  while  alive,  followed  his  memory  with 
the  most  affectionate  regret  when  dead.  The  nobles,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  his  murder,  spontaneously  assembled 
firom  all  quarters,  and  before  a  trial  was  regularly  decreed, 
they  sent  messengers  every  where  to  apprehend  the  perpe* 
trators,  and  bring  them  to  justice.  A  great  number  be* 
iog  taken,  the  chief  were  put  to  death  by  a  novel  and  most 
eiqnbite  mode  of  punishment ;  the  rest  were  hanged.  The 
principal  actors  were  Walter,  earl  of  Athol,  his  grandson 
Robert,  and  their  relation,  Robert  Graham.  The  punish-  Puniih. 
meat  of  earl  Walter — because  he  was  considered  the  ooib-  ^^^  ^ 
triYer  of  the  whole — was  prolonged  for  three  days.  On  the 
first,  he  aras  {daced  upon  a  cart,  on  which  a  kind  of  crane, 
in  the  form  of  a  stork,  was  erected,  to  which  he  was  drawn 
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James  IL — ^Livingston  Regent,  and  Crichton  Chancellor. — Queen  steals  the 
King. — Death  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. — ^Extravagant  conduct  of 
his  son. — Crichton  carries  off  the  King. — Estates  meet. — Complaints  of 

the  people Earl  of  Douglas  murdered  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.-*- 

William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  persuades  the  King  to  call  Crichton  and  Livmg- 
ston  to  account-— They  are  declared  traitors. — Earl  of  Crawford  killed.-^ 
Crichton  again  made  Chancellor.— Unparalleled  insolence  of  Douglas. 
Awful  death  of  Cameron,  Bishop  of  Glasgow. — War  with  England. — Bat*> 
tie  of  Sark. — Truce  with  England. — King  marries  Mary  of  Guelderland. 
—Earl  Douglas  goes  to  Home. — Proceedings  against  him  in  his  absence. 
— Ketums,  and  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom. — Deprived  of  his  oflioe. 
—Waylays  Crichton.— Hangs  Sir  John  Herris. — Killed  by  the  King.^. 
James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  makes  War  against  the  King. — Declared  a  RebeL 
—Flees  to  England — Defeated  in  Annandale. — ^Earl  of  Ormond  put  to 
death. — ^Earl  Douglas  defeated  by  Earl  of  Angus. — ^English  Nobles  apply  for 
assistance  against  Henry  VL — The  King's  Reply. — ^Besieges  Rxncbuigh 
Castle. — Is  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  Cannon-^Including  the  period  (loai 
1437  to  1400. 

BOOK    '•  After  the  punishment  of  his  father's  murderers,  Jame$> 

XJ-       only  son  of  the  late  king,  a  child  scarcely  seven  years  of  age^ 

Crowned     was  crowned  in  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  Edinburgh,  on 

>*37.         ^jjg  2Tth  day  of  March ;  but  he  being  unfit  to  'assume  the 

reins  of  government,  a  great  contest  arose  among  the  nobles, 

respecting  the  choice  of  a  regent    Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas, 

was  by  far  the  richest,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish 

chieftains  of  his  day ;  but  Alexander  Livingston,*  and  Wil* 

*  Sir  Alexander  Levingston  of  Callendar,  near  Falkirk,  Stiriingshire,  from 
him  descended  the  lords  Levingston,  raised  to  this  honour  by  James  IL,  and 
created  earls  of  Linlithgow  by  James  VL 
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liam  Crichton,*  though  both  belonging  to  families  of  inferior   BOOK 
rank,  possessed  greater   authority  and   reputation,   having     ^'' 
held  the  highest  official  situations  during  the  former  reign,      j^^^ 
The  majoritv  of  the  nobility,  therefore,  favoured  their  pre- 
tensions, because  they  were  jealous  of  Douglas,f  whose  power 
was  an  object  of  uneasiness  even  to  the  kings  themselves. 
Livingston  was  in  consequence  advanced  to  the  r^ency,  Liringtton 
and  Crichton  made  chancellor,  which  office  he  had  borne  e^^^ 
under  the  last  monarch.  Chancellor. 

II.  Scarcely  had  the  parliament  separated  when  the  coun- 
try became  the  prey  of  faction.  The  chancellor  remained 
with  the  king  in  Exlinburgh  castle,  the  regent  was  with  the 
queen  in  Stirling ;  and  Douglas,  indignant  at  being  neglect- 
ed at  the  last  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  uncertain  which  of 
the  parties  he  hated  most,  was  not  displeased  at  the  general 
confusion ;  and  the  men  of  Annandale,  accustomed  to  rob- 
bery and  theft,  induced  by  his  not  restraining,  rather  than 
Us  encouraging  them,  began  to  ravage  and  waste  all  the 
neighbouring  counties  as  if  they  had  been  hostile  territories. 
When  complaint  of  these  outrages  was  made  to  the  gover-  Dintrftrti^it 
nors,  they  first  reminded  Douglas  of  his  duty — for  he  com-  ^,nt^.^'* 
manded  in  Annandale — by  letters,  and  then  more  sharply 

*&  Williais  Crichton,  afterward  lord  of  Crichton,  in  Lothian.  His  dc- 
■caidaiiti  were  forfeited,  1481.  His  second  son  married  the  heretrix  of  San- 
quhsir,  named  Ross,  from  whom  descended  the  lords  Sanquhair,  afterward 
cnii  of  Dmnfries.  Crichton  on  the  forfeiture,  was  given  to  the  Hepbums 
of  Bothwell,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  earl  Francis — sister's  son  to 
queen  Mary's  panunour — Crichton  was  given  to  the  house  of  Bucdeugh. 
CiMrfofd*8  Note. 

t  AbercTombie  mentions  having  seen  two  original  papers,  in  the  possession 
of  lord  Gray,  widi  the  great  seal  affixed,  dated  Edinbui^h,  28th  November, 
■d  8th  December,  from  which  it  would  appear  a  parliament  was  held  at 
ScBobM)^  87th  November,  1438,  by  Archibald,  duke  of  Touraine,  earl  of 
IXtagtii,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  whence  he  supposes,  that  the 
*viy  was  divided ;  that  Crichton  filled  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  Livingston 
VIS  keeper  of  the  king^  person  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
(Omed  lacC,  that  the  royal  infant  was  kept  by  Crichton  in  Edinburgh  castle, 
mi  stolen  thence  by  his  mother  early  in  1439.  Before  this,  however,  Ar« 
clufaiU,  eaii  Douglas,  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  a 
yovdi  of  fourteen,  who  frt>m  his  age,  could  not  sustain  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
Pvnl,  and  nothing  of  importance  occurring  during  the  few  months  his  father 
M  (Im  rmk,  the  drcamstance  may  have  been  overlooked  as  trivial,  ^y  out 
^"toriaas. 
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BOOK  expostulated  with  him ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  punishing 
^  the  past,  that  he  increased  the  growing  evil  by  impiuiity ; 
1437.  for  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  vassals  should  obey  the  sum- 
mons of  the  king's  officers  to  stand  trial,  or  submit  to  any 
such  act  of  magistracy  exercitied  by  them  ;  for  the  privilq^ 
of  judging,  commonly  called  the  right  of  regality,  was  held 
by  him  as  a  grant  from  former  kings,  and  whoever  attempU 
ed  to  lessen  it  should  suffer  death.  The  regent  and  chan- 
cellor might  deplore,  but  could  not  alter  this  state  of  affiiirs  * 
and  in  the  meantime,  insubordination  spread  like  a  gangrene 
throughout  all  parfs  of  Scotland  on  this  side  the  Forth. 
Even  these  two  parties  were  at  variance  among  themselves, 
and  issued  proclamations  in  every  town,  almost  every  village 
— the  regent  forbidding  the  lieges  to  obey  the  chancellor, 
and  the  chancellor  prohibiting  them  from  obeying/the  r^ent 
and  if  any  person  entered  a  complaint  .to  either,  on  his  re- 
turn he  was  certain  to  suffer  from  the  adverse  faction,  some« 
times  his  house  even  burned  to  the  ground,  and  every  thing 
he  possessed  totally  destroyed ;  for,  in  their  mutual  devast»» 
tions,  they  destroyed  each  other  with  more  than  hostile 
fury.  The  moderate  men  who  joined  neither,  remained  at 
home  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  privately  bewailing  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  countiy.  Thus,  whilst  each  endeavour- 
ed to  strengthen  himself,  the  good  of  the  realm  was  ne- 
glected by  all. 

III.  The  queen,  who  was  with  the  regent  at  Stirling,  ia 
order  to  procure  the  ascendancy  for  her  own  party,  undertook 
Bold  pm-  *  ^^^  project.     Having  gone  to  Eldinburgh,  under  the  pre- 
Ject  of  the  text  of  visiting  her  son,  she  was  admitted  by  the  chancellor 
**'*T438.     *"^^  ^^®  castle,  where  bebg  courteously  entertained,  after 
the  first  compliments  had  passed,  she  began  to  lament  the  si- 
tuation of  the  kingdom,  and  enlarged  upon  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  mischiefs  which  flowed  from  their  mutual 
animosities. .   She  had  always  anxiously  desired,  she  said,  for 
the  public  advantage,  to  have  these  dissensions  compoaed» 
that  there  might  be,  if  not  perfect  tranquillity*,  at  least  some 
appearance  of  a  government  in  the  realm;  but  as  she  now 
|)ossessed  neithei   influence  nor  authority  in  her  public,  she 
would  attempt  to  perform  her  duty  in  her  private  capacttgr* 
and  use  her  most  strenuous  endeavours  that  her  son  shoald 
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te  fo  liberally  and  piously  educated  in  the  prospect  of  reign*   BOOK 
ii^  that  be  might  be  able  afterward  to  apply  some  remedy      ^^ 
to  the  daily  increasing  evils.     This  duty,  prescribed  to  her  '^u^T' 
bj  nature,  would  not,  she  hoped,  procure  for  her  the  envy 
of  any  one;  they  might  take  the  other  departments  of  the 
administration,  who  believed  themselves  equal  to  the  bur* 
then,  but  let  them  recollect  so  to  conduct  themselves,  as  to 
be  able  to  render  an  account  to  the  king  when  he  came  of 
age.     She  delivered  these  sentiments  with  such  an  appear- 
ance of  sinceriQr,  that  the  chancellor  gave  her  implicit  cre- 
dit; and,  as  she  had  no  attendants  from  whom  either  fraud 
or  violence  was   to   be  apprehended,  he   gave  her  liberty 
to  visit  her  son  as  often  as  she  chose ;  to  remain  with  him 
alone;  and  siHnetimes  to  pass  the  night   with   him  in  the 
castle. 

IV.  During  all  this  while  the  queen  artfully  held  frequent 
conversations  with  the  governor,  about  healing  the  existing 
dissensions,  frequently  inviting  those  of  the  opposite  faction 
to  the  discussions ;  and  by  her  frankness  so  charmed  him, 
that  he  consulted  with  her  about  almost  all  his  plans.  The 
chancellor  being  dius  cozened,  she  easily  persuaded  the  child 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  follow  her  out  of  prison,  and  free  him- 
self from  the  hands  of  that  wicked  man,  who,  she  said,  co- 
vered bis  own  crimes  by  the  royal  name,  and  monopolized 
all  offices  of  trust  to  himself,  neglecting  the  public  interest 
to  advance  his  own.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  him  to  attend  to  the  good  advices  of  his  friends,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  lier.  By  such  speeches,  a  mother,  and  a 
woman  of  ability,  readily  induced  an  inexperienced  youth, 
and  her  son,  especially  as  she  promised  him  greater  free- 
dom, to  intrust  himself  wholly  to  her  guidance.  Every  thing 
bang  prepared  for  flight,  she  went  to  the  chancellor  and  told 
him,  that  she  was  boiud  by  a  vow  which  she  had  formed  for 
Ae  safety  of  her  son,  and  would  remain  that  night  in  the 
cuAtj  but  early  next  morning  she  would  set  out  for  White- 
kffk,*  k>  pay  it ;  and  in  the  meantime  commended  her  son  to 

"WUtddik,  in  Bndiaii,  celehrated  for  pilgrinwges  in  Popish  timet.  St. 
AUnd,  oi;  as  loinetiniet  contncted  for  Beatua  Aldred,  Baldred.  after  hi* 
teh,  had  the  tpedal  privilege  bestowed  upon  him  of  having  hit  bodj  in 

VOL.  II.  I 
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BOOKC    his  care  till  she  should  return.     He,  suspecting  no  decek, 
^*'       wished  her  a  happy  journey  and  a  safe  return,  and  parted. 


143S.  '^ext  morning,  as  previously  arranged,  the  king,  shut  up  in 
a  chest,  which  had  been  in  use  to  contain  the  queen's  dress, 
was  carried  out  of  the  castle  by  trusty  adherents,  and  tran- 
Cairies  hor  sported  to  Leith ;  she  herself,  to  avoid  suspicion,  following 
wn  lo  tir-  ^j^j^  ^  j.^^  attendants.  Every  thing  being  ready  there,  she 
went  on  board  a  small  vessel  at  that  port,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  tide,  set  sail  for  Stirling.  The  king's  servants 
waited  till  the  day  had  advanced  for  his  awakening,  so  that 
before  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  ship  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  and  the  wind  having  been  favourable,  he 
landed  at  Stirling  in  the  evening.  The  king  and  queen  were 
received  by  the  regent  and  all  the  multitude,  with  the  great- 
est joy  and  acclamation ;  the  adroitness  of  the  queen  was 
the  topic  of  universal  praise,  and  the  established  reputa- 
tion of  the  chancellor  for  prudence,  became  the  object  of 
general  ridicule.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  the  popu- 
lace for  two  days,  with  their  usiml  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  joy. 

y.  On  the  third  day,  those  who  belonged  to  Livingston's 
faction  assembled,  the  greater  part  induced  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  change,  and  some  influenced  by  the  authority  of 
the  king's  name.  When  they  were  informed  of  the  whole 
transaction,  all  joined  in  extolling  the  spirit  of  the  queen  in 
undertaking,  her  wisdom  in  conducting,  and  her  felicity  in 
accomplishing  her  object,  and  inveighed  strongly  against  the 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  chancellor,  and  his  ingratitude  Co 
the  queen  and  the  regent  He  was  accused  of  being  die 
sole  author  of  all  the  discord,  and  of  ail  the  evils  which  had 
arisen  from  the  civil  dissensions.  He  had  converted,  it  was 
said,  the  public  revenue  to  his  private  use ;  he  had  forcibly 
taken  away  the  property  of  individuals,  and  what  he  could 
not  take  away  he  had  destroyed.  He  alone  was  possessed 
of  power,  honours,  and  wealth ;  the  rest  had  only  disgrace, 
idleness,  and  poverty.  Such  oppression,  although  great,  yet 
greater  must  have  followed,  had  not  tlie  queen,  evidently  un- 

fhrae  cfifierpm  placet  at  the  nuDe  time,  and  Whiteldrk  tA'aa  one  of  the  fiin«i. 
•d  spots. 
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Jer  the  guidance  of  heaven,  at  bravely  as  ibitunately,  deii-    fiOdK 
lered  the  king  from  prison,  and  the  people  from  the  chan-       ^' 


cellor's  tyranny— for  what  might  not  private  persons  fear  1438. 
from  him  who  imprisoned  his  king  ?  What  hope  of  reoon- 
cOiatKNi  would  be  entertained  by  his  enemies  with  the  man 
vho  had  so  perfidiously  circumvented  his  friends  ?  What 
relief  could  the  inferior  ranks  expect  from  him,  whose  insa- 
tiable avarice  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  could  not  satisfy  ? 
Wherefore,  since  by  divine  aid,  and  the  activity  of  her  ma- 
jes^,  they  had  been  freed  from  hb  tyranny,  every  measure 
ought  to  be  taken  to  render  the  happiness  perpetual :  to  ac- 
complish which,  one  thing  was  necessary ;  he  must  be  ex- 
pelled the  castle,  and  either  put  to  death,  or  so  disarmed  that 
nothing  might  be  feared  from  him  in  future,  although  safety 
could  scarcely  be  expected  while  he  lived ;  because,  accus- 
tomed as  he  had  been  to  murder  and  rapine,  he  would  never 
be  quiet  while  spirit  or  strength  remained. 

VL  When  Alexander  had  delivered  his  opinion  in  council 
to  this  effect,  a  great  majority  assenting,  it  was  determined 
that  each  should  return  home,  and  raise  as  many  soldiers  as 
possible,  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  nor  depart  from 
before  it*unul  they  took  it.  To  facilitate  this  tiie  queen 
promised  that  she  would  fiimish  a  great  quantity  of  corn 
from  her  granaries  in  Fife ;  but  despatch  was  chiefly  requi- 
site while  their  design  was  secret,  and  the  enemy  unprovid- 
ed for  sustaining  a  siege.  In  the  meantime  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  Douglas,  whose  implacable  hatred  towards 
the  chancellor  was  well  known  ;  and  as  they  possessed  men, 
money,  and  the  authority  of  the  king's  name,  which  the 
chancellor  had  been  deprived  of,  no  hope  now  remained  to 
their  enemy  but  in  their  mercy.  The  assembly  l)eing  dis-  Crichum 
solved,  in  a  short  time  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  expe-  Edinburgh 
dition,  and  the  castle  was  closely  invested.  castle. 

VTi.  The  chancellor,  who  had  obtained  information  of  their 
designs,  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety,  and  of  preserving 
Ms  dignity,  on  being  able  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Douglas. 
Re  therefore  sent  supplicating  messengers  to  effect  a  treaty^  Applift  to 
offering  his  pledge  if  he  would  assist  him  in  his  present  ^*^  **" 
distress ;  and  at  the  same  time  urging,  that  Douglas  greatly 
deceived    him.self,    if  he    imagined    that   the  ambition  and 
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BOOK  cruelty  of  his  enemies  would  be  satisfied  with  his—the  chon- 
^^      cellor's-— desiruction,  for  which  they  would  use  him  as  a 
1438.     Stepping  stone.     To  this  Douglas  replied  with  greats  free- 
dom than  policy :  That  the  perfidy  of  both  the  rivals  was 
His  reply,   much  upon  a  par ;  the  cause  of  their  dispute  was  not  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  but  their  own  private  ambition,  in 
which  contest  it  was  of  no  amsequence  who  prevailed,  but 
if  both  were  destroyed,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
state ;  nor  could  any  loyal  subject  desire  a  more  delightful 
spectacle,  than  a  mortal  combat  between  such  duellists. 

VIII.  When  this  answer  was  divulged  in  the  respective 
armies — ^for  the  castle  was  already  besieged — it  had  the  ef- 
fect of  producing  among  both  a  readier  desire  for  peace.  A 
truce  being  concluded  for  two  days,  the  regent  and  chancel- 
lor had  a  conference,  in  which  they  soon  came  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  danger,  both  public  and  private,  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed,  if  they  pertinaciously  persisted  in 
their  mutual  animosity ;  for  Douglas  waited  as  a  spectator 
of  the  event  of  their  contest,  that,  unbroken,  he  might  attack 
the  conqueror  ;  when  one  being  destroyed,  or  both  weaken- 
ed, he  would  possess  himself  of  the  whole  power  of  the  king- 
dom ;  therefore,  no  hope  of  safety  remained  to  eithe'r,  except 
Regentand  >"  ^^^^  concord.  Their  common  danger  easily  reconciled 
cliMic0llor  these  acute  politicians.  Crichton,  as  had  been  agreed,  hav- 
ing delivered  up  the  keys  to  the  king,  professed  a  surrender 
both  of  the  castle  and  himself  into  his  power,  and  declared, 
that  it  had  never  been  his  intention  to  disobey  his  will ;  on 
which,  with  the  universal  consent  of  all  present,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  favour.  The  king,  that  same  night,  supped  in 
the  castle  thus  surrendered  to  him,  and  next  day  the  chan- 
cellor was  formally  appointed  governor,  and  Livingston  en- 
tered upon  the  administration  of  his  office  as  regent.*    Thus, 

*  The  reign  of  James  IL  is  inrolvefl  in  considerable  confusion,  and  the  au- 
thorities are  both  obscure  and  contiadictory.  From  the  MS.  documents  in 
the  possession  of  lord  Gray,  referred  to  in  a  former  note,  p.  55,  and  others 
Ijelonging  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  also  mentioned  by  Abercrombie,  then 
ean  be  little  doubt  but  that  Archibald  Earl  Douglas  acted  [yet  I  apprehend 
it  was  only  pro  tempore,]  as  lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  think 
Abercrombie's  supposition  has  consideFsble  probability,  that  the  diatensiom 
between  Crichton  and  Leviiigston,  did  not  take  place  till  after  th«  death  of 
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after  a  deadly  hatred,  the  expectation  of  mutual  advantage,   BOOIC 
•od  the  fear  of  their  common  enemy,  united  the  rivals,— it  ____. 
was  hoped  for  ever,^in  the  firmest  bonds  of  friendship.      I43S. 
During  these  civil  commotions,  besides  robberies  and  mur- 
ders perpetrated  every  where  among  the  common  people 
with  impunity,  a  few  lurking  feuds  broke  out  among  some 
iUuslrious  families.     The  year  after  the  king's  death,  on  the 
tlat  of  September,  and  during  a  truce,  Thomas  Boyd  of 
Kilmarnock  treacherously  slew  Allan   StUart  of  Darnley, 
whom  he  met  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow.     Next  year, 
on  the  IHh  of  July,  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Allan,  van- 
quislied  Boyd  in  a  set  battle^  in  which  there  was  a  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  Boyd  himself  fell. 

IX.  About  this  time,  apparently  very  opportunely,  died  Dwth  of 
Archibald  Douglas,  whose  power,  when  alive,  had  been  for-  ^j  ^  * 
midable  to  alL    He  died  of  a  fever,  the  next  year  after  James  DouglM, 
L    William,  his  son,  the  sixth  earl  in  his  family,  succeeded 
Wm ;  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  the  most 
excellent  promise,  if  his  education  had  been  equal  to  his  rank. 
But  flattery,  the  continual  plague  of  great  families,  corrupted 
his  tender  age,  already  insolent  through  premature  freedom  ; 
ior  parasites  accustomed  to  idleness,  and  to  whom  the  folly  rmpm- 
of  the  rich  is  a  source  of  gain,  by  praising  his  father's  mag-  ^?n^ 
nificence^  and  more  than  royal  wealth  and  power,  easily  per*  hU  motee- 
Miaded  a  simple  and  indiscreet  youth  to  maintain  a  large  ^^' 
tstablisbment,  and  always  to  appear  in  public  attended  by  a 
train,  greatly  beyond  the  retinue  of  any  other  chieftain  ;  to 
retain  his  ancient  vassals  by  kindness,  and  to  acquire  new 
ODes  by  gifts ;  to  create  knights  and  noblemen ;  to  distinguish 
the  orders  in  imitation  of  the  meetings  of  the  estates ;  and, 
in  fine,  to  omit  nothing  by  which  he  n^ght  vie  with  the  ma- 


<■)  Archibald,  and  that  the  mci^^f:^  sent  by  Crichton  wta  to  his  successor 
^^HKan.  The  answer  accords  with  the  chamcter  of  a  petulent  bojr.  He  jni[>* 
V^m,  abo»  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Arrhibakl,  to  belong  of  right  to  William. 
Abdooinbie,  toL  ii.  p.  320,  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  reconcile  the 
neoids  and  Buchanan,  is  by  supposing, — and  as  there  are  no  dombU  to  puzzle 
w^  tht  resohition  nay  be  correct, — that  there  is  a  complete  blank  of  a  year  in 
tb  Mmtif9f  from  ike  coronation  of  the  child,  till  the  year  in  which  WilKum 
MKtcded  to  tbe  earkkmi  of  Douglas ;  and  that  the  death  of  Archibald,  ch.  ix. 
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BOOK  jesty  of  the  king.  To  these  things,  which  were  sufficiently 
^''  invidious  of  themselves,  he  added  another  imprudence,  that 
1439.  greatly  increased  the  indignation  of  all  loyal  subjects ;  he 
went  generally  guarded  by  two  thousand  horse,  among  whom 
were  many  convicted  criminals,  notorious  robbers,  and  other 
infamous  miscreants,  with  whom  he  would  come  to  court, 
and  even  intrude  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  not  only  to 
display  his  power,  but  as  if  he  wished  to  strike  terror ;  and 
even  this  insolence  he  surpassed,  by  sending  men  of  rank 
as  ambassadors  to  France — Malcolm  Fleeming  and  John 
Lauder,* — who,  by  representing  the  services  of  his  ances- 
tors to  the  kings  of  France,  easily  obtained  a  confirmation 
of  the  title,  Duke  of  Touraine,  which  honour  his  grandfa- 
ther had  received  from  Charles  VII.  for  his  services,  and 
his  father  also  had  enjoyed.  Elevated  by  this  accession 
of  grandeur,  he  despised  the  regent  and  chancellor  as 
his  father's  enemies,  nor  did  he  much  reverence  the  king 
himself. 

X.  When  the  power  of  the  Douglases  seemed  already  too 
exorbitant,  a  new  cause  of  suspicion  arose.  William  Stuart 
had  an  ample  inheritance  in  Lorn.  His  brother  James,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  king,  having  married  the  queen,  and  had 
several  children  by  her,  indignant  at  not  being  admitted  to 
any  part  of  the  administration,  in  order  to  obtain  his  object, 
and  revenge  the  supposed  af&ont,  seemed  inclined  to  join 
the  Douglas  faction ;  nor  was  the  queen  supposed  ignorant 
of  his  design,  for  she  also  was  greatly  enraged  at  being  over- 
looked by  the  regent.  On  account  of  these  suspicious  ap- 
pearances, the  queen,  her  husband,  and  her  husband's  bro- 
ther were  thrown  into  confinement,  on  the  2d  of  August^ 
A.  D.  — .  The  queen  was  shut  up  by  herself  in  a  small 
narrow  apartment,  and  was  besides,  closely  guarded;  the 
others  were  put  in  irons  and  committed  to  prison,  nor  were 
they  released  until  the  3 1st  of  August,  when  the  queen  had 
cleared  herself  in  parliament  from  any  knowledge  of  these 
new  plots,  James  and  his  brother  having  also  given  security 
that  they  would  not  attempt  any  thing  against  the  regent, 
nor  accept  of  any  public  employment  without  his  permission. 

*  ^TaIcolln,  Lord  Fleeming  of  Cambrnauld,  and  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Htlton. 
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Daring  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  ^budaean  Is-    BOOK 
landers  made  a  descent  upon  the  contuient,  spreading  deso- 


lation on  every  side,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  and  mark-  |^^^ 
ing  their  prepress  by  unexampled  rapacity  and  cruehy ;  nor 
(lid  they  confine  their  ravages  to  the  sea  coast,  but  even  in 
Lennox  they  murdered  John  Colquhoun,  a  nobleman  whom 
they  had  invited  from  Inchmurin,  an  island  in  Loch  Lomond, 
on  their  pledged  faith  to  a  conference.  The  frequent  per« 
petraUon  of  such  barbarities,  together  with  the  want  of  cu)- 
tlvation,  and  an  unfavourable  season,  occasioned  a  famine,  FaBdn« 
which  was  followed  with  a  pestilence  that  continued  forunJ^"***" 
nearly  two  years,  of  so  virulent  a  nature,  that  those  who 
were  seiaed  with  the  distemper  seklom  survived  above  one 
day.  The  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes  was  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  regent,  who  now  ruled  without  control ;  and, 
in  contempt  of  the  chancellor  and  the  nobles  of  his  faction, 
concentrated  the  whole  administration  of  the  kingdom  in 
himself.  It  was  also  a  complaint  against  him,  that,  upon  the 
slightest  suspicion,  be  threw  into  prison  numbers  of  noble- 
nen  and  gentlemen,  and  punished  them  severely,  or  pardon- 
ed them  solely  at  his  own  pleasure.  He  was  besides  said  to 
bold  secret  correspondence  with  Douglas. 

XI.  The  chancellor,  who  could  neither  bear  these  things  chanoeUoi 
with  patience,  nor  oppose  them  by  force,  resolved  to  suppress  f  ti«rw  to 
hi«  anger  for  a  time,  and  withdraw  from  the  court.  He  ac-  cJ^^ 
cordingly,  on  the  first  opportunity,  left  the  king  and  regent 
at  Stirling,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  with  a  large  body  of  his 
adherents,  and  remained  in  that  strongly  fortified  castle,  to 
watch  the  crisis  of  the  unstable  times;  which  step,  when 
known,  occasioned  a  great  dislike  to  the  regent's  power,  and 
excited  a  general  sympathy  towards  the  chancellor  in  his  re- 
tirement. Nor  did  Crichton  neglect  to  improve  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  public,  for  he  had  determined,  by  some  bold  ac- 
tion, to  check  the  insolence  of  his  opponent,  and  rescue  him- 
self from  contempt.  When  he  discovered  by  his  spies  that 
^  king  amused  himself  every  day  in  hunting,  and  was  but 
negligently  attended;  watching  an  opportunity  of  Alexan- 
^9  absence,  and  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
^Bcdities  of  the  country,  the  proper  time,  and  the  number  of 
^  guards,  he  marked  out  a  spot  not  far  from  Stirling,  in 
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BOOK   which  he  placed  the  most  confidential  of  his  friends,  with  as 

^^'       many  troops  as  he  could  collect,  and  instructed  them  to 

1440.     await  his  coming.     He,  himself,  with  a  few  horsemen,  took 

his  station  before  day-break  in  a  wood  near  the  castle,  and 

Surpnues  there  expected  the  arrival  of  the  king.  Fortune  favoured 
this  bold  undertaking;  for  the  king  having  entered  the  wood 
at  daybreak,  with  a  few  unarmed  attendants,  fell  among  the 
armed  band  of  the  chancellor.  These  respectfully  saluted 
him  as  king,  and  encouraged  him,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer ;  the  chancellor,  at  the  same  time,  exhorting  him  brief- 
ly, to  assert  his  own  independence,  and  that  of  his  crown ; 
'tDk  rescue  himself  from  Alexander's  bondage,  and  live  in  fu- 
ture, royally  and  freely ;  and  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
dictates  and  rule  of  others,  take  the  reins  into  his  own 
hands,  and  relieve  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  into  which 
they  had  been  plunged  so  deeply  by  the  ambition  and  cu- 
pidity of  their  governors,  that  no  person,  unless  the  prince 
himself  should  assume  the  government,  could  apply  a  re- 
medy:  adding,  that  he  might  do  so  without  risk,  for  he  had 
provided  a  great  body  of  horse,  who  would  attend  him 
wherever  he  wished,  or  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  go. 
When  the  king,  by  his  countenance,  seemed  to  approve  of 
the  proposal,-^ither  convinced  by  what  he  heard,  or  dis- 
sembling through  fear, — the  chancellor  seized  his  bridle^ 
and  led  him  straight  to  his  own  party.  Those  who  were 
with  the  king  seeing  resistance  impossible,  being  few  and 
unarmed,  their  opponents  many  and  well  accoutred,  return- 
ed back  with  chagrin  ;  while  the  king,  attended  by  four  tbou- 

Carriei       ^"^  soldiers,  marched  forward  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 

iM^  if    k  ""^^^^^^^  '^y  ^^^  populace  with  great  joy. 

XII.  When  the  regent  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he 
returned  to  Stirling,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  vexation^ 
to  consider  what  line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue.  His 
high  spirit  was  tortured  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
childishly  beguiled  through  his  own  carelessness,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  suspected  the  deceit  was  practised  by  sowm 
of  his  own  people;  and  thus  uncertain  whom  to  trust  or 
fear,  he  remained  long  in  a  distracting  state  of  painful  sus- 
pense. At  last,  becoming  composed,  he  began  to  reflect  up* 
upon  a  remedy  for  the  misfortune ;  he  knew  he  was  not  able 


Edinburgh. 
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to  cope  with  the  chancellor,  a  man  of  prudence  and  activity,  BOOK 
fiiroured  by  the  people,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  ^^' 
the  king.  He  had  so  deeply  offended  the  queen  by  her  "  .^^ 
close  confinement,  that  he  scarcely  hoped  to  be  reconciled 
to  her ;  and  t;ven  if  reconciled,  he  could  expect  little  from 
her  assistance.  Douglas  had  sufficient  jx>wer,  but  had  no 
prudence  ;  he  was  young,  wavering,  corrupted  by  flatterers, 
and  guided  by  parasites ;  and  as  it  usually  happens  in  such 
circumstances,  that  the  worst  have  the  greatest  influence,  he 
considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  betake  himself  to  such  a 
worthless  crew.  The  chancellor,  although  he  was  opposed 
to  him,  was  a  man  of  sense,  in  whose  age  and  disposition  he 
could  place  more  confidence ;  nor  was  the  cause  of  offence 
10  great,  but  that  the  recollection  of  ancient  friendship  might 
surmount  it.  What,  however,  afforded  the  greatest  chance 
.of  efiecting  a  reconciliation,  was  the  similarity  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  the  necessity  of  their  concord  for  the  preservation 
of  the  state;  besides,  his  enmity  was  above  all  to  be  dread- 
ed, because,  if  he  joined  himself  to  the  opposite  faction,  he 
bad  it  in  his  power  to  deprive  him  of  bis  office,  or  drive 
him  into  banishment. 

xui.  Livingston  having  discussed  these  topics  with  his  KeMntand 
advisers  and  others  who  wished  well  to  the  country,  by  their  chauoelu»r 
advice  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  attended  only  with  his  com-  f^noaT"*" 
mon  train.     It  happened  accidentally,  tliat  the  bishops  of 
Aberdeen  and  Moray,  men  illustrious  for  learning  and  vir- 
tue according  to  the  estimation  of  the  times,  were  then  both 
in  the  city,  and  by  their  mediation  a  meeting  was  effected 
between  the  regent  and  the  chancellor,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles,  each  accompanied  by  a  few  friends.     The  regent  first 
began  the  conference : — ^^  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,"  he  Regent*t 
said,  **  to  lament,  in  a  long  oration,  what  are  sufficiently  well  a'J*i««»- 
known  to  all — the  mischiefs  which  spring  from  intestine  dis- 
sensions, or  the  advantages  which  arise  from  internal  concord; 
I  could  wish  these  were  rather  known  to  us  by  foreign  exam- 
flea  than  domestic  experience.     I  shall  proceed  to  that  which 
concerns  the  safety  of  all  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  but  es- 
pecially, and  more  nearly  ourselves.     Our  disagreement,  al- 
though it  neither  arises  from  avarice  nor  ambition,  but  only 
because,  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  both 
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BOOK.   Wish  to  preserve,  you  and  I  are  of  different  opinions;  yet  it 
^'*       is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  this  disagreement  do  not 


1440.  occasion  public  hurt  to  the  nation,  or  private  ruin  to  our- 
selves. All  eyes  are  turned  on  us  ;  the  wicked  expect  to  en* 
joy  greater  licentiousness ;  the  aspiring  to  reap  honours, 
wealth,  and  power,  from  our  destruction.  Men  newly  rais- 
ed to  exalted  situations  must  expect  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  envious;  who,  as  they  repine  at  their  success,  and 
calumniate  their  prosperity,  so  they  delight  in  their  adversity, 
and  wish  and  hope  for  their  downfall.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, the  more  anxiously  to  consult  our  own  safety,  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  public,  and  how  we 
may  be  revenged  upon  our  enemies  with  the  greatest  glo- 
ry to  ourselves.  To  accomplish  this,  the  only  me^od 
is — that,  forgetting  private  quarrels,  we  bend  all  our 
thoughts  and  aims  to  the  public  advantage;  remembering, 
that  for  the  protection  of  the  king  intrusted  to  our  fi- 
delity, and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  committed  to  our 
charge,  we  are  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account.  Let  us 
then,  as  we  have  formerly,  with  mistaken  zeal,  striven  who 
should  be  the  greatest  in  honour  and  authority,  for  the  fu- 
ture contend  who  shall  exceed  in  moderation  and  justice. 
Thus,  at  last,  we  shall  cause  the  common  people,  who  now 
hate  and  impute  their  calamities  to  us,  love  and  respect  us ; 
the  nobles,  who,  trusting  to  our  dissensions,  indulge  in  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  will  return  to  a  sense  of  moderation ; 
and  the  chiefs,  who  contemn  the  weakness  of  our  divisions, 
overawed  by  our  union,  will  revert  to  their  obedience*  For 
my  own  part,  I  cheerfully  allow  the  tender  age  of  the  king 
to  be  regulated  by  you,  as  he  was  intrusted  to  your  chaige 
by  his  father  during  hin  lifetime ;  and  the  more  seriously  I 
reflect  upon  the  ofiice,  I  think  myself  not  deprived  of  an  ho* 
nour,  but  relieved  from  a  burthen.  If  I  have  received  from 
you  any  private  injury,  I  frankly  forgive  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
public ;  and  if  I  have  done  you  wrong,  I  shall  repay  it  ac- 
cording to  the  arbitration  of  honest  men ;  nor  shall  I  ever 
hereafter  allow  any  personal  consideration  to  obstruct  the 
public  service.  If  you  agree  with  me,  we  may  govern  to* 
gether  with  security,  and  leave  a  remembrance  gmteful  to 
posterity ;  but  if  you  are  otherwise  disposed,  I  call  the  pre- 
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sent  and  future  ages  to  witness,  that  it  was  not  my  fault  that    BOOK 
we  did  not  strive  to  cure,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  the  niisfor-       ^' 
tunes  of  our  country."  '""uiwT" 

XiT.  To  this,  the  chancellor  replied : — ^'  As  I  entered  un-  Chancel- 
willingly  into  this  contention,  so  I  cheerfully  listen  to  any  ^^ '  '^''  ^ 
propc^al  for  an  honourable  adjustment ;  and  although  I  did 
not  take  up  arms  until  provoked  by  piy  injuries,  so^  induced 
by  your  moderation,  I  shall  not  suffer  my  obstinacy  to  op- 
|x»e  the  public  advantage ;  for  I  perceive,  that  through  our 
discord,  the  most  loyal  subjects  are  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  the  basest,  and  the  seditious  exult  in  the  hopes  of  revolu- 
tion, during  which  the  country  is  left  as  a  prey,  the  royal 
dignity  lessened,  public  safety  betrayed,  and  public  authority 
become  contemptible ;  nor  while  we  compromise  the  public 
interest,  are  our  own  private  affairs  improved  ;  for  turbulent 
men  take  advantage  of  our  dissensions,  and  we  afford  to  our 
enemies  a  most  delightful  spectacle — as  they  hate  us  both 
equally— each  imagining,  that  whatever  diminishes  tlie  power 
of  eitlier  of  us,  increases  his  own.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  re- 
peat the  causes  of  our  strife,  lest  our  old  wounds,  by  being 
touched,  should  bleed  afresh ;  I  shall  only  shordy  declare, 
that  I  sacriBce  all  my  private  inconvenience  or  injuries  to  the 
public,  and  that  nothing  ever  either  was,  or  shall  be  dearer 
to  me,  than  the  weal  of  my  country."  These  mutual  de- 
clarations were  held  with  great  approbation  by  the  meeting, 
and  arbitrators  were  accordingly  chosen  to  adjust  their  dif- 
ferences. Thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  friends,  the  roots  They  nnt 
of  ancient  discord  being  cut  up,  and  the  seeds  of  fresh  amity  reconciled, 
sown,  they  again  undertook,  in  conjunction,  the  government 
of  the  kingdom. 

XV.  After  this  reconciliation,  a  convention  of  the  estates  Entates 
WIS  held  at  Edinburgh ;  to  which,  not  a  few,  as  formerly,  ^^n'j;;;*'*,7 
bat  almost  whole  districts  flocked  to  represent  their  wrongs.  th«  people. 
The  appearance  of  this  crowd  was  so  wretched,  that  they 
could  not  be  beheld  without  the  utmost  compassion,  every 
one  bewailing  his  peculiar  distress ;  children  lamenting  the 
lott  of  their,  fathers,  and  fathers  of  their  children ;  widows 
tbeir  husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives,  and  all  complain- 
ing of  the  spoliation  of  their  property  by  robbers.     Compas- 
c'on  for  the  nifierers  begat  hatred  to  the  leaders  of  the  plun- 
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derers,  whose  crimes  were  become  so  flagrant,  thai  they 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated ;  for  so  widely  had  the  mis- 
chief extended,  that  no  one  could  preserve  either  his  life  or  his 
fortune  in  safety,  wlio  did  not  join  himself  to  them;  and  so 
powerful  was  their  force,  that  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
afforded  no  protection  to  the  weak  against  their  violence.  It 
appeared,  however,  to  the  more  prudent,  that  the  power  of 
these  banditti  was  unassailable  by  force,  and  they  adrised 
that  it  should  be  artfully  undermined  by  degrees.  Although 
all  knew  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  the  fountain  of  these 
disorders,  yet  nobody  dared  openly  to  name  him ;  the  re- 
gent, therefore,  dissembling  his  anger,  persuaded  the  con- 
vention, that  Douglas  was  a  man  whom  it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable to  appease  than  to  irritate  by  their  suspicions ;  for  he 
was  so  powerful,  that  he  alone,  if  he  remained  refractory, 
could  prevent  the  acts  of  the  estates  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  if  he  joined  with  the  nobles,  he  was  able  to  heal 
the  present  disorders.  It  was,  in  consequence,  decreed,  that 
complimentary  letters  should  be  sent  him,  in  the  common 
name  of  the  estates,  to  admonish  him — that  mindful  of  the 
rank  he  sustained,  and  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  he  sprung, 
he  should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  estates,  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  held  during  his  absence,  and  that  of  his 
friends.  If  he  had  any  complaint  to  bring  forward,  they 
would  afford  him  every  satisfaction  ;  if  any  thing  had  been 
done  amiss  by  himself  or  his  adherents,  it  would  be  forgot- 
ten, from  respect  to  the  nobility  of  his  family,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  many  services  they  had  rendered  their 
country ;  from  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  times,  of 
his  age,  and  the  great  hopes  entertained  of  him.  They, 
therefore,  requested  him  to  come  and  undertake  what  part 
of  the  administration  he  chose,  and  as  Scotland  had  often 
been  rescued  from  situations  of  the  greatest  peril  by  the 
arms  of  Douglas,  that  he  might,  by  his  presence,  restore  and 
confirm  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  torn  as  it  was  by  in- 
ternal disorders. 

XVI.  The  young  earl,  naturally  ambitious,  and  at  an  age 
apt  to  be  dazzled  by  show,  was  induced  by  these  letters, 
and  the  persuasions  of  his  friends— ^ho,  full  of  expectation, 
never  dreamed  of  danger — to  proceed  to  parliament.     The 
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ch«noellor»  when  he  heard  of  his  approach^  advanced  sere-  BOOK 
nl  miles  to  meet  him,  invited  him  to  his  castle,  Cricbton,  ^ 
wfiich  was  near  the  road,  and  entertained  him  magnificent*  liio. 
Ij.  ILnring  courteously  detained  him  for  two  days,  and 
jiiown  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship,  in  order  more  easily 
CO  circumvent  the  unwary  youth,  and  eradicate  all  suspicion 
from  bis  mind,  he  began  familiarly  to  advise  him, — that, 
mindful  of  the  royal  dignity,  aiul  of  his  own  duty,  he  should 
acknoirfedge  and  obey  as  his  liege  lord,  him  whom  the  ac- 
cideDt  of  birth,  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  <lecree  of  the 
estates,  had  appointed  to  the  sovereignty;  that  he  should 
trmsmk  to  his  posterity  as  he  had  received  it,  his  extensive 
inheritance,  procured  by  the  valour  and  Mood  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  that  he  should  preserve  the  name  of  Douglas,  as  illus- 
trioos  for  loyalty  as  high  achievements,  not  only  pure  from 
the  stain,  but  even  from  the  suspicion  of  treason ;  that  he 
should  restrain  his  followers  from  oppressing  the  weak  com- 
mon people,  dismiss  all  robbers  from  his  service,  and  in  fu- 
ture, maintain  such  a  respect  for  justice,  as  to  evince  that 
the  ofiences  he  had  formerly  committed,  were  not  owing 
lo  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  but  to  improper  counsel- 
lors; and  at  his  age,  repentance  would  be  accepted  as  in- 
nocence. 

XYii.  By  these  and  similar  speeches,  when  he  had  fully 
persuaded  the  young  man  of  his  amicable  disposition,  he  drew 
bim  to  Edinburgh,  along  with  his  brother  David,  who  was 
his  confidant.  On  the  journey  his  attendants  began  to  en- 
tertain some  suspicions,  on  account  of  the  frequent  messages 
(rom  Alexander,  the  regent,  and  the  almost  constant  inter- 
change of  couriers,  and  the  language  of  the  chancellor,  which 
was  more  flattering  than  was  usual  from  one  in  his  situation. 
Marmurings  to  this  effect  spread  through  almost  all  the  SurmiMnoi 
carl's  followers,  and  some  at  last  even  freely  told  him,  that  J''  **^"" 
if  be  were  determined  to  persist  in  his  progress,  he  ought 
^  least,  to  follow  his  father's  dying  advice,  and  send  back 
his  brother  David,  nor  expose  the  whole  family  to  one  stroke 
of  fortune.  But  the  incautious  boy,  irritated  at  these  sur- 
nuKs  of  his  firiends,  caused  a  kind  of  proclamation  to  be 
published  through  his  whole  train,  for  suppressing  sucli  se- 
cret whisperings;  and  answered  his  adviseis,  that  he  knew  it 
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was  tlie  common  plague  of  great  Familiesi  to  have  always 
about  them  troublesome  fellows,  to  whom  the  danger  and 
misery  of  their  patrons  was  gain;  who,  because  in  peace 
they  were  fettered  by  the  bonds  of  the  law,  were  active  in 
stirring  up  sedition,  that  in  times  of  commotion  they  might 
plunder  without  restraint;  but  he  would  rather  trust  his 
person  to  the  known  prudence  of  the  regent  and  the  chan- 
cellor, thair  to  the  rashness  and  madness  of  interested  agi- 
tators. When  he  had  thus  spoken,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
reply,  he  spurred  forward  with  more  than  usual  speed,  toge* 
ther  with  his  brother  and  a  few  of  his  principal  friends,  pass- 
ing on  straight  to  the  castle ;  and,  as  if  dragged  by  fate,  pre- 
cipitated himself  headlong  into  the  snares  of  his  enemies. 
The  regent,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  arrived  at  tlie  same 
instant,  that  the  deed  might  be  perpetrated  in  presence  of 
both,  nor  the  whole  load  of  reproach  rest  upon  one.  Dou- 
glas was  courteously  and  kindly  received,  and  admitted  to 
the  king's  table ;  but,  during  the  feast,  armed  men  surround- 
ed him,  quite  defenceless,  and  placed  before  him  a  bull's 
head, — in  those  days  the  signal  for  murder, — on  seeing 
which,  the  young  man  was  alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to 
rise,  but  was  instantly  seized,  and  carried  into  the  adjoin- 
ing square  of  the  castle,  where,  for  the  intemperance  of 
his  youth,  he  suffered  death,  along  with  his  brother  Da- 
vid, and  Malcolm  Fleeming,  who,  next  to  his  brother, 
enjoyed  his  greatest  confidence.  The  king,  then  advanc- 
ing to  adolescence,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  their  mur- 
der, on  which  the  chancellor  severely  rebuked  his  unseason- 
able grief  for  the  death  of  an  enemy,  during  whose  life  there 
could  have  been  no  hope  of  public  tranquillity.* 

XVIII.  William  dying  without  children,  James,  sumamed 
the  Gross,  from  his  corpulence,  succeeded  him  in  the  earl- 
dom, for  it  was  what  lawyers  term  a  male-fee.  The  rest  of 
the  immense  patrimony  fell  to  his  only  sister,  Beatrice,  the 


*  There  appears,  from  charters  quoted  by  Abercroinbie,  vol.  iL  p.  330,  to 
bare  been  some  forms  of  a  trial,  beneath  which,  the  perpetrators  of  this  in- 
fiunotu  assassination  screened  themselves.  Three  years  after,  Sir  Alexuder 
Livingston  declared  upon  oath,  that  he  had  given  no  counsel  nor  consent  to 
the  death  and  slaughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fleeming,  who  was  murdered  akmf 
with  the  DouglBs. 
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loveliest  woman  of  her  age.     This  earl  James,  although  not    BOOK 
remarkably  wicked,  was  yet  not  less  hated  by  the  common      ^^ 
people  than  the  former  lords,  nor  less  suspected  by   the     Iiui. 
kin^;  because,  although  he  did  not  retain  the  robbers,  who 
were  supported  by  the  preceding  earls  of  Douglas,  he  did 
not  suppress  them  with  sulBScieut  energy ;  but  in  about  two 
jeara,  death  removed  him  from  all  odium.     William,  the  WiUlun, 
oidestof  his  seven  sons,  succeeded  him,  who,  desirous  ot  Dmiirlas; 
emalating  the  power  of  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  restore 
the  family  to  their  ancient  splendour,  resolved  to  marry  his 
uncle's  daughter,  the  heiress  of  so  many  counties.     Several 
of  his  relations,  however,  did  not  approve  of  tliis  alliance, 
partly  because  it  was  unusual,  and  therefore  not  legal,  and 
partly  because  by  the  accession  of  so  much  wealth,  he  would 
be  envied  by  the  people,  and  formidable  to  the  crown ;  for 
there  was  a  report,  nor  was  it  groundless,  that  the  king 
voald  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  match. 
On  which  account,  William  hastened  the  nuptials  in  the 
season  when  marriages  are  prohibited,*  that  he  might  pre- 
vent any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  obstruct  them. 
Insolence  accompanied  this  too  great  wealth,  and  hatred  fol- 
lowed ;  especially  as  bands  of  robbers  pillaged  every  where,  Suspected 
whose  leaders,  it  was  believed,  were  not  unconnected  with  ^t^dnlT 
die  projects  of  Douglas.     Among  these  was  John  Gormac  Robbeti.. 
of  Athol,  who,  in  returning  from  a  plundering  expedition, 
attacked  in   regular  battle,    William    Rudiven,    sheriff  of 
Perth,  as  he  was  carrying  one  of  the  Athol  robbers  to  exe- 
cution.    Gormac,  however,  being  slain  with  thirty  of  his  as- 
sociates, the  rest  fled  to  the  mountains.     This  battle  was 
foQght  A.  D.  1443. 

XIX.  Not  lonir  after,  the  impregnable  castle  of  Dunbarton  Dunharton 
was  twice  surprised  within  a  few  days.     Robert  Semple  held  lakeu. 
die  lower  part,  and  Patrick  Galbraith  the  upper ;  and  their 
commands  were  so  distinct,  that  each  had  a  separate  entrance 
to  his  own  division.     They  were  also  attached  to  different 

*  In  time  of  Lent,  and  on  Good  Friday.  It  is  doubted  whether  she  wm 
*^^  aviiedy  or  only  aSanced  at  this  time.  Pink,  vol  i.  The  effeels 
^'Wf  were  die  aame,  William  got  the  estates 
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BOOK    factions.     Patrick  was  believed  secretly  to  favour  the  Doug 
^^      lases,  and  Semple  having  perceived  that  hia  upper  division 
Uii.     of  the  fortress  was  negligently  guarded,  expelled  him  thence, 
and  ordered  him  to  remove  his  property*     Next  day,  when 
Patrick  came  for  this  purpose  with  four  men  unarmed,  hav^ 
ing  found  the  porter  alone,  seizing  arms,  he  expelled  him 
and  all  the  rest  from  the  upper  part,  and  having  procured 
speedy  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  town,  he  drove  his 
opponents  out  of  the  lower  part  also,  and  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  whole.     A  great  many  murd|||!^f  the  com- 
mon people  were  perpetrated  at  this  time,  pftttly  by  the  re- 
tainers of  Douglas,  and  partly  charged  upon  them  by  their 
enemies.     The  king  approaching  now  towards  manhood, 
and  capable  of  attending  to  the  government  himself,  Doug- 
las, unable  to  withstand  the  envy  of  the  nobility,  and  the  har 
tred  of  the  lower  ranks,  resolved  by  a  change  of  conduct  to 
appease  the  people,  and  if  possible,  conciliate  the  affections 
of  his  sovereign.     Wherefore,  he  came  to  Stirling  with  a 
iarge  train,  and  when  he  understood  by  the  courtiers,  whom  iie 
had  gained  by  large  bribes,  that  the  king  was  favourable,  he 
Douglas     presented  himself,  and  surrendered  his  life  and  fortune  into 
the  kinV-^  his  hands*     The  crimes  of  his  former  life  he  partly  excused, 
and  partly — as  that  seemed  the  more  likely  way  to  recon- 
ciliation— he  ingenuously   confessed;   acknowledging,   that 
henceforth  he  would  owe  whatever  he  possessed,  to  the  cle- 
mency of  his  majesty,  not  to  his  own  innocence ;  and  if  the 
king  would  accept  of  his  service  and  obedience,  he  pledged 
himself^  that  he  would  be  exceeded  by  none  in  his  fidelity, 
loyalty,  and  good  conduct     In  repressing  and  punishing 
those  robbers,  whose  crimes  his  enemies  had  attributed  to 
himself,  he  would  for  the  future  be  diligent  and  severe;  for 
he  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had  aggrandized  it- 
self, not  by  oppressing  the  weak,  but   by  protecting  the 
Scottish  people  by  their  arms.     The  earl's  speech,  and  the 
secret  recommendation  of  the  courtiers,  so  influenced  the 
''"dlS^'  king,  that  he  graciously  pardoned  all  past  offences,  received 
ay*incillon  Douglas  into  his  confidence,  and  made  him  one  of  his  coun- 
cil.    Indeed,  he  had  in  a  short  time  so  attached  the  king  to    ^ 
himself  by  his  obsequiousness,  his  ministers  by  his  liberality^  g 
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«od  all  by  his  courtesy,  that  the  nation  were  delighted  with    ^9^*^ 
his  condescension,  but  the  more  discerning  dreaded  his  too 


sodden  change.  1***- 

XX.  In  particular,  Livingston  and  Crichton,  suspecting  Regentantf 
tbat  his  designs  tended  to  their  ruin,  resigned  all  their  pub-  ^'^"^ 
lie  employments  and  retired  from  court;  Alexander  to  his 
estate^  and  William  to  the  castle  of  Eklinburgh,  to  wait  the 
erent  of  Douglas'  dissimulation.  Nor  was  their  penetration 
deceiyed.  Douglas,  having  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
incautious  young  monarch,  now  destitute  of  the  advice  of 
experienced  counsellors,  thinking  the  opportunity  favourable 
ht  avenging  the  death  of  his  relations,  easily  persuaded  the 
king  to  summon  Crichton  and  Livingston,  with  his  two  sons 
Alexander  and  James,  to  render  a  legal  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration. They,  perceiving  his  intention  to  be  either  to 
overwhelm  them  by  the  strength  of  his  faction,  if  they  came 
to  court ;  or,  by  using  the  king's  name,  to  declare  them  pub- 
lic enemies  if  they  refused,  and  sequester  their  estates ;  re- 
plied to  the  summons: — that  they  never  had  pursued  any 
odier  object  than  the  welfare  of  the  king,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom;  that  they  had  executed  their  offices  in  such 
a  manner,  that  nothing  was  more  desirable  to  them  than  to 
render  an  account  to  equitable  judges ;  but  for  the  present^ 
when  all  who  would  sit  in  judgment,  were  either  enemies,  or 
bribed  by  their  enemies ;  and  when  every  avenue  was  beset 
with  armed  men,  they  must  be  excused  if  they  withdrew, 
not  from  justice,  but  from  the  violence  of  their  most  inveter- 
•tefoe,  and  reserved  themselves  for  better  times,  till  the 
leaders  of  robbers  were  driven  from  the  royal  presence ;  and 
then,  as  they  had  often  done  before  in  difficult  situations, 
diey  would  approve  their  integrity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Ung,  and  all  honest  subjects.  Upon  receiving  this  answer, 
a  convention  of  the  estates  was  held  at  Stirling,  on  the  4th 
^^  November,  in  which  Douglas  procured  them  to  be  de- 
dared  traitors,  and  their  estates  confiscated ;  and  immediate-  Declared 
ly  sent  John  Froster,  [or  Forrester]  of  Corstorphin,  one  of  ^™**®"' 
W»  vassals,  with  a  body  of  forces,  to  ravage  their  estates, 
•nd  bring  the  proceeds  into  his  majesty's  exchequer ;  who 
barrog  obtained  possession  of  their  castles,  demolished  sonie^ 
pot  new  garrisons  into  others,  and  spreading  wide  devastar 
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1445.         XXI,  Scarcely  had  the  party  of  Douglas  withdrawn,  when 
Crichton,  collecting  a  band  of  his  friends  and  vassals  with 
Criehton     unexpected  celerity,  over-ran  the  estates  of  Froster  and  the 
lands  of      Douglases,  at  Corstorphin,  Strabroch,  and  Abercorn,  burn- 
'^"S^J"?     ed  the  castle  of  Blackness,  destroyed  the  corn,  and  carried 
off  all   the  plunder  he  could   seize;   among  the  rest  he 
brought  away  a  stud  of  noble  mares,  thus  repaying  with  in- 
terest the  damage  he  had  sustained  from  the  enetny,    Doug- 
las, aware  that  Criehton  had  accomplished  his  object,  more 
by  the  aid  of  his  allies  than  his  own  proper  vassals,  directed 
his  vengeance  against  those   who  had  privately — for  none 
dared  publicly — sent  him  assistance.     The  chief  were  James 
Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  George,  earl  of  An- 
gus, and  John,  earl  of  Morton,  both  of  the  Douglas  family, 
but  the  one  born  of  the  king's  aunt,  who  was  also  James 
Kennedy's  mother,  and  the  other  was  married  to  the  king's 
sister.     These  always  preferred  the  public  welfare  and  their 
duty,  to  any  family  affection ;   but  Kennedy,  both  by  age 
and  wisdom,  and  of  course,  authority,  was  greatly  superior 
to  the  others.     On  him,  therefore,  Douglas  vented  his  keen- 
est indignation,     Alexander  Ogilvy  and  the  earl  of  Craw- 
Who  rota,  ford,  having  levied  a  pretty  large  army,  wasted  hb  posses- 
AeUndsof  **^"^  in  Fife  extensively  ;  and  more  eager  for  plunder  than 
JaaiMKeiw  attentive  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged,  even  ra- 
^^*         vaged  the  adjoining  estates,  no  one  daring  to  resist,  and  re- 
turned to  Angus  laden  with  spoil,     Kennedy  retorted  with 
his  own  proper  arms,  and  summoned  the  earl  of  Crawford 
before  the  church  court,  and  on  his  refusing  to  obey,  excom- 
municated him ;  which  Crawford,  with  his  usual  haughtiness, 
despising,  was  speedily  punished  for  his  contempt  of  all 
law,  human  and  divine. 

XXII.  In  the  same  year  in  which  these  transactions  took 
place,  the  college  of  the  Benedictines  at  Aberbrothoc  had 
elected  Alexander  Lindsay,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, their  chief  justice — as  the  monks  are  forbidden  to  in- 
termeddle with  civil  affairs— or  bailiff;  but  he  with  his  nu- 
merous attendants  becoming  too  expensive  to  the  monastery, 
mad  behaving  rather  as  their  lord  than  as  their  officer,  was 
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dismissed  by  the  brethren,  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  placed  in    BOOK 
his  room.    Landfiay  was  highly  enraged  at  this  insult,  as  he         ^ 
conceived  it,  and  both  parties  collected  forces  from  all  quar-     I4i5. 
ters,  and  prq>ared  for  war.      The  armies  were  already  JJJ^*J^' 
drawn  up  in  order  of  batde,  when  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  Undsayi 
iiad  received  information  of  the  dispute,  hastened  to  thej^|jj7*^' 
field;  and  advancing  on  horseback,  rode  up  between  the 
two  lines,  trusting  to  the  dignity  of  his  tide  aione  for  pro- 
tecuon ;  but  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  preventing  his  son 
from  engaging,  and  calling  on  Ogilvy  to  a  conference,  a  sol- 
diery—accidentally or  not  I  do  not  know, — struck  him  with 
a  spear  in  the  mouth,  and  killed  him.     His  death  was  the 
signal  for  engaging,  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  many  being 
killed  on  both  sides,  victory  remained  with  the  Lindsays, 
die  chief  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  this ; — When 
the  two  armies  stood  with  their  spears  placed  upright,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  a  wood,  a  person  cried  out  ;-^ 
why  do  you  bring  these  goads  as  if  you  meant  to  engage 
with  oxen,  let  us  throw  them  aside,  and  sword  in  hand,  with 
true  bravery,   decide  our  quarrel  as  becomes  men.     At 
which  the  whole  cast  away  their  spears,  except  about  an 
hundred  men  of  Clydesdale,  who  had  been  sent  by  Douglas 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lindsays ;  these  holding  their  shields 
in  their  hands,  trailed  their  spears   behind  them  till  they 
came  within  reach  «f  their  opponents,  and  then  protruded 
them  as  a  dense  rampart;  at  which,  the  others,  terrified  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  weapons,   broke   their 
ranks  and  fled  in  disorder.     Of  the   victors,   there  were 
missing  about  one  hundred.     On  the  other  side,  there  fell 
aboat  five  hundred,   and   among  them  many   noblemen. 
Alexander  Ogilvy,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  died  in  a  few 
days  of  his  wounds  and  vexation.     Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly, 
heing  placed  by  his  friends  on  horseback,  escaped ;  and  the 
slaughter  would  have  been  much  greater,  if  night  had  not 
protected  the  fugitives,  for  the  battle  began  a  few  hours  be- 
fore twilight,  on  the  24th  of  January.     The  adherents  of 
I^dsay  exercised  their  victory  with  great  cruelty,  pillaging 
^  demolishing  the  houses,  and  wasting  the  country' ;  nor 
^*s  the  war  carried  on  between  the  factious  with  more  lan- 
9K>r  in  other  quarters.     Douglas,  who  had  kept  CtvcViXau 
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BOOK    shut  up  in  Edinburgh  castle  for  some  months,  in  order  tliat 

he  might  press  the  siege  more  closely,  transferred  to  the 

1445.     capital  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  which  had  been  sunmion- 

ed  for  the  19th  July,  and  had  already  commenced  sitting  at 

Perth.     At  last,  after  the  siege  had  lasted  nine  months, 

and  the  besiegers  as  well  as  the  besieged  were  completely 

tired,    it  was   surrendered    upon   condition   that   Crichton 

should  receive  a  full  pardon,  and  be  allowed  to  depart  in 

safety  with  his  followers.     Thus,  in  every  dispute,  he  who 

is  the  most  powerful,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  in- 

Crichton     nocent.     Crichton  was  soon  again  received  into  favour,  and 

^^,         restored  to  the  chancellorship  with  universal  approbation ; 

but  he  cautiously  kept  at  a  distance  from  court,  and  even 

from  interfering  in  public  business  as  much  as  his  office 

would  allow. 

XXI  n.  Douglas,  having  rather  alarmed  than  crushed 
Crichton,  next  directed  his  vengeance  towards  Livingston ; 
but  before  I  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  history,  I  shall  no- 
tice the  murders  of  some  noblemen  which  occurred  about 
these  times — to  record  the  whole  would  be  endless.  James 
Stuart,  a  noble  knight,  was  slain  by  Alexander  Lisle  and 
Robert  Boyd,  at  Kirkpatrick,  two  miles  distant  from  Dun- 
barton  ;  but  not  having  satiated  their  cruelty  by  his  death, 
they  were  anxious  to  get  his  wife  also,— then  pregnant,  and 
near  her  time, — into  their  power.  To  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, they  sent  a  priest  to  tell  her  of  the  disturbance,  and  in- 
form her  that  all  the  roads  were  beset  with  armed  men ;  nor 
was  there  any  other  way  of  escape,  except  by  proceeding  in 
a  small  vessel  to  Dunbarton,  to  Robert  Boyd,  who  solemn- 
ly promised  that  he  would  send  her  safe  home,  llie  unsus- 
pecting woman,  who  was  ignorant  that  Robert  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  being  carried  from 
Cardross  to  the  casde,  perceiving  herself  surrounded  on 
every  hand  by  the  associates  of  her  enemies,  overcome  by 
excess  of  grief,  fear,  and  indignation,  was  seized  with  pre- 
mature labour,  and  expired,  along  with  her  infant,  in  a  few 
hours.  About  the  same  time  Patrick  Hepburn,  lord  Hailes, 
held  Dunbar,  and  had  with  him  Joan,  the  widow  of  James 
L»  who,  during  these  troublous  times,  had  fled  to  him  for 
refuge.    Archibald,  earl  of  March,  taking  offence  at  this,  at- 
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tacked  Hailes,  Hepburn's  castle,  during  the  night,  and  took  BOOK 
it,  the  garrison  being  killed  on  the  first  assault;  but,  in  a  few  ^ 
difs  after,  being  panic-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  1446. 
Dooglas,  restored  it,  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  followers.  Joan,  the  queen, 
died  soon  after,  leaving  the  following  children  by  her  last 
hosband — John,  earl  of  Athol,  James,  earl  of  Buchan,  and 
Andrew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Moray.  On  her  decease, 
Hq)bum  deliyered  up  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  the  king.  In 
Angus,  Alexander,  earl  of  Crawford,  put  to  death,  in  the 
market-place  of  Dundee,  John  Lyon,*  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  father  to  wealth  and  honour,  and  even  to  an  al- 
liance with  the  king,  because  he  proved  ungrateful,  and  for- 
got his  favours.  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  the  Annan- 
dale  thieves  spread  their  ravages  through  all  the  adjoining 
coonties. 

XXIV.  The  cause  of  all  these  disorders  was  imputed  to 
Douglas,  who,  while  he  sedulously  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  robberies  committed  by  his  own  retainers,  yet  openly 
abetted  vexatious  attacks  upon  the  opposite  party ;  for  to 
sach  a  height  had  his  insofence  reached,  that  it  was  a  capi- 
tal offence  to  blame  any  of  his  proceedings.  He  forced 
James  Stuart,  the  king's  uncle,  to  fly  the  country,  because 
bespoke  too  freely  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  who,  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Flemings,  died  soon  after  in  captivity. 
Douglas  having  matured  his  plans  against  the  Livingstons,  Douglai 
caused  Alexander,  the  chief  of  the  family,  and  James,  his  [^^|^^n 
eldest  son,  to  be  summoned  before  a  convention  of  the  estates  theUriag- 
at  Edinburgh,  together  with  Robert,  the  king's  treasurer, 
and  David  and  Robert  Bruce,  and  James  and  Robert  Dun- 
das,  hb  friends ;  at  which,  Alexander,  and  the  two  Dun- 
dases,  had  their  estates  confiscated,  and  were  remitted  back 
io  custody  in  Dunbarton — the  rest  sufiered  capital  punish- 
ment For  what  crime  they  suffered,  cotemporary  writers 
do  not  mention ;  nor  shall  I  hazard  a  conjecture,  respecting 
a  subject  so  far  removed  from  our  times.     I  shall  only  re- 

*  TUs  aeeoiiiit  of  the  amssination  of  John  Lyon,  lord  GlAmmis,  is  sup- 
P^^  to  ha?t  been  inserted  by  mistake,  here,  instead  of  Book  IX.  at  the  end 
^  tW  dr.  dmp,  as  it  took  place  about  the  year  1381-2,  in  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bmIL 
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BOOK  late  what  I  have  heard  reported.  James  Livingston,  when 
^^  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  complained,  dignifiedly 
t446.  and  eloquently,  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune;  his  father,  he 
said,  lately  placed  next  in  power  to  the  king,  had  cheerfully 
resigned  the  invidious  tide  of  regent,  and  bad  retired  to  his 
own  estate,  at  a  distance  from  court,  and  the  sight  of  his  ene- 
mies, whose  cruelty,  not  satiated  with  his  misfortunes,  had 
forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  his  own  preservar 
lion ;  these  he  had  laid  down  at  the  king's  command,  and 
if  there  was  any  crime  in  this,  he  had  already  obtained  par- 
don for  it ;  since  when,  his  conduct  had  been  above  suspi- 
cion ;  and  for  this  he  would  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Uie 
nobility,  many  of  whom,  he  knew,  anxiously  deprecated  the 
present  infliction;  yet  the  tyranny  of  his  adversaries  had 
prevailed  over  the  former  services  of  his  family,  the  king's 
pardon,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  nobility.  He  therefore 
warned  all  who  were  present,  to  look  upon  glittering  titles 
of  empire  and  command  as  nothing  more  than  the  flattering 
compliments  of  fortune,  about  to  inflict  some  more  cruel  se- 
verity ;  as  funeral  decorations  rather  than  the  safeguards  of 
life;  especially  as  the  cabals  of  the  wicked  can  always  more 
readily  efiect  the  destruction  of  the  virtuous,  than  the  united 
efibrts  of  the  good  procure  their  safety.  Having  said  this, 
he  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  amid  the  -la- 
mentations of  the  spectators. 
Crichton  XXV.  During  these  commotions,  Crichton  was  sent  to 
^^hmu  IS  ^^^"c^j  to  renew  the  ancient  league,  and  ask  a  wife  of  the 
France.  royal  blood  for  king  James.  Nor  was  Douglas  displeased 
at  his  absence,  even  when  sent  upon  an  honourable  mission  ; 
for  although  he  was  a  prudent  and  vigorous  statesman,  yet 
some  remains  of  their  ancient  discord  did  not  render  his  pre- 
sence altogether  agreeable.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  order  too, 
was  afiected  by  the  contagion  of  the  times.  John  Cameron, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  had  committed  in  his  diocese — which 
was  extensive — many  acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine ;  and  had 
encouraged  men  in  power  to  do  the  same,  that  the  effects  of 
those  who  were  unjustly  condemned  might  revert  to  him ; 
he  was,  besides,  believed  to  be  the  author  or  promoter  of  all 
the  mischief  perpetrated  by  the  lower  orders  in  his  charge. 
This  man,  it  is  reported,  came  to  an   end  worthy  the  nefa- 
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rious  life  he  had  led.    On  Christmas  eve^  as  he  was  asleep  at>  BOOK 
his  country  house,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh,      ^^ 
he  seemed  to  hear  a  loud  voice  summon  him  to  appear  be-     iU7. 
fore  the  tribunal  of  Christ     Suddenly  awaking  in  great  per-  ^^^^ 
torbation,  he  roused  his  servants,  and  ordered  them  to  sit  Cameron, 
hj  him  with  lighted  candles ;  and  having  taken  a  book  in  his  q|]^^ 
hand,  b^an  to  read,  when  a  repetition  of  the  same  voice 
strack  all  present  with  profound  horror ;  then,  a  short  while 
after,  as  it  sounded  again,  louder  and  more  terrible,  the 
bishop  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  on  his  attendants  going  up 
to  his  couch,  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  tongue  hanging 
oat  of  his  mouth.     This  remarkable  example  of  divine  ven- 
geance, I  shall  neither  rashly  affirm  nor  dispute,  but  as  it 
has  been  mentioned  by  others,  and  is  constantly  and  uni- 
formly reported,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit.     At  the 
same  time,  James  Kennedy,  a  man  widely  different  ifi  his 
life  and  manners,  whose  every  counsel  tended  to  the  public 
vdbre^  when  he  saw  that  he  could  neither  by  his  authority 
Bor  advice,  resist  the  daily  increasing  evib ;  and  perceived 
that  even  the  royal  power  was  too  weak  to  oppose  the  con- 
qiiracies  of  the  wicked,  left  his  all  as  a  prey  to  his  enemies, 
and  retired  from  the  dangerous  contest     Amid  such  turbu- 
koce  at  home,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  not 
moreguiet. 

XXVI.  The  truce  with  England  being  expired,  the  Scots 
BUI&  incursions  into  England,  and  the  English  into  Scot- 
land, accompanied  by  the  usual  devastation.     In  England,  Matoil  in- 
Alnwick  was  taken  and  burned  by  James,  brother  of  the  earl  E^^^^'n^d 
of  Douglas;  in  Scotland,  Dumfries  was  similarly  treated  by  Soou. 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Dunbar  by  the  earl  of  North  um- 
berlandy  and  the  spoil  in  men  and  cattle  was  considerable. 
An  agreement,  however,  was  entered  into  between  the  com- 
nanders  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  as  the  captives  on 
bodi  sides  were  nearly  equal  both  in  number  and  rank. 
%  these  incursions,  although  the  country  was  almost  re- 
duced to  a  scditude,  the  war  was  not  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
owUicr  truce  was  therefore  agreed  upon  for  seven  years.    In  ^  *"'*^ 
tUsaituation  of  public  afiairs,  James  Dunbar,  earl  of  Moray, 
died,  and  left  two  daughters,  heiresses.     The  eldest,  before 
her  fetber^a  death,  had  been  married  by  him  to  James  Crich- 
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BOOK    ton ;  the  younger,  after  his  decease,  married  Archibald,  bro- 
^^*      ther  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
144S.      &nd  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of 
Moray — so  great  was  the  power  of  Douglas  at  court.     Yet 
not  content  with  this  increase  of  title,  that  he  might  still  more 
extend  the  honours  of  his  family,  he  caused  his  brother 
'^^of  ^^^^S^  ^  created  earl  of  Ormond,  and  his  brother  John, 
the  Dou-     who  had  many  large  and  productive  estates  given  him,  ba- 
gluet.        ,.Qjj  Qf  Balveny.     Tliese  accessions,  however,  produced  jea- 
lousies even  in  the  minds  of  his  friends,  who  thought  hb 
power  already  too  great  and   formidable  to  the  crown ;  and 
some  of  them  augured  that  this  immoderate  flow  of  good 
fortune  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

XXVII.  But  his  enemies  strongly  inveighed  against  his  insa- 
tiable cupidity.  What  sort  of  existence  in  future,  said  they, 
shall  we  drag  out  under  the  tyranny  of  such  a  rapacious  op- 
pressor, whose  avarice  is  insatiable,  and  against  whose  power 
there  can  be  no  safeguard ;  who  has  forcibly  seized  the  in- 
heritance of  the  nobles,  and  left  the  more  humble  a  prey  to 
his  vassals :  who  has  caused  all  that  opposed  his  will,  to  be 
either  deprived  of  their  estates  or  their  lives,  by  robbers  and 
assassins ;  who  has  raised  upstarts  to  the  highest  honours, 
and  exalted  them  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  families ;  who  has 
collected,  in  one  house,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  kingdom—* 
for,  besides  knights  and  batons,  there  were  five  opulent  earls 
of  that  family  alone — and  left  to  the  king  himself  but  a  pre- 
carious sway;  while  all  extremity  of  wretchedness,  they  add- 
ed, must  be  endured  under  a  miserable  servitude  to  the 
Douglases,  as  whoever  breathes  a  word  for  liberty,  must 
breathe  their  last  at  the  same  time.  These,  and  similar  com- 
plaints,  sometimes  true,  and  sometimes  greatly  exaggerated 
beyond  the  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  hatred,  were 
spread  abroad  every  where ;  and  induced  those  who  belong- 
ed to  no  faction,  to  give  up  all  concern  for  the  public,  and  con- 
fine themselves  entirely  to  their  private  interests.  The  more 
sagacious  of  his  adversaries  were  glad  to  perceive,  that  a 
man  possessed  of  such  power  as  rendered  all  opposition  hope- 
less, was,  of  his  own  accord,  rushing  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion. Nor  were  then*  anticipations  fsllacious ;  for  his  mind, 
naturally  insolent,  bad  so  much  increased  in.  arrogance,  bjr 
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ius  great  successes,  that  he  resented  the  free  admonitions  of  BOOK 
bis  friends,  and  eTen  silence  was  unsafe ;  for  his  parasites  ^'I* 
obserred  not  the  words  only,  but  the  countenances  of  those  t44e. 
who  disapproved  his  proceedings.  His  old  enemies  he 
harried  before  a  tribunal,  where  he  sat  both  accuser  and 
jodge,  confiscating  the  estates  of  some,  and  condemn- 
ii^  others  to  death,  while  many  went  into  exile  to  avoid 
his  iniquitous  decisions.  The  adherents  of  the  Douglas, 
fearless  of  being  brought  to  trial— for  no  man  durst  aceuse 
them — ^indulged  in  every  species  of  licentiousness,  respect- 
ing nothing  either  sacred  or  profane,  murdering  whoever 
was  obnoxioas  to  them,  and  soroetilnes,  with  wanton  and 
putnitous  cruelty,  torturing  those  who  had  never  offeoded 
them,  lest  their  souls,  softened  by  the  disuse  of  crime,  should 
become  humanized ;  and  the  more  contumelioiisly  any  one 
treated  the  common  people,  the  more  noble  did  he  esteem 
himself. 

XXVIII.  Tom  with  so  many  disorders  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  Scotland  must  have  sunk  beneath  the  seditions, 
hsd  not  England,  at  the  same  time,  been  equally  distracted 
hf  her  civil  dissensions.     These,  at  last,  however,  being  in 


measure  allayed,  the  Elnglish  violated  their  truce,  and  Truce  vio- 
mraded  Scotlaixl ;  where  having  spread  their  ravages  over  a  gli^ii^.^  * 
wide  extent,  destroyed  many  villages,  and  driven  away  great 
Dambers  of  cattle,  they  returned  home.     The  Scots  did  not 
long  suffer  this  injury  to  remain  unrevenged,  but,  entering  T^e  Scotf 
England  with  a  strong  force,  they  retaliated,  inflicting  upon  f^^M^^- 
the  enemy  greater  damage  than  they  had  sustained,  and 
thus,  mutually  irritated  by  these  incursions,  great  devastation 
tas  spread  over  both  countries ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
cdamky  fell  upon  Camberland,  whence  the  injury  bad  first 
■risen,  and  which,  harassed  with  all  the  disasters  of  war, 
ns  nearly  reduced  to  a  desert     Reports  of  these  outrages 
Mag  carried  to  London,  it  was  determined  to  send  apoveir- 
Marmy  against  the  Scots,  with  which  they  imagined  they 
^voold  easily  subdue  a  barren  country,  labouring  under  do- 
mestic misfortUBes.     Wherefore,  having  raised  an  army  of 
die  best  description,  they  gave  the  coosmaod  to  the  earl  of 
llnrtlimnberiand,  <m  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  coon-* 
vy,  and  becaoae  his  name  and  authority  was  great  in  these 
dirrict^     To  him  they  added  one  Mayne,  of  a  knightly  fa- 

Af 
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BOOK    mily,  who  had  served  many  years  in  France,  with  great 
^^      reputation  for  activity  and  bravery,  and  who  bore  so  vio- 


1448.  lent  hatred  against  the  Scots,  that  he  is  said  to  have  bar- 
gained with  the  king  for  whatever  lands  in  Scotland  be 
should  gain,  either  by  expelling  or  destroying  the  inhabit 
tants. 

XXIX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  having  heard  of  the 
demonstrations  of  the  enemy,  prepared  to  resist  thenu 
George,  earl  of  Ormond,  being  appointed  commander-in* 
chief,  marched  immediately  into  Annandale,  whither  he  was 
informed  the  enemy  would  advance.  The  English,  however, 
who  had  commenced  hostilities,  had  pre-occupied  it ;  iiav- 
ing  passed  the  rivers  Solway  and  Annan,  and  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sark,  whence  they  sent  out  plundering  de- 
tachments, who  scoured  the  country.  On  being  apprized  of 
the  approach  of  the  Scots,  they  recalled  their  marauding 
parties,  and  concentrated  their  whole  forces  into  one  body ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  could  be  drawn  up,  the  battle 
Battle  of  almost  instantaneously  commenced.  Mayne  led  the  right 
Sark.  ^.jng  Qf  ^iig  English,  Sir  John  Pennington  the  left,  compos- 

ed of  Welshmen,  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  earl 
himself  commanded  the  centre.  George  Douglas  placed 
Wallace,  laird  of  Craigie,  opposite  Mayne,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Maxwells  and  Johnstons,  with  their  clans,  against  Pen* 
nington,  and  taking  himself  the  command  of  the  centre,  brief- 
ly addressed  his  soldiers,  exhorting  them  confidently  to  ex- 
pect a  victory ;  for  having  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  by 
the  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  enemy,  success  must 
attend  so  just  a  cause,  and  if  once  they  humbled  the  pride  of 
the  Englbh,  by  a  signal  defeat,  they  would  for  a  long  time 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  English,  who  were  su- 
perior in  their  archers,  galled  the  Scots  exceedingly  with 
their  arrows,  when  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  left  wing, 
exclaimed  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  all : — Why  do  ye  thus 
stand  trifling  at  a  distance  ?  Follow  me  to  the  enemy,  and 
engajge  him  hand  to  hand,  which  is  the  only  way  of  display- 
ing true  bravery,  or  fighting  like  men.  Having  thus  spok- 
en, he  rushed  forward,  and  carried  the  whole  left  wing 
along  with  him ;  and  immediately  charging  the  enemy  with 
their  long  spears,  with  which  both  the  Scottish  horte  and 
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foot  are  armed,  he  drove  them  back,  routed,  and  put  them    BOOK 
to  flight  XL 

XXX.  Mayne  perceiving  the  confusion  of  his  division,  and  '^^ 
larding  more  the  glory  of  his  past  life  than  the  present 
danger,  advanced  with  great  impetuosity  towards  Wallace, 
either  to  restore  the  battle  by  his  presence,  or  illustrate  the 
splendour  of  his  former  deeds  by  his  fall ;  but  as  he  incau- 
tiously pressed  forward,  he  was  cut  off  from  his  men,  and 
slain  with  a  few  followers.  The  report  of  his  death  being 
spread  through  both  armies,  the  Scots  were  inspirited  to  ad- 
Fance  with  greater  alacrity,  and  the  English  army  were  not  ^'V><'«h 
able  long  to  resist  them*  As  they  fled  dispersed,  and  in 
great  confusion,  more  were  slain  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the 
battle ;  the  greatest  carnage  was  at  the  banks  of  the  Solway, 
as  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  influx  of  the  tide,  prevent- 
ed the  progress  of  the  fugitives.  There  perished  in  this  en- 
gagement about  three  thousand  of  the  English— of  the  Scots 
about  six  hundred.  The  number  of  the  prisoners  was  great, 
among  whom  the  chief  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  and  Ro- 
bert Huntington.  The  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
might  have  escaped,  but  waiting  to  assist  his  father  to  mount 
Us  horse,  he  was  taken  prboner.  The  plunder  taken  was 
greater  than  ever  had  been  known  in  any  former  battle ; 
ibr  the  English,  relying  upon  the  number  and  discipline  of 
their  army,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  Scots,  appeared  to 
have  come  not  so  much  to  fight  as  to  triumph,  so  great  was 
their  confidence,  and  such  their  contempt  for  the  enemy. 
Wallace  was  carried  home  severely  wounded,  and  after  lan- 
guishing three  months,  died  of  his  wounds.  The  victorious 
earl  of  Ormond  having  reviewed  the  prisoners,  sent  the  no^ 
Uemen  to  Lochmaben  castle,  and  returned  himself  to  court, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  whole 
nobility  advancing  to  meet  and  congratulate  him.  The  king 
too,  highly  praised  his  conduct  in  the  war^  and  in  an  address 
to  him  and  his  brother,  advised  them,  as  they  had  often  dis- 
p^ed  their  courage  abroad,  and  defended  the  Scottish  state 
m  the  hour  of  danger,  by  their  bravery  and  exertions,  so 
iMMr  at  home  to  exercise  moderation,  abstain  from  injuring 
the  weak,  and  likewise  prevent  their  vassals  from  doing  it; 
lod  that  the  power  which  his  ancestors  had  attained  by  theit 
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BOOK    many  services  to  their  king  and  country,  ought  rather  to 
^^       be  used  in  repressing  robbers  than  in  encouraging  them, 

-44ia  for  this  only  was  wanting  to  complete  their  fame ;  which  if 
they  would  undertake,  he  assured  them  nothing  would^  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  the  advancement  of  the  family 
of  Douglas.  Having  returned  a  dutiful  answer,  they 
were  dismissed  by  the  king,  and  returned  joyfully  home.* 

XXXI.  The  battle  of  Sark  produced  tranquillity  on  tlie 
Scottish  borders,  but  when  the  intelligence  was  carried  to 
London,  the  English,  irritated  rather  than  humbled,  held  a 
council  respecting  the  Scottish  war,  when  it  was  determin- 
ed to  raise  a  new  army,  to  wipe  away  the  reproach.  But 
while  intent  upon  this  object,  an  insurrection  suddenly  broke 
out  at  home,  and  a  strong  combination  of  the  common  peo- 
ple against  the  king,  put  an  end  to  all  designs  of  a  foreign 
war.  Ambassadors  were  therefore  sent  to  Scodand,  to  treat 
respecting  peace,  whose  arrival  was  the  more  welcome  on  ac- 
count ofthe  unsettled  stale  of  affairs  among  the  Scots  them- 
selves.    A  peace,  however,  could  not  be  concluded,   but  a 

Truce  with  truce  was  entered  into  for  three  years.     These  transactions 

fingUnd.  ^^i^  place,  A.  D.  1448.  The  public  joy  at  this  event 
was  soon  afler  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from 
the  chancellor,  from  Flanders,  who  had  been  sent  to  Charles 
VII.  as  ambassador,  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance. 
By  his  means,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Arnold,  duke  of 
Guelderland — allied  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  her 
mother   being   sister  to   the  duke  of  Burgundy— -was  be- 

*  The  battle  of  Sark  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  either 
English  or  Scottish.  Pinkerton  remarks,  that  among  the  later  writen, 
**  The  English  pass  it  in  complete  silence,  and  the  Scots  too  much  swell  the* 
victory."  The  French  historiaiis,  according  to  Abercrombie,  "magnify  it 
excessively,  they  tell  us,  that  in  two  different  engagemente  with  the  Scots, 
they,  [the  English]  were  not  only  soundly  beaten,  bien  hatha,  but  left  94^000 
men  upon  the  field  of  battle."  It  is  evident,  however,  from  all  aocoonts, 
that  the  battle  had  been  pretty  decisive,  and  there  appears  no  good  reuon 
for  preferring  any  other  statement  to  that  given  by  Buchanan.  Pinkerton 
adds^  "  even  the  copious  HoHnshed  [is]  equally  silent."  Now,  Holinshed  it  not 
Bilent,  he  has  a  long  account  of  the  battle,  and  Abercrombie  refers  to  hun, 
vol.  Si.  p.  34a  tt  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  "  the  copious  Holiashod,**  is 
in  the  first  part,  merely  a  tnuislatkm  of  Bellenden's  transbtion  of  Boyoe,  and 
in  the  lot,  a  mere  compilation. 
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trodied  to  James.     The  jrear  after  she  came  to  Scotland,    BOOK 
attended  by  a  great  cooooarse  of  nobility,  and  in  the  month      ^^ 
of  Jaly  was  crowned  in  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  Edin-    li^iT' 

bank  King  mmr. 

ixxiu  ihis  universal  joy  for  the  victory,  the  peace,  and  of  Guelder, 
the  royal  nuptials,  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  death  ^^^ 
of  Richard  G)lviU,  an  eminent  knight,  not  so  much  because 
it  WIS  unmerited,  as  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  perpe- 
tnted  affi>rded  a  most  pernicious  example  to  the  people. 
Sir  Richard  having  complained  of  many  serious  injuries 
which  he  had  received  from  John  Achleck,  [or  Auchinleck,] 
SQ  intimate  friend  of  Douglas,  when  he  perceived  that  he 
could  expect  no  redress  in  law  or  equity,  attacked  him  in  a 
skinnish,  and  slew  him,  together  with  some- of  his  attendants. 
Douglas  was  so  highly  incensed  at  this  murder,  that  he 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never  rest  till 
be  expiated  it  in  the  blood  of  ColvilL  Nor  were  his  threats 
vain;  for  he  stormed  his  castle,  took  and  plundered  it,  and 
put  to  death  all  who  were  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
This  action,  although  it  could  neither  be  justified  by  law 
nor  usage,  was  yet  excused,  and  even  praised,  as  proceeding 
fnmi  an  indignation  worthy  a  generous  man ;  for  thus  usual- 
ly, io  degenerate  times,  flatterers,  who  constantly  fawn  upon 
veilth,  clothe  theToulest  offences  with  honourable  names. 
Dazzled  by  the  blandishments  of  fortune,  which  were  urg- 
ing him  on  to  his  ruin,  Douglas  now  indulged  the  foolish 
ostentation  of  exhibiting  his  power  among  foreigners,  as  if 
the  splendour  of  so  great  a  family  was  too  much  confined 
in  the  narrow  theatre  of  an  island.  He  therefore  deter- Earl  Doug- 
mined  to  visit  Rome,  vanity  the  motive,  religion  the  Pretext  ["  ^JJ^' 
of  his  journey.  The  Romish  church,  in  imitation  of  the  Ii50. 
ancieat  Je%rs,  who  every  fifty  years  remitted  all  debts  of 
whatever  kind  to  their  countrymen,  restored  all  pledges 
which  had  been  placed  in  pawn,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the 
aitves  of  the  Hebrew  race,  instituted  a  spiritual  jubilee ;  and 
the  pope,  who,  as  vicar  of  God  upon  earth,  arrogated  to 
Junnelf  the  power  of  forgiving  all  sins,  every  fiftieth  year 
<)pcned  the  storehouses  of  his  compassion,  and  poured  out 
pardons  without  measure, — not,  however,  without  price, — to 
^  public,  while  at  other  times  he  only  retailed  them  in 
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BOOK  small  parcels.  Douglas,  therefore,  with  a  great  train  oi  uo* 
^^*  bility,  allured  either  by  the  prospect  of  novelty  or  the  hopes. 
^^  of  advantage,  set  sail  for  Flanders,  whence  he  travelled  by 
land  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  brother,  appointed  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  who  afterward,  when  Douglas  had  no  children, 
was  by  the  king's  permission,  nominated  his  heir.  He  was 
received  in  France  with  such  splendour  and  kindness,  both 
on  account  of  the  public  league  between  the  nations,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  ancestors'  eminent  services  in  the  French 
wars,  that  his  approach  filled  Rome  with  the  greatest  expec- 
tation.* 

XXXIII.  Scarcely  had  two  months  elapsed  after  his  depar^ 
ture,  when  his  enemies  and  rivals,  who  were  restrained  by 
fear  while  he  was  present,  began  by  degrees  to  gather  cour- 
age, and  complain  of  the  injuries  they  had  received.  As 
Complainti  ^®°  ^^  ^^  became  known  that  access  could  be  easily  obtain- 
prefern  d  ed  to  the  king,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  complaints, 
Jjl^*"'*  the  crowd  increased  daily,  and  every  avenue  to  the  palace 
was  filled  with  complainants.  The  king,  who  could  neither 
dismiss  the  snfferers,  nor  condemn  the  earl  in  his  absence, 
appeased  for  a  time  the  clamours  of  the  importunate  appli- 
cants by  a  middle  answer.  He  said  he  would  summon  the 
earl's  procurator  to  appear,  that  in  his  presence  he  might 
take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  charged  ^against  him.  The 
procurator  was  in  consequence  summoned,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  king's  messengers  were  sent  to  fetch  him  by  force. 
When  brought  to  court,  some  demanded  that  he  should  be 
instantly  punished  for  despising  the  royal  order,  alleging, 
that  too  much  patience  would  weaken  the  king's  authority, 
and  render  it  contemptible ;  that  the  appearance  of  lenity 
would  increase  the  audacity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  impunity 
of  offenders  would  encourage  the  perpetration  of  new  crimes. 
The  king,  however,  unmoved  by  these  representations  ad* 
hered  to  his  determination,  rather  to  compensate  the  suffer- 
ers for  the  damage  they  had  sustained,  than  satisfy  the  re- 
venge of  vindictive  counsellors.  He,  therefore,  commanded 
the  procurator  to  be  brought  from  prison  to  trial,  and  in- 

*  In  this  jubilee,  innumerable  people  crowded  to  Rome,  ninety. Beren  wei* 
killed  by  the  press,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  St  Angela 
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(brmeil  liim,   that  if  he  could  reply  to  any  oF  the  crimes     BOOK 
charged  against  the  earl,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  at       ^^ 
the  same  time  exhorted  him  to  do  it  without  fear.     Many  of     1460. 
the  causes  having  been  decided  against  the  earl,  when  the  ]^!l^jf  "^^ 
king  ordered  him  immediately  to  pay  the  sums  awarded,  the  him. 
procurator  answered,  that  he  could  not  interfere  with  the 
earl's  property  till  his  arrival,  which  was  expected  in  a  few 
months.     This  reply  he  was  understood  to  have  made  by 
the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of  Moray, 
brothers  of  Douglas,  which  being  reported  to  the  king,  he 
sent  William   Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney,  chancellor  for  the 
time,  first  to  Galloway,  and  next  to  Douglas,  who  appointed 
collectors  to  receive  the  rents  of  Douglas'  estates,  and  pay 
the  damages  adjudged  by  law.     But  as  Sinclair  did  not  pos- 
sess power  to  enforce  his  orders,  some  eluded  the  demand, 
some  treated  him  with  insult,  and  he  returned  home  without 
effecting  his  mission.     The  king,  irritated  at  this  contempt 
of  his  authority,   summoned   the  whole  adherents    of  the 
Douglas  faction  to  appear,  which  they  refusing,   he  denoun- 
ced them  as  traitors,  and  having  raised  an  army,  marched 
into  Galloway  against  them.     On  his  first  arrival,  the  lead* 
ers  of  the  rebels  were  forced  into  their  castles,  but  a  small 
party  of  the  royal  army  pursuing  some  of  the  others  who 
had  fled  to  the  rugged  hills,  were  sent  back  with  ignominy 
Enraged  at  the  audacity  of  the  outlaws,  the  king  determined 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach  by  attacking  their  sti*ong  holds. 
Lochmaben  castle  he  took  with  little  trouble,  but  having  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  in  the  reduction  of  Douglas 
castle,  he  levelled  it  with  the  ground.     The  farmers  who 
had  thrown  themselves  and  their  fortunes  upon  his  mercy, 
he  ordered  to  pay  their  rents  to  his  collectors,  till  the  dam- 
ages decreed   against  Douglas  were  liquidated.      Having 
accomplished  this,  and  obtained  a  high  character  for  lenity 
and  moderation,  even  from  his  enemies,  he  disbanded  his 
army. 

XXXIV.  When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
^Iwne,  the  earl  became  greatly  alarmed.  He  appeared  de- 
graded too  among  his  own  attendants,  a  number  of  whom 
deserted  him,  and  set  out  upon  his  journey  homeward  with 
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a  reduced  retinue.*    Passing  through  England,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  borders  of  Scotland  he  sent  his  brother  James  berore, 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  king  towards  him ;  whicli 
lie  retHrns  being  found  placable,  he  returned  home,  and  was  courteous- 
'  ly  received,  and  only  advised  to  restrain  the  bands  of  free- 
booters, particularly  those  of  Annandale,  who,  during  his 
absence,  bad  peipetrated  many  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty. 
Douglas  having  solemnly  sworn  that  he  would  undertake 
Restored     this,  was  not  only  restored  to  favour,  but  declared  king's 
to  power,    lieutenant  over  all  Scotland.     Yet  his  unbounded  ambition, 
always  craving  excessive   and  immoderate  indulgence,  not 
content  with  this  honour,  the  greatest  he  could  enjoy  undei 
the  king,  rashly  prompted  him  to  afford  new  grounds  of  dis- 
trust    He  soon  afler  proceeded  to  England,  and  had  a  se- 
cret interview  with  the  English  king,  assigning  as  the  cause 
of  his  journey,  that  although  he  had  often  demanded  back 
the  property  taken  away  during  his  absence,   lie  had  never 
obtained  it.     Tliese  reasons  appearing  trifling  and  unlikely 
to  his  sovereign,  fixed  more  deeply  in  his  mind  the  suspi- 
cions he  had  already  begun  to  entertain ;  and  when  he  did 
not  conceal  his  resentment  or  his  conviction,  that  sometiiing 
more  important  lurked  under  diat  conference,  Douglas  agaio 
as  a  suppliant,  had  recourse  to  the  often  tried  clemency  of 
James ;   and  the  queen  and  many  of  the  nobles   interced- 
ing, he   was,   after  a  solemn  oath  that  for   the   future  be 
would  not  do  any  thing  by  which  the  king  might  be  justly 
l>epi-iTed    offended,  once  more  forgiven  ;  only  his  high  office  was  taken 
ofhiH  ofllce.  away,  and  the  earl  of  Orkney,f  and  Crichton,  whose  loyalty 


'  Pinkerton  estimates  the  retinue  of  Douglas,  from  the  number  who  le. 
4reived  pas»iK;7t8  on  hie  nlum  from  Henry  VI.,  certainly  a  lallaeioiit  mode  ol 
computation.  It  reqaires  little  knowledge  of  tke  w-orid  to  peroeivc,  tkit 
there  must  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  attendants  of  a  &vowite  iu  ho- 
nour, and  a  favourite  m  disgrace.  It  does  pot  appear,  however,  that  he  evei 
folly  obtained  again  the  king*s  confidence  after  the  reconciliation,  which  pro- 
bably  never  was  sincere  on  either  part.  The  access  which  Crichton  bad  to 
the  young  queen  during  his  embassage,  was  fatal  to  Do^gias.  This  old  and 
able  courtier  had  tine  and  opportunity  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  good 
graces,  and  through  her  influence  directed  the  councils  of  the  king,  wJiidi  olti- 
mately  issved  in  the  rain  of  m  family,  too  poi\'erful  for  tuljects. 

t  WillkuB  Shiekir,  eari  of  Oriuiey  and  Caithness,  chMieeBor  of  ScoCkndt 
was  a  nobleman  of  princely  munificence,  respectable  for  his  talent^  and  p^ 
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had  dwBjs  remained  untainted,  were  intrusted  with  the  go-    BOOR 
vfrnmcnt. 


xxxT.  For  this  affront,  as  he  thought  it,  Douglas  con-  iisa 
cdred  the  highest  indignation  against  all  the  courtiers,  but 
especially  against  Crichton,  by  whose  council  he  supposed 
all  his  designs  were  impeded ;  he  therefore  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  remore  him  by  stratagem,  but  if  that  should  not 
succeed,  to  get  rid  of  him  by  any  means.  To  effect  this,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  least  opprobrium,  he  suborn- 
ed some  of  his  friends  to  assert  that  they  heard  Crichton 
aflinn :. — That  Scotland  never  would  be  quiet  as  long  as  the 
fiuDiIy  of  Douglas  existed ;  that  the  safety  of  the  king  and 
the  kingdom,  the  concord  of  the  estates,  and  the  public 
peace  depended  upon  the  destruction  of  the  earl ;  but  if  this 
diie^  so  restless  by  nature,  supported  by  so  many  and  such 
powerful  connextons,  whom  no  favours  could  conciliate,  nor 
honours  satisfy,  were  put  to  death,  the  public  tranquillity 
would  be  secured.  When  the  story  was  circulated,  it  was 
generally  believed,  because  it  appeared  so  likely,  and  excit- 
ed a  great  deal  of  hatred  against  Crichton.  Douglas  then 
hsring  learned  by  his  spies  at  what  time  his  rival  would 
ieare  Edinburgh,  placed  an  ambush  for  him  by  the  way,  WayluTt 
late  at  night,  and  as  secretly  as  he  could,  who,  as  soon  as  ^^^^^'^ 
Crichton  approached,  sprung  up,  and  attacked  him  with  a 
shout  Those  of  his  attendants  who  were  foremost,  sur- 
prised at  so  sudden  an  assault,  were  stupified  and  unable  to 
defend  themselves ;  but  William,  who  possessed  great  intre- 
pidity, when  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  killed  the  first 
that  attacked  him,  knocked  down  another,  and  cut  his  way 
dmn^h  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  after  receiving  several 
wounds.  Having  remained  in  Crichton  castle,  whither  he 
fled,  several  days  to  be  cured,  he  collected  his  tenants  and 
Giends,  and  marched  to  Edinburgh  with  so  much  celerity, 
•  Aat  he  arrived  before  any  report  of  his  march  had  reached 
his  enemy,  whom  he  very  nearly  surprised.  Douglas,  upon 
escaping  this  unexpected  danger,  was  distracted  between 
shame  and  vexation ;  and  perceiving  that  the  adverse  party 


^^^^  of  letiUB.     In  1456,  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  translated  Bonet's  then  popular 
^^L'Arim  det  BataiDet,  at  his  request    Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  p.  814. 
VOL.  U.  N 
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BOOK    increased  both  in  strength  and  popularity,  he^  in  order  t 

^'      consolidate  the  power  of  his  own,  entered  into  a  league  wit 

1450.      the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Ross,  the  most  celebrated  an 

^^^*h"   P^^^^'f"!  families  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  Douglases ;  tb 

Earls  of      whole  binding  themselves  by  oath,  to  aid  and  assist  ever 

Sid^**"*    member  of  the  confederacy  against  their  enemies,  with  thei 

entire  vassals  and  retainers  ;  and  trusting  to  this  conspirac] 

the  confederates  bid  defiance  not  only  to  the  power  of  th 

opposite  party,  but  even  to  that  of  the  king. 

XXXVI.  While  the  king  was  exasperated  at  this  combini 
tion,  fresh  causes  of  offence  were  added,  which  hastened  th 
impending  ruin  of  Douglas.  Sir  John  Herres  of  Galloway 
who  detested  the  crimes  of  the  faction,  had  confined  himse! 
almost  entirely  to  his  own  castle ;  but  being  harassed  by  tb 
robberies  of  the  Annandale  thieves  sent  against  him,  an 
having  often  complained  to  Douglas  in  vain,  determined  t 
be  revenged  by  force.  For  this  purpose,  he  collected 
band  of  his  friends  and  entered  Annandale,  where  he  wa 
Hangs  Sir  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  followers,  by  the  banditti,  an< 
John  Her-  brought  to  Douglas,  who,  notwithstanding  the  king  sei 
'  *  many  letters  entreating  his  life,  hanged  him  as  a  thie 
This  atrocious  act  gave  rise  to  many  surmises — that  Doug 
las  openly,  and  by  the  most  infamous  practices,  aimed  at  th 
throne,  for  nothing  else  now  remained  to  satiate  his  vas 
cupidity ;  which  opinion,  within  a  few  days,  was  strengthen 
ed  by  another  action  even  more  atrocious.  The  family  c 
the  Maclellans  was  among  the  first  in  Galloway  both  fc 
descent  and  power.  The  chief  tutor  of  this  family  havin, 
slain  one  of  the  adherents  of  Douglas,  by  whom  he  ha 
been  often  affronted,  was  seized,  along  with  his  brother,  am 
thrown  by  Douglas  into  prison.  The  king,  on  being  mad 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  and  strongly  importuo 
ed  by  the  friends  of  the  captive,-  to  prevent  a  nobleman,  an< 
a  man  of  otherwise  excellent  character,  from  being  draggec 
not  to  a  trial,  but  to  certain  death — his  inveterate  enem 
sitting  as  judge — whose  present  offence  was  not  so  much  hi 
crime,  as  his  having  uniformly  adhered  to  the  loyal  part] 
despatched  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  the  uncle  of  Maclellan,  am 
likewise  a  relation  of  Douglas,  to  command  him  to  send  hi 
prisoner  to  court,  there  to  be  tried  according  to  law.     Th 
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earl  reoeived  Sir  Patrick  with  great  courtesy,  but  in  the    BOOK 
mean  time,  ordered  Maclellan  to  be  put  to  death,  and  then      ^ 
requested  Gray  to  excuse  this  action  to  the  king,  as  if  it     14^. 
had  been  done  without  his  knowledge,   and  contrary  to  his  J^S?L^!S^ 
iDcIioation.     But  he  perceiving  how  evidently  he  had  been  death, 
mocked,  told  Douglas,  in  a  rage,  that  from  that  day  he  re- 
DOODced  his  relationship,  friendship,  and  every  other  tie  by 
which  they  were  united,  and  for  the  future  would  be  his  im- 
placable enemy.     On  the  return  of  Gray  to  court,  the  ac- 
tion appeared  detestable,  and  the  conduct  of  Douglas  was 
severely  censured.     He  had  at  length,  it  was  said,  passed 
the  bounds  of  a  subject,  which  he  had  so  often  attempted, 
and  exercised  openly  the  prerogative  of  the  king.     Thither 
his  confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,   Moray 
and  Ormond,  indisputably  tended.     The  secret  conference 
with  the  king  of  England,  the  murder  of  the  loyal,  the  en 
coaraged  licentiousness  of  the  base,  all  indicated  the  same. 
Already  innocence  was  despised  as  cowardice,  and  loyalty 
punished  as  perjury.     The  insolence  of  these  traitors  had 
mcreased,    it  was -added,   through  the  lenity  of  the  prince, 
and  it  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  assume  the  reins 
himself,  and  let  it  appear  who  were  his  enemies,  and  who 
were  his  friends.     If  he  did  not  dare  to  do  so  openly,  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  some  persons,  he  ought  to  punish 
their  perfidy  by  art ;  but  if  he  could  do  neither,  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  loyal,  except  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
XXXVII.   Although  these  representations   accorded  both 
vith  the  conduct  of  the  Douglas  party  and  the  king's  pre- 
vious suspicions,  yet  James,  either  from  an  innate  principle 
of  mercy,  or  a  preconcerted  design,  invited  the  earl  to  court,  invited  «• 
The  earl,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  to  himself  of  so  many  court  by 
nusdeeds,  recollecting  too,  how  often  he  had  been  pardoned,    *  **** 
uid  besides,  not  ignorant  of  the  aversion  the  king  bore  to 
^e  new  league  with  Crawford ;  although  he  had  consider- 
able confidence  in  his  majesty's  clemency,  yet  being  more 
mdined  to  fear,  refused  to  come  where  he  had  so  many 
powerful  enemies,  some  of  whom  had  lately  lain  in  wait  for 
his  life.    To  dbsipate  his  apprehensions,  a  number  of  no- 
<^eD,  along  with  the  king,  sent  him  an  obligation  signed 
^  sealed,  promising  upon  oath,  that  although  the  king 
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BOOK  himsdf  should  meditate  any  design  against  his  life,  thej 
would  dismiss  him  in  safety.  Douglas  having  experienced 
1452.  the  king's  mercy  so  often»  and  haying  besides,  the  public 
faith  of  so  many  noblemen  pledged  for  his  security,  came  to 
Stirling  attended  by  a  great  train.  At  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  tlie  king  he  entered  the  castle.  Afler  supper,  which 
passed  with  great  mirth,  James  took  him  aside  to  a  bedcham* 
ber,  with  a  few  attendants,  not  even  admitting  those  with 
Conference  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  advise;  and  there  gravely  ad- 
themr"  dressed  him,  reminding  him  of  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of 
his  ancestors,  and  of  his  own  kindness  towards  all  the  fami- 
ly, and  particularly  his  individual  indulgence  to  himself; 
adding,  that  he  had  easily  pardoned  the  crimes  committed 
by  him,  either  on  account  of  his  inexperienced  age,  or  the 
evil  counsels  of  others,  always  hoping  that  hb  kindness  and 
clemency,  or  his  own  more  mature  age,  would  produce  a  re- 
formation ;  neither  did  he  yet  despair,  nor  would  he  ever  re- 
fuse to  pardon,  when  he  perceived  regret  for  misconduct  j 
but  this  last  league  with  Crawford  and  Ross,  continued  he, 
as  it  is  not  honourable  to  you,  and  is  ignominious  to  me,  al- 
though I  am  seriously  displeased  at  it,  yet  I  put  in  youi 
power  to  break  it ;  and  although  I  could  demand  of  right,  1 
rather  wish  to  persuade  you,  when  all  eyes  are  upon  you,  tc 
remove  thus  every  suspicion  of  treason.  Douglas  replied  tc 
every  thing  else  with  sufficient  submission ;  but  when  thf 
king  came  to  mention  the  league  with  Crawford  and  Ross 
he  appeared  rather  perplexed,  and  would  not  explicitly  an< 
swer  as  to  what  he  would  do,  but  said  he  would  consult  witl 
his  allies ;  as  he  could  perceive  no  reason  why  the  kin^ 
should  be  so  urgent,  for  the  league  contained  nothing  whici 
ought  to  offend  him.  The  king,  whether  he  had  determin 
ed  on  the  action,  or  whether,  as  the  courtiers  wished  it  U 
appear,  offended  at  the  contumacy  of  the  answer,  replied— 
The  king  If  thou  will  not  break  it,  I  will — and  instantly  struck  hi 
dagger  into  the  earl's  breast.  At  the  noise,  those  who  stoot 
without,  rushed  in,  and  finished  the  murder.  Some  writer 
affirm  that  Sir  Patrick  Gray — mentioned  before — stnid 
him  the  mortal  blow  on  the  head  with  a  battle-axe,  after  tb 
king,  and  that  then  the  rest  of  his  courtiers,  to  show  thei 
loyalty,  each  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  body.     He  was  kille 


•tabs  him. 
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in  the  month  of  February,  li52,  according  to  the  Roman     book 
oompatatioiu  ^ 

xxxYiii.  There  were  at  that  time  in  Stirling,  the  earl's  i^fT' 
bnr  brothers,  who^  with  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  had 
accompanied  him ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  catas- 
trophe^ ran  in  trepidation — as  usually  happens  in  cases  of 
sodden  alarm — to  their  arms,  with  much  confusion  and  great 
noise ;  but  the  tumult  being  in  some  measure  appeased  by 
the  chiefs,  each  was  desired  to  repair  to  his  own  lodging. 
Next  day,  a  meeting  of  that  party  being  called,  James  was  jamet, 
sdoted  earl  in  room  of  his  deceased  brother ;  and  he.  after  ^^  ^ 
inveighing  against  the  perfidy  of  the  king  and  courtiers,  ad« 
vised  that  they  should  besiege  the  castle  with  what  troops 
they  had,  and  collect  re-enforcements  from  every  quarter, 
to  drag  from  their  lurking  places,  men  brave  only  for  per- 
fidy, while  they  still  trembled  with  a  consciousness  of  their 
orioies.  All  present  applauded  the  piety  and  courage  of 
Jtmes,  but  opposed  the  idea  of  a  siege,  as  they  were  wholly 
unprovided  for  such  an  undertaking.  They  therefore  return- 
ed home,  and  having  consulted  with  their  particular  friends, 
retonied  on  the  2Tth  March  ;  and  having  pasted  on  a  board 
die  promise  of  public  faith  given  by  the  king  and  his  nobles 
to  Douglas,  they  tied  it  to  a  horse  tail,  and  dragged  it  through 
the  streets,  venting  the  most  contumelious  expressions 
against  the  king  and  his  council.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  market-place— five  hundred  horns  sounding  at  once, — 
they  proclaimed,  by  the  common  crier,  the  king  and  those 
who  were  with  him— Truce  breakers,  perjured,  and  enemies 
to  all  good  men  !  They  spoiled  also,  the  unoffending  town.  Makes  war 
and  after  they  departed,  sent  back  James  Hamilton  and  J^*^*  ^*** 
burned  it ;  and,  for  some  days  continued  to  gratify  their  an* 
ger,  by  destroying  the  estates  of  all  in  that  neighbourhood 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  king.  They  then  besieged  Dal- 
heith  castle,  binding  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would 
iiot  dqiart  from  it  until  they  took  it ;  for  they  were  highly 
ineeosed  against  John,  lord  of  the  place,  because  he  and  the 
•ttl  of  Angus  had  separated  themselves  from  the  enter- 
Priaca  of  the  rest  of  the  Douglases.  The  siege,  however, 
lasted  longer  than  was  expected,  for  Patrick  Cockburn,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  made  a  most  vigorous  resist- 
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DOOK   Ance  to  all  their  attacks ;  and  after  much  fatigue  and  ex* 
^^'      ertion,  a  great  number  being  wounded,  they  were  forced  to 
list,      raise  it. 

XXXIX.  The  king,  having  in  the  mean  time  collected  an  ar- 
my to  aid  his  distressed  friends,  finding  himself  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  forces  of  the  Douglases,  determined  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  said  to  be  ad- 
vancing with  powerful  assistance  raised  in  the  farthest  parts 
of  the  north ;  but  in  marching  through  Angus,  the  earl  of 
JEarl  of  Crawford  met  him  with  a  strong  body  of  men  at  Buchan. 
M&ited  by  ^^  engagement  having  commenced  fiercely,  the  centre  of 
Huntley,  the  royal  army  began  to  give  way,  and  could  scarcely  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  men  of  Angus,  when  John  Coless, 
who  hated  the  earl  of  Crawford,  deserted  with  the  left  wing 
which  he  commanded,  and  thus  exposed  the  middle  of  their 
line ;  on  which  those  who  were  almost  conquerors  fled,  panio- 
struck,  and  Gordon,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  obtained  a 
sanguinary  victory,  his  two  brothers,  with  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  and  many  of  his  vassals,  being  slain.  Of  the  An- 
gusians  there  fell  several  distinguished  men,  and  among  them 
John  Lindsay,  brother  of  the  earl.  The  earl  himself,  on  his 
defeat,  turned  his  vengeance  from  his  enemies,  towards  those 
who  had  deserted  him,  whose  castles  he  destroyed,  and 
wasted  their  estates  with  fire  and  sword ;  which  he  was  able 
to  do  with  the  greater  facility,  Gordon  being  obliged  sud- 
denly to  return  north  to  defend  his  own  estates,  on  learning 
that  the  earl  of  Moray  was  ravaging  and  exercising  every 
species  of  cruelty  in  Strathbogie ;  where,  with  his  victorious 
army,  he  not  only  revenged  his  loss  upon  the  enemy,  but 
drove  him  also  from  the  county  of  Moray.  These  actions  . 
took  place  in  the  spring. 

XL.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  James 
Kennedy,  called  an  assembly  of  the  estates  at  Edinburgh, 
to  which  he  summoned,  by  herald,  the  earl  of  Douglas  and 
all  who  followed  him.  Instead  of  attending,  the  earl  next 
night  affixed  a  label  to  the  church  doors,  declaring — ^That 
he  would  neither  trust  his  safety  to  the  king  in  future,  nor 
obey  him,  who,  having  enticed  his  relations  to  Edinburgh, 
and  his  brother  to  Stirling,  by  the  pledge  of  public  faith, 
had  so  perfidiously  murdered  them  without  a  trial.     In  this 
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issembly,  the  four  brothers  of  the  earl  who  was  slain,  James,    BOOK 
Archibdd,  George  and  John,  and  Beatrix,  the  late  earl's       ^ 
wife,  were  declared  public  enemies.     Many  were  advanced      1*^2. 
to  the  rank  of  noblemen,  and  several  had  rewards  assigned  s^llJiaide. 
them  out  of  the  estates  of  the  rebels.     An  army  also  was  le-  ciared  a  re- 
lied  for  pursuing  the  enemy,  who,  after  having  spoiled  their 
estates,  driven  away  their  cattle,  and  burned  the  corn  in 
their  granaries,    wa&  then  dismissed,   because  the  soldiers 
could  not  keep  the  field  during  the  winter,  and  a  new  expe- 
dition ordered  for  the  spring.     About  the  same  time,  James 
Douglas,  to  prevent  the  large  possessions,  which  the  family 
had  acquired  by  their  wealthy  matrimonial  alliances,  being 
alienated,  married  Beatrix,  his  brother's  widow,  and  ne- 
gotiated with  the  pope,  to  confirm  the  marriage ;  but  the 
kiog  interposing  by  letters,  rendered  the  application  abor- 
tire.* 

xu.  During  this  year  and  the  two  following,  the  contest 
between  the  two  factions  was  prosecuted  with  the  keenest  ac- 
rimoDy,  destroying  the  estates  and  demolishing  tlie  castles 
of  each  other,  yet  never  coming  to  any  decisive  battle.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  mischief  fell  on  Annandale,  the  Forest,f 
aiul  the  neighbouring  possessions  of  the  Douglases.      In 

*  There  is  here  a  gap  in  the  history,  filled  up  with  a  vague  account  of  the 

ftnnle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  continued  from  the  death  of  earl  William, 

It  Sdrlingy  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ;  hut  documents,  with 

vlttdi  Buchanan  was  unacquainted,  prove  that  James,  who  succeeded  to  the 

^dt,  WM  recondled  to  the  king,  and  was  afterward  sent  by  him  on  an  em- 

hmtj  to  England,  to  prolong  the  truce,  which  he  accomplished.     While  at 

Loadoo,  he  procored  passports  for  Rome,  with  the  intention,  as  is  believed, 

of  obCiinnig  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the 

hk  naid  of  Galloway,  his  brother's  widow.     He  did  not,  however,  proceed 

to  Borne,  nor  does  it  ^>pear  from  the  records,  that  he  ever  married  the  lady, 

or  that  she  returned  to  Scotland  till  after  his  final  overthrow.     King  James* 

oppofitioq  to  this  marriage,  and  the  connexions  which  the  earl  formed  with 

the  York  fiKCion  during  his  residence  in  England,  are  the  supposed  causes 

wiodi  mdneed  Douglas  again  to  rebel  ;    and  tlie  parliament  which  is  here 

Mwitkipod,  aa  if  called  shortly  after  the  murder  of  earl  William,  is  a  parlia- 

■ent  whidi  was  summoned  af^er  the  new  rebellion,  two  years  after  the  first. 

Hie  submisaion  of  Crawford,  should,  in  proper  chronological  order,  have 

pRceded  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  and  the  suppression  of  Ormond  in 

the  nocth,  haire  followed. 

f  The  cuuatry  lying  between  Lothian  and  Teviotdale,  formerly  a  rojral 
forest. 
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BOOK  consequence  of  the  devastation,  a  famine,  and  in  consequence 
^  ^^  of  the  famine,  a  contagious  distemper  ensuing,  the  wisest  of 
Adv^  to  Douglas'  friends  often  entreated  him,  to  throw  himself  upon 
submit  to  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  which  his  predecessors  had  so 
*  ^^'  frequently  experienced,  especially  as  the  king  was  of  a 
placable  disposition  by  nature,  and  easily  entreated  by  hM 
friends;  and  not  ruin  by  his  pertinacity,  a  noble  family, 
neither  betray  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  who  followed 
his  fortune,  nor  reduce  them  to  the  necessity — after  being 
broken  by  misfortune— of  procuring  for  themselves  what 
terms  they  could.  Whilst  his  situation  was  prosperous,  a 
pacification  would  be  easy,  but  if  he  were  once  deserted  by 
his  friends,  there  would  remain  no  hope  of  pardon.  But 
Refuset.  that  young  nobleman  haughtily  replied — That  he  would 
never  place  himself  in  their  power,  who  were  neither  re- 
strained by  shame,  nor  by  any  law  human  or  divine,  who^ 
having  by  flattering  promises  entrapped  his  cousins  and  his 
brother,  perfidiously  and  barbarously  murdered  them ;  and 
he  would  rather  suffer  every  extremity,  than  trust  their 
faith.  This  reply  was  variously  relished ;  the  more  daring 
and  those  who  were  enriched  by  public  calamity,  praised 
the  greatness  of  soul  which  it  displayed ;  the  more  prudent, 
recommended  to  the  earl  not  to  push  things  to  an  extremity, 
lest,  deserted  by  his  friends,  he  pight  experience,  when  too 
late,  the  usual  consequence  of  foolish  conduct — that  he  had 
lost  an  opportunity  for  making  peace  with  advantage,  which 
would  never  return. 

xLii.  The  earl  of  Crawford,   now  become  weary  of  the 
war,  I'eflecting  on  the  unjust  cause  which  he  supported,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  aware  that  he  would  easily 
procure  pardon  from  his  prince  if  he  made  a  speedy  sub- 
mbsion,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  if  he  remained 
Eftrl  of       ^  arms ;  being  deserted  too  by  a  part  of  his  friends,  and 
Crawford    suspicions  of  the  rest,  he  went,  clothed  in  a  habit  calculated 
the'king*!  ^^  excite  compassion,  with  his  head  and  feet  bare,  and  threw 
mercy ;       himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the  way  of  the  king,  who  was  pass- 
ing  through  Angus.     Having  ingenuously  confessed  the  of- 
fences of  his  former  life,  he  surrendered  unconditionally  to 
his  majesty,  confessing  that  he  merited  the  severest  punish- 
ment, and  whatever  he  might  enjoy  hereafter  he  would  owe 
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entirely  to  the  clemency  of  the  king.     By  such  speeches,  nc-    BOOK 
coropanied  by  many  tears,  he  greatly  affected  all  who  were      ^^ 
present,  \n  particular  the  nobility  of  Angus,  who,  though     lisi. 
they  were  attached  to  the  royal  party,  yet  were  unwilling 
that  so  ancient  and  illustrious  a  family  should  be  extinct 
On  this  occasion,  James  Kennedy  performed  the  part  both  of 
igood  bishop,  and  a  patriotic  subject.     He  not  only  forgave 
the  earl  the  many  and  severe  injuries  he  had  suffered,  but 
lilcewise  strongly  recommended  his  plea  to  the  king,  because 
k  foresaw,  what  afterward  came  to  pass,  that  by  such  an 
accession  of  strength  to  the  royal  party,   that  of  their  ene- 
mies would  be  daily  weakened,   and  many  would  follow  the 
oample  of  thb  nobleman.     The  king  himself  also,  thinking  u  pardoii* 
that  his  haughty  spirit  was  humbled,  and  that  he  sincerely  ^*^* 
regretted  his  past  conduct,  was  not  difficult  to  be  reconciled, 
ind  having  restored  him  to  his  ancient  estate  and  honours, 
idvised  him  in  future  to  adhere  to  his  duty.     Crawford,  af- 
fected by  the  kindness  and  humanity  of  the  king,   endea- 
itrnred  ever  after,  by  every  service  in  his  power,  to  evince 
that  he  deserved  it.     He  attended  him  with  all  his  forces  to 
the  most  distant  part^  of  the  kingdom,  4and  when  affairs 
were  there  settled  for  the  time,  entertained  him  magnificent- 
ly at  bis  castle  upon  their    return.     He  engaged  to  attend 
him  with  as  many  fortes  as  he  could  raise,  on  his  marching 
U>  suppress  the  remaining  civil  war;  and  so  altered  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  that  laying  aside  his  pristine  ferocity.  His  futui« 
he  lived  with  the  neighbouring  nobility  on  terms  of  kindness  JoyaJ^y* 
and  courtesy;  and  on  his  death,  which  happened  soon  af- 
ter, he  was  greatly  lamented  both  by  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

xuii.  The  king  thus  gradually  weakening  the  strength 
of  the  Douglases,  by  dividing  them,  their  only  remaining 
hope  rested  upon  obtaining  assistance  from  England.  Ha- 
>>iltoD  was  therefore  sent  to  London,  whence  he  returned 
with  an  an#rer  from  the  king : — That  he  would  undertake 
A  war  against  the  king  of  Scotland,  upon  no  other  condition 
^  that  Douglas  and  all  his  followers  should  submit  to 
l^m,  and  own  themselves  subjects  of  England.  Hope  being 
cot  off  on  this  side ;  and  on  the  other,  his  own  sovereign 
Pressing  him  by  edicts,  proscriptions,  and  arms,  and  all  the 

▼OL.  II.  o 
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BOOK   Other  miseries  which  accompany   rebellious  insurrectionsi, 
^^      Hamilton  advised  the  earl  not  to  suffer  the  king,  by  detach- 
1454.     ing  individuals,   to  weaken,   and  at  last   to  overturn   th€ 
whole ;  but  rather  try  the  fate  of  a  battle,  and  either  con- 
quer nooly,  or  die   bravely — ^a  resolution  worthy   of  the 
name  of  Douglas,  and  the  only  way  at  once  to  put  an  end 
to  their  troubles.     Roused  by  this  speech,  the  earl  having 
collected  as  great  an  army  of  his  vassals  and  friends  as  he 
could,  marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Abercorn  castle ;  foi 
the  king,  after  having  thrown  down  many  of  the  castles  d 
Douglas,  had  laid  siege  to  Abercorn, — by  far  the    most 
strongly  fortified  of  the  whole, — situate  about  midway  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Stirling.     When  Douglas  had  comi 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  his  friends  advised  him  either  tc 
procure  perpetual  renown  by  a  splendid  victory,  or  free 
himself  from  wretchedness  and  contempt  by  an  honourabk 
Irresolute  death*     But  when  all  was  prepared  for  the  decisive  altema- 
Do^"im°^  tive,  he  damped  the  spirits  of  his  followers  by  his  irresolu- 
tion ;  for  he  led  back  his  army  to  the  camp,  and  determinec 
to  protract  the  war.     By  this  action  he  disgusted  his  offi- 
cers, and  Hamilton,  ashamed  of  his  cowardice,  and  despair- 
ing of  success,  revolted  that  very  night  to  the  king.     The 
king  in  consequence  pardoned  him,  but  not  reposing  un- 
*  bounded  confidence  in  so  intriguing  a  character,  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Roslin  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  earl  o: 
Orkney ;  afterward  however,   upon  the  intercession  of  his 
friends,  he  relieved  him  from  custody  and  received  him  intc 
favour,  the  chief  merit  of  the  unbloody  victory  which  fol- 
Desened     ^^^^^5  being  imputed  to  him.     Almost  all  the  rest  of  tht 
by  hit  con.  Douglas  party  followed  the  example  of  Hamilton,  and  seiz- 
*'**^'  ed  each  any  favourable  opportunity  that  occurred  for  leaui 
ing  him.     At  last,  after  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  th< 
castle  was  stormed,  and  the  garrison  being  put  to  the  sword, 
it  was  left  half  demolished,  as  a  monument  of  the  victory 
Douglas,  almost  totally  deserted,  fied  to  England  with  i 
very  few  of  his  relations ;  thence,  not  long  after,  he  made  ai 
Defeatadinini^o&d  into  Annandale,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  king^! 
Ajf»»-      troops,  but  being  defeated,  he  escaped,  with  his  brothe 
John,  by  flight     Archibald,  earl  of  Moray,  was  killed ;  an< 
George,  earl  of  Ormond,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  lb 
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bands  of  hb  enemies.     After  he  was  cured,  he  was  sent  to   BOOK 
the  king  and  suffered  death*  ^^ 

SLIT.  An  assembly  of  the  estates  was  held  in  Edinburgh,     1465. 
OD  the  9th  June,  A.  D.  1455,  in  which  John,  James,  and 
Beatrix  Douglas,  were  again  proscribed..    In  this  Act,  Bea-  Again  pro. 
Irix  is  styled  their  mother,*  which  does  not  appear  to  me  •^"^'^ 
very  probable,  unless  they  were  made  her  sons  by  adoption. 
Earl  James  having  lost  his  brothers,  being  deserted  by  his 
friends,  and  distrusting  the  English ;  that  he  might  leave 
lothing  untried,  went  to  Donald,  lord  of  the  ^budae  and 
eari  of  Ross,  at  Dunsta£5:iage,  and  easily  excited  to  war  a  Joined  by 
man  naturally  inclined  to  mischief.     He  first  burst  forth  ^^^^  **' 
barbarously  upon  the  adjoining  districts  belonging  to  the 
luDg,  respecting  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  sparing  nothing 
which  fire  or  sword  could  destroy.     With  equal  cruelty  he 
Dext  visited  Argyle  and  Arran,  whence  he  returned  laden 
with  plunder.     Then,  after  wasting  Lochaber  and  Moray, 
be  crossed  to  Inverness,  and  having  taken  the  castle,  pillag-  Wastes  va. 
ed  and  burned  the  town.     The  English  in  the  mean  time  [hc^  ^ 
were  not  quiet,  but  made  occasional  incursions  into  March, 
IS  opportunity  for  a  suqirise  occurred  ;  and  killing  such  no- 
blemen as  attempted  to  oppose  their  devastation,  they  carri- 
ed off  considerable  plunder  from  that  opulent  district  with- 
out k>ss. 

XLV.  Next  year,  Beatrix,  wife  of  the  former  earl  of  Dou-  1456. 
gias,  who  had  lived  for  sometime  as  wife  with  his  brother 
Junes,  fled  to  court;  and  laying  the  blame  of  all  her  former 
OQodact  upon  her  husband,  who  forced  her,  a  friendless  wo- 
num,  to  his  accursed  nuptials,  a  slavery  from  which  she  had 
BQzed  the  first  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  escape,  she  com- 
lutted  herself  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  entirely  to  her 

*  Tbeie  were  two  conntesses  of  Douglas,  sometimes  confused  under  the 
BiBK  Bettrbc  Beatrix  Sinclair,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Orkney,  who  married 
>Hi  James,  the  Gross,  and  was  the  mother  o£  William,  assassinated  at  Sdr- 
^  Jsmes,  who  succeeded  him,  Archibald,  earl  of  Moray,  Hugh,  eari  of 
Oimond,  &C. ;  and  the  fiur  maiden  of  Galloway,  only  sister  of  earl  William 
"id  hb  brother,  who  were  murdered  in  Edinburgh  castle,  who  was  married  to 
^cousin  '^X^lUam,  and  afterward  to  the  king's  uterine  brother,  the  eari  of 
^^  It  was  the  first  who  was  forfeited,  and  correctly  designated  in  the 
*^  the  mother.  The  other,  who  is  here  supposed  to  be  also  a  Beatrix,  was 
■■led  MM]garet 
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BOOK    sovereign,  to  whose  decision  she  would  willingly  submit. 
^*'       The  king  on  this  received  her  under  his  protection,  bestow- 
li5d.     ed  upon  her  the  lands  of  Balveny,  and  married  her  to  the 
duke  of  Athol,  his  uterine  brother.     The  wife  of  Donald  of 
the  Isles  followed  her  example.     She  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Livingston,  and  had  been  married  to  Donald  by  her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  king, 
that  she  might  soften  the  savage  disposition  of  the  barbarian, 
and  retain  him  in  his  interest;  but  since  then,  her  relations 
being  restored  to  the  royal  favour,  and  her  husband  joiniii|^ 
the  Douglas  faction,  her  situation  became  wretched  from  hig 
hatred,  and  she  now  implored  the  protection  of  the  sovereign 
against  his  harshness  and  cruelty.     She  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  exculpating  herself  to  the  king,  who  had  been  the 
author  himself  of  her  marriage.     He  therefore,  received  her 
kindly  and  courteously,  and  bestowed  upon  her  extensive 
estates  and  an  ample  revenue,  to  support  her  honourably  for 
life.     About  the  same  time,  Patrick  Thornton,  a  secret  parti- 
san of  the  Douglases,  but  who  had  long  followed  the  court, 
finding  a  convenient  opportunity  at  Dunbarton,  killed  John 
Sandelands,  of  Calder,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age» 
and    Allan    Stuart,    both    noblemen    remarkable    for   their 
loyalty ;  but  being  soon  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  opposite 
party,  he  was  put  to  death.     This  year  was  remarkable  for 
the  decease  of  many  illustrious  men,  chiefly  of  William 
Crichton.     This  statesman,  although  only  descended  from  a 
knight,  yet  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  fortitude,  and  his 
singularly  constant  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  king  during 
his  whole  life,  was  much  and  universally  lamented. 
Dourlas  'XLvi.  Next  year,   the  English,  encouraged  by  the  impu- 

•nd  Percy  nity  of  foi*mer  inroads,  under  the  command  of  Henry  Percy, 
Mnroh.  ^^^**'  ^^  Northumberland,  and  James  Douglas  the  exile, 
1457.  wasted  Marcli.  On  purpose  to  prevent  this  devastation, 
George  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  having  collected  a  band  of 
countrymen,  made  an  attack  upon  the  plunderers,  and 
drove  back  in  disorder,  upon  their  own  frontiers,  the  party 
he  accidentally  encountered.  Enraged  at  this,  indignity, 
the  English,  without  recalling  the  rest  of  their  scattered 
troops,  marched  forward  with  their  whole  army  to  battle. 
Nor  were  the  Scots  tardy  in  meeting  them.     While  tha 
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conflict  hung  in  suspense,  and  was  contested  on  both  sides  BOOK 
with  greater  spirit  than  numbers,  the  parties  of  the  Eng-  XL 
lish  who  were  scattered  over  the  country,  learning  from  1457. 
the  sound  and  confusion,  that  the  enemy  was  near,  and 
fearing  lest  they  should  lose  the  immense  booty  they  had 
collected,  marched  straight  home.  Their  departure  afford- 
ed an  easier,  but  not  a  bloodless  victory  to  the  Scots,  the  Defeated 
Dumber^  slain  on  both  sides  being  nearly  equal,  but  many  of  ^^^5^  ^^ 
the  English  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fight.  The  intelli- 
ffBBce  of  this  victory  somewhat  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  king, 
depressed  by  civil  and  foreign  warfare,  and  disposed  Donald 
the  Islander,  when  he  saw  the  adverse  fortune  of  his  allies,  £arl  of 
to  send  messengers  to  beg  for  peace.  In  a  submissive  speech,  J^^"  '^*' 
diey  dwelt  upon  the  royal  clemency  to  Crawford,  and  others 
wbo  were  engaged  in  the  same  cause ;  attributed  their  own 
treason  to  the  fatal  madness  of  the  times,  and  promised  on 
the  part  of  Donald,  the  greatest  loyalty  and  obedience  for 
the  future.  The  king,  who  appeared  affected  by  their  en- 
treaties, returned  a  doubtful  answer,  neither  wholly  forgiving 
Donald,  nor  yet  excluding  all  hope  of  pardon : — His  many 
crimes,  be  said,  were  evident,  but  he  had  as  yet  given  no 
proof  of  any  alteration  in  his  disposition.  If  he,  therefore, 
wished  hLs  professions  of  penitence  to  be  believed,  he  must 
evince  his  sincerity,  by  repairing  the  Ipss  he  had  formerly 
occasioned,  by  making  restitution  to  those  whose  estates  he 
bad  seized,  and  by  his  upright  conduct  wipe  away  the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  atrocities.  He  himself  knew  that 
DO  virtue  more  became  a  king  than  mercy,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  bonds  of  government  from  being  loosen- 
ed by  too  great  indulgence;  lest  lenity  should  rather  en- 
courage the  audacity  of  the  wicked,  than  excite  the  virtuous 
endeavours  of  the  good.  He  would  however,  give  time  to 
Donald  and  his  associates,  to  display  by  their  actions  the 
truth  of  their  professions,  and  he  would  always  behave  to- 
ward them  as  their  deeds,  and  not  their  words  demanded. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  assured  them  of  their  safety,  and  that 
tlmir  happiness  or  misery  depended  entirely  upon  them- 
selves. 

XLvii.  The  intestine  commotions  being  thus  either  healed 
or  hushed,  the  king  turned  his  whole  attention  towards  Eng- 
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BOOK    land.     While  he  was  deliberating  about  carrying  on  the 
^^'      war,  and  avenging  the  truces  so  often  violated,  ambassadors 
146a      arrived  from  the  English  nobles,    begging   his    assistance 
Englishno.  against  Henry  their  king;  for,  despising  his  natural  advisers, 
asaistance    Henry  had  promoted  upstarts  to  the  helm,  by  whose  advice 
^^"       his  wife,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  administered  the 
whole  government.     The  misfortunes  too,  in  Aquitaine  and 
Normandy,  increased  the  general  contempt  for  himself,  and 
the  hatred  to  his  favourites ;  for  on  the  loss  of  so  many  pro- 
vinces, and  being  confined  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
island,  his  chieftains  openly  rebelled,  complaining,  that  nei- 
ther the  indolence  of  the  king,   nor  the  queen's  insolence 
could  longer  be  endured.     At  the  head  of  the  rebels  were 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  War- 
wick.    When  the  English  ambassadors  had  enlarged  upon 
the  grievances,  the  strength  of  the  confederates,  and  the  in- 
active  cowardice  of  the  king,  they  asked  assistance  against 
him  as  a  common  enemy,  timid  in  war,  and  base  in  peace, 
who  had  fomented  the  domestic  discords  of  the  Scots,  and 
assisted   their   exiles ;    and  they-  promised,  upon  a  victory 
being  achieved,  to  restore  all  the  castles  and  countries  taken 
in  former  contests  from  the  Scots.     The  king,  with  the  ad- 
The  klng*8  vice  of  his  counsel,  replied,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  situa- 
^^  ^'         tion  of  England,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  claims  of  tlie 
two  parties,  but  he  would  not  without  the  consent  of  both, 
interpose  as  arbiter  in  the  afiuirsof  a  foreign  kingdom.     Re- 
specting the  war,  he  had  long  ago  decided,  to  revenge  the 
injuries  he  had  formerly  received ;  and  as  he  could  not  ob- 
tain by  negotiation  the  places  which  had  been  taken  from 
Scotland  during  their  internal  discords,  he  was  determined 
to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms ;  and  if  the  duke  of  York 
and  his  party  would  promise  to  restore  them,  he  would  give 
him  assistance  against  Henry.* 

*  James  is,  by  Buchanan,  said  to  have  promised  assistance  to  the  house  ol 
York.  This  is  inaccurately  stated,  as,  from  the  English  historians.  It  appean, 
that  both  James  and  France  were  in  the  interest  of  Lancaster.  Dnimmoii4 
with  greater  probability,  asserts,  that  both  parties  solicited  the  assistance  ol 
James,  who  temporized  with  both,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  coinnMK 
tions  in  England,  to  attempt  recovering  the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Ber 
wick,  which  had  been  ungenerously  torn  from  Scotland  during  a  state  of  ai. 
milar  distriction. 
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itTiii.  An  agreement  being  made  upon  these  terms,  the  BOOK 
imbassadors  returned  home.     Tlie  king,  in   consequence,       ^^ 
lened  an  army,  and  was  about  to  enter   England,  when  an     i460. 
English  cheat,  sent  by  Henry,  met  him.     This  fellow  had  ^*  ^^^^ 
been  long  at   Rome,  and  had  learned  the  Italian  manners 
and  language.     His  dress  and  attendants  were  foreign,  and 
haviDg  fictitious  letters,  as  from  the  pope,  he  easily  person- 
ated the  character  of  a  Roman  legate ;  besides,  to  prevent 
nupicion,  he  had  a  monk  as  his  coadjutor,  whose  hypocriti-  Imposed  on 
cal  sanctity  might  easily  procure  credit  to  his  assumptions,  ^ng^from 
On  being  brought  to  the  king,  the  impostors,  in  the  name  of  Henry, 
the  pope,  forbade  him  to  proceed,  tlireatening  him  with  ex- 
communication in  case  of  disobedience;  because  his  holi- 
ness, in  order  to  carry  on,   with  greater  advantage,  war 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christians,  had  bent  his  whole 
soal  to  compose  the  differences  of  all  Europe,  and  they  had 
been  sent  before  to  announce  this;  but  a  more  solemn  em- 
bassy would  shortly  arrive,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
dril  wars  of  England,  and  procure  satisfaction  to  the  Scots 
for  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and  they  believed  the  le- 
gatbn  was  already  in  France.     The  king,  who  did  not  sus- 
pect any  fraud  in  this  speech,  and  his  situation  at  home  not 
baJDg  altogether  tranquil,  desirous  also  of  an  honourable 
peace,  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  dismissed  his  army.    Scarce- 
ly, however,  was  his  army  dismissed,  than  he  was  informed 
of  the  imposition,  and  again  re-assembled  them  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  join  the  party  of  the  house  of  York,  in  order  to 
distract  the  royal  cause,  and  avenge  his  own  injuries,  he 
inarched  direct  to  Roxburgh.     He  took  the  town  on  his  first  Layssicgo 
approach,  and  destroyed  it ;  but  while  he  besieged  the  castle,  J|^**^*" 
which  was  very  strongly  fortified,  ambassadors  came  from 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  associates,  who  informed  him  tliat 
tbeit  king  was  defeated,  and  the  war  at  an  end  in   England. 
They  thanked  James  for  his  kindness  and  efforts  to  protect 
their  honour  and  safety,  and  promised  that  they  would  ever 
remember  his  favours;  but,  for  the  present,  requested  that 
he  would  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and  abstain  from  all 
Kts  of  hostili^  towards  the  English,  lest  he  should  excite 
hatred  in  the  people  to  their  party,  which  it  was  even  now 
'ifficok  to  allay  without  marching  an  army  against  the  Scots. 
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BOOK    James,  after  congratulating  them  upon  their  victory,  asked 
_  the  ambassadors,  whether  the  duke  of  York  and  his  asso- 

1460.  ciates  had  given  any  instructions  about  fulfilling  their  pro- 
mises ?  When  they  replied,  they  had  received  no  orders, 
I,  said  he,  before  your  embassy  came  to  me,  had  deter- 
mined to  demolish  that  castle  built  upon  my  territories; 
nor  since  then  have  I  received  any  favour  from  that  fac- 
tion, which  should  induce  me  to  desist  from  the  enterprise 
I  have  begun,  and  nearly  finished ;  and  as  to  the  threats, 
either  of  themselves  or  the  people,  that  is  their  business. 
Do  you  tell  them — Not  words  but  arms  shall  remove  me 
hence  ! 

XLix.  The  ambassadors  being  thus  dismissed  without  ac- 
complishing their  object,  while  the  king  closely  urged  the 
siege,  Donald,  the  Islander,  came  to  the  camp  with  a  great 
body  of  his  people ;  for,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  obtain 
complete  pardon  of  his  former  life,  and  ingratiate  himself  in- 
to the  king's  favour,  he  had  promised,  whenever  he  wished 
to  march  against  an  enemy,  he  would  advance  a  mile  before 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  wherever  there  was  the  greatest 
danger,  there  would  he  be  first.  He  was,  however,  ordered 
to  remain  near  the  king,  and  some  of  his  troops  were  sent 
out  to  scour  the  country.  It  happened,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  that  Alexander,  earl  of  Hundy,  brought  another  re- 
enforcement.  This  accession  of  strength  enabled  the  king 
more  vigorously  to  attack  the  castle,  which  was  strenuously 
defended,  but  which  hitherto  had  been  rather  blockaded  tlian 
besieged,  and  by  numbers  to  renew  his  assaults  constantly 
with  fresh  men*  In  consequence,  the  garrison — who  had 
many  killed,  numbers  disabled,  and  the  rest  worn  out  by 
toil  and  fatigue — began  to  expose  themselves  less  freely  to 
danger ;  and  James,  to  strike  them  with  still  greater  terror, 
ordered  part  of  the  wall  to  be  battered  with  iron  cannon. 
Killed  by  ^^"^  while  he  stood  near  to  urge  the  labour,  one  of  the 
the  bunt-  pieces  exploded,  from  which  a  wooden  wedge  projected  with 
violence,  struck  him  dead,  the  rest  remaining  unhurt  The 
nobles  who  stood  near,  were  deeply  affected  with  the  unex« 
pected  accident,  but  fearing,  if  a  report  of  the  king's  death 
were  made  public,  the  common  soldiers  would  be  discourage 
ed,  covered  the  body ;  and  the  queen,  who  had  arrived  that 
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day  in  the  camp,  so  Tar  from  being  overcome  by  womanisli    BOOK 
gnefy  assembled  the  nobles,  exhorted  them  to  be  of  good      ^^ 
courage,  and  not  to  allow  the  death  of  one  man  to  discou-     liao. 
nge  them,  or  make  them  give  up  an  undertaking  now  al-  T*,^^**"'* 
'nost  accomplished.     She  told  them,  in  a  short  time,  she  duct, 
^oald  bring  them  asking  in  room  of  the  deceased;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  they  must  zealously  press  their  operations 
against  the  enemy,  lest,  upon  hearing  of  their  commander's 
death,  they  should  become  more  resolute,  and  think  that  by 
the  loss  of  one  the  courage  of  so  many  brave  soldiers  was 
destroyed,  or  their  ardour  Iiad  departed  when  the  spirit  of 
the  king  fled.     The  nobles,  ashamed  to  be  outdone  in  cou- 
rage by  a  woman,  pushed  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  absence  of  the  king  was  not  perceived  by  either 
party.     In  the  mean  time,  James,  the  king's  son,  a  boy  about 
seven  years  of  age,  was  brought  into  the  camp,  and  saluted 
king ;  nor  did  many  days  intervene,  when  the  English  who 
were  in  the  garrison,  overcome  by  labour  and  watching,  sur-  The  castle 
rendered  the  castle  to  the  new    king,  on   condition   tliey  surrender^ 
should  depart  safe  with  all  their  effects.     The  castle,  that  it  led. 
might  be  the  occasion  of  no  new  war,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

u  In  this  manner,  James  II.  ended  his  life,  A.  D.  1460, 
a  few  days  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  age^  and  the  24th  of  his  reign.  Engaged,  almost  from 
infaiiqr,  in  foreign  or  domestic  war,  he  hnd  displayed  such 
self-command  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity ;  such  bravery 
against  his  enemies,  and  such  mercy  towards  his  suppliants, 
that  his  death  was  universally  lamented  by  all  ranks ;  and  it 
appeared  the  more  severe,  because,  after  having  overcome 
so  many  misfortunes,  and  raised  expectation  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  his  yirtue,  he  was  suddenly  cut  of£  The  regret 
which  it  occasioned  too,  was  increased  by  the  infancy  of  his 
son,  and  the  recollection  of  the  miseries  of  the  last  20  years, 
the  ashes  of  which  were  not  yet  extinguished ;  and  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  past,  men  appeared  to  anticipate  the 
future. 
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Jamcto  Ill.—Chril  War  m  Engluid; — Hemy  and  hi»  Queen  itek  reAige  m 
Scotland. — He  reatores  Berwick. — ^Engliah  beaiege  Alnwick.—The  garriaon 
rescued  by  Earl  of  Angii8.«^The  Queen  appointed  Regent— Dissatisfac- 
tJon  of  the  people.— A  CoDvention  called — Archbishop  Kennedy's  Address. 
— A  Council  of  Regency  appointed. — The  Queen's  death — Internal  com. 
■wtioos. — Denakl  the  lalaiider  proclaine  himself  king  of  the  Isles. — His  de* 
vaatations.— vAscendancy  of  the  Bciyds  over  the  King. — Patrick  Grahaas  is, 
elected  Bishop  of  St  Andrews. — Downfal  of  the  Boydfc^King  marriei 
Princess  Mai^[aret  of  Denmanc^Takesupon  himself  the  appointment  of 
the  Bishops. — Evil  consequences  of  this.^Patrick  Graham's  persecntioii 

and  death King's  belief  in  Astrology  and  Witchcraft— Nobles  ofiendedat 

thia»  and  his  choice  of  low  courtters.-— Prince  John  put  to  death. — ^Alexan- 
der escapes. — Tlie  nobles  hang  the  King's  favourites. — King  shuts  hioaaelf 
up  in  Edinburgh  Castle. — ^Besieged  by  Duke  of  Glocester. — Alexander  re- 
called by  the  nobles ;  replaces  the  King  on  his  government — Alexander 
again  takes  refuge  in  Eng^d.-»Is  defeated  at  Lochmaben.-*Diea  in 
France.— The  King's  insidious  conduct  to  his  nobles.-*LevieB  an  army. — 
Nobles  appoint  his  son  their  general.— The  King  refused  admittance  into 
Stirling  Outle. — ^An  engagement  ensues. — ITe  is  killed. — Including  the  pe- 
riod from  1460  to  1488. 

BOOK    ''  Jambs  XL  being  killed  in  his  camp,  as  related  ;   lest  any 

XIL      dispute  should  arise,  as  had  formerly  happened,  his  sod* 

James  III.  J^"™®^  ^^^  youngpst  survivor  of  twin  brothers,  a  boy  about 

proclaimed  seven  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  town  of  Kftl- 

^^  lAo.      ^ '  ^^  *^^  ^^  nobles  had  sworn  allegiance,,  as  customary^ 

he  returned  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  reign  to  Edinburgh 

castle,  to  remain  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  till  a  meeting 

of  the  estates  could  be  held,  in  which  the  government  might 

be  settled.     Thb  assembly  was  somewhat  slow  in   being 

called ;  because  tranquil  at  home,  and  England  continuing 
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Still  disiiirbedt  the  nobles  thought  nothing  should  divert     BOOK 
their  attention  from  the  war;  both  that  they  might  avenge      ^^* 
old  injuries,  and  obeck»  by  some  signal  chastisement,  an     ^^^ 
eoemy  who  was   always  ready  to  taJ^e  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes  of  others.      They  therefore  marched  into  the 
hostile  territory,  which  they  plundered  without  resistance, 
and  levelled  a  number  of  castles  whence  they  were  wont  to 
be  annoyed  by  sudden  incursions,  especially  Wark,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Tweed,  obnoxious  from  its  propinquity  to  the 
coanty  of  March.   The  army,  after  having  ravaged  all  around, 
as  widely  as  the  advanced  season  would  permit,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  winter,  returned  home. 

II.  In  this  year,  Henry,  king  of  Ei^land,  was  taken  priso* 
oer  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  carried  to  London,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  them,  by  which  Henry — who 
durst  refuse  nothing— was  to  retain  during  life,  the  name  and 
insignia  of  royalty,  but  the  government  was  to  remain  with 
York,  as  protector ;  who,  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  was  to 
succeed  to  the  crown,  and  transmit  it  to  his  posterity.    Whilst 
tiiese  transactions  were  going  forward  in  LondoUf  vitelligence 
anived  that  the  queen  was  approaching  with  a  powerful  ar- 
my, to  deliver  the  king  from  confinement.     Immediately  on  a^il  war 
being  informed  of  this,  the  duke  of  York  left  Henry  with  «» England. 
Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  marched  against  her  at  the 
head  of  about  five  thousand  men.     Having  advanced  as  far 
IS  Yorkshire — lest  it  might  be  tliought  that  he,  who   in 
France  never  asked  walls  but  arms,  to  defend  himself  against 
mighty  antagonists,  now  fled  before  a  woman,-— he  rashly  en- 
gaged a  force  much  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  being  overcome, 
was  slain,  together  with  his  youngest  son  and  a  number  of 
noblemen,  whose  heads  were  afterward  affixed  as  a  specta- 
cle upon  the  gates  of  the  city  of  York.     The   victorious 
({ueen  prosecuting  her  journey  to  relieve  her  captive  hus- 
band, the  earl  of  Warwick  set  out  to  meet  her,  carrying  the 
Uog  with  him,  as  if  he  intended  to  defend,  under  his  auspi- 
^  the  treaty  lately    concluded  respecting  the  succession. 
They  encountered  each  other  at  St.  Albans — supposed  the  an-  Battleof  St. 
cient  Verulam — where  the  queen,  who  was  again  victorious     'j'^ 
■^be  hostile  leaders  being  killed — recovered  possession  of 
ber  husband,  and  proceeded  on   her  march  for  Londow. 
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BOOK  Learning,  however,  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  sent  by  her 
^^      to  obtain  re-enforcemento,  and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York, 
1461.      despatched  by  his  father  on  a  similai*  errand,  had  had  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  Eklward,  the  son  of  her  enemy,  was  the 
conqueror ;  and  knowing  the  hatred  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  bore  her,  she  turned  towards  Northumberland, 
the  nursery  of  her  strength;  but  being  overcome  there  in  a 
very  sanguinary  battle,  in  which  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men  on  both  sides  are  said  to  have  fallen,  the  enemy  pursu- 
ed her  with  such  vigour,  allowing  her  no  time  to  collect  her 
Henry  and  scattered  forces,  that  she  fled  to  Scotland  with  her  husband 
aee  to  **^  and  son,  and  the  victor  proclaimed  himself  king  of  England, 
Scotland,    by  the  name  of  Edward  IV. 

III.  Henry  having  requested  an  asylum  in  his  distress,  he 
was,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  James  Kennedy,  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  who  then  surpassed  all  others  in 
Scotland,  both  in  authority  and  reputation, — received  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  and  treated  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
his  prospects  began  to  brighten ;  to  promote  which,  by  se- 
curing the  friendship  of  the  Scots,  he  restored  to  them  the 
He  re-  town  of  Berwick,  which  had  remained  in  possession  of  the 
wicktothe  English  ever  since  the  time  of  Exl ward  III.;*  and  they,  in 
Scott.  consequence,  promoted  Henry's  interest  by  every  method  in 
their  power,  not  only  by  collecting  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  wreck,  but  by  engaging  to  furnish  such  assistance  as 
would  enable  him  afterwards  to  regain  his  kingdom;  and 
that  the  alliance  now  begun,  might  be  the  more  firmly  ce- 
mented, the  two  queens,  .both  of  French  extraction,  com- 
menced a  negotiation  for  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  James' 
sister  and  Henry's  son,  titular  prince  of  Wales,  although 
neitlier  of  the  parties  were  yet  quite  seven  years  of  age. 
These  nuptials,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  uncle  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  queen  of  England,  en- 
deavoured anxiously  to  prevent,  and  sent  Grathusius,  a  no- 
bleman, his  ambassador  for  that  purpose ;  for  Philip  was  sa 
incensed  against  Renatus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
young  prince,  that,  upon  every  occasion,  he  endeavoured  to 

*  In  several  edition^  by  mUtake,  printeil  Kdwunl  l  evidently  a  typognp}». 
c«l  error. 
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preTent  the  aggrandizement  of  his  progeny,  and  out  of  com-   DOOR 
pliment  to  him,  the  arrangement  was  at  that  time  delayed,     ^^^ 
rather  than  broken  off.  list,. 

IT.  But  the  fortune  of  Henry  prevented  the  event  Bur- 
gundy feared.    Encouraged  by  the  alliance  of  the  Scots,  and 
by  advices  from  his  English  adherents,  he  sent  his  wife  to 
the  continent,  to  Renatus  her  father,  to  bring  what  assistance 
she  could  procure  from  her  transmarine  allies.    She  succeed- 
ed so  far  in  France,  as  to  obtain  a  place  of  refuge  there  for 
her  partisans,  from  which  her  enemies  were  excluded ;  be- 
sides, two  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Warren,  as  M on- 
strelet  says,  but  according  to  the  English  writers  and  our 
own — ^whom  I  prefer — five  hundred,  under  Peter  Brice,* 
or  Bryce^  a  Breton,  rather  as  attendants  on  her  journey,  than 
as  military  auxiliaries.     On   her  return  to  Scotland   with 
this  small  companjr;  thinking  the  opportunity  favourable,  she 
landed  at  Tynemouth,  never  doubting,  but  at  the  report  of 
foreign  assistance,   her   husband's   adherents    would   flock 
around  her.     But  her  little  band,  terrified  at  the  report  of 
a  force  coming  against  them,  returned  to  their  ships  without 
doing  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  and,  as  if  adverse  fortune 
awaited  all  her  attempts,  a  furious  tempest  dispersed  them. 
The  greater  part  who  had  followed  the  queen  from  England, 
landed  at  Berwick,  but  a  few  who  were  driven  upon  the 
island  of  Lindisfarn,  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
slain.     The  masculine  mind  of  the  queen  was  not,  however, 
depressed  by  this  misfortune,  but  having  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  a  great  body  of  Scots,  in  addition  to  her  own  few 
soldiers,  she  resolved  once  more  to  risk  the  chances  of  war. 
Therefore,  leaving  her  son  at  Berwick,  she  advanced  with 
her  hosband  into  Northumberland,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
along  with  her.     At  the  report  of  the  new  army,  several  of 
the  nobles,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  besides 
many  of  Henry's  former  adherents,  who  had  followed  Ed- 
ward for  a  time  through  fear,  rejoined  the  queen ;  but  a  far 
greater  number  from  the  neighbouring  counties  of  England, 
accostomed  to  live  by  robbery,  were  attracted  to  her  stand- 

*  BiCK^  high  steward  of  Normandy ;  bis  force  was  five  hundred  men-at- 
wlio»  with  their  attendants,  made  a  body  of  nearly  two  thousand  men. 
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BOOK    threats  of  a^few,  and  be  considered  as  fugitives,  could  scaree- 
^^^      ly  be  restrained  by  Kennedy  from  returning  through  the 
1468.     next  city  porly  and,  unarmed  as  he  was,  attacking  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  had  not  the  three  bishops  of  Galloway,  Glasgow, 
and  Dunblane,  attracted  by  the  tumult,  interfered,  his  indig- 
nation would  scarcely  have  been  satisfied  without  coming 
to  an  engagement     But  by  the  mediation  of  the  bishops, 
the   affair   was  quieted,    and  a  truce    agreed    upon  for   a 
month.* 
Which  dis-     VII.  Although  the  leaders  were  appeased,  no  agreement 
J^^l^^ '  ®  could  restrain  the  multitude  from  expressing  their  anger  and 
indignation  with  much  asperity.     The  demand  of  the  queen, 
they  affirmed,  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  dishonour- 
able to  herself.     Is  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Scots  so  far 
gone,  they  asked,  that  while  possessed  of  so  many  thousand 
men,  no  person  but  a  woman  can  be  found  fit  to  govern 
Scotland?  to  command    that  nation   almost  constantly  in 

*Piiikerton  pronounces  the  whole  transactions  narrated  in  this  and  the 
eleven  following  chapters,  a  fable,  but  he  has  produced  neither  proof  nor 
counterstatement  to  support  his  assertion.  His  gratuitous  assumption,  that 
the  passage  was  written  by  Buchanan,  to  support  the  interests  of  the  regent 
Moray,  involves  a  charge  too  serious  to  be  received  upon  the  mere  supposi- 
tion of  Mr.  P.  Buchanan  had  powerfully  and  successfully  supported  Morey^ 
cause  in  a  separate  publication,  bearing  expressly  upon  the  subject,  and  he  wis 
not  under  the  necessity  of  obliquely  vindicating  his  own  opinions,  by  pxesenU 
ing  them  parabolically  as  the  sentiments  of  another.  His  own  name  carried 
weight  sufficient  to  command  the  attention  of  the  whole  learned  world,  and  his 
courage  elevated  him  above  the  dread  of  the  political ;  and  besides,  it  could 
have  answered  no  rational  purpose,  to  have  embodied  such  sentiments  in  a  fic- 
titious debate,  when  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  afterward  of  introdociiig 
them  in  real,  veritable,  and  imdisputed  circumstances,  during  the  troobknis 
times  of  which  he  is  the  contemporary  historian.  Whether  he  actually  com- 
posed a  speech  for  bishop  Kennedy,  on  an  occasion  when  a  speedi  migbt 
have  been  uttered,  or  whether  he  would  have  been  justifiable  m  nang  a 
liberty,  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  classical  antiquity,  and  imitated  bj  the 
modems  of  his  age,  are  questions  of  lesser  moment ;  but  that  he  imagined  an 
occasion,  contrived  circumstances,  and  introduced  them  as  veritable  histofy, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  advocating  the  cause  of  the  party  he  had  espoused,  u 
a  supposition  so  opposed  to  that  stem,  unbending  integrity,  which  the  i 
sal  suflrage  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  allowed  ] 
Co  possess,  that  something  more  than  mere  assertion  is  necessary  to 
It  credible.  By  Buchanan*s  account,  the  arrangement  of  the  regency  was 
amicably  settled,  so  that  Mr.  Pinkerton*s  collateral  argument,  drawn  ft  cm  the 
queen  modier  and  Kennedy  being  upon  friendly  terms  a  year  after,  fidb  to 
tfaa  groond.     Hist,  of  Soot  voL  i.  p.  851,  note. 
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irnis?    Wus  it  to  be  supposed,  that  men,  not  always  sub-   dooK 
missiTe  to  energetic  kings,  would  obey  a  female  and  a  fo-     ^H 
retgner?     Had  such  travails  been  endured,  so  much  blood  — 
spilt  by  sea  and  land,  that  men  born  and  educated  in  camps, 
should  spontaneously  become  the  slaves  ofa  woman  ?    Were 
the  English  now  to  invade  tlie  land,  as  they  had   often 
(loDe,  to  avenge  their  loss !  who  would  raise  the  standard 
hr  battle  ?  who  would  lead  them  to  the  field  ?  who  would 
ghre  or  accept  terms  of  peace  or  war  ?     These  were  ques- 
tions freely  asked  by  tiie  common  people  in  all   their  meet- 

Yiii.  At  the  end  of  the  month  when  the  truce  expired,  and  Another 
the  public  mind  was  a  little  calmer,  another  convention  was  py,''*™^*"* 
anembled,  at  which  the  queen  alleged,  in  her  own  justifica- 
tion .*-— That  she  had  not,  in  the  former  year,  seized  upon  r^^^ 
the  administration  by  force,  or  usurped  the  station  she  fill-  queen's  ap- 
ed, in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nobles ;  but  having  been  ^    ^^  '^ 
appointed  by  universal  consent,  had  only  exercised  her  right, 
-    and  felt  hurt  at  being  dismissed  without  any  crime  allegcii 
against  her ;  for  if,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  tutelage,  propin- 
qoicy  were  required,  there  is  no  nearer  relation  than  a  mo- 
ther?   If  the  safety  of  the  king,  there  could  be  none  more 
fiutfaful ;  others  might  be  interested  in  his  death,  but  to  her 
it  would  only  produce  grief  or  privation.     If  the  public  good 
were  sought,  she  was  a  stranger,  fettered  neither  by  private 
eamitiet  nor  friendships,  and  impartiality  is  a  principal  re- 
quisite in  those  who  undertake  the  direction  of  a  govern- 
nient ;  because  their  conduct  ought  not  only  to  be  free  from 
Uemiidi,  but  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  those  tempta- 
tions which  usually  bias  the  judgment.     Others  had  power- 
ful parents,  relations,  and  friends,  on  whom  they  could  rely 
to  excuse  their  delinquency,  or  procure  their  pardon ;  and 
nikn  were  sometimes  forced  to  accommodate  their  actions 
to  the  wishes  of  their  connections.     But  her  only  shield  of 
dcfieooe  would  be  her  innocence,  her  only  reliance  her  son, 
widi  whose  advantage  her  own  was  so  intimately  connected ; 
and  were  it  not  for  these  considerations,  she  would  much 
more  willingly  retire  to  a  private  station  with  the  general 
goodwill,  than,  by  punishing  their  crimes,  be  exposed  to  tha 
hatred  of  the  widted,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  displeasure 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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BOOK    of  the  good.     Nor  was  there  any  novelty  in  a  woman's  ob* 
^''-      taining  a  regency,  when  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  the 
lies.      greatest  continental  states,  women  exercised  the  supreme 
authority,  and  reigned  in  such  a  manner  that  their  subjects 
never  repented  of  their  sway. 
F.tfv.ct%  of       IX.  Afler  the  queen  had  spoken,  many  assented  to  her 
her  »pe€ch.  QpjjjiQn .  partly  those  who  expected  some  future  favours  from 
her  government,  or  who  hoped  to  turn  the  opposition  of 
others  to  their  own  advantage.     Nor  were  there  wanting 
some,  who^basely  fearing  that  in  an  election  for  the  whole 
they  would  be  entirely  overlooked — would  rather  have  pre- 
ferred the  queen  as  their  ruler,  than  any  of  the  same,  or 
even  superior  rank  with  themselves.     The  uncorrupted  por- 
tion of  the  nobles,  however,  openly  showed  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  queen's  speech  ;  but  what  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  the  assembly,  was  the  authority  and  opinion 
of  James  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  is  said 
to  have  spoken  as  follows. 
Aadreii  of     x.  "  Illustrious  nobles, — I  earnestly  desire,  that  all  who 
Kennedy,    intend  to  speak  upon  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  may 
archbishop  be  allowed  to  deliver  their  sentiments  freely  and  without 
drews.        ofFence ;  because,  were  observations  meant  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  personalities,  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstxmces  it  would  be  difficult  to  utter  a  sentence, 
amid  such  different  aims  and  conflicting  sentiments,  which 
would  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  parties*     As 
for  myself,  in  delivering  my  sentiments,  I  shall,  as  far  as  I 
can,  give  no  one  cause  to  complain,  unless  he  be  guilty.    But 
while  I  shall  use  the  liberty  I  claim   as  my  birthright,  mo- 
derately, so  as  not  willingly  to  offend  ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  not,  through  fear  to  displease,  or  a  wish  to  flatter, 
pass  any  argument  which  can  bear  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion.    I  perceive  there  are  two  opinions  which  prevent  our 
concord.     The  one  is  held  by  those  who  think  that  what 
belongs  to  the  advantage  of  all,  ought  to  be  led  to  the  choice 
of  all ;  and  as  all  are  met  to  give  their  suffrages  respecting 
an  office  which  embraces  the  safety  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it 
is  unjust  to  exclude  any  one  from  the  hope  of  attaining  that 
station,  who  attempts  it  by  fair  and  honourable  means.    The 
otiier  is  supported  by  those  who  think  injustice  would  be 
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(lone  to  the  queen,  an  illustrious  princess  and  most  accom-    BOOK 
plished  lady,  unless  she  should  be  preferred  before  every      ^^^' 
other,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  a  son,  and  exercise  the     1468. 
administration  of  the  kingdom.     The  sentiments  of  the  first,  ^raiMdy*t 
which  I  decidedly  prefer,  I  shall  notice  last.     The  opinion  tinued. 
of  the  others  I  approve  so  far : — They  think  it  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  queen,   that  any  one  should  come  in 
competition  witli  her  for  this  honour,  lest  her  rank,  which 
ought  to  be  esteemed — as  it  is  in  fact — most  sacred,  might 
seem  to  be  degraded  by  contending  with  inferiors ;  and  if 
this  were  a  dbpute  about  honour  alone,  and  not  about  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  I  should  willingly  and  entirely  ac- 
cede to  their  sentiments.     But  when  we  are  to  determine  a 
question  to-day,  which  involves  the  life  and  fortune  of  every 
private  individual,  and  the  general  preservation  of  the  whole 
natioa,  I  think  all  private  interest  should  yield  to  this  grand 
consideration  ;  and  therefore,  I  earnestly  rccjuest  thos>e  who 
thus  think,  so  to  remember  the  di^^nity  of  the  queen,  that 
they  do  not  in  the  meanwhile  forget  the  laws,  the  venerable 
Histitotions,  and  the  general  welfare  of  their  country ;  for  if 
tbej  can  show  that  the  laws  allow,  and  public   ex|)edience 
admits,  of  the  tutelage  of  the  king,  and  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  being  vested  in  the  queen,  they  shall  have  my 
support;  but  if  what  they  claim  be  pernicious  to  the  public, 
destmctive  to  the   laws,  and  disgraceful  to   the  queen,  I 
hope  her  highness  first,  and  all  loyal  subjects  will  pardon 
me,  if— while  I   would   protect  and  hold  sacred  the  rank 
umI  dignity  of  the  queen,  as  far  as  the  laws  and  customs  of 
oar  ancestors  permit — I  do  not  conceal  what  I  think;  or 
rather  if  I  speak  freely,  what  I  cannot  suppress  without  a 
crioie. 

XI.  **  To  begin  then  with  the  laws.  There  is  a  law  en- 
acted by  Kenneth,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  con- 
firmed by  the  estates,  and  in  force  to  this  day  : — *  That  on 
the  king  being  a  minor,  the  estates  shall  assemble,  and  choose 
some  nobleman,  eminent  for  wisdom  and  power,  to  be  tutor 
to  the  king^  and  nrnnage  the  government  during  his  minori- 
ty.' Although  this  law  be  referred  to  Kenneth,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  first  enacted  by  him  ;  but  rather 
to  have  been  an  old  Scottish  custom,  confirmed  by  a  new 
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BOOK    sanction}  for  so  far  were  our  ancestors  from  intrusting  the 
^^^'     government  of  the  state  to  women,  that  if  you  examine  the 


1489.  ^    names  of  all  our  offices,  you  will  not  find  a  feminine  title 
speechoon- Among  any  of  them  to  which  command  was  attached;  for 
^^^       irhy  should  they  impose  such  a  name  on  an  office  which 
women  never  had  exercised,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  never 
would  ?    They  who  are  styled  queens  in  other  ianguagcs^ 
are  only  called  kings'  wives  in  ours;  nor  do  we  rccogniso 
them  by  any  higher  title;  for  our  wise  ancestors  intended^ 
I  suppose,  to  remind  them,  from  their  name  being  joined  to 
that  of  their  husband,  as  often  as  they  heard  themselves  ad- 
dressed, that  they  were  subject  to  men.     Wherefore,  to  this 
day,  no  woman  was  ever  admitted  to  the  regency,  or  to  any 
public  office  of  the  government.     In  the  appointment  and 
exercise  of  inferior  magistracies,  the  same  explicit  rule  is 
constantly  observed;  for  although  numerous  honours,  and 
among  these,  jurisdictions  bestowed  for  eminent  services  ren- 
dered tlio  country,  have  frequently  descended  to  women  by 
hereditary  right,  or  been  bestowed  upon  them  as  doweries, 
yet  never  was  it  known  tliat  a  woman  ever  presided  in  a 
court,  or  pronounced   sentence,  or  usurped  any  of  those 
duties  which  are  properly  intrusted  to  men.     This  custom, 
which  our  ancestors — although  bound  by  no  law,  but  fol* 
lowing  only  the  impulse  of  natural  instinct — constantly  ob- 
served, if  we  their  posterity,  in  opposition   to  a  law  unani* 
mously  enacted,  and  so  long  observed,  shall  abrogate  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  commonwealth,  who  will  acquit  us  of  the 
charge,  I  shall  not  say  of  rashness,  but  of  madness,  especial- 
ly when  we  are  warned  by  the  examples  of  our  neighbours  ? 
The  Saxons,  for  the  crimes  of  £thelburgh  alone,  made  a 
law,  that  after  her,  no  wife  of  any  of  their  kings  should  be 
called  queen,  or  sit  in  public  on  any  seat  of  honour  next 
the  king«     I   beseech   you   then,   consider   seriously  how 
much  they  will  degenerate  from  the  wisdom  of  their  ances- 
tors, who,  against  so  ancient  alaw— as  useful  to  the  women 
as  honourable  to  the  men — would  commit  the  government 
of  the  state  to  them,  to  whom  our  ancestors  never  allowed 
even  a  royal  name,  and  from  whom  our  neighbours  took  it 
away.     Other  nations  have  acted  differently,  with  what  suc- 
ce^  1  shall  afterward  show ;  only  I  shall  first  answer  those. 
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who^  not  daring  openly  to  op|)ose  this  law,  yet  in  the  female    0(K)K 

coteries  condemn  it  as  unjust.  '_ 

XII.  "  But  whoever  he  be  that  blames  this  law,  blames     14««.  ^ 

not  that  which  has  only  received  some  sanction  from  the  suf-  ^p^J^^i,! 

frages  of  men,  but  blames  nature  herself — thnt  is,  the  pri-  tinujrf. 
mary  law,  engraven  on  our  minds  by  God. — He  blames  na- 
ture, I  repeat,  whom  our  lawgiver  followed  as  his  guide  and 
counsellor,   in  this  enactment;  for  nature  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  not  only  distinguished  men  from  women,  by  their 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  but  has  attributed  to  each  sex 
their  respective  duties,  and  their  appropriate  virtues  ;  the 
same  indeed   in  kind,  but  very  different  in  degree.     How 
little  less  indecorous  would  it  be  in  a  woman  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, to  muster  a  levy,  to  lead  an  army,  or  to  give  the  sig- 
nal for  battle — than  for  a  man  to  handle  the  distaff,  manage 
the  loom,  or  perform  the  other  services  of  the  weaker  sex  ? 
What  in  man  is  liberality,  bravery  and  rigid  justice,  in  wo- 
men is  profusion,  fury  and  cruelty ;  and  what  in  woman  is 
loveliness,  tenderness  and  grace,  in  man  is  effeminacy,  weak- 
ness and  affectation.     Do  not  they  then,  who  endeavour  to 
mixand  confound  these  distinctions  established  by  nature 
herself,  evidently  appear  not  as  attempting  to  disturb,  but 
to  destroy  the  whole  frame  of  our  government,  established 
on  the  best  laws  and  institutions,  when  they  desire  us  to  ap- 
prove of  female  rule,  for  which  our  ancestors  had  not  even 
a  name — for  the  promulgator  of  this  law,  as  I  have  said, 
seems,  in  enacting  it,  not  so  much  to  have  framed  a  new 
statute,  as  to  have  committed  to  writing  the  perpetual  cus- 
tom of  our  ancestors,  for  the  regulation  of  posterity ;  and 
that  the  practice  they  had  generally  used  in  creating  a  king, 
under  the  guidance  of  nature,  that  that  also  ought  for  ever 
to  be  observed  in  choosing  a  guardian  for  the  king  by  public 
anthority.      Whoever  aims  at  undermining  this  law,  what 
rfse  do  they  acek  but  by  violating  one,  to  overturn  the  whole 
ofour  ancient  enactments  institutions  and  precedents?  But, 
l€st  any  sliould  mistake  me,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  assert, 
that  all  laws,  as  if  enacted  for  ever,  ought  to  be  immutable  ; 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  importance,  and 
authority.     Those  which  are  adapted  to  the  occurrences  of 
the  times,  are  liable  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  and  usu- 
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BOOK  ally  continue  in  force,  only  while  the  necessity  which  impos- 
^"'     ed  them  remains  ;  and  those  which  tyrants  have  imposed  by 
1469.      violence,  generally  expire  with  them.     But  that  natural  per- 
ipwdTcon-  caption  Ivis  naturcEi]  of  right,  which  is  as  it  were  a  living  law, 
tinued.       which  derives  its  strength  from  nature,  enacted  by  Grod,  en- 
graven and  imprinted  on  the  human  heart,  the  consent  of  no 
member,  the  decree  of  no  estate  can  annul ;  for,  as  an  illus- 
trious poet  expresses  it, 

•  It  was  not  born  of  yesterday,  nor  of  to-day, 
r.         It  springs  along  with  nature,  and  with  her  grows  old. 
And  with  her  dies. 

XIII.  "  Of  this  last  ctescription  particularly,  is  our  law  of 
which  I  speak ;  and  they  do  not  derogate  from  the  dignity 
of  the  queen,  who  desire  that  she  would  prescribe  to  her- 
self those  bounds  which  nature  has  established,  her  sex  de- 
mands, custom  has  confirmed,  and  the  laws  of  almost  every 
nation  approve — but  they  do,  who  desire  her  to  forget  her- 
self, to  break  the  restraints  of  all  law,  to  disturb  that  order 
instituted  by  God,  sanctioned  by  practice,  and  approved  of 
in  all  well  regulated  states ;  which  order,  whoever  shall  de- 
spise, must  endure  the  heavy  punishment  denounced,  not  by 
man,  but  by  God,  the  avenger  of  his  own  law  ;  for  if  the  di- 
vine law  threatens  death  to  a  man  who  assumes  the  female, 
and  to  a  woman  who  assumes  the  male  habit,  what  punish- 
ment is  adequate  to  their  crime,  who  by  a  preposterous  ad- 
ulation, would  overturn  the  whole  law  of  nature,  and  the 
perpetual  establishment  of  God.  Would  you  desire  to  see 
how  far  these  flatterers  speak  their  real  sentiments  ?  Mark ! 
To  assist  in  the  public  deliberations  of  parliament,  to  preside 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  to  enact,  or  to  abrogate  laws;  these 
duties,  although  each  important  in  itself,  yet  form  only  a 
small  portion  of  a  public  administration.  Why  therefore,  do 
they  not  bring  their  wives  to  consult  with  us  ?  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment ?  to  draw  up  or  oppose  our  statutes  ?  Why  do  they 
not  stay  at  home  themselves  to  manage  their  domestic  affairs, 
and  send  their  ladies  to  the  camp  ?  Now  observe  their  con- 
sistency; they  wish  to  place  over  our  necks  those  to  whom 
they  would  scarcely  dare  to  intrust  the  management  of  their 
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(amily  afiairs,  and  do  not  think  equal  to  the  execution  of  the     BOOK 
smaller  parts  of  public  business !  But  if  conscious  of  their  own       ^^^ 
incapacity,  they  do  indeed  think  what  they  say,  and  are  re-      1462. 
strained  by  modesty  rather  than  choice  from  becoming  can-  '^*""|f^ 
didates,  let  them  not  distrust  others  who  are  both  able  and  tinued. 
willing  to  perform  their  proper  duty, — ^that  is  the  duty  of 
men!    But  if  what  I  rather  suppose,  this  race  of  sycophants 
think  that  they  gratify  the  queen,  I  would  advise  them  to 
lay  aside  the  false  opinion  they  entertain  of  this  discerning 
princess,  nor  imagine  her  so  ignorant,  as  to   consider  that 
what  is  disgraceful  to  other  females,  can  be  any  addition  or 
ornament  to   her  dignity.     I   proceed  unwillingly  in  this 
speech — 

xiy.  "  Wherefore,  as  our  most  illustrious  princess  is  so 
deservedly  dear  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  she  ought  to 
hear  nothing  that  can  either  irritate  her  mind  or  offend  her 
delicacy,  I  shall  pass  by  the  contumelious  reflections,  frequent- 
ly, but  unworthily  thrown  upon  the  sex,  and  rather  com- 
memorate those  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  queen. 
Of  all  these,  although  many  and  brilliant,  yet  not  one  has 
attracted  such  approbation  and  praise,  as  her  modesty,  a 
grace  so  peculiarly  becoming  a  female,  that  even  in  private 
life^  it  frequently  throws  a  veil  over  numerous  infirmities ; 
bat  in  our  princess,  the  eminence  of  whose  rank  and  family 
forUda  privacy,  it  shines  with  a  splendour  that  gives  ad- 
ditional lustre  to  all  her  other  virtues.  Here,  however, 
it  18  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  I  need  only  request  her  ma- 
jesty, that  she  persevere  in  the  same  path  of  glory  and  ho- 
Door  on  which  she  has  entered,  nor  allow  herself  to  be  mis- 
led by  flatterers ;  that  she  continue  to  prefer  the  assured 
snd  certain  road  to  fame  and  immortality,  rather  than  by 
dabmus  and  unsafe  attempts,  put  to  hazard  the  splendid  fe- 
patation  of  her  former  life.  My  chief  dispute  is  with  you, 
who  from  envy  of  your  superiors,  whom  you  fear  may  U* 
preferred  before  you,  or  from  an  improper,  ill  directed  am- 
bition, wish  to  lay  the  foundation  of  your  future  favour  with 
A  giickms  princess.  I  shall  therefore,  trusting  to  your  wis- 
dom, most  illustrious  queen,  speak  what  I  think,  and  speak 
f^y-  These  persons  are  attached  not  to  you,  but  to  your 
foTtooe;  and  while  tbe^  think  of  a  queen,  seem  tofotgtv 
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BOOK    she  is  a  woman.  '  When  I  say  a  woman,  lest  any 
_  ^^^       imagine  I  speak  contumeliously,  I  mean  one  on  whom 
146^.     ||Q3  bestowed  many  encbantinsc  qualities  and  mo$:t  del 

Kennedy's  .,  ,  •',,  ,    .     .  n  ,        i        .. 

speech  con-  accomplish  men  ts^  alloyed,  it  is  true, — as  all  iier  loveh< 
tinued.  most  precious  gifts  are, — by  a  delicate  weakness, 
rendering  her  less  able  to  protect  herself,  doubles  her 
upon  the  protection  of  another ;  and,  therefore,  our  h 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  instead  of  burden! 
female  with  the  fatigue  of  government,  has  intrustei 
during  life,  to  the  successive  care  of  fathers,  brother 
husbands.  Nor  is  this  intended  as  a  reproach,  but  a 
lief;  for  to  be  prevented  from  undertaking  tasks  for 
they  are  unfit,  is  a  tribute  paid  to  their  modesty,  not 
front  detracting  from  their  honour.  I  shall  not  ni 
with  how  much  difficulty  they  are  restrahieil  by  the 
tion  of  husbands  or  the  authority  of  parents,  nor  to  wl 
cess  they  run  when  freed  from  these  l>onds ;  I  shall  oi 
tice  what  the  present  subject  absolutely  demands 
what,  without  detriment  to  th  public,  I  could  no 
over  in  silence.  If  there  be  any  private  faults  i 
sex,  I  leave  them  to  their  husbands  and  relations,  m 
gently  touch  what  might  endanger  the  commonwealth 
XV.  "  HardihoiKl  of  soul  was  never  required  of  ch 
FemaUs  undoubtedly  iiave  their  own  virtues,  but  this  of 
I  speak,  has  always  been  enumerated  among  male  ai 
female  qualifications.  Now  then,  those  who,  fro 
weakness  of  their  nature,  are  most  liable  to  violent  pa 
when  their  licentiousness  breaks  through  the  restrai 
law,  proceed  to  greater  lengths,  are  recalled  with  ^ 
difficulty,  and  scarcely  ever  return  to  the  bounds  of 
ration;  because  they  are  equally  impatient  under  tl 
case,  or  under  the  treatment  necessary  for  cure.  But 
among  them  appear  more  daring,  these  are  the  more 
gerous,  because  of  their  greater  impetuosity ;  and  wbc 
ing  once  become  tired  of  their  sex,  and  overstepped  tli 
desty  of  the  woman,  easily  exceed  the  limits  even  of 
licentiousness ;  for  the  bounds  set  by  nature  once  p 
all  beyond  is  interminable ;  there  remains  no  limit  eitl 
impudence  or  desire.  Natural  iveakness  itself  contr 
to  this,  because  the  less  confidence  a  person   has  in  hi 
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S9  much  the  more  easily  is  he  aflronled  by  the  words  or  ac-    BOOK 
tioas  of  others ;  the  more  vehemently  enraged,  and  the  more      ^^^ 
difficak  to  be  appeased,  the  more  immoderately  does  he     1462. 
nenge  any  supposed  contempt  that  is  shown  him ;  and  none  ^^^^** 
of  }Da  can  be  iprnorant  how  much  all  thesq  are  against  a  tinued. 
perran's  exercbing  the  magistracy.     If  any  of  you  imagine 
that  I  suppose  a  fictitious  case,  let  him  recollect  what  dis- 
turbance the  reign  of  Joan   lately  occasioned   at  Naples. 
Look  mto  ancient  history — I  shall  not  mention  Semiramis 
of  Assyria,  nor  Laodice  of  Cappadocia,  these  were  monsters, 
iod  not  women — see  the  celebrated  Zenobia  of  Palmyra, 
Tictorioas  over  the  Parthian s,  the  rival  of  imperial  Rome, 
it  last  vanquished  and  carried  in  triumph,  and  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  increased   and  adorned  by  her  husband 
Odenatns,  overturned  in  a  moment. 

XVI.  ^  I  may  not  however,  pass  over  in  silence,  what  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
inodier;  that  is,  that  we  do  not  commit  the  chief  manage- 
neat  to  persons  of  a  description  whom  we  cannot  call  to  an 
account  for  their  conduct  I  do  not  detract  from  the  genius, 
die  fidelity,  or  the  activity  of  the  queen  ;  but  if,  what  some- 
times happens,  any  thing  should  be  done  by  the  misconduct 
of  odiers,  detrimental  to  the  state  or  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
fitj  of  the  station,  what  fine  can  we  exact  from  the  king's 
mother  ?  Or  what  punishment  can  we  inflict  ?  From  whom 
shall  we  demand  an  account?  Shall  our  parliaments  be 
Wd  in  a  lady's  bedchamber  ?  Will  you  there,  as  indivi- 
duals, subscribe  to  the  decrees,  or,  in  a  body,  enact  them  ? 
And  do  you  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  resist  female 
power  armed  with  your  own  authority,  when  you  can  scarce- 
fy  now  restrain  it  by  all  the  weight  of  opposing  laws  and 
customs  ?  Do  not  imagine  that  I  say  this  because  I  am 
afraid  oiany  such  conduct  from  our  queen,  the  most  excel- 
lent and  unambitious  of  women ;  it  is  because  I  think  it 
would  be  base,  while  we  have  it  yet  in  our  power,  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  the  hopes  of  that  safety  which 
we  ought  to  preserve  for  ourselves;  especially  when  all  di- 
^  and  human  laws  are  upon  our  side,  and  not  only  the 
Fictice  of  our  ancestors,  but  the  general  consent  of  all  peo- 
ple.   Some  nations,  indeed,  have  endured  women  as  their 

VOL.  II.  R 
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BOOK    sovereigns,  not  however,  elected  by  suffrage,  but  elevj 
by  the  accident  of  birth ;  for  no  people  who  ever  had 


146«.  freedom  of  choice,  preferred  women  when  they  had  a 
ficient  number  of  men.  Wherefore,  illustrious  nobles 
advise  and  earnestly  entreat,  that  according  to  the  law: 
your  country  and  the  institutions  of  your  ancestors, 
choose  one  or  more — if  it  seem  meet  to  you — of  the  n 
excellent  of  your  nobles,  who  may  administer  the  afl 
of  the  kingdom,  till  the  king  attain  that  strength  of  b 
and  mind  that  may  enable  him  to  assume  the  govemn 
himself;  and  I  wish  and  pray  God  may  direct  your  | 
ceedings." 

XVII.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  Kennedy  being 
sented  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  the  rem 
der,  perceiving  that  opposition  would  be  vain,  yieldec 

A  eaandl  tlie  majority.  An  arrangement,  however,  was  made,  to  ] 
appoSteT  ^^"^  ^^^  appearance  of  yielding  on  either  side — ^two  of  c 
faction  were  appointed  a  council  of  regency,  having 
guardianship  of  the  king, — William  Graham,  and  Ro! 
Boyd,  then  chancellor,  of  the  queen's  ;  Robert,  earl 
Orkney,  and  John*  Kennedy,  of  the  other ;  all  the  c\ 
of  their  families.  To  these  two  were  added  the  bishop! 
Glasgow  and  Dunkeld.  The  queen  was  permitted  to  a 
in  the  education  of  the  king  only  she  was  not  to  inter 
in  the  public  government ;  and  she  was  intrusted  with 
entire  management  of  the  education  of  her  other  childre 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  John,  earl  of  Moray,  and 
girls. 

XVIII.  The  government  being  thus  arranged,  ambassac 
were  received  from  England  to  treat  about  a  truce,  wl 
was  agreed  upon  for  fifteen  years.     Next  year,  A.  D.  1^ 

Qneen'f     ^^  king's  mother  died.     Her  chastity,  according  to  rep 

dtath.        had  become  rather  doubtful.f     Alexander,  the  kins's  I 
1463.  '  '  ^ 

*  Should  be  Gilbert 

f  Pinkeiton,  on  the  authority  of  Wyrcestre,  alleges  that  a  propofi 
marriage  with  Edward  IV.,  which  had  been  artfully  made  by  the  eail  of  ^ 
*  widt  to  Mary,  and  which  she  had  encouraged,  being  broken  o£^  on  aa 

of  her  doubtful  reputation  and  a  change  of  circumstances,  probablj  < 
iknied  her  death.  Sir  D.  Dalrjmople,  in  his  remarks,  defends  her  firtn 
diaig^  which  Pitscottie  bluntly  repeats  after  Mair,  of  an  adulterom 
Btsion  with  Adan  Hepburn  of  ELules.     But  still  enough  remains  to  ji 
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ther,  retorning  from  his  maternal  grandfather  from  France,   BOOK 
was  taken  by  the  English,  but  soon  relieved,  on  the  Scots     ^^ 


threatening  to  declare  war  for  this  violation  of  the  truce.*  1464 
While  peace  was  procured  abroad,  the  land  was  not  long  free 
from  commotions  at  home.  The  disputes  of  the  nobles  re- 
specting the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  government,  magni- 
fied by  public  rumour,  the  king's  minority,  the  recollec- 
tloD  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  late  times,  all  conjoined ;  IntflnAl 
easily  loosened  the  bonds  of  men  naturally  turbulent  Al-  JJJ^^ 
lao  of  Lorn,  a  seditious  nobleman,  desirous  of  enjoying  the 
estate  of  hb  elder  brother  John,  kept  him  in  confinement, 
but  preserved  his  life  ;  in  expectation,  that  when  his  resent- 
ment abated,  he  might  be  induced  to  surrender  his  right 
Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyll,  having  heard  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, collected  a  great  band  of  his  vassals,  freed  the 
brother  and  threw  Allan  into  prison,  determining  to  bring 
lum  to  open  punishment  for  his  many  infamous  robberies ; 
bat  his  death,  either  accidentally  or  voluntarily,  prevented 
this. 

XIX.  Donald,  the  Islander,  in  a  different  quarter,  possess- 
ed of  greater  power,  began  to  raise  a  much  greater  disturb- 
ance.   Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  being  freed  from  fear, 
and  thinking,  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  oppressing  his  in- 
feriors and  increasing  his  own  power,  went  to  Inverness  i>oiudd 
with  a  few  attendants.     Invited  into  the  castle  by  the  go- ^^^^^  ^^d'* 
▼emor,  who  suspected  no  hostile  intention,  he  expelled  the  procUimi 
garrison,  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  having  collect^*  ^ing  of 
ed  bis  Islanders,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Isles ,  com-  ^®  '*'*** 
omnding,  by  proclamation,  and  under  a  severe  penalty  in 
case  of  disobedience,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  to  pay  tribute,  and  do  homage  to  him  alone.     At 

theaQanon  of  Budianan.  The  Hepbams,  afterward  learls  of  Bothwell,  hav« 
^foi  htal  to  die  reputations  of  our  Scottish  queens — Mary  of  Gueldre,  Mary 
o^LflRiiiie,  and  Muj  Stuart. 

*  Aleiander,  the  king'a  brother,  duke  of  Albany,  was  goinp  to  France  • 

vlica  he  waa  taken,  according  to  Pitscottie,  which,  from  the  boy*B  age,  is 
Bore  WuSm  ;  but  as  he  had  received  a  passport  from  Edward,  to  proceed  to 
GoekierfBiid,  it  mig^t  be  on  his  return,  when  the  time  perhaps  had  expired, 
WMMDf  olgeetioo  been  started.     How  long  he  remained  there  is  uncerUin. 


rhurch  of 
St.  Bride. 
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BOOK  the  report  of  these  transactions,  the  factious  and  crinunal 
^^^  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
1464.  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  with  which  he  entered  Athol 
so  rapidly,  that  the  earl,  the  king's  uncle,  together  with  his 
wife,  taken  unawares,  were  made  prisoners ;  for  the  earl,  on 
the  report  of  the  sudden  tumult,  distrusting  the  strength  of 
his  castle  of  Blair,  withdrew  into  the  neighbouring  church 
of  St.  Bride,  expecting  protection  from  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  where  many  of  the  tenantry  also,  panic  struck,  had 
carried  their  most  valuable  effects.  This  building  was  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration  in  that  whole  country,  and  had 
remained  inviolate  from  the  respect  paid  to  its  superior 
sanctity ;  but  love  of  plunder  prevailed  over  regard  for  reli- 
gion with  that  avaricious  barbarian,  who,  bringing  out  the 
earl,  his  wife,  and  a  great  number  of  captives,  after  pillag- 

Bums  ing  the  church  of  all  it  contained,  set  it  on  fire ;  and  when 
the  priests  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  the 
sacrilege,  killed  some,  and  sent  others  away  severely  wound- 
ed. After  having  wasted  all  the  neighbouring  country,  as 
he  returned  home  with  great  booty,  he  was  overtaken  with 
a  dreadful  tempest,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  vessels 
being  lost,  and  the  rest  miserably  shattered,  he  was  with  a 

Wrecked  few  driven  on  shore,  rather  than  landed,  on  the  island  of 
Isla.  Those  who  escaped  this  great  calamity,  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  saint,  returned  barefooted  and 
in  their  shirts,  as  penitents,  with  gifts  to  the  church  of  St, 
Bride,  which  they  had  only  a  few  days  before  so  shame- 
fully violated.  Their  leader,  Donald,  is  said  to  have  gone 
distracted  from  that  day,  either  with  grief  at  the  loss  of 
his  army  with  the  plunder,  or  tortured  by  a  consciousness 
of  his  former  crimes,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  sacri- 
lege. The  disaster  of  their  chief  induced  the  other  lead- 
ers to  release  the  earl  and  countess  of  Atho\,  with  their 
children,  and  to  propitiate  St.  Bride  with  many  valuable  of- 
ferings. When  the  issue  of  Donald's  expedition  was  relat- 
ed at  court,  it  stopped  all  preparations  for  invaduig  the 
Islands. 

XX.  The  first  tumults  being  thus  appeased,  the  afiairs  of 
Scotland  were  administered  with  so  much  justice  and  tran- 
quillity, that  the  oldest  man  alive  never  recollected  any  time 
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of  greater  security,  or  more  settled  peace ;  chiefly  owing  to  BOOK 
the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  James  Kennedy,  who  then  rul-      ^^^ 
ed  the  court,  and  the  moderation  of  the  nobility,  who  quiet-     14^ 
ly  submitted  to  his  superior  experience.     For  so  great  was  J- Kenne- 
die  influence  that  Kennedy  had  obtained  by  his  numerous dlnt^md' 
•cnrioes  to  the  Scottish  commonwealth,  and  to  the  former  "?»"»■«»- 
kii^ ;  by  his  el^ance  of  manners,  and  his  relationship  to  the 
present  monarch ;  and  such  fidelity  had  he  displayed  in  every 
department,  that  the  other  guardians  of  the  royal  youth, — 
who  exercised  that  office  two  and  two  in  rotation, — ^readily 
acknowledged  him  as  their  superintendant,  as  often  as  he 
came  to  court.     Thus,  by  their  uninterrupted  concord,  the 
education  of  the  king  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  regu- 
lar!^; and  the  excellent  disposition  of  the  boy  seconding 
their  diligence,  the  highest  expectations  were  universally  ex- 
cited.   In  this  manner  matters  were  conducted  till  nearly 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 

XXI.  Robert  Boyd,  then  at  court,  was  the  chief  of  the  clan ; 
and,  besides  his  own  great  personal  power,  was  connected 
with  many  of  the  noblest  families  by  consanguinity  or  alli- 
ance. The  original  stock  too,  was  then  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  for  besides  his  sons  Thomas  and  Robert,  there  was 
his  brother  Alexander,  eminently  skilled *in  all  the  showy  ac- 
complishments of  a  gentleman,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
Ung  by  the  other  royal  guardians ;  and  particularly  at  the 
desire  of  John  Kennedy,  his  relation,  now,  on  account  of 
age^  unfit  for  youthful  exercises,  to  instruct  his  majesty  in  gain  aioen- 
thc  rudiments  of  military  tactics,  in  which  he  was  acknow-  **«"^.  ®^« 
ledged  to  excel.  Trusting  to  these  advantages,  the  Boyds 
were  neither  content  with  the  honourable  situation  they  held, 
nor  the  authority  they  possessed  at  court,  but  determined  to 
transfer  all  public  power  into  their  own  family ;  to  accom- 
plish which,  Alexander  was  employed  to  bias  the  mind  of 
the  king.  Having  found  him  a  pliable  youth,  he  so  won  up- 
on him  by  his  politeness  and  flattery,  that  he  gained  his  entire 
confidence.  Being  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  familiari- 
ty, he  would  frequently  hint  to  the  young  prince  : — That  he 
was  now  capable  of  reigning  himself;  that  it  was  time  he 
•honld  emancipate  himself  from  the  slavery  of  old  men ;  tijat 
he  ought  to  have  the  military  about  him,  and  begin  in  ear- 
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BOOK    nest,  those  exercises  in  which,  whether  he  chose  or  not} 
^^      must  spend  the  vigour  of  his  age. 


li66.  XXII.  Such  insinuations  were  extremely  agreeable  to 
inexperienced  youth,  at  the  most  slippery  and  self-su£5ci 
period  of  life.  By  degrees  he  became  contumacious  to 
guardians,  frequently  acting  without  consulting  them,  { 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  their  instructions ;  and  hencefo 
sought  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  th 
seniors,  as  from  a  prison.  Having,  upon  one  occasion,  g< 
a  hunting  from  Linlithgow,  without  the  knowledge  of  K 
nedy,  whose  turn  it  then  was  to  wait  upon  him,  the  old  m 
on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  followed  the  kinj 
little  distance  from  that  town,  and  having  come  up  with  h 
took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  stopped  him,  and  endeavoui 
to  turn  him  back,  because  the  time  was  not  convenient,  i 
was  he  attended  by  a  proper  retinue;  on  which,  Alexan< 
running  to  the  aged  nobleman,  who  merited  far  difiPerent  trc 
ment  from  him,  wounded  him  on  the  head  with  a  bow  wh 
Theirtreat-  he  held  in  his  hand.  Having  thus  driven  off  the  tutor  a: 
Kennwly.  troublesome  intruder,  the  party  proceeded  to  their  amu 
ment,  while  Kennedy  returned  bleeding  to  the  town;  i 
when  Robert  came  to  court,  did  he  disapprove  of  his  b 
ther's  conduct  Thence  sprung  the  seeds  of  that  enm 
which  occasioned  such  terrible  disasters  to  the  kingdom,  a 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  factions.  The  discc 
first  openly  discovered  itself  when  the  Boyds  wished  to 
move  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  Kennedies  to  cai 
him  to  Stirling.  The  Boyds,  who  were  then  most  powei 
at  court,  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  led  the  ki 
Ciirry  the  ^^  ^^^  capital,  that  he  might  there  assume  the  governme 
Edinburgh.  His  attendants  on  the  journey,  besides  the  Boyds,  w< 
Adam  Hepburn,  John  Somerville  and  Andrew  Kerr,  I 
chiefs  of  their  respective  families.  These  occurrences  tc 
place  upon  the  10th  of  July,  A.  D.  1466.  The  Kenned 
being  defeated  in  this  contest,  returned  to  their  several  hon 
— John  to  Carrick,  James  to  Fife — burning  with  indigi 
tion,  and  determined  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  revenj 
The  victorious  Boyds,  not  content  with  the  injury  they  h 
done,  sent  an  ape  to  John,  telling  him  to  play  with  it 
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home,  in  order  to  divert  himself;  thus  contemptuously  treat-    BOOK 
ing  him  as  a  dotard.  ^^• 

XXIII.  Not  long  after,  James  Kennedy  died,  in  full  ma-  1166. 
turity,  if  we  consider  his  years,  but  his  death  was  so  aflBlict-  ^^^^ 
iog  to  his  country,  that  all  seemed  to  have  lost  a  public  pa-  nedy. 
rent  There  was  in  him,  besides  the  virtues  already  com- 
memorated, the  greatest  frugality  and  plainness  at  home, 
combined  with  the  greatest  splendour  and  magnificence 
abroad.  He  exceeded  in  liberality  all  the  bishops  who  have 
gone  before,  and  all  who  have  succeeded  him  even  to  this  day, 
although  he  possessed  no  great  ecclesiastical  revenue :  for  the 
practice  had  not  then  obtained  in  Scotland,  of  heaping  be- 
nefices upon  the  priests,  that  what  was  basely  grasped  by 
aTarice,  might  be  more  vilely  spent  in  luxury.  He  left  an 
illustrious  monument  of  his  munificence,  the  colleges  of  St. 
Andrews,  built  at  great  expense  and  handsomely  endowed, 
bat  with  incomes  arising  from  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
There  also  he  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  for  himself,  which 
jet  the  malignity  of  some  envied,  notwithstanding  he  had 
merited  it  so  well,  from  many  individuals  by  his  private,  and 
from  all  by  his  public  virtues;  they  alleged  that  it  displayed 
too  much  vanity,  erecting  at  so  great  an  expense,  a  thing  of 
DO  use.  Death  increased  the  splendour  of  his  worth,  and 
evinced  his  value ;  for  after  he,  who  was  the  constant  censor 
of  morals,  was  removed,  public  discipline  began  to  decay  by 
degrees,  and  becoming  corrupted,  dragged  nearly  all  that 
iras  virtuous  along  with  it. 

XXIV.  The  Boyds  now  endeavoured,  under  the  colour  of 
law,  to  increase  the  power  of  their  family,  and  shake  that  of 
&eir  enemies ;  among  whom  Patrick  Graham,  the  brother 
of  James  Kennedy  by  the  same  mother,  and  also  the  mater- 
nal cousin  of  Robert  Boyd,  most  opportunely  presented  him- 
self.   He,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  was  elected  bishop  Patrick 
in  the  room  of  James,  his  brother,  by  the  canons ;  but  being  ^^j^^™^ 
prevented  by  a  faction  at  court  from  going  to  Rome  with  the  his  stead, 
king's  permission,  he  went  privately  without  it  to  the  pope, 
with  whom  he  easily  arranged,  that  he  should  be  installed  in 
place  of  the  deceased  ;  for  besides  the  nobility  of  his  family, 
•od  his  high  character  for  virtue,  he  was  very  learned  ac- 
cording to  the  learning  of  the  times.     While  he  remained  at 
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BOOK  Rome,  fearing  the  power  of  the  opposite  faction,  the  ancient 
controversy  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  Scottish  church  be- 


mont  held. 


1466.      gan  to  be  agitated ;  for  the  right  which  the  archbishop  of 
York  usurped  during  the  licentiousness  of  war — that  of  hav- 
ing all  the  Scottish  bishops  under  his  jurisdiction — ^he  ea* 
deavoured  to  retain  during  peace.     But  according  to  a  de- 
cree given  in  favour  of  the  Scots  at  Rome,  Graham  was  not 
only  declared  primate  of  all  Scotland,  but  likewise  constituU 
Made  pri.  ed  pope's  legate  for  three  years,  to  restore  the  loose  morals 
pmpalje-     of  the  priests,  and  the  declining  discipline  of  the  church  to 
gat«.  its  pristine  state.     Yet  this  man,  illustrious  for  so  many  ad- 

vantages of  mind  and  fortune,  and  armed  in  addition  with 
the  papal  prerogative,  durst  not  return  home  till  the  powor 
of  the  Boyds  was  on  the  wane. 

XXV.  The  Boyds,  perceiving  that  the  accession  of  nobility 
to  their  party,  was  not  so  great  as  they  had  expected,  in  or- 
der to  avert  the  accusations  of  their  enemies,  and  provide 
for  their  own  future  security,  caused  a  meeting  of  the  estates 
Aparlia-^  to  be  held  on  the  13th  day  of  October.  At  this  meeting, 
the  elder  Robert  Boyd,  falling  down  on  his  knees  before  the 
king  and  the  lords  of  the  articles,  complained  :^-That  the 
obedience  he  had  shown  in  bringing  his  majesty  to  Edin< 
burgh,  had  been  traduced  and  distorted  by  the  malicioiu 
speeches  of  his  enemies,  who  threatened  to  bring  to  punish- 
ment the  authors  of  these  proceedings ;  he  therefore,  hurn^* 
biy  entreated  his  highness,  that  he  would  declare  openly, 
whether  he  conceived  any  anger  or  displeasure  against  him 
for  that  action,  that  he  might  repress  the  calumnies  of  the 
malevolent  The  king,  when  he  had  consulted  for  a  little 
with  the  lords  of  the  articles,  replied  :— Robert  had  not  been 
the  author  of  his  journey,  but  the  companion ;  that  he  de- 
served no  punishment  for  his  obedience,  but  was  rather  wor- 
thy of  a  reward  for  having  discharged  his  duty ;  and  that  he 
himself,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  invidious  speeches,  would  declare 
so  in  a  public  decree  of  the  states,  and  would  take  care,  by 
a  provision  of  the  same  decree,  that  that  action  should  never 
be  urged  as  a  crime,  against  Boyd  or  his  attendants.  This 
decree  Boyd  required  to  be  registered  among  the  acts  of  the 
assembly,  and  confirmed  by  a  royal  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,  all  which  was  done  accordingly  on  the  25th  day  of  the 
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tame  month.     The  same  day  another  act  was  passed,  at  the    BOOK 
recoffltnendation  of  the  council,  by  which  his  majesty  ere-      ^^*' 
ated  Boyd  regent,*  and  committed  to  him  the  care  of  him-      1466. 
self,  his  brothers,  sisters,  castles,  towns,  and  all  civil  juris-  ^^^^^ 
diction,  until  he  should  complete  his  twenty-first  year ;  and  ptriuMd  r»- 
lie  likewise  induced  the  nobles  who  were  present,  solemnly  ^^^ 
to  promise,  that  they  would  assist  the  Boyds  in  all  their 
public  deeds,  and  be  liable  to  punishment  if  they  did  not 
with  all  their  strength  and  fidelity,  perform  their  engage- 
ment   To  this  promise,  the  king  himself  also  subscribed. 

XXVI.  By  these  means,  royalty    itself  being   bound  to 
their  party,  a  number  of  the   nobility    united    with  them 
in  a  private  league,   and  the  administration  of  the  whole 
kingdom  delivered  into  their  hands,  the  Boyds  thought  they 
had  provided  for  their  security  for  a  long  while ;  and  fur- 
ther, to  establish  it  for  the  future,  they  procured  a  mar- 
riage between   Thomas,    the   son    of    Robert    Boyd,    and  ,., 
the  king's   eldest  sister-      This    marriage,    which    was   a  Boyd  mar. 
wealthy  one,  and  seemed  the  establishment  of  their  power,  jj^^J,  *i^ 
increased  the  hatred  of  their  enemies,  and  afforded    ma-  ter. 
terials  for    various   reports    among    the    vulgar.     But   al- 
though they  thought,  that  in  this  way  they  had  beset  every 
passage  to  the  king,   and    were  become  the  sole  directors 
of  his  words  and  actions,  the  general  indignation  increa>^ 
d  in  proportion  as  they  increased  in  favour  at  court ;  and 
>Q  about  four  years  after,  it  broke  forth  to  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  family.     The  discerning  part  of  the  adverse  faction 
were  not  displeased  at  the  sudden  exaltation  of  their  oppon- 
^ts,  because  they-  hoped,  as  is  usual,  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  that    arrogance  which  cannot  bear  a  superior, 
which  despises  equals,  and  tramples  upon    inferiors;  and 
*hen  subjects  exceed  the  limits  of  their  station,  kings,  who 
<^nnot  endure  them  as  rivals,  accelerate  their  ruin.     The 
^rt  of  dissension  between  such  powerful  factions  gave  li- 
^^nae  likewise  to  popular  disorders  ;  for  people  accustomed 
to  robberies,  greedily  return  after  any  interruption  to  their 
lonner  rapacity ;  the  germs  of  discord,  repressed  for  a  time, 

*  TV  title  of  regent  does  not  appear  upon  the  records,  but  the  Boyds  ez- 
'''M  di8  power,  and  Abercrombie  conjectures,  that  the  office  was  rather 
''M  ian  Aat  of  tbe  Douglas,  lieutejiant-gen^TaL 
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liOOR    bufst  foctb  with  greater  rigour,  the  seditious  embrace  mcim 
^^-      keenly  these  occasions  for  disturbing  the  eonunonweriill^ 
14M     ^^^  aII>  itistigated  by  the  hopes  of  impunity^  beoeme  tnorm 
licentious.     Nor  were  the  Kemiedies  inactive  upon  the  oc*- 
Plotforthe  casioD.     Pardy  by  spreading  rumours  abroad,  they  inftaiBcd 
Boydsf  ^*  ^^  passions  of  the  people^  and  pointed  out  the  Boydt  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  country,  and  the  autKors 
of  sedition ;  and  partly  even — as  some  supposed— they  pro- 
moted the  designs  of  the.  turbulent,  and  secretly  supplied  the 
torches  of  the  incendiaries     This,  however,  was  plain  from* 
their  countenances,  that  the  disturbed  state  of  afibirs  was  not 
unpleasant  to  them.     One  thing  only  appeared  wanting  to 
subvert  the  flourishing  power  of  their  enemies,  and  that  was 
to  briiBg  over  the  royal  inclinations, — ^for  they  had  abun* 
dance  of  retainers, — and  the  common  people,  always  fi>nd  of 
novelty,  and  desiring  every  thing  rather  than  the  pveaenl^ 
were  ready  to  join  them ;  therefore,,  they  resolved  by  crafty 
men,  who  should  pretend  attachment  to  the  Boyd  interest^ 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  mind  of  the  king. 

XXVII.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  determined  to  send  am* 
bassadors  to  Denmark,  to  ask  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the 
Danbh  king,  as  a  wife  foi*  James ;  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  should  endeavour  as  much  as-  possible,  to-  put  an  end 
to  the  dispute  about  the  Oricney  and  Shetland  Islands,  which 
had  cost  the  ti^"o  nations  so  much  blood.  The  chief  of  this 
embassy  was  Andrew  Stuart,  the  son  of  Walter,  at  that 
Tremyof  time  chancellor  of  Scotland.  The  negotiation  respecting 
^^^^  the  marriage  was  easily  transacted  with  the  Danes,  who 
mark,  gave  up  all  right  which  tlieir  ancestors  chiimed  to  these 
^^^^'  ishinds^  in  name  of  dowery  ;  onty  it  was  stipulated^  tluit  the 
private  owners  of  estates,  should  continue  to  possess  then> 
on  the  same  terms  they  hod  formerly  done^  Some  andiora 
write,  that  they  were  given  in  pledge  until  the  dowery 
should  be  paid,  but  that  afterward,  upon  the  birth  of  his 
grandson,  the  king-  of  Denmark  gave  up  to  James  all  right 
for  ever  to  them.  When  the  king  was  informed  by  the 
chancellor,  that  every  thing  had  been  finished  according  te- 
his  desire,  the  next  object  was  to  choose  out  an  honourable 
train  of  nobles  to  bring  home  the  new  queen ;  and  her^  by 
the  artifice  of  his  enemies  and  the  inadvertence  of  his  fiiendit 
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TboBias  Boyd,  son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Arran,  was  appointeii    BOCVH 
ambwador;  those  whq  envied  him,  designedly  exaggerate      ^^^ 
tog  bis  merit,  as  qualified  by  valour,  splendour,  and  wealth,     i«st. 
far  ondertaking  whatever  was   raagnificent      He,   think-  X^^T** 
ing  every  thing  safe  at  home  while  his  iather  was  rq^nt,  to  bring  the 
cbeerfiilly  undercook  the  embassage,  and  in  the  begianing  ^^■^^^^ 
rf  aiiUHMi  set  saU  with  a  large  train  of  his   relations  and 
Ainds. 

xxviif .  In  the  interval,  the  Kennedies  weakened  the  at-  KenneHiet 
Udhment  of  the  king ;  and  those  bonds  by  which  the  Boyds  ^'^^ '"~ 
Uieved  that  they  would  retain  to  themselves  his  affection —  with  the 
plcMure,  and  rettrement  from  public  business — were  imput-  ^^"^ 
nd  to  them  as  crimes*     At  tl>e  some  time,  by  representing 
^heir  wealth — ^wbich   was  then  very  great — as  dangerous, 
^■mI  magnifying  the  advantages  which   would  acme  to  the 
csawheipier  from  its  confiscation,  they  distracted  the  royal 
iMind,  naturally  weak,  and  prone  to  suspicion  and  avarice. 
Ilie  Boyds,  although  they  endeavoured  by  their  obsequious- 
•>€ss,  and  by  concealing  the  general  misery  of  the  kingdom, 
^o   banish  ail  disagreeable  reflections  from  the  king,  yet 
^iiey  ooold  not  drown  the  complaints  of  the  people,  nor  dis- 
Qpiise  the  soiitariness  of  the  court,  both  of  which   were  in- 
'Cieased  by  the  activity  of  their  enemies.     There  were  be- 
Mdes,  other  noblemen  who  took  advantage  of  the  young  so- 
^refejgn's  solitude,  to  admonish  him  respecting  the  public  ca- 
Imaities  and  their  remedies ;  and  James  himself,  as  if  assum- 
ing his  manly  duties,  sometimes  said,  that  what  was  going 
fcrward  did  not  akogetber  please  him.     The  Boyds  how- 
ever, although  they  perceived  the  king  becoming  gradually 
€ookr  towards  them,  and  the  popular  hatred  as  apparently 
iocreasaig,  behaved  as  -licentiously  as  ever ;  trusting  to  his 
wonted  fiuality,  and  the  pardon  they  had  already  received 
far  their   previous  conduct     The  adverse  faction,  having 
iiov  secretly  won  over  tlie  monarch  to  their  party,  thought 
iUi  a  fit  opportunity  for  commencing  tlieir  attacks,  Tho- 
Attearl  of  Arran,  being  with  the  embassy  in   Denmark, 
wbence— the  tempestnousness  of  the  north  sea  rendering  it 
nafit  for  navigation  during  great  part  of  the  year — he  could 
iMretnm  before  the  end  of  s|>ring;  and -the  old  Boyds,  in- 
frm  throogh  age  and  disease,  besides  being  seldom  at  court, 
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BOOIC   were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  their  friend^ 

^*^-      who  were  along  with  the  embassy.     First,  they  procured  a 

1469.     convention  of  the  estates — long  anxiously    desired — to  be 

Aparlia-     summoned  by  the  king  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  day  of  the 

month  of  November,  1469. 
Boydttum-      XXIX.  Thither  the  Boyds,  brothers,  were  ordered  to  at- 
■und^trial  ^^^  ^®  Stand  trial,  a  circumstance  variously  represented  by 
those  who  hated  or  favoured  them.     They  themselves  were 
certainly  taken  by  surprise ;  and  being  quite  unprepared  for 
the  threatened  danger,  and  their  spirits  broken,  not  so  much 
at  the  power  of  the  opposite  party  as  at  the  sudden  aversion 
Robert       of  the  king,  Robert,  in  despair,  fled  to  England,  and   Alex- 
***^'*"'      ander,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  flying,  made 
his  appearance.     The  accusation  against  both  was; — That 
having  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  king,  they  brought  him 
privately  to  Edinburgh.     When   Alexander  pleaded,  that 
he  had  obtained  pardon  for  his  crime  in  an  open  meeting  of 
the  estates,  and  humbly  prayed   that  the  king  would  allow 
a  copy  to  be  transcribed  from  the  public  record — it  was  de- 
nied him.     What  his  accusers  objected  against  that  act,  co- 
temporary  historians  have  not  informed  us;  and  although  it 
were  easy  to  conjecture,  yet  I  rather  prefer  leaving  it  entirely 
Alexander  to  the  reader,  than  to  detail  uncertainties  as  facts.    In  this  as- 
con  emn-    g^jj^y^  Alexander  was  condemned,  and   suffered  capitally. 
Robert,  a  few  years  after,  died  at  Alnwick,  in  England,  worn 
out  by  the  tediousness  of  exile,  added  to  the  pressure  of  age. 
Thomasde-  His  absent  son,  unheard,  and  engaged  on  public  business, 
public  enc-  ^^^  *"  ^'^®  same  assembly,  declared  a  public  enemy.     The 
my.  estates  of  the  whole  were  confiscated      Such  were  the  pro- 

ceedings as  recorded.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  mention- 
ing what  I  have  heard  from  honourable  men,  well  informed 
in  the  transactions  of  these  times.  They  say,  that  in  the 
recorded  decree  by  which  pardon  was  granted  to  the  Boyds, 
there  was  nearly  the  following  sentence: — That  the  king 
forgave  all  offence  and  rancour  of  mind, — as  they  then  termed 
it;  which  expression,  those  who  wished  to  gratify  the  king, 
interpreted  according  to  a  distinction  in  these  days  celebrat- 
ed among  theologians,  between  the  remission  of  blame  and 
the  remission  of  punishment;  as  signifying,  that  the  kini|r 
forgave  in  his  mind  the  fault,  and  whatever  blame  could 
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fltfAch  to  it,  but  did  not  exempt  tlie  guilty  from  the  pains   BOOK 
oriaw.  ^^*' 


XXX.  Next  spring  llie  fleet  arrived  with  the  queen   from      li7a 
Denmark.     Thomas  Boyd,  having  heard  of  the  calamity  of  wUh  ihe^ 


his  family,  although  many  flattered   him  with  the  hope  of  que 
pardon  during  the  times  of  public  rejoicing,  yet  did  not  dare  ^^^^ 
to  come  on  shore ;  and  being  informed  by  his  wife,  who  has- 
tened to  him  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dan- 
ish fleet,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  obtaining  the  king's 
favour,  all  access  to  him   being  completely  shut  up  by  his 
enemies,  he  immediately  returned  to  Denmark,  whence  he 
came,  and  travelling  through  Germany,  proceeded  to  France. 
Thence,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  the  media- 
tion of  Louis  IX.,  who  converted  the  legitimate  government 
of  that  kingdom  into  a  tyranny,  he  went  to  Charles,  duke  Takfi  re. 
of  Burgundy,  whom  having  served  bravely  and  faithfully  j^JJ^^^J*^* 
in  war,  he  was  by  him    loaded  with    gifts    and   honours.  Burgundy 
There,  while  he  passed  his  life  privately  but  honourably,  his 
wife  bore  him  a  son,  named  James,  and  a  daughter,  Graci- 
na— of  whom  afterward.     The  nuptials  of  James  III.  and  Thekin^ 
queen  Margaret,  were  celebrated  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  A.  D.  "**■""**"* 
1470,  a  great  concourse  of  nobility  attending.     Of  this  mar- 
riage, in  the  third  year,  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  in   the  month 
of  March,  was  born  James,  who  afterwards  succeeded  his 
bther. 

XXXI.  The  king  in  the  mean  time,  not  yet  satiate<l  with 
the  calamities  of  the  Boyds,  wrote  to  Flanders  to  recal  his 
sister  home ;  but  as  he  knew  that  she  would  not  be  easily 
persuaded  to  return,  on  account  of  the  great  love  she  bore 
to  her  husband,  he  raised  her  expectations  through  the 
medium  of  her  correspondents,  who  in  their  letters  insinuat- 
ed, tlmt  the  anger  of  the  king,  softened  by  time,  was  not  im- 
placable, and  a  sister  might  be  able  to  do  much  with  her 
brother  for  obtaining  an  alleviation  of  her  husband'jj  calamity, 
<>nly,  that  this  mast  be  done  personally,  and  not  by  trusting 
to  the  agency  of  others^  Allured  by  these  hopes  she  re- 
turned, but  scarcely  had  she  landed  when  the  king  began 
to  tamper  with  her  about  a  divorce.  After  affixing  libels, 
publicly  signed  by  many  witnesses  at  Kilmarnock,  which 
had  been  the  principal  seat  of  the'  Boyds  before  their  mis- 
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BOOK    fortunes,  he  ordered  Thomas  to  a})))ear  within  sixty  daySf. 
'      although  it  was  evident,  that  even  if  the  public  faith  had 
U7a     been    given,    he  could    scarcely  have   returned  within  die 
Divorcer     time.     When  he  did  not  appear  on  the  day,  the  former  nuur* 
from  Boyd,  ^iage  was  pronounced   illegitimate,  and  sentence  of  divorce 
and  mar.    passed  against  him  in  his  absence,  ami  without  his  being 
James        heard.     Mary,  the  king's  sister,  was  then,  against  her  in- 
Hdmiiton.  clinotion,  forced  to  marry  James  Hamilton,*  almost  an  up- 
start, far  beneath  her  former  husband,  both  in  dignity  and 
power ;  she,  however,  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter,  James 
and  Margaret.     The  children  which  slie  had  by  her  former 
husband  were  also  recalled  by  the  king.     Nor  did  Boyd 
Doyd  dies   himself  long  survive.    He  died  at  Antwerp,  where  having  no 
J^',.  "  "      relation  to  inherit  his  property,  Charles  erected  a  splendid 
and  expensive  monument,  in  the  church  of  ...  •  with  the 
money  he  had  munificently  given  him,  and  caused  an  ho- 
nourable inscription  be  engraved  upon  it.     Thus  the  family 
of  the  Boyds,  which  had  lately  been  the  most  flourishing  in 
Scotland,    within   a  few   short  years,  was   seen  spreaditig 
abroad  their  branches,  and — cut  down  ;  a  striking  lesson  to 
posterity,   how  treacherous    are  the  friendships  of  young 
Coimc-        kings  !     Their  ruin  not  only  astonished  their  friends,  it  al- 
the  fali  of   so  terrified  tlieir  enemies ;  nor  did  any  after  them  dare  to 
the  Boyds.  grasp  at  the  station  whence  they  had  been  prostrated ;  per- 
ceiving in  their  fate  the  unstable  base  of  all  human  a&irs, 
and  reflecting  at  the  same  time  on  the  ease  with  whicli  the 
king  recalled  his  favours,  and  tlie  (pertinacity  with  which  be 
prosecuted  his  revenge.     Those  who  expected  great  advan- 
tage from  this  change  of  the  public  government  were  un- 
doubtedly much  mistaken;  for  the   king,  who   in   former 
years  had    hidulged  in  domestic    retirement,   and  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  now,  being  newly  married,  spent  great 
part  of  his  time  in  family  pleasures ;  and  excluding  his  no- 


*  Some  ancertamty  rests  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Ving^fi  sifter  wkh  HaiBil. 
ton,  whether  it  took  plaee  dvnng  the  life  of  her  first  husband,  or  whctlMr  h% 
WM  dead ;  all  authorities  i^ree  that  she  was  divorced ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1474^  that  she  narried  Hamilton.  The  date  of  Arnm*8  death  is  unrecorded, 
even  the  place  is  disputed ;  Ferrerius  sajs  he  was  slain  in  Tuscany,  by  •  gen* 
tleman  whose  wife  he  Had  attempted  to  debauch.  BuGhaimli  acfoum,  how- 
ever, M  tfonstdnvd  the  most  aothentie* 
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hilk^  fiom  bis  presence,  committed  himself  wholly  to  the    BOOR 
power  of  a  fieir  servants.     Bein^  of  a  warm  temper,  he  couM      ^^ 
not  endure  to  hate  bis  opinion  contradicted  by  his  eonnsel-      nin 
Ion,  aod  therefore  be  avoided  the  freedom  which  his  no« 
hks  used  ;  and  retained  only  those  around  bim^  who  would 
Bot  correct  but  approve  bis  decrees,  who  declined  all  of- 
fenaife  opposition,  and  procured  his  favour  by  their  obse- 
quioasDesa. 

XXXII.  While  such  were  the  manners  of  the  court,  those 
of  the  clergy  were  not  more  holy ;  for  although  the  ministers 
of  the  choffcb  bad  long  been  addicted  to  luxury  and  avarice, 
yet  they  had  still  some  appearance  of  their  ancient  sobriety, 
aod  the  hope  of  preferment  still  remained  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  scholars  who  excelled  in  learning ;  the  bishops  being 
thei  elected  by  the  colleges  of  canons,  and  the  abbots  by 
their  respective  fraternities.  But  now  the  courtiers,  who  en- 
tirely possessed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  by  showing  him 
the  immense  riches  he  had  acquired,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  might  overcome  all  opposition^  persuaded  him  not 
to  vdkt  an  afiiur  of  such  emolument  to  remain  with  igno* 
notBeB,  incapabte  of  managing  public  business ;  but  to  as- 
swe  to  himself  the  power  of  nominating  whoever  he  thought 
<|iialified  for  exercising  these  functions,  and  then  he  wouki 
be  able  to  check  the  contumacious,  retain  the  doubtful,  ami 
sewaid  the  deserving.  Instead  of  all  the  honours  and 
veikh  being",  as  now,  in  the  possession  of  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  people^  who  were  not  more  niggardly  with  regard  to 
the  aecessities  of  the  state,  than  profuse  in  their  own  private 
piessures,  every  thing,  they  said,  ought  to  belong  to  the  king, 
to  whoB  all  eyes  were  directed,  who  only  possessed  the  power 
of  iafieting  punishment,  of  granting  pardon,  or  bestowing 
iwrards.  By  fawning  speeches  such  as  these,  the  mind  of 
the  king,  fickle  at  his  time  of  life,  and  not  proof  against 
the  aUiurement  of  money,  weak  through  bad  habits,  and 
pnme  to  Hcentiousness,  was  readily  influenced ;  and  imme- 
diafedy  the  whole  kingdom  assumed  a  new  appearance, 
■id  at  eourt,  all  offices  sacred  and  civil  were  publicly  put 
toiale. 

^ODUIT.  Fktrick  Graham,  who  alone  stayed  the  declining 
cLttti^  iioj^  dnring  the  sway  of  his  enemies  at  \^OTne,  s^vetvV 
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^OOK  several  years  at  Rome ;  but  being  informed  by  his  friends  of 
^^^'  the  state  of  the  country,  trusting  to  his  propinquity  to  the 
king — second  cousin,  the  son  of  his  great  aunt— resolved  to 
return ;  but  in  order  previously  to  sound  the  inclinations  of 
the  people,  he  sent  before  him  the  pope's  bull,  appointing 
him  legate,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  month  of 
November,  A.  D.  1472,  which  proceeding  excited  a  great 
ferment  against  him;  for  those  who  had  purchased  ecclesi- 
astical honours  at  court,  were  afraid  of  losing  both  the  bene- 
fices and  the  price ;  and  those  who  expected  advantage  from 
similar  bargains,  were  grieved  at  being  disappointed.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  set  who  trafficked  in  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, obtaining  them  from  the  king,  and  afterwards  parcel- 
ling out  and  selling  them  to  others,  raised  a  violent  outcry, 
lest  that  species  of  gain  should  be  snatched  from  them.  All 
these  conspiring  together,  loaded  the  absent  Patrick  with 
abuse,  and  assembling  in  the  palace,  complained  that  the 
ancient  laws  and  recent  acts  of  the  king  were  violated ;  and 
much  damage  occasioned  to  the  whole  kingdom  by  the  Ro- 
manists, whose'^ambition,  unless  resolutely  opposed,  woultf 
soon  abridge  the  royal  authority,  and  usurp  the  whole  power 
Patrick  for  thcmsclves.  To  prevent  this  mischief,  an  act  of  coun- 
prerented  cil  was  sent  to  Patrick  upon  his  landing,  prohibiting  him  from 
from  exer-  exercising  any  part  of  his  office  until  the  king  had  inquired 
office.  into  the  complaints  brought  against  him;  and  the  1st  of  No- 
vember was  appointed  as  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  stand 
Brought  to  j^Ij^j  g^  Edinburgh.  In  the  mean  time,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions assured  him  that  the  king  would  not  be  partial  in  so 
just  a  cause.  But  the  opposite  faction,  on  hearing  this  re- 
port, so  influenced  the  mind  of  the  king  and  the  cOurtiers, 
by  large  promises  of  money,  that  thenceforward  Patrick  was 
never  able  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  his  adversaries. 
On  coming  to  the  assembly,  when  he  produced  the  papal 
bull  appointing  him  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  primate  of 
Scotland,  and  pope's  legate  for  three  years,  to  reform  the 
state  of  the  church,  the  inferior  priests  were  highly  pleased; 
for  they  rejoiced  that  so  necessary  an  office  was  intrusted  to 
so  excellent  and  learned  a  man  ;  but,  overawed  by  the  more 
powerful,  who  had  gained  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  dared 
not  to  speak  out  openly      His  enemies,  on  purpose  that  the 
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favour  of  the  people  toiVArds  Patrick  might  grow  cool  if  de-     iwnK 
lay  were  iiiter|x>sed,  appealed  to  the  pope,  as  the  only  judge      ^*^ 
in  diis  cause.      He,  himself,  was  sent  back  by  the  king  to     1472. 
bis  own  particular  charge,  and  forbidden  to  wear  the  robes 
of  flji  archbishop  during  the  dependance  of  the  trial,  or  ex- 
ercise any  other  office  besides  what  the  former  bishops  had 
done. 

xxxiF.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  a  new  enemy,  but 
the  bitterest  of  the  whole,  sprung  up  against  Graham,  and 
from  a  trivial  cause.     William  Sevez,  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable acuteness,  who  had  studied  several  years  at  Lou- 
vaine,  under  John  Spernic,  a  celebrated  physician  and  astro- 
lu|;er,  on  his  return  home,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  in- 
to the  good  graces  of  the  courtiers,  chiefly  by  his  reputation 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  lie  possessed, 
along  with  oilier  ingenious  accomplishments,  and  which  pro- 
cured him  extraordinary  patronage,  as  the  court,  at  that  time, 
was  addicted  to  every  species  of  divination,  even  to  mad- 
ness. Sevez,  getting  forward  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius, 
and  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  was,  in  a  short  time  appoint- 
ed archdeacon  of  St  Andrews;  but  the  bishop  refusing  to 
admit  him   to  that  office,    he,  in  revenge,  consulted  with 
John  Locke,  then  rector  of  the  College  and  an  enemy  of 
Gnhain's,  and  they  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their, 
power,  to  effect  his  ruin.     Tlie  rector,  trusting  to  a  privi-  Kzcommu- 
lege  he  enjoyed  from  the  pope,  by  which  he  was  exempted  Jjj^^^j^,),'; 
from6raham*s  jurisdiction,  excommunicated  him.    Graham  of  St.  An 
treated  this  censure  from  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  ^<^^^ 
with  contempt ;  and  although,  when  be  came  into  court,  it 
was  repeatedly  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  he  never  paid  it 
die  smallest  attention ;  on  which,  his  enemies,  as  is  the  case 
when  ecclesiastical  censures  are  despised,  required  the  as- 
sistance of  tiie  civil  power,  and  got  Patrick  excluded  from  Fxclndcd 
■U  bis  churches.     Officers  of  the  exchequer  were  sent  to||?"*"'* 
tftkc  an  inventory  of  his  effects,  his  attendants  were  ordered,  ciiurdies 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  leave  him,  and  a  guard  was  set 
over  hun,  to  watch  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  contra- 
vention of  the  edict.     The  rest  of  the  bishops,  lest  they 
should  appear  unworthy  of  so  benevolent  a  sovereign,  vio- 
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JKH>K    lently  extorted  a  great  sum  of  money  from  the  inferior  clergy, 
X>1-      and  brought  it  to  his  majesty. 

I47«.  XXXV.  The  king  having  obtained  this  douceur — ^as  if  relent- 
ing— began  to  treat  Graham  more  mildly,  and  sent  the  abbot 
of  Holyrood  and  Sevez  to  him,  when  the  bishop  became  ap- 
parently reconciled  to  the  king,  and  Sevez  to  the  bishop— 
but  money  had  been  previously  collected  by  Graham's 
friends,  and  sent  to  the  king.  Being  now  free,  as  he  ima- 
gined, from  all  his  troubles,  he  retired  to  his  seat  of  Moni- 
mail ;  but  while  preparing  for  the  performance  of  his  public 
and  private  duties,  the  collectors  of  the  Romish  taxes  were 
sent  to  him  by  his  enemies,  and  because  he  had  not  paid  the 
fees  for  the  papal  edict — ^a  bull  they  call  it — he  was  excom- 
municated  by  them.  Thus  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  foi 
the  greater  part  of  his  income,  both  before  and  since  his  re- 
turn, had  been  gathered  by  the  king's  collectors,  and  wha( 
he  had  been  able  to  raise  by  his  friends,  had  been  given  tcj 
him  and  his  courtiers;  royal  officers  were  again  sent  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate,  and  he  was  committed  to  custody  in 
his  own  castle,  his  domestic  servants  removed,  and  keepen 
appointed  by  the  king;  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  whicfa 
drove  him  distracted.  On  account  of  his  alienation  of  mind, 
Sevez,  his  most  implacable  enemy,  was  given  him  nominallj 
.as  an  assistant  by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope;  but 
by  the  influence  of  the  adverse  faction,  he  was  immediatel]i 
appointed  an  inquisitor,  to  inquire  into  his  life  and  morals, 
Many  trifling,  many  ridiculous,  and  even  some  incredible 
charges  were  brought  against  him ;  among  others,  that  lie 
hud  thrice  performed  mass  in  one  day,  while  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  a  bishop  in  that  age  who  said  it  once  ir 
three  months.  But  his  enemy  being  his  judge,  and  the  wit 
F.jecteil  nesses  bribed,  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from  his  bishopric, 
fnrmi  his  and  Sevez,  who  carried  this  decree  to  the  pope,  was  appoint* 
»  P"c.  ^j  jj^  j^jg  pQQn^^  jjig  persecutors  were  not  however  content 
with  the  misery  of  Graham ;  for  when  they  perceived  thai 
all  their  affronts  had  not  broken  his  heart,  they  procured  ar 
order  for  confining  him  in  some  solitary  monastery,  witi 
four  keepers.  Inchcolm,  a  rock  rather  than  an  island,  wm 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  whence,  upon  war  arising,  he  was 
ibree  years  after,  canit^d  to  Dunfermline,  for  fear  of  thi 
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Koglish  fleet,  and  again  removed  to  Lochleven  castle,  where,    BOOK 
worn  out  with   age  and  misfortunes,   he  ended   his   days.      ^^^ 
Thus  perished  a  man,  blameless  in  his  life,  and  in  learning      H7& 
and  courage  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries.     Other 
Tirtuons  men,  terrified  by  his  misfortunes,  and  hopeless  of 
restoring  ecclesiastical  discipline,  confined  themselves  entire  • 
Ij  to  their  private  duties.      At  court,  church  preferment 
was  either  sold  or  bestowed  as  rewards  upon  pimps  and  par- 
asites.   Although  these  transactions  took  place  at  different 
times,  yet,  that  they  might  not  too  oflen  interrupt  the  his* 
tory,  I  have  placed  them  together,  as  they  afford  a  memor- 
able example  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  times ;  and  we  may 
easily  thence  imagine  what  oppression  would  be  exercised 
towards  the  inferior  orders  of  men,  when  one  eminent  for 
etery  virtue,   and  related  by  blood   to  the  king  and  the 
highest  families,  could  be  exposed,  by  a  few  wretches  of 
tbe  k>west  description,  to  the  scorn  and  cruelty  of  his  ene- 
niies.     But  to  return  to  the  other  cotemporaneous  occur- 
rences: 

XXXVI.  An  act  of  the  estates  having  passed  in  the  year 
1476^  against  John,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  then  possessed 
Come  provinces,  and  had  ravaged  widely  the  maritime  coasts 
of  the  continent,  the  king  determined  to  march  against  him 
Ui  perK>n  by  land,  and  send  the  earl  of  Crawford,  then  his 
^miral,  with  the  fleet     John,  who  was  incapable  of  meet- 

—  Ijfwvl  nf  til* 

>iig  these  preparations,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Athole,  1.1^,  B„h. 
^lie  king's  uncle,  came  as  a  suppliant  to  court,  and  threw,  mitt  to  the 
I^imself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  king ;  and  the  provinces  of  '°^' 
Doss,  Kintyre,  and  Knapdale,  which  he  had  occupied  by. 
'^orce,^  being  taken  from  him,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
lordship  of  the  Isles.     In  the  same  year,  a  dispute  with  the 
^glish,  which  had  almost  occasioned  a  war,  was  adjusted. 
A  Sootikh  vessel,  built  by  bishop  Kennedy,    the   largest 
^hich  at  that  time  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  ocean,  was 
>tnmded  by  a  tempest  on  the  English  coast^  and  plundered 
^^ber  cargo.     Restitution  had  often  been  sought  for  in  vain, 
ind  this  for  some  years  had  caused  considerable  irritation ; 
^ttlast,  an  honourable  embassy  was  sent  to  Scotland,  at 
^^  head  of  which  were  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  lord 
^roop;  for  Edward,  tossed  by  the  inconstancy  of  fovluw^. 
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BOOK,    and  drained  of  money  by  so  long  a  war,  now  anxiously  dc- 

^^^'      sired  a  suspension  of  arms.     The  truce  was  easily  renewed, 

1476.      upon  condition,  that  an  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  va- 

Kngi^iid.'   ^"®  ^^  '^®  vessel  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  goods 

which-had  been  taken  away,  by  honest  men,  and  reparation 

faithfully  made. 

XXXVI  r.  The  same  year,  ambassadors  having  been  sent  to 
Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  adjust  some  complaints  of 
the  merchants,  when  they  arrived  in  Flanders,  were  honour- 
ably received.  One  Andrews,  a  physician,  who  was  report- 
ed to  have  great  skill  in  astrological  predictions,  being  occa- 
sionally entertained  by  them,  on  learning  the  cause  of  their 
coming,  secretly  advised  them,  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste 
to  finish  their  business,  for  in  a  few  days  they  would  hear 
news  of  the  duke.  Nor  was  it  an  idle  prediction,  for  within 
three  days,  accounts  were  received,  that  his  army  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Swiss,  at  Nanci  in  Lorraine,  and  himself  killed. 
The  ambassadors,  when  they  returned  without  finbhing  the 
business  on  which  they  had  been  sent,  Imving  praised  won- 
derfully Andrews'  skill  in  penetrating  futurity  before  the  king, 
induced  him, — already  strongly  inclined  to  these  arts, — to 
invite  this  man  to  come  to  his  court,  by  great  promises ;  and 
accordingly,  he  arriving  not  long  after,  was  kindly  received 
by  James,  who  bestowed  upon  him,  among  other  gifts,  a 
*'7j?  ***"»  rich  ecclesiastical  benefice.  By  this  astrologer,  it  is  said, 
hiruM^if  to  the  king  was  told,  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death 
a«trulugoni  f,.Qm  \^[^  Q^y^  relations ;  and  the  oracle  agreeing  with  a  re- 
witchcft.  sponse  of  some  witches,— to  whose  arts  he  was  immode- 
rately addicted, — who  had  prophesied,  that  the  lion  should 
be  killed  by  his  whelps,*  he  degenerated  from  a  prince, 


*  Pinkerton  represcntE  Buchaiuin,  ai  imputing  the  king's  enmity  to  Andrews* 
prophecy  of  a  lion  being  devoured  by  his  whelps,  "  which**  he  adds,  «•  if  real, 
was  singular  in  its  accomplishment,  but  could  not  point  to  the  brotheis." 
Buchanan  does  not  say,  that  this  was  the  Fleming's  prediction,  his  words  arcb 
sibi  a  suis  exitium  imminere.  The  account  of  Lindsay,  cannot,  therefore^  bv 
itiore  probable  than  that  of  Buchanan  from  the  prediction,  for  it  is  the  aarav  m 
both,  whether  uttered  by  a  witch  or  a  warlock.  Besides,  it  is  John  to  whuni 
Buchanan  chiefly  refers  in  his  statement,  and  it  is  Alexander  who  b  the 
chief  subject  of  Lind8ay*s  account.  Luidsay  relates,  that  the  Uunies  aini 
Hebums  quarrelled  with  Albaiky,  for  uplifting  the  mails,  rentes,  and  customs, 
bttongtng  to  the  lordship  of  Dunbar,  and  ui^cd  Cochrane's  influence^  md  a 
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at  first  of  an  excellent  disposition  anil  the  greatest  hope^    BOOK 
and  even  then  not  altogether  depraved,  into  a  most  insatiable      ^^^ 
tyrant;  for  suspicion  once  obtaining  possession  of  his  soul,      ii:6« 
he  looked  upon  his  nearest  relations  and  his  chief  nobility 
u  his  enemies.     The  peers,  enraged  at  the  king  for  consult-  Peen  of. 
ingwith  this  infamous  race  of  beings,  were  still  more  highly  ^^^^  ^j 
offended  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  hii  chuiM 
whom,—- despising  his  nobles — he  employed  as  his  sole  ad-  ^'^T 
visers.    The  principal  of  these  were  Thomas  Preston,  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  familjs  but  who  parasitical ly 
hamoared  the  king  in  every  thing ;  Robert  Cochrane,  en- 
dowed with  great  corporeal  strength  and  equal  audacity,  who 
having  been  observed  by  James  in  a  certain  single  combat, 
was  immediately  made  a  courtier  from  a  common  stone  ma- 
son ;  encouraged  to  indulge  in  higher  expectations,  and  in  a 
short  time,  by  diligently  executing  some  lesser  affairs,  and 
okequbuf  ly  flattering  the  wbimi  of  the  king,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  state,  and  chosen  as  a 
scn-in-law  by  Preston.      The  third  was    William   Roger, 
an  English  singer,  who  had  come  with  the  ambassadors  of 
king  Edward  into  Scotland,  and  having  repeatedly  perform-* 
ed  before  the  Scottish  monarch,  was  detained  by  him,  en- 
riched, and  advanced  to  the  honour  of  knightliood.     The 
rest  were  chosen  from  the  meanest  station,  common  artisans, 
tnd  others  whose  only  recommendations  were,  impudence 
«nd  want  of  honesty. 

XXXVIII.  A  meeting  of  the  nobility  having  l)een  held,  at 
which  the  two  princes,  the  king's  brotliers  were  present,  to 
concert  measures  for  clearing  the  court  of  such  minions,  tlie 
proceedings  were  whispered  abroad.  John,  the  youngest 
btMher,  more  incautious  than  the  others,  having  spoken 
with  too  much  freedom  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  was 
seized  by  the  courtiers  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  being 
condemned  by  the  king's  private  co*incil,  he  was  put  to  death  Princ« 
bjrbaving  a  vein  opened.  The  cause  of  his  execution  was  *J^^'^1  ^^^ 
commonly  reported  to  be,  that  he  had  secretly  conspired 

*Mi^  prophecy  to  ruin  th«  brotheri»  which  is  cahily  reconcilable  with  Du- 
d^MMm  ■nd  dillen  only  ««  two  storieii  eMNcntiMlly  true,  may  be  allowed  to  riifTcr. 
IviMQOnty  of  instance*,  the  ubjectiuiis  made  to  ruchanan*i  hivtury,  consist 
■iciflj  IB  ahnikr  diserepanciea. 
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BOOK  with  witches  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  to  give  some 
^*^-  appearance  of  truth  to  the  charge,  twelve  old  women  of  the. 
lowest  order  were  brought  to  trial  for  witchcraft,  found 
guilty,  and  burned.  The  death  of  John,  although  it  appear- 
ed to  have  broken  up  the  conspiracy,  rather  checked  than 
dissolved  it 
Prince  XXXIX.  Alexander,  as  he  stood  next  in  relationship,  so 

oiuke*«f'  ^*^  ^^  '"  danger,  and  although  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
Albany,)  possible,  to  remove  all  suspicion  from  himself,  yet  us  the 
Edinbunrh  '^'"g'^  ministers  could  never  believe  themselves  safe  while 
cHit!e.  he  lived,  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  lodged  in  Edinburgh 
castle.  In  this  situation,  narrowly  watched  by  those  who 
thought  his  power  would  be  their  ruin,  and  having  in  vain 
attempted,  by  the  mediation  of  friends,  to  conciliate  the 
mind  of  the  king,  he  began,  as  he  could  not  otherwise  hope 
for  deliverance,  secretly  with  his  valet — the  only  one  of  his 
servants  who  was  suffered  to  remain  with  him — ^to  concert 
a  plan  of  escape.  By  his  means  he  hired  a  vessel,  which 
he  ordered  to  wait  in  readiness  in  the  neighbouring  road- 
stead. Then  he  procured  messengers  to  come  to  him  fre- 
quently, as  if  from  court,  who  should  pretend  before  his 
jailors — for  he  was  not  allowed  to  hold  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  any  one — that  the  king  was  becoming  more  placable, 
and  that  there  was  every  hope  of  his  soon  obtaining  his  li- 
berty. When  the  day  appointed  for  escaping  arrived,  as- 
suming as  cheerful  a  countenance  as,  under  all  circumstances, 
he  could,  he  remarked,  that  he  fully  believed  by  the  accounts 
of  his  messengers,  that  the  king  was  reconciled  to  him,  and 
that  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  long  in  their  custody.  He 
invited  his  keepers  to  a  sumptuous  supper,  and  drank  with 
them  till  midnight,  about  which  time  the  entertainment 
broke  up,  and  the  keepers  soon  after  sunk  into  a  profound 
sleep,  overcome  by  the  copious  draughts  of  wine  they  bad 
taken.  Albany,  whenever  he  found  himself  alone,  formed  a 
rope,  of  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  long  enough  as  he  thoughtf 
for  the  height  of  the  wall.  First,  he  let  down  his  servant 
to  make  the  trial,  but  peceiving  by  his  fall  that  his  cord  was 
too  short,  he  lengthened  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  follow 
^d.  When  he  descended  he  found  the  servant  had  brok- 
en his  thigh  bone,  on  which,  taking  him  up  on  his  shouU 
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(lers  he  carried  him  nearly  a  mile  to  the  st;a,  and  the  wind    DOf)K 
proving  favourable,  immediately  set  sail   for  Dunbar,  and      ^''' 
after  having  fortified  the  castle  sufficiently  against  an  as- 
sault,  departed  with  a  few  attendants  for  France.     During  Escapes  u> 
his  absence,  Andrew  Stuart,  the  chancellor,  was  sent  with  ^'**^'*«^*- 
an  army  to  reduce  the  castle.     After  he  had  besieged  it  for 
some  months,  during  which  it  was  bravely  defended,  the 
garrison  at  last,  when  they  began  to  be  straitened  for  pro 
▼isions,  procured  ships,  and  secretly  in  the  night  embarkec 
for  England.     Next  day  the  empty  castle  was  taken  pos- 
session of.     Some  distinguished  knights  among  the  besiegers 
were  slain. 

XL  About  this  time  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  England^ 
both  tired  with  domestic  misfortunes,  began  to  be  desirous 
of  peace.     An  embassy  sent  by  the  king  of  England  for  this  Pence  wiilj 
purpose  was  kindly  received,  and   a   treaty   entered  into,  *^"|*5[j{J**' 
not  only  to  procure,  but  to  confirm  the  peace  by  a  matri- 
monial alliance;  it  being  agreed  that  Cecilia,  the  daughter 
of  Edward,  should  be  married  to  James,  the  son  of  the 
Scottish  king,  when  they  came  of  age.     Part  of  the  dowery 
was  also  paid,  on  Uiis  condition,  that  if,  when  both  arrived 
at  puberty,  the  marriage  was  not  consummated,  the  dowery 
should  be  returned.    Some  burghers   were  given  as   hos- 
tages.   But  this  peace  was  of  no  long  duration  ;  for  the  an-  Kotofiong 
cient  hatred,  and  the  animosity  remaining  from  the  last  war,  dumiiou. 
occasioned  by  the  incursions,  plunderings,  and  mutual  in- 
juries then  inflicted  by  both  parties,  broke  out  quickly  into 
open  hostility ;  and  besides,  each  had  their  peculiar  causes 
of  iirovocation.     Douglas,  nn  old,  and  Alexander,  the  king's 
brother,  a  late  exile,  excited  the  king  of  England — for  Alex- 
ander, who  -  had  gone,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  France, 
fcceiTcd  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Bologne  to  wife ;  but 
oot  being  able  to  procure  any  assistance  from  Louis  IX., 
^ho  then   reigned,   he   proceeded  to  England,   hoping  to^]|^„^ 
ffksX  something  there — and   Louis  sent  Robert  Ireland,  a  arrives  n 
Scottisbmon,  and  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  along  with  two    "'^  *"  ' 
French  knights,  to  induce  James  to  declare  war.* 

*  Of  thii  wir  we  hare  few  particulars,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
**  the  opiicwtioD  of  the  Scott,  to  at  leait  one  of  the  maritime  expeditions  of 
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XLT.  The  peace  being  thus  violnted^,  although  the  siiua« 
tion  of  Scotland  was  deplorable,  several  of  the  counties  wast- 
etl,  and  also  a  great  English  force  under  the  duke  of  Gloces- 
ter,  ordered  to  invade  it,  yet  the  king,  and  those  who  were 
around  him,  unwillingly  levied  an  army;  for  tLose  men, 
lately  so  poor,  who  had  risen  by  the  calamities  of  the  king- 
dom, and  were  the  authors  of  the  ill-advised  measures  of  the 
crown,  feared  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  the  in- 
dignant nobles*  When  the  army  reached  Lauder,  a  town 
on  the  borders  of  March  and  Teviotdale,  counties  either 
spoiled  by  the  enemy,  or  obliged  to  submit  to  him ;  as  the 
king  still  continued  to  distrust  his  nobility,  and  to  transact 
every  thing  by  his  secret  council,  the  nobles,  unable  long- 
er to  endure  the  indignity,  assembled  in  the  church,  about 
the  third  watch  of  the  night,  where,  in  a  full  assembly, 
Archibald  Douglas,  earl,  of  Angus,  is  said  to  have  thus  ex- 
plained their  cause  of  meeting.* 

XLii.  ^  My  lords,-"i-l  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much 
about  the  state  of  Scottish  affairs,  part  of  which  you  must 
recollect,  and  part  is  still  before  your  eyes.  The  principal 
nobility  driven  into  exile,  are  forced  to  endure  the  most  in- 
tolerable hardships,  or  to  engage  in  very  disagreeable  mea- 
sures ;  and  you  with  whom  is  the  strength  of  the  kingdom, 
left  without  a  head,  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  are  exposed 
to  all  the  storms  and  buffetings  of  fortune.     Your  estates 


England,  appears  to  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the  greatest  naral  hero  of 
his  day,  Andrew  Wood,  of  Leith,  aftem'ard  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo. 
The  silence  of  the  English  historiann  on  occasions  honourable  to  ScOtUud, 
and  their  generally  arowed  rancour  to  the  nation,  would  not  in  comibmni 
cases,  be  recommendations  of  their  veracity ;  yet,  because  Hector  Boyce  hap- 
pened to  \)e  a  fabulist,  notwithstanding  these  palpal>le  blemishes,  the  Eng- 
lish historians  in  doubtful  cases,  have  been  often  preferred  to  Scottish  author 
tie»  by  iater  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate*  the  annals  of  thi-ii 
country. 

*  He  was  descended  finom  William,  earl  of  Doughw,  by  Maigaret  Staart, 
heiress  of  Angus,  and  was  the  fourth  earl  of  Angus  of  the  Douglas  fiunily. 
He  is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Archibald  BtO  the  Cat,  from  a  cir- 
cumstance said  to  have  taken  place  upon  this  occasion.  In  the  comve  of  the 
debate.  Lord  Grey  introduced  an  apologue — The  mice  conauited  upoa  tfc^ 
means  of  their  deliverance  from  their  enemy  the  cat,  and  agreed  that  a  bdl 
•bould  be  tuspeiidod  from  her  neck,  to  give  warning  of  her  approach,  and 
their  danger,  but  what  mouse  had  courage  to  put  it  on  ?  I  sal  bel  the  ont, 
cried  Angus,  and  ever  after  was  distinguished  by  the  appellatioii. 
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wastedt  jour  fortunes  destroyed,  and  your  farmers  either  BOOK 
killed,  or  seeing  no  other  alleviation  of  their  misfortunes^ 
tul]gect  to  the  enemy ;  while  the  king,  naturally  generous  1^^^ 
and  prudent,  corrupted  by  bad  advisers,  intrusts  the  govern- 
ment, both  in  peace  and  war,  not  to  an  assembly  of  his  no- 
bles, but  to  the  lowest  description  of  men,  who  consult  for- 
tune-tellers, and  bias  his  weak  mind,  influenced  by  worthless 
superstitions  and  the  predictions  of  witches,  and  acts  are 
passed  respecting  the  common  safety,  under  their  sole  au« 
dK)rity,  who  knowing  themselves  justly  and  universally  hat- 
ed, bear  a  like  hatred  to  us  all.  Nor  do  they  only  endea- 
toar  to  weaken  your  authority,  but  to  destroy  you  by  every 
art  they  can  practise.  Some  are  removed  by  death,  and 
some  by  banishment.  They  do  not,  as  upstarts  usually  do, 
mount  gradually  to  the  summit,  but  at  once  they  exercise 
tbeir  cruelty  and  avarice  on  the  royal  blood.  One  of  the 
king's  brothers  they  have  cruelly  murdered,  the  other  they 
have  driven  by  the  fear  of  death  from  the  country,  and 
sent  him  as  a  leader  to  our  enemies.  These  taken  away, 
they  threaten  the  rest  of  the  nobility  ;  for,  conscious  of 
their  own  mean  extraction,  they  wish  no  one  of  high  birth 
to  remain,  and  whoever  has  either  riches  to  stimulate 
their  avarice,  or  power  to  resist  their  audacity,  are  mark- 
ed as  tbeir  enemies ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  we  march 
against  the  English  as  our  public  enemy,  as  if  any  enemy 
could  be  more  deadly  than  those,  whose  cupidity  can  nei- 
ther be  satisfied  with  your  estates,  nor  their  cruelty  with 
Jonr  blood. 

XLiii.  Now,  that  you  may  understand  how  much  more 
cruel  this  intestine  plague  is  than  the  foreign  one,  suppose 
-*which  God  forbid — that  the  king  of  England  were  vic- 
torious; elated  with  present  success,  and  recollecting  former 
ftihires,  what  reward  would  he  claim  for  his  victory,  or  what 
voold  be  the  revenge  he  would  exercise  ?  The  death  of 
the  king  his  enemy,  or  yours  ?  Neither,  I  am  persuaded. 
The  contest  between  us  is  not  for  life,  but  for  glory  and  em- 
piit;  and  a  generous  spirit  as  he  is,  violent  and  keen 
*gutut  those  who  resist,  so  is  he  softened  by  submission 
vnI  eatreaty,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  the  instability  of 
all  human  affairs.     But  allowing  that  an  irritated  enemy 
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BOOK  should  seek  the  king's  death,  who  is  the  most  merciful  ?  Ht 
^^^'  who,  along  with  life  takes  away  all  sense  of  misery,  or  they 
1489.  who  reserve  for  daily  torture,  him  whom  next  to  God  ih«»y 
ought  to  love  and  obey  ?-^wl)o  steel  his  mind  by  their  witch- 
eries against  his  relations !  who  keep  their  king  as  a  cap- 
tive, surrounded  almost  wholly  by  the  arms  of  his  enemies, 
nor  permit  him  to  see  the  face  of  his  friends,  lest  be  might 
perceive  their  afiection,  and  receive  their  assistance  ?  They 
are  not  to  be  esteemed  such  enemies  who,  encamped  against 
you,  openly  profess  their  hatred,  as  those  whO|  by  domca^ 
tic  treachery,  threaten  your  safety,  who  betray  the  king  to 
his  foes  after  having  alienated  him  from  hiji  friends,  and 
expose  you  without  a  leader  to  a  hostile  army,  by  whom  if 
vauquished,  although  you  should  escape  death,  yet  you  will 
incur  dishonour  and  servitude ;  but  if  you  conquer,  you  will 
not  procure  peace  to  yourselves,  power  to  your  country, 
nor  glory  to  your  king,  but  a  greater  license  for  your  ene* 
mies  to  oppress  in  future  with  more  security ;  you  will  gain 
torment  and  ruin  to  yourselves,  and  a  severer  servitude  to 
your  king — ^you  will  by  victory  avoid  external  misfortimef 
but  only  increase  domestic  misery.  Wherefore,  mj  opinion 
shortly  is,  that  we  first  break  our  domestic  yoke  before  we 
engage  with  foreign  enemies,  for  otherwise,  we  shall  be 
made  slaves  to  the  will  of  a  few,  increase  the  power  of  tbe 
enemy,  and  betray  the  commonwealtli.  May  God  bless  your 
deliberations.'' 
Kiibcta  of  liLiY.  After  this  speech  of  Douglas  there  was  no  more 
UiUad.  deliberation,  but  a  confused  murmur  ran  through  the  meet* 
ing,  calling  for  vengeance  against  the  traitors ;  and  the  as- 
sembly were  so  much  inflamed,  that  it  appeared,  if  not  led, 
they  would  have  rushed  tumultuously  to  the  royal  pavilion. 
But  the  chiefs,  who,  on  account  of  their  age  and  Itonours, 
possessed  the  greatest  authority,  having  allayed  the  tnmull, 
agreed — for  they  feared  lest  the  common  soldiery,  in  iheir 
rash  fury,  might  violate  the  person  of  the  king — ^that  the 
principal  noblemen,  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  their 
friends,  without  any  general  movement  of  the  army,  shonki 
go  to  the  king's  tent,  and  seize  the  obnoxious  minkms  wIm> 
exercised  the  government,  and  bring  them  to  judgneDl  be* 
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fore  the  whole  army,  that  they  might  sufTer  punishment  ac-    book 
cording  to  law.  ^^^- 

XLT.  Whilst  these  things  were    in  agitation,  a  rumour      us}. 
letched  the  court: — that  the  nobles  had  collected  in  the 
rharcb  before  day-break,  for  what  purpose  vias  unknown, 
littt  that  certainly  it  was  something  of  importance  which  col- 
lected such  men  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king  or  his 
eoonsellors.     The  king,  awakened  out  of  sleep,  asked  with 
trepidation  at  his  attendants,  what  they  thought  ought  to  be 
doiie,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  Cochrane  before  to  ob- 
lerfe  what  was  going  forward,  and   to  bring  certain  infor- 
malkm.     On  his  road  to  the  church,  with  a  few  attendants, 
he  was  met  by  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  coming  to  court. 
Douglas  immediately  seized  him,  and  twisting  the  massy  c<Nhran^ 
f?oW  chain  which  he  wore,  till  he  nearly  choked   him,  gave  [|j*J^,r?  ,^ 
him  into  custody,  and  marched  straight  to  the  king.     The  Angus, 
gnsrds,  either  struck  by  his  sudden  appearance,  or  overaw- 
ed by  his  dignity,  remained  passive,  while  he  seized  those  The  rwt 
wfco  were  believed  to  have  corrupted  the  monarch  by  their  HSy^p^pV 
pcmicwas  counsels.      The  king  only  entreated  that  they  Ramsay, 
voald  spare  one  young  man,  of  honourable  birth,  John 
Ramsay,  who  clung  to  him,  and  his  tender  age  furnishing 
his  excuse,  they  readily  complied.     The  rest  were  led  to 
trial,  amid  tlie  noise  and  tumult  of  the  army,  ull  crying  out : 
—Hang  the  villains  I  On  which,  they  were   immediately 
carried  to  punishment,  and  ended  their  lives  by  suspension  ;  They  nn> 
and  such  eagerness  did  the  army  display  for  their  execu«  '*•"•**'' 
tioo,  that  when  ropes  could  not  quickly  be  found,  the  sol- 
diers hastened  with  the  traces  of  their  waggons  and  the  reins 
rf  their  bridles,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

XLVf.  The  court  faction,  who  were  thus  disposed  of^  had  Crimes  al- 
n^pretsed  many  private  individuals  by  their  injustice;  to*  J^**J[[]^j 
vards  the  public,  their  principal  crime  was  their  having  is-  them. 
toed  a  new  brass  coinage,  commonly  called  by  the  invidious 
name  of  black  money,  which  first  occasioned  the  dearness  of 
every  article  of  life,  and  then  even  famine ;  for  the  dealers 
nither  allowed  their  corn  to  rot  in  their  barns  than  give  it 
•way  to  the  purchasers,  under  the  name  of  selling  it.     But 
to  prevent  a  total  stagnation  of  trade,  when  any  sales  were 
ft^cted,  a  stipulation  was  at  the  same  time  added,  specify- 
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BOOK  ing  in  what  sort  of  money  the  payment  was  to  be  madew 
^*'*     Some  of  the  former  kings  had  likewise  coined  this  species  of 


148^  money,  but  then  it  was  more  for  the  necessary  use  of  the 
poor  than  for  any  purpose  of  gain ;  and  they  regulated  by  law 
the  sum,  beyond  which  buyers  were  not  compelled  to  take 
it;  thus  provision  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  small  quantities,  and  the  richer  were  guarded 
against  any  fraud  in  their  payments.  The  faction  were  like- 
wise accused  of  having  alienated  the  mind  of  the  king  from 
his  nobility;  of  having  infatuated  him  by  magic ;  and  of  hav- 
ing impelled  him  to  the  murder  of  his  relations.  But  the 
chief  hatred  was  excited  towards  Cochrane,  by  his  earldom 
of  Mar;  which  district  James,  upon  the  death  of  his  young* 
est  brother,  had  either  given  him,  or  intrusted  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  evil  counsellors  of  the  king  being  put  to  death 
— as  the  king  could  neither  trust  the  soldiers^  nor  the 
The  army  soldiers  the  king — the  army  was  dismissed,  and  returned 

xLvii.  The  king,  although  he  suppressed  his  anger  for  the 
present,  and  was  very  liberal  in  his  promises  to  his  nobility^ 
yet  cherished  in  his  soul  only  vengeance  and  blood.     He 
Jamei  re-  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  himself  at  liberty,  witli- 
Kdin-        drew  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,    The 
fmrgh        nobility,  uncertain  of  his  intentions,  held  likewise  their  de- 
liberations among  themselves.     The  king  of  England,  chief- 
ly by  the  persuasion  of  Alexander,  who  assured  him,  that  as 
soon  as  he  touched  Scotland  he  would  be  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  and  the  nobility  who  were  at  variance 
with  the  king,  appointed  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Glo* 
cestei,  commander  of  the  army  collected  during  the  winter^ 
and  ordered  him  to  lead  them  into  Scotland.     He  began  his 
march  about  midsummer,  but  understanding  the  situation  of 
affairs,  turned  aside  to  Berwick.     He  was  received  into  the 
town  immediately,  and  havin^r  left  four  thousand  soldiers  to 
o/oceiitr    ^siege  the  castle,  he  advanced  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
btiiegct  it.  straight  to  Edinburgh,  destroying  all  the  places  on  the  road  : 
but  under  the  guidance  of  Alexander,  he  entered  the  city 
without  doing  it  any    damage,    and  demanded   of  James, 
by  public  proclamation  at  the  cross — for  he  had  no  ho|)es 
of  speaking  with  him — First,  that  he  would  |)erforiii  him 
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fngigement  with  Edward ;  then,  that  before  the  1st  of  Sep-    BOOK 

tember  next,  he  would  give  satisfaction  for  all  the  mischief ^|^ 

done  to  the  English,  and  the  injuries  they  had  sustained ;  1482. 
which,  if  he  would  not  do,  Richard  of  Glocester  would  pro-  '^"^' 
secute  him  and  his  kingdom  with  fire  and  sword.* 

XLTiii.  With  these  demands,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
James  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  comply,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  unable  to  repel  the  enemy  by  force,  returned 
no  answer.  The  Scottish  nobles  thus  deserted  by  their  sove- 
reign, that  they  might  not  altogether  neglect  the  safety  of 
the  country,  collected  another  army,  and  encam()ed  at  Had- 
dington ;  and  that  they  might,  at  least,  alleviate  the  inuni- 
nent  calamity,  and  stop  the  course  of  the  victorious  army,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  duke  of  Glocester,  to  desire : — That  the  Notiien  no- 
nuptials,  so  long  promised,  should  be  consummated ;  and  to  ^"*!*?. 
dedare,  that  no  blame  could  belong  to  the  Scots,  if  the 
agreement  entered  into  was  not  faithfully  fulfilled.  The 
English  commander,  who  knew  that  the  Scots  would  not  risk 
in  engagement,  part  of  their  force  being  with  Alexander,  who 
was  very  popular  with  the  common  people,  and  the  remain- 
der distracted  by  factions,  replied  : — He  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  what  the  king  of  England  had  determined  to 
do  with  regard  to  the  marriage;  in  the  mean  time,  he 
thought  it  just,  that  the  money  which  had  been  paid  to  James 
in  name  of  dowery,  should  be  restored ;  but  that  if  they 
wished  peace,  they  should  promise  to  surrender  the  castle  of 
Benrkk;  or  if  they  could  not  do  that,  they  should  solemnly 
>vear,  that  they  would  neither  give  any  assistance  to  the  be- 
sieged, nor  offer  any  interruption  to  the  besiegers,  until  the 
castle  was  either  taken  by  force  or  surrendered  by  capitida- 
tion.  To  these  demands  the  Scottish  noblemen  answered : 
"^That  the  marriage  was  delayed,  not  through  any  fault  of 
theirs,  but  because  the  parties  were  not  yet  arrived  at  pu- 
berty; the  day  for  paying  not  having  yet  come,  the  money 
*as  not  due;  but  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  security 
they  had  received,  more  would  be  given ;  the  castle  of  Ber- 
widt  was  built  upon  Scottish  ground,  by  Scotchmen ;  was 
under  their  government,  and  had  been  for  many  ages ;  and 
if  the  English,  at  any  time  had  taken  it,  or  retained  it  by 
ioutf  that  injustice  could  not  diminish  their  ancient  right* 
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BOOK        XLix.  Glocester,  who  was  superior  in  strength,  persistci 
^^^      in  his  demands,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  questions  o 
I4g2.     right.     The  same  day,  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  Ai* 
Induce  Al-  Jrcw  Stuart,  chancellor,  together  with  the  two  bishops  of  & 
iobuhem.    Andrews  and  Dunblane,  sent  to  Alexander,  who  was  in  th< 
English  camp  at  Lediington,  a  deed  signed  and  sealed*  offer' 
ing,  if  he  would  return  to  his  allegiance,  they  would  procure 
in  the  iirst  parliament,  the  restoration  of  his  estate^  aiKJ 
an  amnesty  for  all  that  was  past,  and  pledged  their  faith  fin 
the  performance.     Alexander  having  communicated  on  tb< 
subject  with  Glocester,  was  kindly  dismissed  by  him,  anc 
returned  to  his  own  country.     At  the  next  meeting  of  th^ 
estates  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  b}  uni 
versal   consent,  and  he  immediately  submitted  to  them  i 
proposition  for  raising  the  siege  of  Berwick.      The  timi 
appeared  so  full  of  danger  to  the  more  prudent,  and  ever 
thing  so  disturbed  by  domestic  sedition,  that  they  thought! 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  stop  the  current  of  adveni 
fortune,  even  were  the  enemy  quiet,  and  therefore,  a  peao 
ought  to  be  procured  upon  any  terms.     They  saw  clearly 
if  they  overcame  so  powerful  an  enemy  in  a  battle,  the] 
would  rather  irritate  than  intimidate  him  ;  but  if  they  wen 
defeated  by  him,  it  was  uncertain  how  far  an  enemy  natural 
ly  fierce,  and  rendered  more  insolent  by  success,  wouk 
push  his  victory.     These  sentiments,  although  violently  op 
posed  at  the  time,  finally  prevailed  in  the  council ;  and  aftei 
a  great  variety  of  conditions  had  been  in  vain  proposed,  ii 
Berwick     ^^^  ^^  '"^^  agreed,  on  the  26th  of  August,  A.  D.  1 482,  thai 
wirrender*  the  castle  of  Berwick  should  be  surrendered,  and  a  truce 
Knl^iihl-  entered  into  for  a  few  months,  until  a  lasting  peace  could  be 
A  truce,     concluded.     Thus  Berwick,  after  it  had  remained  in  the  pot- 
session  of  the  Scots,  twenty-one  years,  was  restored  to  the 
English ;  and  Glocester  having  brought  his  foreign  expedi- 
tion to  a  prosperous  conclusion,  returned  home  in  triumph. 
Edward,  on  advising  with  his  council,  thought  it  would  be 
more  for  the  advantage  of  England,  to  annul  the  contract  ol 
marriage,  because  he  feared,  amid  such  intestine  discords, 
that  the  posterity  of  James  might  not  succeed  to  the  king^ 
dom ;  and  he  was,  besides,  more  inclined  to  Alexander,  who 
he  hoped,  if  made  king,  having  received  so  many  favours, 
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ironkl  remain  in  coiisUint  friendship  with  him.     A  herald    BOOK 

vas  therefore  sent  to  Edinburgli  to  renounce  tlie  alliance,     ^^^ 

ind demand  back  the  portion.     On  the  26th  October,  he     imt. 

poUicIy  declared  his  errand,  and  a  day  being  appointed 

for  the  payment  of  the  money,  it  was  faithfully  restored,  and 

given  to  the  herald,  who  was  safely  conveyed  as  far  as  Ber* 

vick. 

L  Alexander,  to  soften  his  brother's  anger  towards  him-  AlUnf 
self,  if  he  still  retained  any,  and  awaken  a  renewal  of  hb  af-  janei  ta 
bction  by  a  new  favour,  brought  him  out  of  the  castle,  and  ^^  8^ 
restored  him  to  tlie  free  possession  of  his  kingdom.  But  with 
I  weak  mindy  the  remembrance  of  ancient  offences  outweighs 
the  Talue  of  recent  favours.     The  king's  former  suspicions 
vere  heightened  by  the  representations  of  Alexander's  ene- 
mies, who  incessantly  accused  him  of  too  great  populorityi 
vhich  they  adduced  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  his  design 
upoQ  the  crown.     Alexander,  warned  by  his  friends,  of  the 
plots  formed  at  court  against  his  life,  withdrew  secretly  to  Uctirfs  to 
England,  and  delivered  the  castle  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands    "f^g^ 
of  Edward.     In  his  absence  he  was  condemned  on  an  ac- 
cositioo  of  having  sent -frequent  messengers  to  England ;  of 
luiTing  departed  thither  without  the  king's  leave ;  and  of 
btving  conspired  with  the  English  against  his  country  and 
the  king's  life.     All  the  others  concerned  in  this  plot  were 
pirdooedy  and  among  them  William  Crichton,  who  was 
chirged  with  being,  not  only  a  participator,  but  the  author 
and  instigator  of  the  designs  against  his  country.     Scarcely, 
iumever,  had  Crichton  obtained  pardon  for  this  offence,  be- 
ibre  he  was  again  accused  of  carrying  on  a  criminal  corres- 
pondence with  the  exiled  prince,   through   the  medium  of 
Tbomas  Dickson,  a  priest;    of  having  fortified  Crichton 
castle,  and  not  surrendered  it  up  to  be  garrisoned  by  the 
kii^s  forces,  for  which  he  was  ordered  to  stand  trial  on  tlie 
14ch  of  February,  1484-,  but  failing  to  appear,  he  was  out- 
laved  and  bis  estate  Confiscated. 

u.  These  indeed  are  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  public  re- 
cords, but  the  hatred  of  the  king  on  a  private  account,  i6 
sopposed  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  ruin.  Crich- 
ton's  wife,  sprung  from  the  Dunbar  family,  was  remarkably 
handsome^   and  her  husband   having  discovered  that  she 
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•ROOK,  liad  been  seduced  by  the  king,  adopted  a  project,  rash  in 
^"'  deed,  but  natural  to  a  husband  disappointed  in  love,  an 
14*3.  provoked  by  injury  ;  lie  retaliated  upon  the  king's  younges 
sister,  a  lady  also  exquisitely  lovely,  but  infamous  for  to 
iclose  a  connexion  with  her  brother';  by  her  he  had  Margarc 
Crichton,  who  died  not  long  ago.  In  the  mean  time  Crich 
ton's  wife  died  at  his  own  castle,  and  the  king's  sister,  whom 
as  we  have  mentioned,  his  majesty  had  previously  debauch 
ed,  lamented  so  much  the  absence  of  the  restless  Wiliiam 
that  at  times  she  seemed  as  if  she  would  go  distracted.  0) 
which,  the  king,  partly  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Crich 
ton's  friends,  partly  by  the  recollection  of  the  injury  he  ha 
done  him,  and  desirous  of  concealing  his  sister's  infamy  ur 
der  the  cloak  of  matrimony,  permitted  him  to  return,  o 
conditbn  that  he  should  marry  her.  Crichton,  persuade 
by  his  friends,  and  forced  by  the  ruin  of  his  prospects,  aft* 
the  death  of  Richard,  king  of  England,  came  to  Inveme= 
and  had  a  conference  with  James,  not  long  before  they  bo" 
died,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  his  speedy  i" 
cal.  His  tomb  is  still  shown  there.  These  circumstance 
which  took  place  at  different  times,  I  have  narrated  togethe 
that  the  course  of  the  history  might  not  be  interrupted, 
now  relate  what  I  have  thus  passed  over. 

Lii.  Edward,  king  of  England,  died  in  the  April  follow 
ing  the  surrender  of  Dunbar,  A.  D.  1488,  having  left  fc 
brother  Richard,  the  guardian  of  his  sons.  He  at  first  g:^ 
verned  England  for  two  months,  satisfied  with  the  title 
protector;  then,  having  by  various  arts  conciliated  a  gca 
part  of  the  nobility  and  commons,  he  threw  his  brother 
two  sons  into  prison,  shut  up  the  queen  with  her  daughtei 
in  a  nunnery  near  London,  and  in  the  month  of  June  m 
sumed  the  name  and  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Alexahdei 
duke  of  Albany,  and  James  Douglas,  desirous  of  trying  th 
affections  of  the  people  towards  them,  having  selected  fiv 
hundred  horsemen,  proceeded  to  Lochmaben  on  St.  Maj 
dalen's  day,  when  a  great  fair  used  to  be  held ;  where,  froi 
some  sudden  quarrel,  a  battle  arose,  which  was  fought  wit 
various  success,  acconling  as  assistance  was  brought  to  tl 
one  side  or  the  other  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  contim 
ed  to  hang  in  doubt  from  mid-day  till  night,  when  a  blood 
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victory  remained  with  the  Scots,  who  hud  lost  a  great  num-    DOOR 
ber  of  their  friends.     Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent      ^^^ 
by  the  king  to   the  monastery  of  Lindores.      Alexander     1484. 
esciped  on  horseback  to  England,  but  did  not  long  remain  {^i,^** 
there.    Many  incursions  were  made  besides,  more  to  the  b*n. 
loss  of  the  English  than  the  advantage  of  the  Scots.     Rich- 
ard, uncertain  of  the  issue  of  affairs  at  home,  and  afraid  of 
the  threatening  aspect  from  abroad — the  earl  of  Richmond, 
then  an  exile  in   France,  being  favoured  by  many  of  the 
English,  and  invited  to  assume  the    crown — was  tortured 
Krith  anxi(>ty,  nor  was  he  less  tormented  by  a  consciousness 
of  guilt*     He  therefore  resolved,   since  he  could  not  tran- 
quillize his  domestic  seditions  so  quickly  as  he  hoped,  that 
he  would  conciliate  his  foreign  enemies  upon  any  terms ; 
tliat  by  tlieir  authority  and  assistance,  he  might  render  him- 
self safer,  and  more  terrible  to  his  enemies  at  home.     In 
punaance  of  these   resolutions,   ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Scotland  to  procure  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce  for  some  years, 
^ho  found  every  thing  much  more  easy  than  they  had  ex- 
pected ;  for  James,  who,  on  account  of  similar  crimes,  was 
equally  detested  by  his  subjects,  listened  willingly  to  the 
embassadors  of  Richard  ;  as  he  hoped,  that  upon  a  peace  be- 
^*)g  concluded  with  the  English,  he  would  the  more  easily 
Avenge  his  domestic  wrongs,  when  a  place  of  refuge  was  cut 
^fffifbm  his  enemies. 

uii.  For  these  reasons  chiefly,  both  kings  sent  some  of  Truc«  with 
^heir  most  confidential  friends  to  the  borders,  who,   after  ^"Jf**"**' 
*^^y  and   daily   conferences   about  compensations,   when 
^  saw,  that  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  claims,  and 
^e  weakness  of  the  proofs,  a  peace  could  not  be  effected, 
concluded  a  truce   for  three  years;  and  because   restora- 
^  could  not  be  made,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  I  have 
meotionedi   and  the  shortness  of  the  time,  commissioners 
*^  appointed  on  both  sides,  who,  along  with  t|ie  wardens 
of  the  marchesi  were  to  take  care  that  this  was  equitably 
ud  faithfully  attended  to.     One  condition  in  this  truce,  re- 
specting the  restoration  of  Dunbar  to  the  Scots,  was  dubi- 
ously expressed ;  by  which  the  English  understood  tliey  were 
to  retain  it,  and  the  Scots  that  they  might  besiege  it,  not- 
withstanding the  truce.   When  the  Scots,  after  the  six  months 
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BOOK  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  were  expired,  de- 
^^^'  manded  by  their  ambassadors,  the  delivery  of  the  castle, 
I486.  Richard  readily  promised,  in  long  letters,  to  restore  it,  but 
from  some  cause  or  another,  kept  possession  till  his  death, 
which  happened  shortly  aften  But  when  he  was  killed  by 
his  subjects,  and  Henry  VII.  not  yet  securely  seated  on  the 
throne,  James  invested  it  during  a  very  severe  winter,  and 

James        the  ganison,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Enirland, 

iMir.  expecting  no  assistance,  surrendered. 

Liv.  Henry,  distracted  by  many  cares,  in  order  to  cut  ofi 
all  occasion  for  foreign  war,  and  extinguish  the  seeds  of  an- 
cient animosity,  came  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  whence  be 
sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland  to  procure  a  perpetual  treaty 
of  alliance,  or  at  all  events,  a  long  truce;  for,  being  a  roan 
of  uncommon  wisdom,  and  having  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes, he  thought  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  especially 
with  the  Scots,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  establishing  the 
stability  of  his  throne ;  because  these  two  kingdoms  were  al- 
most always  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  each  other^s  dis- 
tresses,  first  encouraging  rebels  at  home,  and  then  receiving 
them  when  they  were  banished;  and  seditions  were  thik. 
cherished,  either  by  the  hope  of  assistance  or  of  refuge 
James,  who  desired  nothing  more  than  that,  relieved  free: 
all  fear  of  foreign  interference,  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  in 
flict  what  punishment  he  thought  proper  upon  his  disobed  i 
ent  subjects,  received  the  ambassadors  courteously  :  he  tol. 
them,  that  he  indeed  was  anxious  for  peace,  but  he  thoogV" 
he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  subjecK^ 
either  to  a  perpetual  peace,  or  to  a  very  long  truce,  parti 
because  it  was  forbidden  by  an  ancient  law,  lest,  being  r^ 
lieved  from  all  fear,  their  minds  should  grow  languid,  aXB 
their  nerves  get  relaxed  through  idleness ;  and  partly,  U^ 
cause  their  fierceness,  contracted  by  being  so  long  accustonn 
ed  to  the  use  of  arms,  could  not  be  instantly  and  altogeth^ 
laid  aside ;  but  if  he  could  possibly  bring  them  to  a  truce  fi' 
six  or  seven  years,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  As  for  hif 
£elf,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  would  preserve  peace  with  Heti 
ry,  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  he  would  also  take  care  tb^ 
the  truce  should  be  renewed  before  the  time  expired ;  \p^ 
he  entrented  the  ambassadors  b^  e^ery  consideration,  not  < 
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divulge  abroad  what  passed  between  them  in  secret,  lest  the  BOOK 
nobles  should  be  less  willing  to  agree  to  a  peace,  if  they  per- 
oeived  any  wish  on  his  p^rt  to  procure  it.  This  being  re-  i486, 
ported  to  Henry,  as  he  knew  in  what  a  troubled  state  Scot- 
land was,  and  how  convenient  a  peace  would  be  to  the 
king,  thinking  him  sincere  and  hearty  in  his  professions, 
he  concluded  a  truce  for  seven  years,  and  returned  to 
York. 

LY.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  the  Scots  died,  a  wo-  QueendiM. 
man  of  uncommon  beauty  and  virtue,  who  was  thought  to 
have  moderated  the  unbridled  rashness  of  her  husband. 
Alexander,  the  king's  brother,  also  died  in  France,  leavin^r 
two  sons,  Alexander,  by  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  carl 
of  Orkney,  and  by  his  second,  John,  who  was  afterward  some 
years  regent  of  Scotland.  James  having  secured  peace  Jain«t 
abroad,  and  beinff  freed  from  two  troublesome  disturbers  of  *?'1"J**J*'* 

,,         ',  o  upstarts  111- 

his  designs  at  home,  again  gave  himself  up  to  the  native  to  favour, 
bent  of  his  mind;  and  excluding  from  his  presence  almost  all 
his  nobility,  was  surrounded  entirely  by  upstarts,  whom  he 
preferred  to  the  honours  of  his  court  and  the  offices  of  state, 
wd  delivering  over  to  them  the  care  of  the  government,  and 
the  levying  of  taxes,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  plea- 
Mres.  The  chief  of  the  court  faction  was  John  Uamsay,  RamsHv'* 
vho,  preserved  at  the  king's  request,  had  escaped  punish-  overhini. ' 
Qent  at  Lauder.  He  was  so  excessively  proud,  that  although 
created  steward  of  the  household,— esteemed  an  high  ho- 
nour among  the  Scots,: — and  had  had  many  valuable  estates 
bestowed  u|K>n  him;  yet,  not  satisfied  with  his  fortune,  he 
obtained  an  order,  that  no  one  except  himself  and  his  com- 
panions should  carry  arms  in  those  places  where  the  king 
lodged;  that  by  this  means  he  might  protect  himself  and  his 
bction  against  the  nobility,  who  held  frequent  meetings 
unong  themselves,  and  paraded  in  armour.  I3ut  this  or- 
der procured  for  Ramsay  more  hatred  than  respect,  for 
now  the  appearance  of  downright  slavery  struck  every  one. 
Lvi.  The  king)  in  the  mean  time,  was  eagerly  bent  upon 
ntiating  his  revenge  by  the  blood  of  those  whom  he  believ- 
ed to  be  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  ;  which,  when  he  could 
not  obtain  by  open  force,  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by 
>rL    Pretending  to  be  reconciled  with  several  of  the  leavlcvs^ 
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dious  peace ;  that  the  only  hope  of  adjustment  now  left,  w 
for  the  king  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son ;  tli 
nothing  else  would  be  listened  to ;  and  that  it  was  in  va 
for  him  to  lengthen  out  the  negotiation.  The  king  coi 
municated  this  answer,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  England  ai 
France,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  to  assist  him  by  tlu 
authority,  or,  if  necessary,  by  their  arms,  in  repressing  t 
madness  of  a  few  rebels,  and  bringing  them  to  their  sense 
for  they  ought  to  consider  this  as  a  common  cause,  becaa 
it  was  an  infection  which  would  easily  spread  to  the  neig 
bouring  nations.  He  sent  also  to  pope  Eugenius  VIIL,  I 
seeching  him,  by  his  paternal  love  for  Scotland,  to  send 
legate  to  oblige  his  refractory  subjects,  under  pain  of  ecclei 
astical  centres,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  obey  their  kin 
The  pope  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Hadrian  of  Castile, 
man  of  uncommon  learning  and  wisdom,  at  that  time  1 
legate  in  England,  to  use  his  endeavours  for  restoring  trs 
quillity  to  Scotland. 

Lx.  These  remedies,  however,  were  too  late.  The  nobL 
who  were  informed  of  his  proceedings,  and  knew  the  imp 
cability  of  the  king  towards  themselves,  determined  to  brS 
their  affairs  to  a  decisive  engagement,  before  any  re-^nfor^i 
ments  could  arrive  to  him.  For  although  they  had  ^ 
prince  with  them,  both  for  ensuring  the  obedience  of  *! 
common  people,  and  to  show  that  they  were  not  array 
against  their  country,  but  against  a  most  pernicious  kira 
yet,  lest  the  arrival  of  foreign  ambassadors  should  sbfi 
the  determination  of  the  lower  orders,  they  anxiously  exs 
ed  themselves  to  end  the  contest  by  a  final  battle.  Tl» 
urgency  was  opposed  by  the  timidity  of  the  king,  who,  h  - 
ing  sent  for  more  troops  from  the  northern  parts  of  ^ 
kingdom,  kept  himself  within  Edinburgh  castle,  waiting 
their  arrival.  From  this  resolution,  which  appeared  i 
safest  for  him,  he  was  induced  to  depart,  either  by  ^ 
treachery  or  the  unskilfulness  of  some  of  his  own  counS 
lors ;  who,  on  account  of  the  numerous  friths  which  mig 
delay  or  endanger  the  arrival  of  his  auxiliaries,  persuad 
him  that  he  should  retire  to  Stirling,  the  most  conyeai^ 
place  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  receiving  assistmnce  fr^ 
every  quarter ;  that  he  would  be  as  safe  there  as  in    Edi 
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boigh  castle,  as  his  enemies  were  wholy  unprovided  with   BOOR 
creiy  article  for  undertaking  a  siege ;    besides,  he   might      ^^^ 
knre  bis  fleet   prepared   for   all  accidents,  and    stationed     1488. 
near. 

ixi.  This  advice  seemed  faithful,  and  was  safe  enough,  if  R«faiedad. 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  James  Shaw,  had  not  been  brib-JJe^^** 
ed  by  the  opposite  faction,  and  refused  him  admission  on  his 
arrival  Wherefore,  when  the  enemy  pressed  close  upon 
him,  and  be  bad  no  place  to  which  he  could  retreat,  he  was 
farced  to  risk  an  engagement  with  what  force  he  had.  At  ^  *^"** 
the  commencement,  the  battle  was  fiercely  contested,  and 
the  first  line  of  the  nobles  began  to  give  way,  when  the  men 
of  Annandale,  and  their  neighbours  who  inhabited  the  wes* 
(em  coasts  of  Scotland,  advanced  boldly,  armed  with  long- 
er spears  than  their  adversaries,  and  put  the  centre  of  the 
king's  army  to  flight.  He  himself,  weakened  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse,  took  refuge  in  some  water  mills,  not  far  from  the 
field  of  battle,  intending  to  get  on  board  one  of  the  vessels 
vhich  lay  near ;  but  being  overtaken,  he  was  slain  there, 
»itb  a  few  attendants.*  There  were  three  who  pursued  him  J*niM 
very  closely  in  his  flight — Patrick  Gray,  the  chief  of  his 
nvne,  Sterling  of  Keir,  and  a  priest  named  Borthwick.  It 
>s  not  kno¥m  by  which  of  them  he  was  struck.  The  report 
^'his  death,  although  doubtful,  when  divulged  through  both 
Annies,  stopped  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  fugitives ; 
for  the  nobles  wished  it  to  appear,  that  the  war  was  under- 
tiiken  against  the  king  only,  and  not  against  the  people.  Of 
the  royal  party,  there  fell  Alexander  Cunninghame,  earl  of 
Oleocaim,  with  a  few  of  his  vassals  and  kinsfolk.  Many 
were  wounded  on  both  sides. 

uii.  Thus  died  James  III.,  a  prince  not  naturally  of  a 
had  disposition,  but  corrupted  by  evil  communication  ;  for, 
when  in  childhood  he  had  given  some  indications  of  nn  ex- 


'Tbe  king,  when  carried  into  the  miU,  it  is  said,  called  for  a  priest,  and  a 
^^nm  no  into  the  road  calling  for  a  priest  to  the  king ;  on  which,  Borth- 
viek  tamed  aside  to  the  hovel,  and  kneeling  by  his  sovereign,  inquired  if  he 
Ao^ght  he  n^gfat  ■nnrire  by  the  help  of  surgery ;  to  which  James  answered, 
Ihcfiffe  I  iiqgfat,  but  let  me  have  a  priest  to  hear  my  confession,  and  give  me 
^  OMhariat;  on  which,  the  wretch  heard  his  confession,  and  then  subbed 
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DOCK  cellent  genius*  and  a  mind  truly  royal,  be  was  early,  but 
^^^  gradually,  debauched  by  the  Boyds.  On  their  fall*  be  was 
1488.  hurried  headlong  into  every  species  of  vice,  by  ipen  of  the 
very  lowest  description ;  even  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  contributed  to 
his  destruction;  for  Edward  IV.  in  England,  Charles  in 
Burgundy,  Louis  XI.  in  France,  James  II.  in  Portugal, 
laid  the  foundations  of  tyranny  in  their  different  kingdoms, 
and  Kichard  III.  exercised  it  most  illimitedly  in  England. 
The  death  of  James  was  branded  With  this  ignominy;  in 
the  next  convention  of  the  estates  it  was  voted  that  he  was 
justly  slain,  and  an  act  passed  to  prevent  all  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him  from  being  ever  personally,  cur  in 
their  posterity,  disturbed  on  that  account  He  died,  A.  D. 
1488,  in  the  28th  year  of  bis  reign,  and  the  85th  year  of  hb 
age. 
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Book  XIII. 


Jmei  IT._Sir  Andrew  Wood  defeaU  the  EngBdi  fleet— Battle  of  tlie 
Onrnpiang.— Another  victory  over  the  EnglUh  at  sea. — ^Reiolations  of 
Pta&ment  respecting  the  death  of  James  III. — Peter  Warbeck*s  impos- 
ture—James marries  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL — Sends  Arran 
vith  his  fleet  to  France. — Murder  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr. — Andrew  Barton's 
ihipi  taken  by  the  English.— War  with  England. — Battle  of  Flodden.— 
The  King  8biin.-^ame8  V. — Queen  mother  regent— She  marries  Earl  of 
Angm,  and  loses  the  Regency.^John,  Duke  of  Albany,  chosen  Regent — 
iododing  the  period  from  1488  to  1513. 

I*  James  III.  being  killed  near  Stirling,  on  the  11th  of    ^qq^ 
June,  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party,  still  uncertain  as  to      XIIL 
his  fate,  returned  back  to  Linlithgow,  where  accounts  were  "^[^^ 
bought  them,  that  boats  had  passed  from  the  fleet  to  the  Uncertain, 
store,  and  carried  off  the  wounded  to  the  ships.     From  this  [^""JJ^" 
circomstance,  a  suspicion  having  arisen  that  the  king  had  king's 
J>een  received  on  board  the  fleet,  they  removed .  to  Leith  ;  ^** 
^d  Thb  Prince — the  title  of  the  king's  eldest  son  among 
the  Scots— sent  an  invitation   to  the  admiral,  to  come  on 
•We  to  him.     The  admiral,   Sir  Andrew  Wood,  grateful 
'or  the  honours  he  had  received  from  the  king,  and  who 
cherished  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory,  re- 
fused to  land  unless  he  obtained  hostages  for  his  safety ; 
^  which,  Seton  and  Fleeming,  two  noblemen  of  the  high* 
^  nmk,  were  given.     When  he  arrived,  he  was  asked  by 
^  council  if  he  knew  where  the  king  was,  and  who  they 
^^  who  bad  been  carried  in  boats  to  his  ships  after  the 

^01.  li,  Y 
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BOOK    battle.     He  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  king  \ 
^  but  said,  he  and  his  brothers  had  landed  from  the  boats,  in 


148S.  order  that,  along  with  other  loyal  subjects,  they  might  de- 
Sir  A.  fend  their  king ;  and  when  they  saw  their  endeavours  to 
wlute  conl  preserve  hb  life  were  vain,  they  returned  to  the  fleet ;  if 
Huct  before  his  majesty  were'  alive,  they  would  alone  obey  him,  or  if 
dead,  they  were  ready  to  avenge  his  death.  He  besides, 
threw  out  iWny  reproaches  against  the  rebels;  but,  not- 
withstanding, Lett  the  hostages  should  suffer,  be  was  allow 
ed  to  return  unhurt  to  the  ships.  When  the  hostages  had 
arrived  safe,  tlie  citizens  of  Leith  were  called  before  the 
council,  and  solicited,  by  great  promises,  to  rig  out  vessels 
and  attack  Sir  Andrew  Wood.  But  they  unanimously  an- 
swered, that  his  two  vessels  were  so  well  equipped,  and 
manned  with  such  experienced  seamen,  and  he,  himself,  was 
so  skilful  a  commander,  that  no  ten  vessels  in  Scotland 
would  venture  to  attack  them.  The  council  then  breaking 
up,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where,  having  ascertained  the 
truth  of  the  king's  death,  they  caused  a  magnificent  funeral 
to  be  given  him,  at  the  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Stirling,  on  the  25th  of  June. 

CIV.  James  IV. 
Jamei  IV.  n.  In  the  mean  time  a  parliament  was  summoned  on  a 
certain  day  for  installing  the  new  king,  but  few  obeyed ;  and 
almost  all  who  came  were  those  who  had  been  conspirators 
against  the  former.  Immediately  after  his  ascension,  James 
IV.  sent  a  herald  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  to 
require  him  to  surrender,  which  being  complied  with,  be 
marched  straight  to  Stirling ;  that  castle  also  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  the  garrison.  On  the  rumour  reaching  Eng- 
land,  of  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  five  pkk* 
Englisb  8r-  ed  vessels,  from  the  royal  navy,  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
Fonh?  ^  plundered  the  merchantmen,  obstructed  the  commerce,  and 
making  many  descents  on  both  shores,  infested  exceedingly 
the  maritime  places.  Great  apprehensions,  too,  were  enters 
tained  from  the  rival  armies  of  the  Scots  themselves,  for  the 
force  of  the  unsuccessful  party  had  been  rather  dispersed 
than  destroyed  in  the  late  battle;  the  whole  had  not  been 
present,  nor  of  those  who  had   were  there  many  killed. 
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Therefiire,  a  more  violent  tempest  nppeared  imminent,  from   DOOR 
men  whose  minds,  still  hostile,  were  elated  by  a  confidence     ^^^- 
in  their  own  strength;   whose  indignation  was  heightened     lisa. 
at  the  idea  of  so  many  noblemen  having  tlius  easily  submit- 
ted, not  to  the  crown,  but  to  a  cabal ;  for  although  the  name 
and  title  of  king  was  borne  by  a  youth  of  fifteen,  he  did  not 
goffero,  bttt  was  himself  governed  by  the  murderers  of  his 
father ;  the  whole  power  remained  in  the  hanos  of  Angus, 
Hepboniy  and  Hume,  and  their  insolence  was  increased, 
beoose  the  coasts  were  infested  with   the  two  fleets,   the 
English  and  the  Soots. 

jji.  The  new  king,  in  order  to  lessen  the  diffltelties  with 
which  lie  was  surrounded,  resolved  first  to  reconcile  the  na- 
val fbrces  to  himself,  lest  they  should  occasion  any  disturb- 
ance, while  he  was  at  the  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  en- 
deavouring to  restore  order,  or  afford  the  English  access  to 
the  interior  for  pillaging  the  midland  counties.  He  there- 
ibre,  after  the  death  of  the  late  king  was  publicly  announced, 
invited  Sir  Andrew  Wood  on  shore,  upon  a  royal  protec- 
tion, thinking  he  would  now  be  less  obstinate  in  his  opposi- 
lion;  and  having  stated  to  him  both  the  danger  and  dis- 
grace the  whdb  nation  incurred,  by  allowing  a  few  ships 
thus  haughtily  to  insult  them,  he  not  only  won  over  Sir  An- 
drew, but  likewise  roused  him  against  the  English.  Sevc- 
iilof  the  courtiers  advised  tlie  admiral  to  take  with  him  a 
greater  number,  and  larger  vessels,  or  at  least  have  a  fleet 
ttpal  to  the  enemy ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
Ui  own  two,  and  unmooring  with  the  first  favourable  wind, 
he  aet  sail  against  the  enemy,  who  were  at  anchor  o£P 
die  town  of  Dunbar,  and  after  a  desperate  action,  brought 
diem  all  as  prizes  into  Leith,  and  presented  their  captains  vcfmuA 
l<>the  king.*  Sir  Andrew  was  munificently  rewarded,  and  ^^  ^' 
lui  skill  in  naval  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  bravery  of  his 
loen,  were  loudly  applauded :  while  the  court  flatterers-— 
vho  always  r^turously  applaud  whatever  is  admired  by 

*  The  £og^  hiitociMis  pais  over  in  lilence  the  navtl  glories  of  Sir  Ad- 
^  Wood.  Actions  so  remarkable,  could  only  be  omitted  by  design ;  and 
^  n  omission,  by  no  means  justifies  that  superior  veracity,  which  some  of 
^hlir  8eottisfa  wiitcn  are  disposed  to  allow  them  over  those  of  their  own 
*•■■tlJ^ 
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BOOK  strove  so  desperately,  dial  darkness  interrupted  the  %ht, 
^^^  while  the  victory  remained  doubtful  Next  day,  early  in  the 
1490.  morning,  the  commanders  having  encouraged  their  men,  re- 
newed the  contest  with  fresh  vigour ;  and  having  fixed  the 
hostile  vesseb  together  with  grappling  irons,  they  fought 
hand  to  hand,  as  on  firm  ground,  and  struggled  with  such 
keenness,  that  neither  of  them  perceived  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  till  they  were  carried  upon  the  sand  banks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay ;  and  there  the  English  vessels,  who,  on  account 
of  their  size,  became  unmanageable  in  the  shallows,  were 
forced  to  surrender.  They  were  thence  towed  up  against 
the  stream  to  Dundee,  where  they  remuned  till  their  dead 
were  buried,  and  their  wounded  placed  under  the  care  of 
surgeons  for  cure.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  10th  of 
August,  A.  D.  1490.  A  few  days  after  Wood  went  to  the 
king,  carrying  with  him  Sir  Stqihen  Bull,  the  other  ciqHains 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  most  dbtingutshed  of  the  sailors ;  he 
was  very  graciously  received,  and  honourably  rewarded  for 
^torw^  his  bravery.  The  young  monarch  munificently  restored  the 
the  vessels  captives,  along  with  their  vessels,  to  the  king  of  England ; 
souen'^  at  the  same  time,  bestowing  high  encomiums  on  the  valour 
of  his  warriors,  evincing  that  he  respected  courage  in  an 
enemy  who  contended  not  for  plunder,  but  for  honour. 
Henry,  although  severely  mortified  at  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  battle,  yet  returned  thanks  to  the  Scottish  king,  and 
readily  acknowledged  his  munificence  and  magnanimity. 

VII.  About  this  time,  a  strange  kind  of  monster  was  born 
in  Scotland.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  body  it  resembled  a 
male  child,  difiering  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  shape  of 
the  human  body,  but  above  the  navel,  the  trunk,  and  all  the 
other  members  became  double,  and  were  distinct,  both  in 
their  use  and  appearance.  The  king  caused  it  be  carefully 
brought  up  and  educated,  particularly  in  music,  in  whidi  it 
wonderfully  excelled.  It  also  learned  difierent  languages, 
I  and  in  their  various  inclinations,  the  two  bodies  appeared  to 

disagree  between  themselves,  sometimes  disputing,  each  pre- 
ferring different  objects,  and  sometimes  consulting,  as  if  for 
the  common  pleasure  of  both ;  and  what  was  remarkable, 
when  the  lower  limbs,  or  loins  were  struck,  bodi  felt  the  blow 
in  common,  but  when  pricked,-  or  otherwise  hurt  above^  on- 
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ly  one  of  the  bodies  was  sensible  of  pain,  which  distinction    liliOIC 
was  most  con^icuous  in  death ;  for,  when  the  one  body  had     ^"^ 
(lied  several  days  before  the  other,  that  which  remained^      ^^^^ 
when  the  dead  half  became  putrescent,  wasted  away  by  de- 
grees.    I  write  this  the  more  confidently,  because  there  are 
many  persons  of  undoubted  veracity  still  alive,  who  saw  the 
prodigy, 

VIII.  The  fame  of  Wood's  naval  victory  being  spread  over 
the  north  country,  the  insurgents  gave  up  all  intention  of 
war,  and  departed  to  their  own  homes.  This  tumult  being 
so  easily  repressed,  the  king  bent  his  attention,  not  only  to 
quell  all  present  seditions,  but  wholly  to  prevent  them  in  fu- 
ture. The  first  meeting  of  the  estates  which  was  convoked, 
he  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  November.  In  it  many 
salotary  acts  were  passed  for  securing  the  public  tranquillity. 
First,  that  the  difiercnt  parties  might  agree  more  readily  to 
peace,  all  blame  was  attached  to  a  few,  and  the  punishment 
in  a  great  degree  alleviated,  or  altogether  remitted.  When 
the  justice  of  the  war  came  to  be  discussed,  John  Lyon,  lord 
of  Glammis,  produced  certain  articles,  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  nobles  to  the  king  for  obtaining  a  pacification,  which 
iame^III.  had  often  asstented  to,  and  even  subscribed,  and 
on  which  terms  he  would  have  firmly  agreed  with  his  no- 
Ues,  had  not  evil  oonnsellors  alienated  his  mind,  and  even 
prevailed  upon  him  to  introduce  the  ancient  enemy  into  the 
kingdom,  to  oppose  his  own  subjects ;  that  for  this  inconsis- 
tency, the  earls  of  Hvntly,  Errol,  Mariscbal,  Glammis  him- 
self, and  several  other  noblemen  had  deserted  him,  and  had 
followed  his  son  James,  on  account  of  his  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic wrifare,  and  his  love  of  peace.  After  a  long  debate,  it 
was  at  last  unanimously  resolved : — That  they  who  fell  at  Thdr  do- 
the  battle  of  Stirling,  appeared  to  have  fallen  through  their  ^^' 
own  fault ;  but  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  public  the  Ute 
enemies,  who,  under  honourable  pretexts  concealed  their  '^^^' 
secret  treachery,  were  neither  worthy  of  blame  nor  guilty  of 
treason ;  which  rescrfotions  being  passed,  were  subscribed  by 
sU  present  as  a  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  estates, 
and  a  justificatioii  of  the  late  proceedings,  to  be  exhibit- 
ed to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  whose  arrival  was  expected. 
Many  other  acts  were  passed,  restoring  what  had  been  taken 
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IK>OK  away  from  the  poor ;  to  reduce  the  fines  of  the  rich  ;  and  to 
^^^^-  provide  that  none  of  those  who  had  taken  arms^  should  them- 
U90.     selves,  or  their  children,  suffer  on  that  account 

IX.  This  moderation,  so  lovely  in  a  youth  of  fifteen  years, 
9.nd  a  conqueror,  invested  with  supreme  power,  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  benignity  and  condescension,  his  fidelity  to 
his  word,  and  what  chiefly  captivates  the  vulgar,  his  grace* 
The  king    ful  form  and  sprightly  manners.     Wherefore,  when  he  ex- 
ill  partiei.  ercised  his  victory  neither  avariciously  nor  cruelly,  and  real- 
ly and  unreservedly  pardoned  the  delinquents,  in  a  short 
time  the  greatest  cordiality  existed  between  the  factions,  and 
the  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  their  loyalty  and  nfiec* 
tion  towards  the  king.     A  few  who  were  more  obstinate^ 
were  moderately  fined,  either  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  small 
part  of  their  estates ;  none  were  stripped  of  their  whole  for*' 
tunes,  and  the  fines  were  tiot  carried  to  the  exchequer,  but, 
expended  upon  useful  works.     What  rendered  the  clement 
cy  of  the  present  monarch  peculiarly  grateful,  was  the  recol* 
lection  yet  fresh,  of  the  slight  causes  for  which  the  most  il^ 
lustrious  men  were,  under  the  late  reign,  stripped  of  theL: 
estates,  and  what  worthless  successors  were  appointed  i'a 
their  room;  besides,  that  he  might  render  the  leaders  of  tl^ 
adverse  factions  more  faithful  to  him,  he  joined  them  in  a.^ 
finity  to  himself.     His  aunt's  two  daughters,  whom  she  h^ 
by  different  husbands,  he  gave  in  marriage,  Gracina  Boy^ 
to  [lord]  Alexander  Forbes,  and   Margaret  Hamilton,  ^ 
Matthew  Stuart,  [earl  of  Lennox.]     Thus,  in  a  short  tinct* 
all  parties  being  reconciled,  jocund  peace  and  universal  traiv* 
quillity  ensued ;  and,  as  if  fortune  had  become  handmaid  tv 
the  king's  virtues,  a  plentiful  harvest  followed,  and  a  golden 
season  seemed  to  have  arisen  after  a  more  than  iron  age*' 
The  king,  however,  when  he  had  repressed  public  robberia 
by  arms,  and  other  vices  by  the  severity  of  the  laws,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  to  be  a  severe  avenger  to  others,  and  too 
indulgent  to  himself,  in  order  to  show  openly  that  his  father 
Hit  pe-     was  put  to  death  against  his  desire,  bound  an  iron  chain 
hli^fif/*"^  round  his  body,  to  which  he  added  a  link  every  year  during 
ther**       his  life*     This,  although  it  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  an* 
murder,    ^jj^^.^  ^f  ^j^^  murder,  yet,  either  trusting  to  the  mildness  of 
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the  king's  disposition,  or  the  power  of  the  party,  ihey  ab-   noOK 
stained  from  every  commotion.  .^'**** 

X.  Amid  this  public  and  private  rejoicing,  in  the  seventh     ^^€1^, 
jear  of  the  king's  reign,  Peter  Warbec*  came  to  Scotland  ;  ^''•»**. 
bat  before  I  explain  the  cause  of  his  coming,  it  is  necessary  poKtnre.' 
to  go  back  a  little. — Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edward  the  IV.,  —"mar- 
king of  England,  when  she  hod  married  Charles,  duke  of  ^^cfitiatia. 
Burgandy,  resolved  to  harass,   if  she  could  not  overturn 
Henry  VII.,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.      That  she 
might  the  more  easily  effect  this,  she  raised  up  one  Peter 
Warbec,  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown.     He  was  a  young 
nian  of  low  parentage,  bom  at  Tournay,  a  town  of  the  Ner- 
vii»  bat  of  such  elegance  of  form,  commanding  stature  and 
dignity  of  countenance,  that  he  was  easily  believed  to  be  of 
royal  origin.     Having  been  constrained  by  his  poverty  to 
tniTel,  he  lived  so  long  abroad,  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
be  recognised  by  a  few  of  his  own  relations,  and  had  acquir- 
d)  together  with  a  number  of  languages,  the  most  invinci- 
ble intrepidity  of  countenance  and  mind.     Mdrgaret,  who 
«af5erly  watched  every  opportunity  for  disturbing  the  affairs 
of  England,  haying  discovered  this  youth,  kept  him  conceal- 
^with  her  until  she  taught  him  by  what  factions  England 
*«s  torn,  who  there  were  her  friends,  and  who  were  her 
^viemies,  and  made  him   completely   acquainted   with   the 
^hole  genealogy  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  prosperous,  and 
^drerse  fortune  of  each  individual. 

'  XI.  Having  thus  prepared  him,  when  every  thing  appear- 
^  ripe  for  trying  fortune,  she  took  care  to  have  him  sent 
first  to  Portugal,  and  next  to  Ireland.  He  was  receiv- 
d  there  by  a  great  concourse,  and  shouting  of  the  common 
people,  as  the  son  of  king  Edward  ;  and,  whether  adapting 
himself  to  his  own  natural  genius  assisted  by  art,  for  carry* 
ing  on  the  cheat,  or  trusting  to  the  credulity  of  the  barba- 

'  ThcK  if  no  problem  in  Scottish  hiitory  more  involved,  than  the  story  of 
Wnbec  in  the  English.  It  is  foreign  from  the  object  of  these  notes  to  enter 
aio  the  dispute,  whether  Perkin  was,  or  was  not  the  prince  he  represented 
Unseif ;  but  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  see  how  plausibly  a  section  of  his- 
torj,  aad  that  of  ao  dark  period,  which  has  been  received  as  authentic,  and 
flOBsidered  aa  settled,  may  be  undermined  by  a  little  ingenuity,  and  a  little 
ieepcidan,  I  would  recommend  Walpole's  historical  doubts  on  the  reign  of 
RjcfaardllL 

VOL.  II.  Z. 
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'])OC)K  rians,  he  appeared  likely  in  a  short  tiine«  to  raise  a  grar 
commotion,  wheh  a  war  suddenly  breaking  out  betwei 
ui>5  France  and  England,  he  was  called  from  Ireland  by  tl 
magnificent  promises  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  came  to  Pari 
He  was  there  received  honourably,  and  treated  with  all  tl 
marks  of  royalty,  having  a  guard  appointed  to  attend  bin 
and  by  the  English  exiles,  who  in  great  numbers  frequen 
ed  that  court,  assured  of  success  in  his  attempts  upon  tl 
throne.  But  the  quarrel  having  been  adjusted,  he  wid 
drew  secretly  from  the  French  court,  lest  he  should  hai 
been  given  up,  and  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  n 
ceived  by  Margaret  with  the  greatest  kindness,  as  if  it  ha 
been  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  him,  shown  frequently  1 
her  courtiers,  and  often  ordered  in  the  presence  of  gre 
numbers,  to  repeat  all  the  story  of  his  adventures ;  then^  a 
if  she  had  never  heard  them  before,  she  so  accommodati 
her  simulated  feelings  to  his  tale — to  the  prosperous  and  a^ 
verse  events  which  he  related,  that  every  one  believed  si 
gave  full  credit  to  what  she  heard.  After  a  few  days,  Pet 
was  ordered  to  appear  abroad,  in  a  royal  habit,  followed  1 
thirty  attendants  bearing  the  badge  of  the  white  rose— -tl 
emblem  of  the  York  faction  in  England — and  was  declani 
the  true  and  indubitable  heir  of  the  English  throne.  Wb< 
these  stories  were  divulged,  first  in  Flanders  and  ailerwar 
in  England,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  so  much  excite 
that  great  multitudes  flocked  to  him,  not  only  of  those  wli 
from  terror  of  the  laws,  lurked  in  asylums  and  other  plac^ 
but  even  noblemen  who  were  not  satisfied  with  their  ci 
cumstances,  or  were  desirous  of  a  revolution.  But  when 
longer  delay,  which  Peter  hoped  would  increase  his  streagt 
threatened  to  diminish  it, — his  fable  by  degrees,  beginnii 
to  be  discovered, — he  resolved  to  commit  his  fate  to  tl 
fortune  of  war.  Wherefore,  having  collected  a  small  ban 
he  disembarked  a  few  followers  in  Kent,  and  endeavoure 
without  success,  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his  favour.  ^ 
who  landefl  being  cut  off,  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  the 
too  being  disappointed,  he  bent  his  course  to  Scotlais 
knowing  that  there  seldom  was  peace,  and  never  of  any  k^ 
contiimance,  between  the  English  and  the  Scots. 

Ml.  Here,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  king^s  p^ 
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leooe^  he  deplored,  in  the  most  lamentable  strains,  the  ruin     BOCK 

of  the  house  of  York  and  his  own  misfortunes,  and  earnest-      ^'^'* 

I;  besought  his  majesty  to  rescue  a  prince  of  the  blood  roy-     1405. 

il  firom  such  indignity.     The  king  desired  him  not  to  lose  Encourn^ 

bope^  and  promised  by  his  exertions  to  convince  him,  that  ^^^^  ^^^ 

he  had  not  in  vain  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  his  ad- 

reiiitjr.     A  few  days  after,  a  council  being  called,    Peter 

vn  introduced,  and  delivered  a  piteous  tale  of  his  misfor- 

UmesV- He  was,  he  said,  the  son  of  the  most  flourishing 

king  of  his  age,  and  born  to  the  highest  hopes ;  but  left 

<lestitute  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  nearly  perished 

tbroogh  the  tyranny  of  his  uncle,  Richard,  before  he  was 

(ipaUe  of  knowing  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him.    His 

dder  brother  being  cruelly  murdered,  he  was  carried  away 

by  bis  father's  friends,  and  now,  in  that  kingdom  of  whicli 

be  was  the  just  heir,  he  dared  not,  though  reduced  to  the 

gf^eatest   poverty,  seek  even  a   precarious   existence.     He 

ukI  qpent  such  a  life  among  foreign  nations,  that  he  account* 

d  the  condition  of  his  brother — who  had  been  taken  away 

inNn  these  miseries  by  a  sudden  death — happy  in  compari- 

iOD  of  the  wretchedness  he  had  been  doomed  to  endure ; 

■or  he  had  been  preserved  the  sport  of  fortune,  nor  was  lie 

even  allowed  to  lament  his  disasters  among  strangers,  to 

i^ken  their  pity,  for  after  he  began  to  declare  who  he  was, 

he  was  assailed  by  every  ruthless  weapon.     To  his  former 

wretchedness,  was  added  the  hourly  danger  of  treachery  ; 

his  most  insidious  enemy  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  his 

1%^  by  bribing  his  hosts,  and  now  privately  enticing  his 

^objects,  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  pryed  into  his 

iBott  secret  designs,  corrupted  his  real  friends,  discovered 

his  hidden  partisans,  and  by  false  allegations,  calumniated 

hit  descent  among  the  vulgar.     They  defamed  by  their  re- 

pitMu:he8,  his  aunt  Margaret,  and  the  noble  English  who 

had  acknowledged  him;  yet  she,  trusting  to  her  upright- 

Qeif,  had  supported  him  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 

sod  moved  with  compassion  for  her  own  blood,  had  su[)- 

plied  his  necessities  by  her  wealth.     But  at  last,  when  he 

Psroeived  he  could  not  obtain  efficient  help  from  an  aged 

woman,  and  a  widow,  he  had  gone  among  the  neighbouring 

kuigs,  beseeching  them  to  respect  the  common  cause,  nor 
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BOOK  allow  the^ blood  royal,  oppressed  by  tyranny,  to  pine  awa; 
in  poverty,  anxiety,  and  grief.  As  for  himself,  althougl 
1495.  he  had  suffered  such  severe  misfortunes,  he  was  not  ye 
so  broken  in  spirit,  as  to  give  up  his  hopes  of  being  restor 
ed  by  the  help  of  his  friends,  who  were  numerous  both  ii 
England  and  Ireland,  when  he  would  have  it  in  his  powe 
to  reward  every  one  according  to  his  merit,  especially,  wer 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots  added  to  his  party;  by  who& 
aid,  if  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  he  would  soon  shoi 
them,  that  they  had  procured  the  firmest  of  friends,  an< 
that  procured  at  a  time  when  true  friends  are  acquired ;  fo 
the  remembrance  of  such  kindness  would  ever  remain  witi 
himself  and  his  posterity,  who  would  always  willingly  ac 
knowledge,  that  the  accession  of  their  better  fortune  wa 
due  to  them  alone.  He  added  many  things  besides,  ii 
praise  of  their  king,  partly  true,  and  partly  such  as  the  pre 
sent  state  of  his  fortune  suggested. 

XIII.  After  Peter  had  spoken,  the  king,  calling  him  to  him 
encouraged  him,  and  promised  to  refer  his  demands  to  hi 
council,  whose  advice  it  was  necessary  to  follow  in  weight 
affairs  ;  yet,  whatever  they  might  determine,  he  assured  liin' 
that  he  would  never  repent  seeking  refuge  with  him.  Pete 
having  withdrawn,  when  the  subject  came  to  be  debated,  th 
more  prudent  and  experienced  were  of  opinion,  that  th 
whole  ought  to  be  rejected ;  either  because  they  thought  tha 
the  story  they  had  been  told  was  false,  or  liecause  they  fore 
saw  there  would  be  more  danger  from  the  war,  than  ad  van 
And  by  the  tage  from  a  victory,  even  if  certain.  But  the  majority,  ei 
council.  ||,gp  from  inexperience,  fickleness,  or  a  wish  to  gratify  th 
king,  in  delivering  their  sentiments  respecting  Peter,  consi 
(lered  his  pretensions  as  just,  and  commiserated  his  misfor 
tunes;  and  were  besides,  anxious  for  seizing  the  opportunit 
of  England  being  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  the  peopl 
still  unsettled,  after  the  civil  dissensions, — because  th) 
English  always  were  accustomed  to  do  the  same  to  them 
— to  make  an  attempt  to  turn  the  distresses  of  the  enem^ 
lo  their  own  advantage;  for  they  already  promised  them 
selves  victory,  before  the  trumpet  was  sounded,'  especially  a 
they  anticipated  being  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  dis 
affected.     But  even  although  fewer  partisans  should  come  ii 
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totbem  than  they  expected,  yet  one  of  two  things  must  nn-    BOOK 
taraily  follow;  either,  as  conquerors,  they  would  place  on     ^'''' 
the  throne  a  king  bound  to  them  by  such  important  services     H95. 
that  they  would  obtain   from   him  whatever  they  desired  ; 
or,  were  the  dispute  settled  without  a  battle,   Henry,  when 
his  domestic  commotions  were  composed,  not  being  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  would  subscribe  to  whatever  condi- 
tions they  chose;  but  should  he  refuse,  war  once  begun, 
many  unforeseen  advantages  would  spontaneously  present 
themselves. 

xiT.  The  majority  agreeing  in  these  sentiments,  the  king, 
fond  of  novelty,  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  and  carried  the 
rest  along  with  him.     Immediately  after,  he  treated  Peter  in  Kiufftrmni 
the  most  distinguished  manner,  and  exhibited  him  to  the  ^"||^'|^ 
people  as  the  duke  of  York.     Not  content  with  these  fa-  Vork. 
vourS|  he  gave  him  in  marriage,  Catherine  Gordon,  a  daugh-  Marricn 
terof  the  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  l>esides  the  splendour  of  her  |l}"J|I,'|,^*'* 
family,  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty;  by  this  alliance  con-  ly^dNiiKh- 
firming  his  hopes  of  better  fortune.     In  the  mean  time,  ac-  ^^^' 
cording  to  the  determination  of  the  council,  James  levied  an 
irmy  and  entered   England, — at  first   with    caution, — and  lnradf»« 
prepared  for  battle,  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack.      After-  wUh  him. 
vard,  when  he  understood  from  the  horsemen  he  had  sent     i^^^- 
out  to  scour  the  country,  that  no  arm}-,  and  not  even  any 
military  parties  of  the  enemy  were  assembled,  he  dispersed 
his  men  to  plunder,  and  in  a  short  time  he  pillaged  almost 
all  Northumberland.       Having  employed   himself  in    this 
manner  for  some  days,  no  one  of  the  English  joining  Peter, 
^d  being  informed  that  an  army  was  raising  in  the  neigh- 
Ixmring  counties,  thinking  it  hazardous  to  expose  his  troops, 
laden  with  plunder,   to  a  contest  with  the  unincumbered 
and  fresh  forces  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Scotland ;  and  having  secured  the  booty,  to  return  upon  a 
new  expedition  as  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  per- 
njit.    Nor  was  he  afraid  of  being  followed  by  the  English, 
as  he  knew  that  an  army  suddenly  raised  could  not  be  kept 
together  long,  nor  could  they  pursue  him  through  a  |>oor 
and  lately  ^undered  country,  without   having   previously 
prepared  provisions.     When  Peter,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
^tioH)  saw  himself  joined  by  none  of  the  English,  fearing, 
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BOOK  his  deceit  would  be  discovered  if  he  remained  longer  in 
^"*  enemy's  country,  as  if  he  approved  of  the  king's  resoluti< 
li96.  came  to  him,  and  with  an  appearance  of  much  compassi< 
both  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  entreated  him  : — Tl 
he  would  not  ravage  so  cruelly  his  kingdom,  nor  spill  t 
blood  of  his  subjects ;  for  no  power  was  so  dear  to  him, 
to  purchase  it  by  the  blood  of  his  people,  and  the  misery 
his  country.  The  king,  who  perceived  whither  this  exc 
sive  compassion  tended,  replied: — He  was  afraid  he  v 
preserving  a  kingdom  in  which  no  one  would  acknowled 
him  as  either  king  or  countryman,  for  his  most  inveten 
enemy.  Thus,  by  common  consent  they  returned  hon 
and  the  army  was  disbanded. 

XV.  The  English  king,  being  informed  of  the  invasi 
and  retreat  of  the  Scots,  determined  to  send  an  expediti 
against  them  next  year;  and  with  tliis  intent  ordered 
powerful  army  to  be  raised.  In  the  interim  not  to  be  id 
Henry  de-  he  assembled  his  parliament,  which,  having  approved  of 
reCdiaU!!  ^^  ^®sign,  granted  him  a  small  subsidy,  to  be  levied  by  a  ca 
tation  tax  upon  the  people.  This  however,  raised  a  ni< 
vexatious  war  at  home,  than  the  one  it  was  destined  to 
press  from  abroad ;  for  the  commons  complained,  that 
the  many  wars  which  had  been  carried  on  within  these  I 
years,  their  youth  had  been  exhausted  by  draughts,  a 
their  incomes  impaired  by  taxes ;  that  the  nobles  and  coi 
sellors  of  the  king,  wholly  unaffected  by  these  calaniiti 
during  peace  contrived  new  wars,  in  oixler  to  exact  n 
taxes  from  the  poor,  that  those  whom  they  could  not  o 
Prerented  sume  by  the  sword,  they  might  waste  by  want  and  mise 
by  internal  fh^sg  complaints  becoming  general,  the  inhabitants 
tions.  Cornwall  were  much  more  highly  incensed  than  the  re 
because,  inhabiting  a  country  the  great  part  of  which 
barren,  war  used  to  be  to  them  rather  a  gain  than  an  i 
pense ;  therefore,  that  warlike  population,  whose  wealth  i 
ed  to  increase  by  warfare,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  < 
niinished  by  taxation,  first  put  to  death  the  tax-gathere 
and  ministers  of  the  crown ;  then,  conscious  that  they  cot 
not  expect  pardon  after  such  an  audaciou?^ action,  a 
their  numbers  increasing  daily,  bent  their  course  towar 
London.      But  I  have  no  inclination  to  pursue  the  det 
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of  tbit  insurrection  farther,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose    BOOK 
"tony,  that  the  Cornish,  during  a  whole  year,  so  complete-     ^^^^ 
ly  occupied  the  king  of  England,  that  he  was  obliged  to      i4S6. 
turn  against  them  the  forces  he  had  prepared  for  the  Scot- 
tish war. 

xn.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Scottish  king,  foreseeing  that 
tile  enemy  would  not  allow  the  mischief  of  last  year  to  pass 
nnreTenged,  and  also  informed  by  his  spies  tiiat  great  pre- 
pirations  were  making  against  him,  on  his  part,  assembled 
bb  troops,  with  the  intention  of  defending  himself,  if  the 
English  should  soon  invade  him ;  or,  if  not,  by  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  enemy's  country,  to  waste  all  the  places  in  the 
TJdnity  of  tlie  Scottish  borders,  that  the  country  not  natu- 
ndly  fertile,  should  be  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  sub- 
sistence for  the  cultivators,  much  less  support  an  army  ;  but 
hearing  of  the  Cornish  insurrection,  he  immediately  march-  jamet  en 
ed  into  England  with  a  large  force,  formed  in  two  separate  ^"  *■-»«- 
dirisions-— one  of  which  he  sent  to  ravage  the  country  round     1497. 
Dnrham,  while  he  remained  with  the  other  to  besiege  Nor- 
kaoi,  a  strong  castle,  situate  on  a  high  hill,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed.     But  in  neither  of  his  undertakings  did  he 
meet  with  much  success ;  for  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, a  man  of  remarkable  discernment,    suspecting,  from 
the  disturbed  state  of  England,  that  the  Scots  would  not 
omit  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  attacking  them,  had 
strengthened  several  castles  by  strong  garrisons,  and  care- 
fidly  rennoved  all  the  cattle  from  places  where  they  could  be 
either  killed  or  carried  off,  to  situations  secured  by  rivers  or 
marshes ;  he  likewise  sent  for  the  earl  of  Surry,  who  had 
ft  strong  force  in  Yorkshire,  by  which  means  he  prevented 
moch  damage  from  being  done  to  his  country ;  and  Nor- 
hun  being  bravely  defended  by  the  gaiTison,  the  Scots  re- 
turned home  without  effecting  any  thing  of  consequence.  Retirw,— 
The  En^ish  quickly  followed  them,  and  demolished  Ay  ton  theEnglUh 
«Mdc,  situate  almost  on  the  very  limits  of  Scotland,  after  /^„' 
^hich,  they  too  retired  without  having  performed  any  no-  CmiI«. 
table  exploit. 

XTii.  In  the  midst  of  these  external  and  civil  commotions, 
^edro  Hialas,  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  learning 
according  to  the  times,  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
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BOOK  sovereigns  of  Spain,  to  contract  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
^^^^'  tween  their  daughter  Catherine,  and  Arthur,  Henry's  son,* 
1497.  and,  at  the  same  time,  negotiate  a  new  treaty  of  alliance. 
The  English  king,  having  cheerfuly  acceded  to  the  proposal 
respecting  the  affinity,  wished  Hialas  also  to  mediate  a 
peace  with  Scotland,  as  he  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  solicit  one.  Hialas  cheerfully  undertook  the  business, 
and  went  to  Scotland.  After  various  conversations  with 
James,  having  at  last  induced  him  to  listen  to  peaceful  coun- 
cils, he  wrote  to  the  English  king,  that  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  effect  a  peace,  if  he  would  send  any  able 
ambassador  to  arrange  the  conditions.  Henry,  who  had 
often  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  who  knew 
that  his  subjects,  exasperated  by  the  late  disturbances,  were 
rather  irritated  than  subdued  by  their  defeat,  ordered  Rich- 
ard Fox,  who  resided  in  his  own  castle  of  Norham,  to  join 
Hialas  in  the  negotiation.  These  negotiators,  after. many 
discussions  with  the  Scottish  ambassadors  at  Jedburgh  for 
several  days,  respecting  the  conditions,  could  come  to  no 
definite  arrangement.  What  chiefly  prevented  a  treaty  be- 
ing concluded,  was  a  demand  of  Henry,  who  thought  it  just 
that  Peter  Warbec,  an  impostor,  and  the  author  of  so  much 
disturbance,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  James 
obstinately  refused,  as  he  did  not  think  he  could,  without 
dishonour  and  a  violation  of  public  faith,  deliver  up  to  his 
enemies,  a  man  of  royal  extraction,  who  was  first  his  sup- 
pliant, and  but  lately  allied  to  him  by  marriage.  The  con- 
ferences were,  in  consequence,  broken  off,  without  a  peace 
being  concluded  ;  but  all  hope  of  an  adjustment  not  being 
A  I'rure.  laid  aside,  a  truce  was  entered  into  for  some  months,  till 
James  could  with  honour  dismiss  Warbec. 

xviii.  As  the  fable  of  Peter's  extraction  and  fortune  be- 
gan now  to  be  apparent,  both  from  the  conference  with  the 
PInglish  and  other  strong  evidence,  the  king,  having  sent 
for  him,  recapitulated  the  public  favours  he  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  his  own  individual  kindness,  to  which  he 
himself  could  bear  witness.  First,  on  his  account,  he  had 
undertaken  a  war  with  a  most  powerful  king,  and  for  two 
years  carried  it  on  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  incon- 
venience to  his  own  subjects ;  next,  he  had  refused  to  ac- 
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ee,)t  an  lionourable  peace,  in  which  he  was  not  inchided,    BOOK 
ind,  in  consequence,  had  almost  equally  offended  both  his      ^^^^ 
owD  people  and  his  enemies ;  but  now  he  neither  could  nor     i497. 
would  resist   their  inclinations  longer,   and,  therefore  re-  jamet  dii. 
quested,  that  whatever  were  his  future  intentions,  he  would  !Jji"J?L 
seek  out  a  more  convenient  place  of  exile,  because  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  peace  with  the  English,  and  to  preserve  it 
religiously ;  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  whatever 
might  tend  to  disturb  it     Nor  could  he,  Peter,  complain 
that  he  had  been  deserted  by  the  Scots,  until  after  he  had 
been  forsaken  by  the  English,  trusting  to  whose  assistance, 
the  Scots  had  undertaken  the  war ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he 
would  amply  provide   him  for  his   voyage.     Warbec,    al- 
though grieved  at  being  dismissed  contrary  to  his  expecta* 
tioD,  relaxed  nothing  of  his  affected  high  spirit,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  set  sail  with  his  wife  and  family  for  Ireland,  whence,  , 
in  a  short  time,  he  crossed  to  England,  and  joined  the  re- 
niainsofthe  Cornish  rebels.     After  many  unsuccessful  at-He»tak. 
tempts,  he  was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  and  having  confessed  *"  •"^ 
hb  imposture,  he  was  hanged.* 

XIX.  The  seeds  of  war  between  the  English  and  Scots  being 
almost  extinguished,  and  every  thing  assuming  a  peaceful 
appearance,  a  bitter  war  had  nearly  arisen,  from  a  very  tri- 
liog  qnarrel  suddenly  arising  among  the  irritable  borderers. 
Several  Scottish  young  men  went  frequently,  as  was  usual 
during  peace,  to  a  town  near  the  castle  of  Norham,  to  amuse 
themselves  with  games  and  other  diversions,  and  mingled  as 
familiarly  as  at  home  with  their  neighbours,  from  whom  they 
^trt  separated  only  by  the  river,  not  very  broad  at  that 
place.  The  garrison  who  were  stationed  in  the  castle,  whose 
miuds  rankled  with  the  animosity  of  the  late  hostilities,  being 

*  The  confetsion  of  Warbec  is  alleged  by  Walpole  to  have  been  a  fabri- 

cttioD  of  Henry's.     His  wife,  who  was  either  his  dupe  or  accomplice,  £uth* 

folly  aoeompanied  him  in  all  his  dangers.     After  the  capture  of  her  husband, 

Heaiy  mmmoiied  her  from  St.  Michael's  mount  in  Cornwall,  where  she  had 

tilEeD  refuge,  for  he  was  anjuous  lest  hei  pregnancy  should  occasion  repeated 

tumults,  but  hit  apprehensions  were  vain.     Struck  with  her  beauty  and  virtue, 

he  reeonmeoded  her  to  the  charge  of  his  Queen,  and  assigned  her  a  pension, 

which  she  enjoyed  many  years  after  his  death ;  the  popular  voice  applying  to 

bei  elegant  form,  the  title  of  the  Wkiie  Rote,  the  badge  of  her  husband's  ckiin. 

Warbec  u  by  other  hbtorians  styled  Perkin. 

vol.,  II.  2  a 
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BOOK    ruffled  by  some  recent  provocation,  accused  the  Scots  as 
^*^''     spies ;  from  words  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  many  being 


1498.     wounded  on  both  sides,  the  Scots,  who  were  inferior  in  num- 
olato  the^*  ber,  returned  home  with  some  loss.     This  afiair  having  been 
cruce.         frequently  agitated  in  the  meetings  between  the  wardens, 
James,  violently  enraged,  sent  a  herald  to  Henry,  to  com- 
plain of  this  violation  of  the  truce,  and  of  the  insincerity  of" 
the  English  in  preserving  the  peace ;  threatening  to  declare 
war  unless  reparation  were  made,  according  to  the  usages 
which,  by  the  consent  of  both  people,  were  held  sacred  on 
such  occasions.     The  king  of  England,  who  had  experien — 
ced  the  severity  of  fortune  almost  from  his  cradle,  and  wa^ 
anxious  for  peace,  replied  : — Whatever  had  been  done,  wa^ 
done  against  his  inclination,  and  without  his  knowledge ;  i  tf 
any  of  the  garrison  had  rashly  offended,  it  was  in  oppositioK~~s 
to  his  wishes  to  preserve  tlie  treaty  inviolate,  and  he  woalc=3 
give  orders  for  instituting  an  inquiry,  and  punishing  the  guilL  - 
ty.     But  as  steps  were  very  slowly  taken  for  this  purpos^sr, 
the  answer  appeared  to  be  intended,  by  delaying  the  punist^  - 
ment,  to  allow  his  resentment  to  evaporate,  and  therefor^s, 
James  was  more  enraged  than  soothed. 
Fox,bij«hop      XX.  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  proprietor  of  tb»e 
miJdiater''  ^^^tle,  grieved  that  any  cause  for  breaking  the  treaty  sbou'B.d 
have  originated  with  his  vassals,  and  wishing,  to  prevent  ntrmj 
rupture,  sent  letters  to  James  breathing  so  much  kindn^-^s 
and  humanity,  that  James,  influenced  by  them,  wrote  him    sn 
reply,  that  he  would  willingly  confer  with  him,  not  oimly 
about  the  recent  injury,  but  about  other  business,  whi^^h 
might  be  for  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  he,  up^:?^ 
acquainting  his  own  king,  and  receiving  his  permission^  cac^^e 
to  Melrose  where  James  then  was.     There,  after  a  strom^g 
complaint  of  the  injury  received  at  Norham,  his  majes^J^' 
soothed  by  the  conciliating  and  calm  speech  of  Fox,  for  itrMe 
sake  of  peace,  of  which  he  showed  himself  very  desirous,  «^ 
mitted  the  offence.     Several  other  arrangements  were  p^^ 
vately  settled  between  them,  the  chief  of  which,  as  afierwiur^ 
appeared,  was  introduced  by  the  king,  who  observed,  tb*^ 
he  not  only  desired  peace,  but,  in  order  to  secure  it  mtp^ 
firmly,  wished  a  nearer  alliance  with  Henry;  and  if  Hen'/ 
would  bestow  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  upcm  hifl^f 
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be  hoped  it  would  produce  advantages  to  both  countries ;    BOOK 
and  if  he.  Fox,  whose  influence  he  knew  was  deservedly     ^^^^' 
great  at  home,  would  lend  his  assistance  to  procure  this  al-     ^^^* 
liance,  he  did  not  doubt  but  every  thing  would  be  easily  ef- 
fected.    Fox  cheerfully  promised  his  endeavours,  and  set 
out  for  the  English  court.     Afler  having  communicated  the 
alEiir  to  the  king,  he  encouraged  the  Scottish  ambassadors 
to  hope  that  peace  would  be  quickly  established  between  the 
two  monarchs.     Thus,  at  last,  after  three  years,  A.  D.  1500, 
It  the  same  time,  Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  was  jamet 
betrothed  to  James  IV.,  and   Catherine,   the  daughter  o(^^^"^ 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  to  Henry's  eldest  son.     The  nuptials  daughtenif 
were  celebrated  after  another  year  with  great  splendour.*      Henry 


VII. 


*  This  manii^,  so  imporUnt  in  iU  consequences,  m  it  wm  in  the  third 
feaaation  to  unite  the  two  crowns,  being  the  fiivourite  object  of  Henry, 
od  whidi  had  been  in  agitation  from  the  time  the  princess  was  eight  years 
aU,aDd  tbe  king  twenty-five,  was  consummated  on  die  8th  of  August,  1503, 
wken  the  bride  was  fourteen,  and  the  husband  thirty-one.  The  dower  of  the 
fKCB  was  thirty-<me  thousand  angel-nobles,  a  gold  coin,  value  66.  8d.,  or 
^10,000  Steriing,  to  be  paid  in  three  instalments.  The  queen's  dowery  was 
fixed  at  £9000  Sterling,  per  annum,  to  secure  which,  she  received  legal  seizen 
flf  Ettridc-foreity  with  the  tower  of  Newark,  the  lordships  of  Dunbar  and 
Cowbnmds-pth,  the  pakoe  of  Linlithgow,  arid  lordship  of  the  shire,  the 
CMde  of  Stilling,  and  lordship  of  the  shire,  earldom  of  Monteith,  lordship 
ttd  esstle  of  Down,  and  palace  and  lordship  of  Methven,  value  £2000  Ster- 
^  money,  or  £6000  Scottish  currency,  clear  of  all  burdens  and  expenses. 
HcriBqesty*s  private  purse  was  £1000  Scottish,  to  be  paid  in  equal  sums  at 
^  kMM  of  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The  following  account  is  given  of  the 
pa»g  queen's  reception : — 

"When  Mai^garet  arrived  at  Newbottle,  James  flying  like  a  bird  that  seeks 
itipiey,  entered  her  chamber,  and  found  her  playing  at  cards;  he  entertained 
Wr  by  hit  own  performance  on  the  claricord  and  lute,  and  at  his  departure, 
Wped  on  his  horse,  a  fair  courser,  without  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
■pured  on  at  full  gallop,  follow  who  might ;  but  hearing  that  Surry  was  be- 
Ibim],  the  king  returned,  and  saluted  the  earl  bareheaded.  At  another  visit, 
^  <IQeen  gave  a  specimen  cf  her  skill  -in  music,  while  James  listened  with 
Waded  knee»  and  on  another,  he  was  attended  by  forty  horse,  while  he  him- 
*dPiode  a  mule.  When  she  left  Dalkeith  the  king  met  her  halfway,  mount- 
^  on  a  bay  horse,  trapped  with  gold,  he,  and  the  gentlemen  in  his  train,  rid- 
■|ii  if  after  a  hare,  and  an  exhibition  of  chivalry  took  place  between  Sir 
I^tiiek  Hamilton  and  another  knight  A  lady  attending  one  of  them,  and 
;  hia  hunting  hdm,  the  other  knight  seized  the  damsel,  and  a  conflict 
t  till  the  king  called  peace.  Of  the  pageanU  at  Edinburgh,  one  repre- 
iMIed  a  fibom,  or  unicom,  and  a  greyhound  supponing  a  thistle,  and  a  red 
me  interkeed.  At  the  nuptial  dinner,  the  first  course  wu  a  boar's  head  gilt. 
The  tapestry  of  the  chamber  was  figured  with  the  Trojan  story,  the  windows 
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BOOK        XXI.  A  general  tranquillity  followed  the  marriage,  and  the 
XIII.     attention  of  the  court  being  turned  from  the  study  of  arms 
to  games  and  amusements,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  pom- 
pous spectacles,  entertainments  and  balls;  and  a  constant 
succession  of  sports,  gave  every  day  the  appearance  of  a 
holiday.     Tournaments,  after  the  French  manner,  were  fre- 
quently exhibited;  and  duels,  between  men  accustomed  to 
live  by  robbery,  sometimes  formed  as  it  were  tragical  inter* 
iudes,  to  which  the  king  did  not  appear  very  averse,  as  he 
reckoned  the  deatli  of  such  characters  a  gain  to  the  com- 
munity.     The  fame  of  these  festivities   spreading   among 
foreign  nations,  many  strangers,  chiefly  from  France,  arriv- 
ed daily,  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  bravery,  who  were 
courteously  received,  and  honourably  dismissed  by  the  king. 
Nor  did  the  generous  monarch  confine  his  expenses  to  mag- 
nificent exhibitions ;  he  expended  great  sums  in  beautifying 
His  extra-  ^^^  palaces  at  Stirling,  Falkland,  and  other  royal  residences, 
vagaiicc  in  besides  erecting  several  monasteries.     His  greatest  extrava- 
his  palaces,  gance,  however,  was  ship-building.     He  constructed  three 
f"!\i[*        vessels  of  very  large  bulk,  besides  others  of  smaller  dimen- 
ships,         sions  ;  but  one  far  exceeded  in  size,  cost,  and  equipment,  any 
ship  that  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  ocean.*     Besides  the 
descriptions  of  this  vessel  given  by  our  historians,  and  her  di- 
mensions preserved  in  some  places,  this  sufiiciently  indicates 


bore  in  various  compartments,  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  this- 
tle and  rose  interlaced  under  a  crown.  After  supper,  and  after  dinner,  mora- 
lities were  frequently  acted  by  John  Inglis  and  his  company^  and  the  minstrels 
diversified  the  scene  with  music." — Young.  Somerset  Herald's  Acct.  Lei. 
Col.  quoted  by  Pink.  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

Dunbar  celebrated  the  nuptials  in  a  beautiful  allegory,  The  Thistle  and  the 
Rose. 

*  Pitscottie  gives  the  dimensions  of  this  huge  vessel,  which  were  in  his  day 
preserved  at  Tullibardin,  "  planted  in  Hawthorn,  the  length  and  breadth  by 
the  wright  that  helped  to  mak  her."  She  was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long,  and  thirty  six  within  the  sides,  which  were  ten  feet  thick.  In  building 
her,  all  the  oak  wood  of  Fife  except  Falkland,  was  expended,  besides  what 
was  brought  from  Norway,  and  upwards  of  a  year  ^vas  employed  by  Scottish 
and  foreign  carpenters  in  her  construction,  although  the  king  in  person 
anxiously  urged  the  work  ;  her  guns  were  only  thirty-two,  but  she  had  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  artillery,  cross  bows,  serpents,  falcons,  hagbuts,  &c. 
The  mariners  were  three  hundred,  gunners  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  th« 
whole  complement  about  one  thousand  men. 
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her  inagQitude : — That  when  Francis,  king  of  France,  and     boO!C 
Heaiy  VIIL,  king  of  England,  stimulated  by  emulation,  en-      ^^'^ 
(leavoured  to  outvie  her,  and  built  each  a  vessel  a  Utile  larg-      i503. 
er,  they,  after  being  finished  and    fully    equipped,    when 
launched,  were  immoveable  from  their  magnitude,  and  unfit 
for  any  useful  purpose. 

XXII.  In  these  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  immense  Exhausts 
sums  were  expended,  and  the  treasury  being  exhausted,  the  ^"  J"^" 
king  was  forced  to  employ  new  metliods  for  raising  money ; 

and  among  others,  one  proposed,  it  is  generally  believed,  by 
William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  very 
oppressive  to  the  whole  nobility.  Among  the  tenures  of  land 
among  the  Scots,  there  is  one  by  which  the  landlord  holds 
an  estate,  obtained  either  by  purchase  or  gift;  that  is,  if  the 
possessor  dying,  leaves  an  heir  under  age,  his  pupilage  be- 
longs to  the  king  or  some  other  lord  superior,  to  whom  be- 
long all  the  rents  till  the  pupil  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Scheme  for' 
There  are  besides,  other  servitudes  annexed  to  this  species  I'^^i*^^|^*****- 
of  property;  if  the  possessor  sell  above  the  half  of  his  es- 
tate without  the  consent  of  his  superior,  the  whole  reverts 
to  the  superior  lord.  This  law,  which  had  lain  long  dor- 
mant, as  jinjust,  and  enacted  by  court  parasites  for  readily 
filling  the  exchequer,  the  king  was  advised  to  revive,  as  he 
trould  be  able  to  raise  some  money  from  those  who  had  vio- 
lated it,  by  a  process  they  called  Recognition.  This  method 
of  exacting  money,  although  it  did  not  deprive  any  person 
of  their  whole  estate,  being  of  more  general  application,  was 
more  troublesome  than  his  father's  avarice ;  for  the  injury 
extended  to  many  and  most  honourable  men,  who — as  un- 
der the  two  last  kings,  on  account  of  the  external  and  civil 
wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  very  remembrance  of 
such  a  law  had  nearly  been  lost — were  forced  either  to  re- 
deem their  lands  from  the  collectors  of  the  exchequer,  or 
surrender  some  part  of  them.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
love  of  those  who  suffered,  for  their  Prince,  and  such  their 
respect  on  account  of  his  other  virtues,  that  their  dissatis- 
faction did  not  produce  any  commotion. 

XXIII.  But  as  the  king  would  neither  set  bounds  to  his  Hcresolvps 
expense,  nor  wanted  flatterers — the  perpetual   bane   of  &[^^^Y*^^? 

1    I  .  r      •  I  IIoIvf.iu:d. 

court — who  encouraged  his  profusion,  under  the  plausible      1506. 
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BOOK  names  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  he  determined  to  pr 
^^^^  ceed  to  Syria,  that  he  might  diminish,  by  his  absence,  ti 
1506.  unbounded  waste  which  he  could  neither  continue  witho 
ruin,  nor  retrench  without  disgrace.  He  assigned  as  tl 
honourable  pretext  of  his  journey,  his  desire  to  expiate  tl 
crime  he  had  committed  by  bearing  arms  against  his  fathe 
and  of  the  repentance,  whether  true  or  pretended,  whii 
he  professed  in  all  his  conversatidns,  he  had  given  an  e\ 
dence,  already  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  his  reig 
With  this  intention  he  had  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  nomint 
ed  the  chief  officers  of  his  retinue,  and  announced  his  pu 
pose  by  his  ambassadors,  to  the  neighbouring  kings.  Mai 
of  his  subjects  too,  as  if  they  had  bound  themselves  by  tl 
same  vow,  allowed  their  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  it  w 
believed  that  they  would  have  set  sail  immediately,  had  n 
Hit  deiign  an  impediment  occurred  at  the  moment  when  the  king  w 
'^"l509^  '  ^^^^  intent  on  his  object;  for  just  as  about  to  proceed,  the 
arose  a  suspicion  of  war  between  France  and  England.  Tl 
king  of  England,  who  beheld  with  jealousy  the  success 
the  French  in  Italy,  was  solicited  by  pope  Jijlius  II.,  ai 
Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  to  join  in  alliance  with  then 
to  whom,  the  Venetians  and  Swiss  being  added,  and  t 
emperor  Maximilian  acceding — although  in  general  1 
councils  were  directed  by  events — the  combination  agair 
France  appeared  so  strong,  that  they  threatened,  by  bun 
ing  upon  that  country  with  numerous  armies  in  every  c 
rection,  completely  to  overwhelm  it.  The  king  of  En 
land,  exulting  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  proud  of  the  pow 
of  his  kingdom,  and  fond  of  \%arlike  exercises,  wished 
join  the  allies,  but  had  no  just  cause  of  quarrel  with  Franc 
however,  having  communicated  their  plans  to  each  other, 
France  would  not  desist  from  carrying  on  war  against  tl 
pope,  then  Henry's  ally,  he  at  length  sent  heralds  to  tl 
French  king  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Normandy,  Aqi 
taine,  and  Anjou^  as  old  possessions  of  England ;  but  n 
being  able,  by  these  threats,  to  prevent  hostilities  in  Ital 
he  declared  war,  sent  an  army  to  Biscay  to  join  his  father-ii 
law,  Ferdinand,  and  he  himself,  prepared  an  expeditic 
against  France. 

XXIV.  James,  king  of  Scotland,  although  he  had  dete 
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mined  to  remain  neuter,  yet  being  inclined  to  favour  his  an-  BOOK 
cient  ally,  resolved  to  send  the  fleet  formerly  mentioned,  as  ^^^^ 
A  gift  to  the  French  queen  Anne,  that  it  might  appear  ra-  isu. 
ther  as  a  pledge  of  friendship,  than  any  assistance  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  clergy,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  Oallic  pensions,  wished  to  show  their  attachment  to 
Lonis ;  but  when  they  dared  not  do  this  openly,  they 
looght  out  occasions  for  alienating  the  mind  of  their  own 
king  from  the  king  of  England.  Andrew  Foreman,  bishop 
of  Moray,  was  sent  to  England  by  the  faction  that  favoured 
France,  to  demand  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  jew- 
ellery,—chiefly  female  ornaments, — said  to  have  been  be- 
queathed by  Arthur,  Henry's  elder  brother,  to  Margaret 
bis  sister,  married,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land;* but  Henry,  although  it  is  probable  h^  considered 
the  demand  as  a  pretext  for  war,  returned  a  mild  answer : 
—That  he  would  not  only  pay  whatever  was  due,  but  if 
Junes  needed  more,  he  would  refuse  him  nothing  in  his 
power.  Upon  receiving  this  answer,  James  resolved  to  as- 
sist France  in  any  other  way,  but  to  abstain  entirely  from 
iuTiding  England,  and  sent  Foreman  to  France  to  announce 
thb  to  Louis. 

XXV.  In  the  mean  time,  having  heard  that  great  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  a  maritime  war,  James  determined  to 

•The  legBCj,  here  mentioned,  wm  left  by  Henry  Vlf.  to  his  daughter, 
qieen  Maigwet,  not  by  her  brother  Arthur.  Henry  VUI.,  whose  fondncfts 
^iplendid  pageantry  and  expensive  show,  was  attended,  as  all  foolish  eztra- 
fifinoe  ttscMdly  is,  by  numberless  mean  and  pitiful  shifts,  in  resisting  this  just 
eluD  made  upon  him  for  his  sister*s  jewels,  l)ehaved  in  the  most  ungenerous 
■uner.  The  magmjkent  monarch  cuts  a  very  poor  figure  in  the  correspond  • 
tttt  of  his  sitter  oo  this  subject :  "  We  cannocht  beleve,"  says  she  in  a  spirit- 
ed letter  from  Linlithgow,  "  that  of  youre  mynd,  or  be  your  command,  we 
ir  n  fitmdfy  [probably  miKprinted  for  fremdly,]  delt  with  in  oure  faderis 
fc|Ky:  quhsrof  we  wald  nocht  have  spokyn,  nor  writing,  had  nocht  the  doc- 
towe  now  tpokyn  to  us  of  the  sammyn  in  his  credence.  Our  husband  knawis 
k  ii  withalden  for  his  saik,  and  will  recompense  ws  sa  fer  as  the  doctoure 
Kbnr  him.  We  are  eschamet  thairwith,  and  wald  God  ncvir  word  had  bene 
t^urof :  it  u  nocht  worth  sic  estimarion,  as  is  in  youre  diverss  lettres  of  the 
■iamyn.  And  we  kk  nathing :  oure  husband  is  evir  the  langar  the  better  to 
^••knawis  God.** — Appendix  to  Pinkerton's  History,  vol.  ii.  Na  8.  It 
^ not  till  after  this  letter,  written  on  the  1  Ith  April,  1513,  that  Heniy  made 
IB  ofler  to  James  to  pay  this  legacy,  upon  conditions  of  his  breaking  off  with 
^ittce ;  but  James  thm  refused  to  accept  as  a  bribe,  what  he  had  preiriously 
*")  icpcitedly  demanded  as  a  right 
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BOOK   send  the  fleet  we  have  mentioned^  to  Anne  immed 

^^^^     that  it  might,  if  possible,  arrive  there  before  the  war 

1513.     out.     He  appointed  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran, 

ff^-:^*^"  ral»  and  ordered  him  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind 
ran  with  '  ^  ^ 

his  fleet  to  Hamilton,  a  simple  kind  of  man,  more  acquainted  wi 
arts  of  peace  than  of  war,  either  afraid  of  danger,  or  th 
his  natural  indolence,  having  delayed  to  go  to  France, 
ed  at  Carrick -Fergus,  a  town  in  Ireland,  opposite  Gal 
and  after  pillaging  the  place,  burned  it,  and  set  s: 
Ayr,  a  harbour  of  Kyle  in  Scotland,  as  if  he  had  pe 
ed  a  great  exploit.  The  king,  on  being  informed  'of  I 
turn,  was  enraged  beyond  description,  and  could  r 
restrain  his  threatening,  nor  his  abuse ;  and  his  indig 
was  still  more  inflamed  by  letters  which  he  received 
France,  from  Anne,  the  queen,  enticing  him,  by  flal 
compliments,  to  undertake  a  war  against  England  ;  an« 
Andrew  Foreman,  informing  him,  that  his  promise  of 
ing  the  fleet  was  universally  considered  as  vain  osten 
The  king  therefore,- to  remedy  the  mischief  as  much  f 
sible,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  deprived  Hami 
his  command  of  the  fleet,  for  having  departed  fro 
course  he  was  directed  to  steer,  cruelly  wasting  a  city 
inimical  to  Scotland,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
and  attacking  his  friends  without  a  declaration  of  wai 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  him.  Archibald,  earl  ( 
gus,  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  Sir  Andrew 
sent  along  with  him,  to  take  charge  of  the  ships. 
Hamilton,  before  their  arrival,  having  heard  from  his  1 
how  the  king  stood  affected  towards  him,  hoisted  hi 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  choosing  rather  to  commit  his  i 
the  uncertain  fortune  of  the  deep,  than  trust  himself 
hands  of  an  irritated  king.  Whilst  he  made  for  I 
after  being  long  tossed  by  contrary  winds  and  violent  s 
he  arrived  with  his  shattered  fleet  at  Brittany,  too  late 
all  maritime  preparations  had  been  laid  aside  by  the  Fi 
and  there  that  vessel,  constructed  with  so  much  laboi 
expense,  being  dismantled,  was  laid  up  to  rot  in  th 
bour  of  Brest.* 

*  On  this,  Pinkerton  remarks  :  "  Buchanan  fables  that  the  fleet  < 
{I'M  scattered  by  tempesU,  and  that  the  Michael  ^^its  suflTered  to  n 
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xxTi.  In  the  mean  time,  other  causes  of  discord  arose  at   OOOK 
Imwic,  which  almost  wholly  alienated  the  mind  of  the  Scot-     ^^^^' 
Ush  king  from  the  king  of  England.     In  the  reign  of  Henry     I5ii. 
VII^  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  a  noble  knight,  who  was  so  highly  J^JJ^''^ 
esteemed  by  James  for  his  splendid  virtues,  that  he  made  ment  with 
fcim  at  once  his  chief  cup-bearer,  the  muster  of  his  ord-  fj^J^    **' 
nance,  and  warden  of  the  middle  marches,  incurred  by  his 
severity  in  punishing  robbers,  as  much  hatred  from  the  bor- 
derers, as  he  procured  favour  from  the  king.      On  which 
'tccount,  both  the  English  and  Scots,  whose  licentiousness 
^^  repressed  by  the  necessary  strictness  of  his  judicial  pro- 
<3eedings,  threatened  his  life.     At  an  annual  meeting  which 
'lied  to  be  held  between  the  nations  for  adjusting  compen- 
^tions,  an  altercation  having  arisen,  three  audacious  £ng- 
^Jabmen,  John  Heron,  Lilburn,  and  Starheod,  attacked  him,  ??"^V  *'' 
^He  stabbed  him  with  a  lance  in  the  back,  and  the  others,  Kerr, 
^fter  he  was  wounded,  despatched  him.     When  this  circum- 
^tatice  appeared  likely  to  originate  a  war,  Henry,  who  on 
oi*dinary  occasions  was   not  unjust,  equally  displeased  as 

J«Miie«  at  the  atrocious  murder,  ordered Heron,  lord 

*^f  Ford,  and  warden  of  the  English  borders,  the  brother  of 
''^hn  Heron,  along  with  Lilburn,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
^ots,  for  the  other  two  had  fled.  They  were  accordingly 
^^itunitted  to  Fast  castle,  where  Lilburn  died  in  confine- 
^^t ;  and  it  was  also  resolved,  us  an  expiation  of  so  mani- 
^^t  a  crime,  that  the  future  meetings — the  English  receiv- 
^^g  a  pledge  of  public  faith— should  be  held  upon  the  Scot- 

^^Htoor  of  Brest !     He  H-as  an  enemy  ufrhc  Hamiltons."    From  this,  it  would 

^^^UraUy  lunre  been  expected,  that  he  had  a  well  authenticated  opposite  tale 

^  tdl  M ;  trat  ID  hit  text,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  he  sayi :  "  the  fate  of  the  fleet  was 

^^^^*ciire  i  a  part  nailed  back  and  moaldered  in  neglect,  while  a  part  was  sold 

^*^  ^TBDoe ;  in  particular,  the  great  Michael,  which  ma  purchased  by  Louis 

^t,  on  the  Sd  April,  1514,  for  40,000  ]i\Tes,  from  the  duke  of  Albany,  in 

^4e  tmmt  of  the  Scottish  government ;"  i.  e,  the  whole  vessel  was  bought  by 

^'^^  Cor  abovt  one  half  the  value  her  stores  and  artillery  might  amount  to ; 

^  ^  becaase  Buchanan  used  a  very  common  expression,  « laid  up  to  rot," 

^express  the  &te  of  a  <* sheer  hulk,**  instead  of  saying,  "sold  for  fire-wood,** 

"*  fcUes,  and  he  fiiblet  too  from  hatred  to  the  Hamiltons,  who,  at  any  rate, 

"^  ^  fleet  IB  France,  to  moulder,  or  rot,  or  be  sold,  as  might  be ;  for  Arran 

^^**'^  to  SooCkod  in  September,  1513,  and  the  Michael  was  not  disposed 

•'tiHAe  April  following. 

^OT.    .  2  B 
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BOOK  tish  territory,  and  tliat  English  commissioners 
^^*^  lemnly  declare,  that  their  council  was  not  privy 
1.511.  petration  of  the  deed.  The  other  two  assassin 
the  interior  of  England,  until  the  reign  of  H( 
when,  perceiving  the  young  king  arrogant,  and  i 
pliEiying  his  power,  they  came  from  their  lurk 
Heron,  trusting  to  the  influence  of  his  relation 
home,  and  secretly  suborning  robbers  in  Scotlan 
ed  the  peace,  hoping,  if  war  were  once  declared 
obtain  oblivion  for  the  past,  and  might  inflict  i 
with  impunity.  Starhead  settled  about  ninety 
the  border,  and  thought  himself  safe,  from  the 
which  he  had  removed ;  but  Andrew,  the  son 
Kerr,  who  saw  the  seeds  already  sown  of  a  nev 
ing,'  if  once  arms  were  openly  assumed,  he  woi 
opportunity  of  avenging  his  father's  death,  empk 
his  vassals,  of  the  name  of  Tait,  to  go  in  disgui 
Starhead  to  death.  They  accordingly,  in  the  n 
ed  his  house,  which  he  thought  perfectly  secure, 
far  from  the  borders, — murdered  the  lord  of  tl 
and  cutting  off  his  head,  brought  it  to  Andrei 
as  a  proof  that  he  had  obtained  his  wished- for 
sent  it  to  Edinburgh,  and  caused  it  to  be  aflixe 
most  conspicuous  place.  Of  Heron  we  shall  s 
ward. 

XXVII.  A  new  outrage  following  this  old  ofFen 

ger  of  the  Scottish  king,  which  was  asleep  rathi 

tinct,  revived.     There  was  at  that  time  a  Scottish 

C«ptiire  of  Andrew  Barton,  whose  father's  vessel  had  been 

Andrew     ^^d  himself  killed  by  the  Portuguese.     For  tl 

»hip  hy  the  brought  an  action  in  Flanders, — the  deed  having 

Portu-       petrated  there — in  which  the  Portuguese  were  c 

but  refused  to  pay  the  damages  decreed  against 

ther  would  their  king,  although  James  demande 

his  subjects  to  give  any  satisfaction  for  the  murd< 

bery.     In  consequence,   Andrew — the  son — obt 

his  sovereign,  letters    of  marque  and  reprisal  i 

Portuguese,  and  in  a  few  months  did  them  a  gr 

mischief.     Now,  when  the  French  war  was  ragi 

Julius  n.,  and  when  it  was  understood  that  the  E 


gue^. 
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wodU  Join    the   party  of  Julius,  Portuguese  ambassadors    BOOR 
came  to  Henry,  and  represented :— That  Andrew,  a  bold     ^^'^ 
and  daring  fellow,  who  had  done  them,  the  ancient  allies  of      15^^" 
ibe  Eoglishi  immense  damage,  and  would  certainly,  in  the 
erent  of  a  war.  with  France,  prove  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
English,  could  at  present  be  easily  taken  unawares,  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  odium  of  the  action  averted,  by  stigmatiz- 
ing him  as  a  pirate;  a  proceeding  by  which  Henry  would 
provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  subjects,  and  gratify  their 
wvereign,  his  friend  and  ally. 

xxYiii.  The  English  king,  persuaded  by  this  representa- 
tioDof  the  Portuguese,  despatched  Thomas  Howard,  his  ad- 
miral, to  lie  in  wait  for  Barton,  with  two  of  the  l)est  ships  of 
the  royal  navy  at  the  Downs — sand  hanks  which  are  seen 
it  ebb  tide — and  intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Flan- 
ders; nor  was  it  long  l)efore  they  espied  him  coming  in  a 
small  vessel,*  attended  by  a  sloop,  and  made  towards  him. 
Howard  himself  attacked  Andrew,  with  whom  he  had  a 
sharp  action,  for  although  greatly  superior,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  not  until  the  captain  and  greater  part  of  the  Capture  of 
crew  were  killed,  that  he  took  the  vessel.  In  this  engage-  '^'^  *^** 
ment  Barton  displayed  such  courage,  that  even  when  the  the  Eng 
figbt  seemed  desperate,  although  he  was  severely  wounded,  ^•'***' 
and  bad  one  of  his  legs  broken  by  a  shot,  he  seized  a  drum, 
and  beating  a  charge,  encouraged  his  men  to  fight  bravely 
till  he  expired.  The  sloop,  being  so  unequal  to  the  enemy, 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight,  but  was  captured  after  a 
much  shorter  contest.  The  survivors,  who  were  taken  on 
board  both  vessels,  were  carried  to  London  and  thrown  in- 
to prison,  whence  being  brought  before  the  king,  they  hum- 
Wy  besought  him  for  their  lives, — as  they  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  the  English — and  he,  with  a  haughty  show  of  clemen- 
cy, dismissed  the  poor  guiltless  sailors  unhurt.  Ambassa- 
dors being  sent  by  the  Scottish  king  to  England,  to  com- 
plain that  his  vessels  were  captured  in  time  of  peace,  and  his 
wiilors  killed,  received  for  answer,  that  the  destruction  of 

*  The  name  of  Andrew  Barton's  vessel  was  the  Lion,  and  the  small  sloop, 
Hm  hnuf  Pirwen.  Lord  Thomas  Hou*ard,  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  sons  of 
tlie  eiri  of  Surreyf  commanded  the  English.  Sir  Edward  was  in  the  following 
jnf,mmie  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
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BOOK    pirates  was  no  infringement  of  their  treaty,  nor  any  just 

1^   cause  for  war.      This  contemptuous  4'eply,  justifying   the 

1513.  crime  of  palpable  murder,  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  pro- 
voke war ,-  and  the  English  borderers,  who,  from  the  tran- 
sactions which  were  going  forward,  understood  the  inclina- 
tion of  their  king,  and  being  accustomed  in  times  of  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  hostility^  and 
fond  of  any  disturbance,  began  to  drive  away  the  cattle  from 
the  neighbouring  Scots*  estates. 

XXIX.  Alexander  Hume,  at  that  time  sole  governor  of  the 
whole  Scottish  border — usually  divided  into  three  wardships 
— ^a  great  favourite  with  the  kuig,  but  of  too  fierce  a  dispo- 
sition, when  he  saw  the  king  bent  upon  war,  and  anxious  to 
wipe  away  the  ignominy  sustained  by  these  incursions,  pro- 
mised : — That  he  and  his  relations,  with  their  vassals,  should 
soon  turn  the  rejoicings  of  the  enemy  for  their  success,  in- 
to lamentations  for  their  loss  and  disgrace.     In  order  to 
perform   his  promise,   he  collected  about  three  thousand 
Home  en.  horse,  and  entering  England,  he  pillaged  the  seven  nearest 
Uod.      "   villages  before  any  assistance  could  be  brought  them ;  but 
on  his  return,  laden  with  immense  booty  of  every  descrip- 
tion, his  men,  accustomed  to  robbery,  and  impatient  of  de- 
lay, divided  their  plunder  in  the  enemy's  territory,  and  each 
proceeded  home    with    his   portion    by  the   nearest  route. 
Alexander,  with  a  small  band,  brought  up  the  rear,  to  pro- 
tect  their  retreat;  but  seeing  no  enemy,  while  marching 
incautiously,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  three  hundred  Eng- 
lish, who,   having  watched  an  opportunity,  surprised  him, 
and  put  him  to  flight.     In  this  skirmish,  many  of  the  Scots 
were    killed,    and    two    hundred   taken    prisoners,   among 
whom  was  George  Hume,  a  brother  of  Alexander's,  who 
was  exchanged  by  the  English  for  lord  Heron,  of  Ford, 
who  had  been  many  years  kept  prisoner  in  Scotland,  for 
the  murder  of  Robert  Kerr.     Ail  the  plunder  which  had 
been  taken,  having  gone  on  before,  arrived  safe  in  Scot- 
land. 

XXX.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  inroad  operating  upon 
the  mind  of  the  king,  already  irritated  by  the  circumstances 
before  mentioned,  drove  him  headlong  into  measures  he  had 
been  eagerly  desiring,  and  he  assembled  a  parliament  to  de> 
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liberate  about  war.  In  this  assembly,  the  wiser  part  were  BOOK 
for  avoiding  hostilities,  but  La  Motte,  the  French  anibassa-  ^^^^• 
dor,  by  his  entreaties  and  promises,  Andrew  Foreman,  by 
hb  urgent  letters,  and  the  kin^  by  his  declaration,  urging  a 
rapture,  a  majority  appeared  desirous  to  gratify  himj  while 
the  minority,  fearing  to  exasperate,  withdrew  a  vain  oppo- 
sition, and  war  was  declared  against  the  English,  and  a  day  Ward*, 
appointed  for  assembling  an  army,  a  resolution  of  which  it  l^^\^^^ 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  wjis  more  unwise,  or  fa-  Knjjiand 
tal.  A  herald  was  then  despatched  to  Henry,  at  that  time 
besieging  Tournay,  to  announce  this  determination.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  taking  arms  were : — The  compensa- 
tions claimed  for  losses  had  not  been  granted ;  John  Heron, 
the  murderer  of  Robert  Kerr,  was  allowed  to  be  at  large, 
and  Andrew  Barton,  in  violation  of  the  league  between  the 
nations,  had  been  robbed  and  killed,  by  order  of  the  king 
himself.  But  even  passing  over  these  provocations,  it  was 
impossible  to  allow  the  territories  of  Louis,  king  of  France, 
the  ancient  ally  of  Scotland,  and  of  Charles,  duke  of  Guel- 
derland,  the  king's  relation,  to  be  invaded ;  and  therefore,  if 
this  were  not  stopped,  he  declared  war  against  England. 
Henry,  exulting  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  strength 
of  a  flourishing  kingdom,  united  with  almost  all  Europe  in 
a  league  against  France,  desirous  of  war,  and  ambitious  of 
military  glory,  returned  the  herald  a  more  haughty  answer 
than  was  seemly  for  his  age: — That  he  had  heard  nothing 
from  him,  which  he  had  not  long  expected  from  a  king  re- 
gardless of  all  law,  human  and  divine  ;  that  he  might  act  as 
he  saw  proper,  but  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  desist  from 
a  war  so  prosperously  commenced  for  any  threats  of  his,  nor 
Whe  regard  his  friendship,  having  already  experienced  his 

Wxi.  This  declaration  of  war  being  brought  to  Scotland ; 
one  evening  whilst  the  king,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  set- 
-out for  his  army,  attended  the  vesper  service,  as  he  was 
^ontjin  the  church  at  Linlithgow,  an  old,  venerable  looking 
^Mi,  entered  the  cathedral,  bareheaded — his  liair  of  a  bright 
golden  lustre,  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  but  thinly  scatter- 
ed on  his  smooth  bald  forehead — clothed  in  a  long  azure  co- 
'onred  robe,  and  girt  about  the  niiddle  with  a  Viueu  gwiWe^ 
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BOOK    who  pressing  forward  to  the  king,  through  the  surroui 

^^^^'     crowd,  when  he  reached  him,  bending  over  the  chi 

1513.      which  he  sat,  thus  addressed  him,  witli  emphatic  simpli 

IrnoniB'hcd^*  — ^  ""^  ^^"^ '°  warn  thee  against  proceeding  in  thy  pr 

hy  a  vision  undertaking,  which  admonition,  if  thou  neglectest,  it  wi 

mv  "'"***  fare  well,  either  with  thee,  or  those  who  may  accom 

thurch.       thee.     I  am,  besides,  ordered  to  warn  thee  to  beivare  o 

ing  any  familiarity  in  associating,  or  advising  with  wc 

but  if  thou  dost  otherwise,  it  will  occasion  thy  destru 

and  disgrace.     Having  spoken  thus,  he  mingled  witi 

crowd,  and  after  the  service  was  ended,  when  the  kin] 

quired  for  him,  he  could  nowhere  be  found.     What  rei 

ed  the  occurrence  more  astonishing,  was,  that  of  all 

who  stood  nearest  him,  and  who  had  observed  him,  and 

desirous  of  putting  many  questions  to  him,  no  one  perc 

how  lie  disappeared.     Among  these  was  Sir  David  Lin 

of  the  Mount,  a  man  of  unsuspected  probity  and  ven 

attached  to  literature,  and  during  life,  invariably  oppos 

falsehood;  from  whom  unless  I  had  received  the  stoi 

narrated,  vouched  for  truth,  I  had  omitted  to  notice  i 

one  of  the  commonly  reported  fables.* 

Advances        XXXII.  The  king  set  out  upon  his  intended  exped 

into  Kng-   jjj^j  having  reviewed  his  army  near  Edinburgh,  in  a  few 

after,  he  moved  thence  into  England,  where  he  took  th< 

ties  of  Norham,  Werk,  Ettle,  Ford,  and  several  others 

the  Scottish  borders,  by  storm,  and  wasted  all  the  adjo 

part  of  Northumberland.     In  the  mean  time,  the  kin; 

came  ensnared  in  an  amour  with  a  noble  lady  he  had  i 

prisoner,  the  wife  of  Heron  of  Ford,f  neglected  all  mil 

•  It  is  generally  conjectured,  that  thw  was  a  device  of  the  queen,  ai 
party  averse  to  the  war,  to  operate  on  the  king's  superstition,  and  dive 
from  his  rash  projects  ;  as  was  another  equally  unsuccessful  warning,  gi 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  at  Edinburgh  cross,  when  a  voice  was  heard, 
moning  the  chief  leaders  of  the  army  to  appear  before  "  Plotcock,*'  the  ii 
ruler*8  tribunal. — Pitscottie,  p.  176. 

f  Lindsay,  of  Pitscottie  says,  p.  176,  that  the  archbishop  of  St.  An» 
James*  natural  son,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  n  young  man  of  great  pi 
was  captivated  by  a  daughter  of  lady  Ford's,  at  the  same  time  his  fisth 
enmared  by  her  mother.  In  the  genealogical  table  of  the  house  of  Hef 
daughter  appears  to  have  been  bom  to  Sir  William  Fleron,  who  flfircec< 
bjt>ther  John,  in  14>98,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  did  not  die  till 
\\eber*s  Notes  to  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  a  poem,  p.  187.     It 't  e 
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ifEurs,  and  allowed  his  troops  to  reinaiii  idle,  in  a  country    BOOK 
not  remarkably  fertile ;  provisions,  therefore,  soon  began  to     ^^^^' 
groir  scarce,  nor  was  it  easy  to  bring  them  from  a  distance;     i5i:t 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  dispersing,  left  their  ban- 
ners bat  thinly  attended,  the  nobles  alone  with  their  re- 
litions,  and  a  few  vassals  remained  in  the  camp,  and  even 
these  were  dissatisfied ;  for  the  greater  part  were  of  opin-  His  army 
ion,  that  they  ought  not  to  wait  longer  in  a  country  wast-  ^*»**""^«^ 
ed  with  war,  and  naturally  barren,  but  return  and  attack 
Berwick,  which  they  had  left  behind,  in  which  alone  they 
would  find  greater  reward  for  their  labour,  than  in  all  the 
surrounding  villages  and  castles;  nor  would  the  siege  be 
difficult,  because  both  the  city  and  castle  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  resistance.     The  king  however,  who  thought  no- 
thing too  difficult  for  his  arms,  especially  as  the  English 
were  employed  in  the  French  war,  and  his  vanity  being  en- 
couraged by  sycophants,  imagined  he  could  easily  reduce  it 
npoa  his  return. 

xxxiii.  While  he  thus  trifled  at  Ford,  heralds  were  sent  to 
him  by  the  English,  desiring  him  to  appoint  a  day  and  place 
where  he  would  fight.  On  which,  having  called  a  council 
of  war,  the  majority  were  of  opinion  : — That  he  should  re-  Advised  l«y 
torn,  nor  hazard  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  in  an  engagement,  hi»noi>ie» 
with  so  small  a  force,  especially  as  he  had  already  done  all 
Aat  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  honour,  his  glory,  or  friend- 
ship; nor  did  there  appear  any  sufficient  reason,  why  he 
should  with  so  few,  and  they  fatigued  by  besieging  so  many 
csstles,  attempt  to  engage  such  a  multitude  of  untired  Eng- 
'Wj,  increased  by  new  re-enforcements ;  for  it  was  reported, 
diat  Thomas  Howard  had  that  very  day  arrived  with  six 
diousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers,  sent  back  from  France ;  and 
besides,  it  would  follow,  if  he  retreated,  that  the  English  ar- 
my must  of  necessity  disband,  nor  could  they  again  be  col- 
lected that  year,  as  the  soldiers  must  be  drawn  from  a  dis- 
tance. But  if  he  were  absolutely  determined  to  try  the 
chance  of  a  battle,  it  would  be  better  to  fight  in  his  own 

howercr,  that  lady  Ford  not  only  delayed  all  the  operations  of  the  Scottinh 
■ODHch,  bat  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  Surrey,  to  whom  she  com- 
■MBieitfed  the  mOTemeiitSi  and  state  of  the  Scottish  army. 
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BOOK  country,  where  time,  place,  and  supplies  would  be  more  in  his 
^1^^  own  power ;  yet  when  the  French  ambassador  and  certain 
I5ia     J'rench  stipendiaries  advised   otherwise,  the  king,  anxious 

to  engage,  was  easily  persuaded  that  he  should  there  wail  for 

the  enemy. 

XXXIV.  On  the  day  named  by  the  herald,  when  the  English 
did  not  arrive,  the  Scottish  nobles  seizing  that  opportunity, 
again  waited  on  the  king,  and  represented  to  him : — That  the 
enemy  designedly  protracted  the  time  from  day  to  day, 
while  their  own  force  was  increasing,  and  that  of  the  Scots 
diminishing,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  use  similar  artifice 
with  them ;  for,  when  they  did  not  keep  the  day  set  by 
themselves,  no  disgrace  could  attach  to  the  Scots,  if  they  de- 
parted home  without  fighting,  or  only  fought  when  they  could 
obtain  the  vantage  ground.  The  first  plan  was  for  many 
reasons  the  safest,  but  if  it  was  rejected,  a  convenient  op- 
portunity was  offered  for  practising  the  latter ;  for  the  river 
Till,  whose  banks  were  very  steep,  was  nowhere  fordable^ 
and  had  no  other  passage,  within  some  miles,  except  one 
bridge,  where  an  army  could  cross,  and  there  a  few  could 
oppose  a  very  great  number ;  and  it  was  even  possible,  after 
part  of  the  English  were  passed,  to  plant  their  cannon  ad* 
vantageously  and  beat  down  the  bridge,  so  that  those  who 
had  first  passed  over,  might  be  destroyed  before  assistance 
could  arrive  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  king,  who  ^^ 
proved  of  neither  of  these  advices,  replied  : — Although  there 
were  an  hundred  thousand  English  against  him,  he  would 
fight  them. 

XXXV.  The  whole  nobility  were  offended  at  such  a  rash  re- 
ply. Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  who  far  exceeded 
the  rest  in  years  and  authority,  endeavoured  to  bend  the 
king's  mind  by  a  soothing  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  reasons,  and  point  out  the  advantages  which 

Bariof  An-  would  arise  from  the  two  former  propositions : — Your  majes- 
gus'adnce.  ty^  hag^  said  he,  sufficiently  evinced  your  friendship  for  the 
French  king,  by  turning  a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  army 
from  the  French  against  yourself,  and  prevented  them  from 
overrunning  France  with  their  arms  as  they  had  hoped- 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  materially  hurt  Scot- 
land, because  they  cannot  long  continue  encamped  in  a  cold 


lie  deter 
mines  to 
fight. 
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coontrjr,  already  wasted  by  all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  na-    BOOK 
iniilly  not  fertile ;  besides,  the  winter  approaches,  which  in      ^^^^ 
tliese  northern  climates,  commences  early.     As  to  die  am*  .   I5I3. 
biMador's  urging  us  so  strongly  to  fight,  I  think  it  ought  nei- 
tber  to  appear  new  nor  wonderful,  if  a  stranger,  who  does 
not  regard  the  common  advantage  of  the  parties,  but  the 
private  interest  of  his  own  nation,  should  be  so  prodigal  of 
fareign  blood.     His  demand  is,  besides,  sufficiently  impu- 
dent; for  he  asks  from  the  Scots,  what  the  French  king,  an 
exceedingly  wise  prince,  would  not  himself  think  advisable 
to  be  done  for  his  own  kingdom  and  dignity.     Nor  was  the 
lost  of  this  army  to  be  deemed  trifling,  because  their  number 
was  sniallf  for  it  contained  all  who  were  eminent  for  valour, 
authority^  or  wisdom,  in  Scotland ;  and  they  being  cut  off, 
the  remaining  crowd  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  victor. 
Besides,  protracting  the  war  is  both  more  safe  for  the  present, 
and  more  useful  for  the  main  object ;  because,  if  Louis  thinks 
the  English  ought  to  be  exhausted  by  expense,  or  worn  out 
by  deky,  what  can  be  done  more  adapted  to  the  present 
stale  of  a£5iirs  than  that  we  compel  the  enemy  to  divide  his 
forces;  that  we  keep  one  part  of  his  army  constantly  em- 
pk>yed  in  watching  us,  lest  we  should  invade  them  ;  and  by 
the  fear  of  this,  through  our  means  relieve  France  from  a 
great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  war.     Enough  too,  I  think, 
has  been  done  for  glory  and  show,  under  which  I  fear  some 
men,  braver  in  words  than  in  action,  disguise  their  rashness ; 
finr  what  can  occur  more  splendid  to  the  king,  than  to  have 
demdished  so  many  castles,  wasted  the  enemy's  country,  and 
from  such  an  extensive  devastation  to  have  carried  off  so 
modi  plunder,  that  years  of  peace  will  not  restore  the  coun- 
try so  grievously  desolated  ?  And  what  greater  advantage  can 
we  expect  from  the  war,  than  that,  after  such  an  expedition, 
in  which  we  have  acquired  so  much  renown,  and  our  enemy 
so  ranch  shame  and  disgrace,  we  should  refresh  our  soldiers, 
and  enjoy  quietly  our  glory  and  wealth  ;  besides,  that  victory 
which  is  obtained  by  wisdomt  rather  than  arms,  is  the  most 
glorious  for  a  general,  as  no  share  can  be  claimed  by  the 
commoD  soldier. 

XXXVI.  Although  all  who  were  present  assented  to  what 
was  said,  yet  the  king  having  solemnly  sworn,  that  he  would 
vni.  II.  2  c 


thfrarmy. 
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BOOK  fight  the  English,  heard  the  discourse  with  impatience] 
^^^^'  ordered  Douglas  to  go  home  if  he  was  afraid.  Angus, 
1513.      already  foresaw  the  end  to  which  the  rashness  of  the 

2"  king!'  would  precipitate  every  thing,  burst  into  tears,  and  as 
as  able  to  speak,  shortly  replied : — If,  said  he,  my  pai 
does  not  free  me  from  arty  suspicion  of  cowardice,  I  d 
know  what  can  ;  certainly,  as  long  as  my  body  was  ca 
of  exertion,  I  never  spared  it,  either  for  promotioj 
safety  of  my  country,  or  the  honour  of  my  king;  but 
when  my  advice,  by  which  only  I  can  be  serviceable, 
spised,  I  leave  here  my  two  sons,  who,  next  to  my  coi 
are  most  dear  to  me,  and  my  friends  and  relations, 
talnly  the  strongest  pledges  of  my  affection  for  yo 
and  the  commonwealth ;  and  I  pray  God,  that  my  fears 
prove  groundless,  for  I  would  rather  be  esteemed  a 

He  lesres  prophet,  than  that  what  I  fear  should  come  to  pass, 
ing  said  this,  he  accepted  his  discharge,  and  departed. 
XXXV 1 1.  The  other  nobles,  when  they  saw  it  impo 
to  bring  over  the  king  to  their  opinion,  adopted  the 
best  plan ;  and,  as  they  were  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
my — ^for  they  had  discovered  by  their  spies,  that  the 
lish  army  was  twenty-six  thousand  men  strong — tool 
vantage  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  encamped  on 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  situate  where  the  CI 
mountains  gradually  decline  into  the  plain,  is  of  moc 
size,  and  accessible  by  a  narrow  sloping  pass ;  this  app 
they  fortified  with  their  brass  guns.  In  their  rear 
mountains,  from  whose  base  arose  a  marsh,  which,  sti 
ing  to  the  left,  covered  that  flank ;  on  the  right  rai 
river  Till,  whose  banks  are  very  steep,  across  which 
was  a  bridge  not  far  from  the  camp.  The  English, 
they  learned  by  their  spies  that  they  could  not  approac 
Scottish  lines  without  certain  ruin,  directed  their  c 
away  from  the  river,  and  made  a  feint,  as  if  they  inu 
to  leave  the  enemy  to  march  upon  Berwick,  and  thus 
ceed  straight  into  the  nearest  Scottish  county,  by  fa 
most  fertile,  and  retaliate,  by  inflicting  a  greater  dii 
than  they  had  received.  These  suspicions  were  incr 
by  a  report,  either  rashly  spread  a  few  days  before  ai 
the  common  soldiers,  or  intentionally  raised  by  the  Ei 
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in  order  to  draw  their  enemy  from  their  commandmg  sta-  BOOK 
tioD  into  the  plain.  'I'he  king,  who  could  not  endure  the  ^^1^- 
idetoThis  country  being  ravaged,  set  fire  to  his  forage  and  1513. 
bots,  and  removed  his  camp,  while  a  cloud  of  smoke  spread- 
ing wkle  over  the  river,  concealed  their  movements  from  the 
English.  Thus  the  Scots  marching  through  an  open  coun- 
tiy,  by  the  river  side,  and  the  English  by  a  circuitous  and 
rongber  road,  both  unknown  to  each  other,  arrived  near 
Flodden,  a  very  high  hill,  at  which  place  the  ground  be- 
comes more  level,  stretching  almost  into  a  plain,  and  the  ri- 
ver is  passable  by  a  bridge  at  Twesel,  and  by  a  ford  at  Mil- 
ferd.*  On  their  arrival,  the  English  ordered  their  advan- 
ced guard  tp  pass  the  bridge  with  their  artillery,  and  the 
Bain  body  to  cross  at  the  ford,  that  the  line  of  battle  being 
fanned  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  might  be 
l^aoed  in  a  situation  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  Su- 
perior in  numbers,  they  arranged  their  army  into  two  di- 
visions, either  of  which  nearly  equalled  the  whole  Scottish 
force. 

XXXVIII.  In  the  first  division,  Thomas  Howard,  the  ad- 
ninl,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  with  the  sea  forces 
to  his  father's  assistance,  led  the  centre,  £xlmund  Howard 
the  right  wing,  and  Marmaduke  Constable  the  left.  The 
other  body,  divided  likewise  into  three,  was  placed  in  reserve  ; 
the  right  commanded  by  Dacres,  the  left  by  £xlward  Stan- 
di and  the  centre  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  generalissimo. 
The  Scots,  who,  from  their  smaller  number,  could  not  divide 
their  army  into  so  many  parts,  without  weakening  their  front, 
drew  up  their  forces  in  four  battalia,  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  three  of  whom  were  to  advance  against  the  ene- 
niy,  and  the  fourth  to  remain  in  reserve.  The  king  led  the 
centre ;  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  commanded  the  right  wing, 
to  which  was  attached  Alexander,  lord  Hume,  and  the 
March  men ;  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Gilles- 
pie Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  the  left.  Hepburn,  earl  of 
Bothwell,  and  his  vassals,  with  the  rest  of  the  Lothian  no- 
'^y,  were  in  the  reserve.  The  Gordons  began  the  battle  ^^^^^  ^ 
Iniskly,  and  in  a  short  time,  put  the  left  wing  of  the  English  FloddMw 

•  Should  be  MilfieH,  but  it  w  also  •tylcd  Mylforde  by  Halle 
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BOOK  to  flight,  but  on  their  return  from  pursuing  the  fugitiveSi 
**"•  found  the  other  divisions  of  their  army  almost  all  routed ; 
ISlS,  for  the  left  wing,  in  which  Lennox  and  Argyle  were,  excit* 
ed  by  the  success  of  their  companions,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  La  Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  who  strove 
to  prevent  them  precipitating  themselves  upon  their  ruin, 
rushed  rashly  upon  the  enemy  in  a  disorderly  manner,  leav- 
ing their  colours  behind.  These  were  not  only  received  by 
their  opponents  in  front  in  good  order,  but  were  attacked  in 
rear  by  another  body  of  English,  and  almost  wholly  an- 
nihilated. The  king's  division  and  Hepburn's,  with  the  men 
of  Lothian,  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  immense  slaugh- 
ter ensued  on  each  side,  while  both,  though  fatigued,  con- 
tinued the  engagement  till  night.  Many  noblemen  fell  in 
the  king's  division.  They  who  reckon  the  number  of  the 
slain,  by  the  number  of  individuals  taken  from  each  parish, 
make  the  amount  of  the  Scots  who  were  slain  in  this  battle, 
above  five  thousand ;  but  almost  all  these  consisted  of  the 
noblest  and  the  bravest,  who  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
survive  their  friends*  Of  the  English  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber were  killed,  but  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  common 
soldiery.* 

•  In  the  accounts  of  this  unfortunate  battle,  the  English  and  Scottish  his- 
torians differ  in  some  of  the  particuhurs,  especially  in  the  disposition  of  the 
troops.  All  agree  in  the  arrangement  of  the  English ;  but  Buchanan  appears 
to  hare  been  misled  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Scots,  by  the  left  wing  ha\Tng 
advanced  first,  and  thence  styled  the  ran ;  whereas,  in  general,  the  right  used 
to  be  the  van.  The  English  right,  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  was  oppo«d 
to  Huntly  and  Hume,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  ;  of  course  they  were  on  the 
Scottish  left;  to  the  admiral,  Crawford  and  Montrose  were  opposed,  so  that 
they  also  must  have  been  on  the  left ;  Lennox  and  Arg>'le  were  attacked  in 
flank  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  which  marks  their  situation  on  the  right  /  the 
king  and  Surrey  encountered,  each  commanding  the  centre  divisions.  The 
battle  commenced  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  Dacre's  cavalry  support- 
ed Howard,  and  enabled  him  to  rally  after  he  was  broken ;  Hepburn's  [Both- 
well's]  reserve  re-enforced  the  king ;  where  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  fought 
is  uncertain.  James  fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  division,  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  engagement,  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  admiral,  after 
he  had  routed  Crawford  and  Montrose,  and  in  rear  by  Stanley,  after  he  had 
dispersed  Lennox  and  Argyle.  He  fell  amid  heaps  of  his  nobles,  pierced  by 
an  arrow,  and  mortally  wounded  on  the  head  with  a  bill.  Twelve  eari^  and 
about  fifty  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  fell  with  the  king,  together  with  the  aicb- 
blbhop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  number  of  dignified  clergymen. 
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XXXIX.  Sucli  was  ike  celebrated  battle  of  Flodden,  re^  nooK 
oMricsble,  among  the  iew  overthrows  of  the  Scots,  not  so  ^^^* 
much  for  the  number  of  the  slain — for  often  double  the  151S. 
nmnber  perished  in  their  battles— as  for  the  destruction  of 
(iie  king  and  the  principal  nobility,  which  left  few  remaining 
capihle  of  governing  the  multitude,  naturally  fierce  and  li- 
oentioas  when  there  are  any  hopes  of  impunity.  Two  de- 
icriptions  of  men,  however,  derived  an  accession  of  wealth 
fifom  the  calamity  of  the  rest.  The  opulent  churchmen, 
whole  insolence  was  so  much  increased  by  this  disaster,  that, 
not  ooQtent  with  their  own  function,  they  grasped  at  every 
high  oflBoe  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  mendicant  friars,  then 
the  most  strictly  religious  species  of  monks,  who  had  tlie 
money  which  those  who  fell  in  battle  had  deposited  for  se* 
curity  in  their  hands ;  but  having  received  it  without  wit- 
nesses, they  retained  it,  and  becoming  greatly  enriched  by 
this  plonder,  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  ancient  discipline. 
Nor  were  there  wantuig  among  them,  wretches  who  ap- 
proved of  this  species  of  gain,  as  a  sacred  and  pious  fraud, 
who  contended  that  the  money  could  not  have  been  expend- 
ed to  greater  advantage,  than  by  being  given  to  holy  men, 
whose  prayers  would  redeem  tlie  deceased  from  the  terrors 
ofponishment  Such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  combatanu, 
'  that,  at  night,  both  parties  retired  fatigued,  and  ignorant  of 
owh  other's  condition;  while  the  soldiers  of  Alexander 
Home,  who  had  remained  entire,  gathered  a  great  part  of 
the  spoil  at  their  ease.  Next  morning,  Dacre,  being  sent 
with  the  horse  to  reconnoitre,  when  he  came  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  found  the  brass  cannon  of  the  Scots  deserted, 
sod  the  greater  part  of  the  dead  stripped,  sent  for  Howard, 
who  leisurely  collected  the  spoil,  and  celebrated  the  victory 
vith  great  rejoicings. 

XL.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  king.  Uncertain. 

The  English  affirm  that  he  was  killed  in  battle;  the  Scots,  ^^^^igf^j. 

00  the  other  hand,  assert,  that  there  were  many  that  day 

cbthed  in  armour  similar  to  what  the  king  usually  wore, 

partly  lest  the  enemy  should  chiefly  aim  at  one  alone,  on 

whose  life  hung  victory,  and  the  issue  of  the  war ;  or  if  the 

king  should  chance  to  be  slain,  that  the  troops  might  not 

be  disheartened,  or  think  that  they  had  lost  him,  so  long  as 


tures  re- 
•pocting  it. 
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BOOK  others,  armed  and  accoutred  like  him,  were  seen  in  the 
^^^^'  field,  witnessing  their  brave  or  cowardly  conduct ;  that  one 
1513.  of  these,  Alexander  Elphinstone,  was  very  like  the  king  in 
stature  and  appearance,  and  he  being  clothed  in  royal  in- 
signia, was  followed  by  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  who  mis- 
took him  for  the  monarch,  and  were  killed  bravely  fighting 
around  him ;  but  that  James  himself  repassed  the  Tweed, 
and  was  killed  near  the  town  of  Kelso,  by  the  vassals  of 
Hume ;  but  it  is  not  said,  whether  by  his  orders,  or  by  the 
rashness  of  the  men,  who  wished  to  please  their  master,  a 
factious  noble,  who  hoped,  on  the  king's  death,  to  escape 
punishment,  but  feared,  If  he  survived,  to  be  called  to  ao- 
Conjec-  count  for  his  inactivity  in  the  battle.  Other  conjectures  are 
added.  On  the  night  following  this  unfortunate  battle,  the 
abbey  of  Kelso  was  taken  possession  of  by  Kerr,  an  inti« 
mate  of  Hume's,  and  the  abbot  ejected — which  it  is  not 
likely  he  durst  have  done,  unless  the  king  had  been  killed 
— also  David  Galbreath,  himself  one  of  Hume^s  family,  at 
the  time  the  regent  John  prosecuted  the  Humes,  is  said  to 
have  strongly  blamed  the  cowardice  of  his  fellows,  for  al- 
lowing a  stranger  to  tyrannise  over  them,  when  he,  with  six 
private  companions,  hod  checked  the  insolence  of  the  king 
at  Kelso;  but  these  reports  are  in  general  esteemed  so 
doubtful,  that  upon  Hume's  trial  before  James,  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, the  king's  natural  son,  they  never  were  brought  against 
him.* 

*  The  various  reports  respecting  the  king,  which  Buclmnan  mentions,  had 
arisen  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Scots  to  believe  his  death  ;  for  notwith- 
standing all  his  faults,  he  appears  to  have  been  passionately  loved  by  his  sub- 
jects. It  is  now  ascertained,  that  his  body  was  found  in  the  field,  and  sent  to 
England.  Dacre,  in  a  letter  to  Surrey,  informs  him,  that  he  found  the  body 
of  James,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  Berwick.  Now  Dacre,  from  havii^ 
been  frequently  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Scottish  court,  knew  Jaoies 
well :  "  At  Berwick  it  was  embowclled,  embalmed,  cered,  and  closed  in  lead, 
and  secretly,  among  other  things,  conveyed  to  Newcastle,  thence  it  was  csr- 
ried  to  London.'* — Lambe's  Notes  to  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Stow,  in  hs 
surrey  of  London,  says  it  was  carried  **  to  the  monastery  of  Sheyne,  in  Sor- 
ry, where  it  remained  for  a  time,  in  what  order  I  am  not  certaine ;  but  sinee 
the  dissolution  of  that  house,  in  the  reygne  of  Edward  the  sizt,  Henry  Ony, 
duke  of  Suffolke,  being  lodged,  and  keeping  house  there,  I  have  been  diewed 
the  same  bodie,  so  lapped  in  lead,  and  other  rubble.  Since  the  whidi  ^m$t 
workmen  there,  for  their  foolish  plriwure,  hewed  off  his  head ;  and  Lvieefet 
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zu.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  must  not  conceal,  BOOK 
which  I  heard  from  Laurence  Telfer,  an  honest  and  learned  _  ___^ 
man,  then  one  of  the  king's  pages,  who  was  a  spectator  of  i^lfi 
the  batde — he  said,  that  after  the  day  was  lost,  he  saw  the 
king  cross  the  Tweed  upon  horseback.  Many  other  per- 
ions  affirming  the  same  thing,  a  report  was  current  for  many 
yesn,  that  the  king  was  alive,  and  would  appear  after- 
wards, haTing  gone  to  Jerusalem  to  perform  the  religious 
vow  which  he  had  sworn  ; — a  report  equally  vain  with  that 
spread  by  the  Britons  respecting  Arthur,  and,  a  few  years 
ago^  by  the  Burgundians  respecting  Charles.  It  is  certain 
theEo^ish  found  a  body  either  of  king  James  or  Alexander 
Elpbinstone,*  surrounded  by  an  immense  number  of  the 
slain,  which  they  carried  to  the  interior  of  England  ;  and  to 
show  their  inexpiable  hatred  for  the  dead, — whether  more 
barbarously  or  foolishly,  I  shall  not  determine, — kept  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  unburied,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  borne 
sacrilegious  arms  against  pope  Julius,  who  was  then  in  al- 
liance with  the  English ;  or,  as  others  say,  because  he  was  a 
peijured  man,  who,  against  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  had 
carried  on  war  against  Henry  VIII. ;  neither  of  which  accu- 
sations ought  to  have  been  urged  against  him,  either  by  a 
king,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  not  firm  to  the  profession  of 
sny  Christian  creed,  nor  by  a  people  who  had  so  often  car- 
ried on  war  against  the  llomish  church.     Not  to  mention  n 

Yoang;  master  glaxier  to  queen  Elisabeth,  feelingpe  a  sweet  savour  to  come 
fiov  tkence,  and  seeing  this  same  dried  from  all  moisture,  and  yet  the  form 
nflHDiing  with  the  haire  of  the  head  and  beard  red,  brought  it  to  London 
to  liii  house,  in  Wood  Street,  where,  for  a  time,  he  kept  it  for  its  sweetness, 
^  in  the  end,  caused  the  sexton  of  that  church,  St.  Michael's,  M''ood  Street, 
^  livy  it  among  otbei  bones  taken  out  of  their  chamel"  This  account  co- 
^^oitt  with  a  letter  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIIL,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
bodj  being  deposited  in  a  respectable  place,  but  not  in  sacred  ground,  and 
•shorts  him,  on  account  of  James'  regal  dignity,  and  his  affinity  to  himself,  to 
cuKkiffl  to  be  buried  with  due  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  ;  which, 
■otvitfastanding  he  had  died  under  excommunication,  his  holiness  authorized 
Ua  to  do^  «  because  he  had  been  informed,  that,  in  his  last  moments,  he  had 
P^  lOBe  signs  of  repentance !"  The  inexorable  tyrant  refused  to  allow  th« 
Im  hoiMMn  to  be  paid  to  his  relation,  and  the  royal  remains  were  exposed 
to  tiM  eoaiumelj  rnentioned  by  Stow ;  but  the  disgrace  attaches  to  the  memo- 

*  Flist  created  lord  Elphinstone,  151 1,  two  years  before  the  battle. 
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BOOK  number  of  Snglish  kings  who  were  perjured,  accortling  to  the 
Xni.  testimony  of  their  own  writers ;  take  as  a  specimen,  William 
l&ia  Rufus,  mentioned  by  Polydore  and  Grafton ;  Henry  I.,  by 
Thomas  Walsingham,  in  the  Hypodigmate  Normanitt;  Ste- 
phen, by  Newburry,  Grafton  and  Polydore ;  Henry  11^  by 
Newburry,  Grafton  and  Polydore ;  Richard  I.,  Hypodigmate 
Nornianiae;  Henry  HI.,  Hypodigmate  Normaiiiae,  Graftoiii 
Walsingham  ;  Edward  L,  Walsingham.  And  these  I  have 
selected,  not  from  the  first  kings  of  the  Saxon  race,— a  great 
many  of  whom  might  have  been  adduced, — ^but  from  the 
Norman  family,  whose  posterity  still  fill  the  throne,  and  un« 
der  whom  England  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity ;  on 
purpose  to  admonish  those,  who  bear  with  so  much  pa- 
tience the  perjury  of  their  own  monarchs,  not  to  be  so  se- 
vere upon  those  of  strangers,  especially  when  the  blame  of 
the  crimes  which  they  allege,  must  rest  with  those  who  first 
violated  the  truce. 

xLii.  fiut  to  return  to  the  history.  Thomas  Howard 
would  have  reaped  great  glory  from  this  victory  over  the 
Scots,  had  his  moderation  equalled  his  fortune ;  but,  intoxi* 
cated  with  success,  and  forgetful  of  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  he  made  his  domestics  wear  upon  the  badges  they 
Howard's  Carried  on  their  left  arms, — as  is  usual  in  England, — a  white 
arrogance.  \[qj^^  jjis  own  arms,  standing  over  n  red  lion  rampant ;  yet, 
as  if  providence  meant  to  humble  such  insolent  boasting,  al- 
most none  of  his  posterity  of  either  sex,  departed  this  life 
without  some  mark  of  ignominy  or  misfortune.  James,  as 
he  was  greatly  beloved  while  alive,  so  when  dead,  his  me- 
mory was  cherished  with  an  affection  beyond  what  I  have 
ever  read,  or  heard  of  being  entertained  for  any  other  king. 
This  perhaps,  was  occasioned  as  much  by  a  comparison  of 
the  evils  which  preceded  his  reign,  and  an  anticipation  of 
those  which  were  about  to  follow,  as  by  his  illustrious  quali- 
ties, or  even  his  popular  vices,  which  attracted  the  vulgar 
by  their  affinity  to  certain  virtues.  He  was  of  an  athletic 
form,  a  pro)ier  height,  and  dignified  countenance.  Hu 
genius  was  quick,  but,  by  the  vice  of  the  times,  uncultivated. 
One  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  nation  he  eagerly  follow- 
ed ;  he  was  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
a  skill  wliich  in  former  days,  was  common  to  all  the  Scottish 
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DobQity,  who  were  constantly  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  BOOK 
He  was  easy  of  access,  condescending  in  his  answers,  just     ^^'^ 


in  pronouncing  judgment,  and  so  moderate  in  inflicting  pu-  1513. 
nishmeDt,  that  all  might  easily  perceive  he  was  unwillingly 
foroed  to  award  it  He  bore  the  malevolent  speeches  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  with  such 
greatness  of  mind,  produced  by  the  tranquillity  of  a  good 
conscienoe,  and  the  confidence  in  his  own  innocence,  that  he 
not  only  did  not  resent  them,  but  never  even  used  any  angry 
expressions.  Among  these  virtues,  some  vices  obtruded,  Charactct 
which  arose  from  his  too  great  desire  of  popularity ;  for  ®^  ''•"•^ 
while  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  avarice,  in- 
curred by  his  father,  and  to  attract  the  aflection  of  the  com- 
mon people  by  sumptuous  buildings,  by  ^the  exhibition  of 
tournaments  and  spectacles,  and  by  immoderate  gifts,  he  re- 
duced himself  to  such  poverty,  that  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
he  might  have  extinguished  the  affection  of  former  times, 
by  the  hatred  he  would  have  excited  by  new  taxes ;  so  that 
perhaps  upon  the  whole,  his  death  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  for  himself  rather  fortunate,  than  premature. 

CVI.  James  V. 

ZLiir.  James  IV.  at  his  death,  left  Margaret  his  wife,  with  junet  V. 
two  sons,^  the  eldest  of  whom  hod  not  completed  his  second 
year;  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  the  parliament  assem- 
Ued  at  Stirling,  and  declared  him  king,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  Then,  directing  their  attention  to  ar- 
nnge  the  new  government,  they  at  length  began  to  perceive 
the  extent  of  their  calamity ;  for  almost  all  the  nobility  who 
possessed  either  authority  or  experience  being  killed,  the 
majority  of  those  who  remained,  were  unfit,  on  account  of 
their  youth  and  incapacity  for  business,  to  undertake  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  such  troublous  times.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  survivors  who  were  possessed  of  any 
abilities,  were  ambitious,  avaricious,  and  averse  to  peace. 
Alexander  Hume,  the  governor  of  all  the  borders,  who  had 


*  Thb  eq^retsion  is  fM»rcely  acciimte.  Alexander,  the  second  son,  was  not 
fwntiQ  aOtli  April  15141,  7  months  and  21  days  after  his  father's  death — 
Rii 
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obtained  great  reputation  and  wealth,  during  the  life  of  the 
king,  upon  his  death  became  possessed  of  almost  royal 
power,  in  the  counties  bordering  upon  England ;  but  actu- 
ated by  a  criminal  ambition,  he  encouraged  outrage  and  rob- 
bery, because,  by  attaching  to  himself  daring  and  desperate 
characters,  he  hoped  to  open  the  road  to  greater  power, — a 
pernicious  design,  and  fatal  in  the  issue. .  To  him  was  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  regions  on  this  side  of  the 
Forth — those  lying  beyond  were  intrusted  to  Alexander 
Gordon,*  that  they  might  reduce  the  factious  to  order. 
The  name  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  the  queen,  for  the 
king,  in  the  will  which  he  had  made  before  setting  out  to 
the  war,  had  appointed  her,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  be  at  the 
liead  of  the  government  as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried ; 
and  this,  although  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  first  example  of  female  government  among  the 
Scots,  yet,  from  the  scarcity  of  noblemen,  appeared  tolera- 
ble, especially  to  such  as  were  desirous  of  peace. 

xLiv.  She  did  not,  however,  long  exercise  this  office,  for 
before  the  end  of  spring  she  married  Archibald  Douglas, 
^*  Angurand  ^^^^  ^^  Angus,  the  foremost  of  Scottish  youth  in  descent, 
loses  the  comeliness,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment;  and  the  seeds 
of  discord  were  sown  before  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
sprung  up  at  first  among  the  ecclesiastics ;  for,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  nobility,  the  clergy  possessed  a  majority  in 
every  parliament,  a  number  of  whom,  intent  upon  private  ad- 
vantage, amassed  such  wealth  in  the  midst  of  the  public  dis- 
tress, that  nothing  contributed  more  to  their  destruction, 
than  the  immoderate  power  which  they  afterward  used  with 
intolerable  arrogance.  Alexander  Stuart,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  being  killed  at  Flodden,  three  different  competi- 
tors started  for  the  see  with  various  pretensions.  Gavin 
Douglas,  trusting  to  the  splendour  of  his  family,  his  own 
virtue  and  learning,  and  his  nomination  by  the  queen,  took 
possession  of  the  castle.  John  Hepburn,  abbot  of  St  An* 
drews,  who,  before  the  archbishop  was  appointed,  collected 
the  revenues  as  proctor,  a  powerful,  factious,  and  cunning 
priest,  being  chosen  by  liis  monks, — with  whom  he  contend- 
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cd  the  right  of  election  lay  by  ancient  custom, — as  successor    BOOK 
to  the  deceased,  drove   the  servants  of  Gavin  from  the     ^^^^ 
castle,  and  fortified  it  with  a   strong  garrison.      Andrew     I5I4^ 
Foreman,  who  had  ingratiated  himself  highly  by  his  former  ^o^\/^' 
senrices  with  the  courts,  both  of  Rome  and  of  France,  be*  Andre-vs. 
sides  the  bishopric  of  Moray,  which  he  held  in  Scotland, 
bad  received  from  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  the  arch- 
bbhopric  of  Bourges;  and  Julius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  on  his 
departure,  loaded  him  with  honours  and  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, bestowed  on  him  tlie  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews, 
and  the  very  rich  abbacies  of  Dunfermline  and  Aberbroth- 
ick,  and  likewise  appointed  him  his  legate,  a  latere.     But  so 
great  then  was  the  power  of  Hepburn, — the  Humes  being 
still  in  alliance  with  him,— that  noperson  could  be  found,  who 
dared  to  publish  the  pope's  bull  for  Foreman's  election ;  un- 
til Alexander  Hume,  by  great  promises,  and  besides  other 
gifts,  the  abbacy  of  Coldingham  for  his  youngest  brother 
David,  was  gained  over  to  the  apparently  honourable  cause 
—for  the  Foremans  being  vassals  to  the  Humes,  the  request 
did  not  appear  improper — ^and  procured  its  promulgation  at 
Edinborgh ;  which  proceeding  was  the  origin  of  the  im- 
mense mischiefs  that  followed,  for  Hepburn  being  a  man  of 
M  imperious  disposition,  from  that  time  incessantly  plotted 
the  destruction  of  the  Humes. 

XL?.  The  queen,  while  regent,  performed  one  action  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered ;  she  wrote  to  her  brother  to  ab- 
stain from  hostility,  in  consideration  of  herself  and  her  young 
children,  requesting,  that  he  would  not  disturb  with  foreign 
^"v,  his  nephew's  kingdom,  divided  into  so  many  internal 
factions,  but  rather  respecting  his  age  and  relationship,  de- 
fend him  against  the  injuries  of  others.  Henry  replied  in  a 
noMe,  and  truly  royal  spirit : — that  he  would  maintain  peace 
'^ith  the  Scots  who  were  inclined  for  peace,  and  war  with 
those  who  wished  for  war.*     When  the  queen  by  her  mar- 

•Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  quotes,  from  original  letters  of 
^  Uicre,  an  account  of  aome  border  incursions,  which  were  made  in  obedi- 
•■tt  to  Ae  orders  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  he  thinks  completely  overturns  tlic 
'^^cvloiii  praises  bestowed  on  Henry's  lenity  at  this  crisis.  As  Henry  ap- 
P*«»  m  oonmon  with  his  crowned  brethren,  to  have  entertained  very  Httio 
?"ip<di7  for  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  the  accident  of  birth  made  sub^ccUt 
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BOOK    riage,  lost  the  regency,  the  nobility  openly  divided  into  two 
^^^^     factions.     The  Douglas  party  desired,  that  the  sovereign 
1514.      power  should  remain  with  her,  and  a  peace,  not  only  useful, 
about  fill-  ^^^  necessary,  be  preserved  with  the  English.     The  other 
iiig  the  re- party,  of  whom  Hume  was  the  chief,  pretended  a  show  of 
^'^'        regard  for  their  country,  and  the  ancient  mode  of  electing 
regents.     They  declared  they  would  preserve  whatever  ho- 
nour belonged  to  the  queen,  as  far  as  the  laws,  and  public 
advantage  would  allow ;  of  which  they  had  already  given 
proof,  in  obeying  her  government,  although  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  to  which  they  were  not  obliged 
by  statute,  but  induced  by  affection ;  and  still,  if  any  ho- 
nourable or  fair  pretext  could  be  shown,  would  continue  to 
obey.     But  when  she  herself  by  marrying,  had  of  her  own 
accord  retired  from  the  regency,  there  couid  be  no  indignity 
in  substituting  another  to  fill  the  situation  she  had  deserted, 

it  is  not  improbable  that  our  historians  may  have  misplaced  their  encomiums  on  ^ 
this  occasion ;  but  it  is  a  wanton  sporting  with  the  credibility  of  all  histoiy,  toe: 
resort  constantly  to  a  charge  of  fable,  upon  the  discovery  of  every  little  dis^-* 
crepancy  between  history  and  official  papers.  The  writers  of  official  con 
pondence  have  temptations  to  falsify,  which  can  have  little  influence  upon 
man  who  writes  in  his  closet,  and  for  posterity ;  and  the  official  papers  of  g» 
nation  or  party,  are  very  far  from  being  safe  guides  for  the  historian  of 
enemy.  In  our  own  day,  state  papers,  manifestos,  royal  proclamations,  ^ 
other  official  et  ceteras,  arc  notorious  for  mis-statements,  and  false  colonrir-^ 
nor  were  politicians  of  old  more  remarkable  for  their  love  of  truth  tlian 
are  now.  English  accounts  must  not,  therefore,  be  over-rated,  especiall^^^ 
they  confessed  themselves,  of  what  they  heard,  **  al's  not  gospel."  U^^^ 
however,  Mr.  Pinkerton's  deduction  bears,  as  several  of  his  inferences  do,  < 

marks  of  too  great  an  anxiety  to  contradict  established  historians,  upon  "t 

authority  of  "  original  papers,"  though,  as  a  discoverer,  he  may  perhapv 
pardoned  for  prizing  the  invaluable  treasure  a  little  highly.  The  comipu^'* 
ence  of  Dacre  refers  to  border  inroads,  which  although  fierce  and  cruel,  -^^ 
inconsistent  with  humanity,  were  comparatively  little  cared  about  by  our  ^^ 
torians ;  the  lenity  which  they  praise  in  Henry,  was  his  abstaining  in  such  ^ 
cumstances,  from  invasions  similar  to  those  of  Edward  I.  or  III.  From  "^ 
same  correspondence,  Mr.  P.  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  under  the  month  November^  ^ 
*'  Nor  among  the  smaller  events  of  this  period,  must  it  be  omitted,  that  . 
Kerr,  of  Fernihurst,  entered  by  force  upon  the  abbey  of  Kelso,  and  enj^, 
his  intrusion  "  and  in  a  note  adds,  **  This  intelligence,  of  November  1^ 
shows  the  error  of  Buchanan  and  others,  who  date  this  event  in  Septem  '^ 
and  build  upon  it  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  death  of  James  IV. "  JT^ 
the  truth  is,  Buchanan  builds  nothing  upon  it  at  all,  he  mentions  it  sior* 
as  a  very  vague  rumour ;  *<  addunt  et  alias  conjecturas/'  are  his  expressions  - 
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anil  which,  indeed  the  ancient  laws  refused  her;  for  they  did    BOOK 
not  suffer  women  to  administer  the  government,  even  in     ^m* 


limes  of  tranquillity,  much  less  in  such  turbulent  times  as      TIuT 
these,  when  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  authority  could 
scarcely  apply  remedies  to  so  many  pressing  evils. 

ILYI.  While  both  factions  disputed  pertinaciously  about 

electing  a  regent,  and  either  througli  improper  ambition  or 

private  hatred,  passed  over  those  who  were  present,  and 

tamed  to  John,  duke  of  Albany,  then  residing  in  France, 

where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation ;  William  Elphinston, 

bishop  of  Aberdeen,  is  said  to  have  pathetically  deplored 

the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to  have  greatly  affected  the 

ttsemUy,  when  he  eiilogised  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in 

the  late  battle ;  and  lamented  how  inferior  they  were  who  re- 

iDained,  of  whom  not  one  appeared  worthy  to  be  placed  at 

^e  helm  of  affairs.     He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  how 

exhausted  the  public  revenue  was,  and  how  greatly  it  had 

I^Q  reduced  by  the  late  king;  how  much  must  be  taken 

^ff  for  the  support  of  the  queen,  how  much  would  be  neces- 

^^  for  the  education  of  the  king,  and  how  small  a  part 

'^^ould  remain  for  carrying  on  the  government ;    and    al- 

^nough  at  present  no  one  seemed  better  adapted  for  that 

Situation  than  the  queen,  yet,  as  concord  could  not  be  ob« 

^ined  upon  any  other  terms,  he  would  yield  to  the  opinion 

^f  those  who  wished  to  call  John,  duke  of  Albany,  out  of 

-^i^ance,  although  he  thought  this  remedy  more  likely  to  pal- 

''>^e,  than  to  heal  the  public  disorders.     Alexander  Hume 

^as  so  violent  on  this  side,  that  he  dared  to  declare  in  the 

^^^mbly,  that  if  all  the  rest  should  refuse,  he  alone  would 

wing  over  Albany  to  Scotland,  to  assume  the  government. 

But  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  acted  thus,  not  from 

*ny  regard  either  to  public  or  private  advantage,  but  solely 

^cause,  being  an  ambitious  man,  who  knew  that  he  owed 

^>*  rank  to  his  riches,  and  not  to  the  love  of  his  country- 

'^en,  he  despaired  of  obtaining  the  dignity  himself;  and 

'^red,   if  the  government  remained   with  the  queen,   the 

Po^er  of  tlie  neighbouring  Douglasses  would  increase  too 

*^Uch,  and  his  own  be  lessened,  as  the  inhabitants  both  of 

'i'iddisdale  and  Annandale,  were  already  gradually  return- 

''■g  to  their  ancient  vassalage;  besides,  the  queen,  by  lV\e  iva- 
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BOOK    sistance  of  the  English,  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  thwart 
his  designs. 


1514.  XLVii.  When  the  majority  had  declared  in  favour  of  Al- 
John,  bany,  an  embassy  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Aliiwiy,  ^^6  celebrated  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo,  to  invite  him 
choMQ  Re-  to  undertake  the  government  of  Scotland,  not  only  on  ac- 
^^"  count  of  his  own  virtue,  but  also  from  his  affinity  to  the  king, 

for  he  was  the  son  of  Alexander,  brother  of  James  III.  Be- 
ing called  by  the  Scots  to  assume  the  direction  of  their  af- 
fairs, Francis,  the  French  king,  thinking  that  his  elevation 
would  be  advantageous  to  him,  furnished  the  new  regent 
at  his  departure,  both  with  money  and  attendants.  Before 
Albany's  arrival,  when  no  one  exercised  the  chief  authori- 
ty, murder  and  rapine  were  committed  everywhere;  and 
while  the  nobles  mustered  their  private  forces  and  factions, 
the  common  people,  poor  and  unprotected,  were  afflicted 
with  every  species  of  misery.  Among  the  robbers  of  that 
time,  was  Macrobert  Struan,  who,  with  eight  hundred  ruf- 
fians, and  sometimes  more,  ravaged  the  whole  of  Athol,  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  at  his  pleasure.  At  last,  when 
he  was  at  his  uncle's,  John  Crichton,  he  was  surprised  by 
stratagem,  seized,  and  put  to  death. 

XLViii.  Greater  danger,  however,  seemed  to  be  threaten- 
ed by  the  dissension  of  Andrew  Foreman  and  John  Hep- 
burn ;  but  the  difference  of  their  dispositions  and  manners, 
greater  even  than  their  mutual  aversion,  deferred  for  a  time 
the  brooding  mischief.  John  was  as  profoundly  avaricious 
as  Andrew  was  careless  of  money,  and  profuse  in  his  ex- 
penditure. Tlie  one  was  frank  and  open  in  all  his  designs, 
nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  concealment  with  him, 
whose  vices  were  considered  as  virtues  by  the  vulgar ;  and 
his  simplicity  procured  him  not  the  less  favour,  when  oppos- 
ed to  the  hidden  cunning,  malicious  dissimulation,  implac- 
able unforgivingness,  and  ardent  revenge  of  Hepburn. 
Wherefore,  Foreman,  before  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany was  certain,  as  he  could  not  be  put  in  possession  by 
Hume,  and  Hepburn  kept  a  strong  garrison  in  both  the  cas- 
tle and  abbey,  in  a  country  where  the  power  of  Hume  could 
not  reach,  determined  to  attempt,  by  means  of  his  friends, 
if  he  could  not  altogether  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  man. 
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whether  he  might  not,  at  least  in  some  measure,  effect  a   BOOK 
compromise.     At  last  they   agreed    upon   condition,   that     ^"^' 
Foreman  should  allow  Hepburn  to  keep  the  revenues  of  the      1514. 
former  years,  which  he  had  cbUected  as  proctor,  give  him 
the  bbhopric  of  Moray,  and  pay  him  annually  three  thou- 
sand French  crowns  from  his  ecclesiastical  revenues,  to  be 
divided  amoDg  his  friends*     Thus  the  hatred  of  the  implac- 
able abbot  being  a  little  soothed,  affairs  were  settled  in  that 
(paner. 
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BOOK  XIV. 

James  V.  —Duke  of  Albany  assumes  the  government. — Hepburn's  influence 
with  bim.-^Queen  dowager  retires  to  London. — Hume  outlawed. — Par- 
doned  on  certain  conditions — Executed. — Albany  goes  to  France. — Qneeii 
dowager  returns. — D'Arcy  murdered. — Dispute  between  Angus  and  Ken 
of  Femihurst. — ^Factions  of  Angus  and  Arran — Skirmish  at  Edinbmgfa.— 
Albany  returns  from  France. — Earl  of  Angus  banished. — Albany  marchet 
to  the  borders. — Nobles  refuse  to  enter  England. — A  Truce  with  En^and. 
— Albany  goes  again  to  France — Earl  of  Surrey  wastes  March  and  TevioC* 
dale. — Albany  returns  from  France — Marches  to  the  borders.— Unsiie- 
cessful  attack  on  Werk  Castle — Retreats — Goes  again  to  France*— Garnet 
assumes  the  government — Albany  deprived  of  the  regency*.— Angof  re- 
turns from  banishment. — Obtains  possession  of  the  King^s  person. — At- 
tempts to  rescue  him. — Lennox  slain — Earl  of  Cassilis  murdered.— Pfttrick 
Hamilton  burned  at  St.  Andrews. — King  escapes  from  Angus..— Angw 
outlawed. — College  of  Justice  instituted — English  waste  the  benders.— 
James  visits  Orkney  and  the  Hebrides. — Goes  to  France. — Marries  the 
daughter  of  Francis  I — Her  death. — Lady  Glammis  burned — King  mar- 
ries Mary  of  Guise. — Persecution  of  the  Reformers. — James  Hamilton  ex- 
ecuted.— English  defeated  at  Jedburgh — James  marches  to  the  borders. — 
Nobles  refuse  to  fight. — Scots  defeated  at  Solway.— James  dies  of  grief.— t 
Including  the  period  from  1515  to  1542. 

BOOK    '•  Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  when  John,  duke  of  Al- 
XIV.      bany,  landed  at  Dunbarton  on  the  20th  of  May,  A.  D.  1515, 
' amid  the  universal  congratulations  of  the  people,  who  hop- 
Duke  of     ^^  ^^  6"j<^y  more  tranquil  times,  and  a  fair  administration 
Albany  ar-  of  justice  under  his  government.     At  a  full  meeting  of  par- 
liament, called  by  him  on  his  arrival,  his  paternal  estates 
were  restored,  he  was  declared  duke  of  Albany  and  earl  of 
March,  and  created  regent  till  the  king  should  come  of  age* 
At  the  same  time,  James,  a  natural  son  of  the  late  king— «f 
terward  Earl  of  Moray — a  young  man  whose  virtues  ex- 
ceeded the  greatest  hopes  which  had  been  conceived  of  him, 
was  invited  to  court.      The  regent  now  strongly  confirmed 
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the  e3q>ectations  he  had  previously  excited,  by  the  punish-   BOOK 
nieot  of  Peter  Moffiit,  almost  in  the  hall  of  the  assembly.     ^^' 
MoSat  was  a  notorious  robber,  who,  afler  many  cruel  and     isii. 
De&rious  acts,  perpetrated  during  the  license  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  audacity,  that 
he  openly  appeared  in  the  royal  palace ;  but  his  unexpected 
poniibDient  so  suddenly  changed  the  face  of  the  court,  that 
the  guilty  slunk  to  their  lurking  places,  while  the  virtuous 
were  encouraged ;  and  immediately  the  political  atmosphere 
began  to  clear,  and  the  stormy  tempest  to  be  succeeded  by 
proGNind  tranquillity. 

II.  In  the  mean  time,  John  Hepburn,  having  secured  the  H«plrara*)i 
regent's  friends  by  private  gifts,  obtained  the  entire  posses-  witibTim. 
non  of  his  ear ;  and  by  secret  accusations,  and  a  show  of 
knorledge  in  the  manners  of  his  country,  so  insinuated  him- 
lelfmto  the  confidence  of  a  prince  ignorant  of  Scottish  aP> 
iun,  that  he  was  almost  solely  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
■neat  of  the  most  important  transactions.  He  was  sent  by 
him  with  a  commission  to  travel  over  all  Scotland,  and  in- 
quire into  the  misdemeanours  of  those  who  oppressed  and 
Cttlived  the  common  people ;  and  he  still  farther  insinuated 
himsdf  into  his  confidence,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
ecuted this  trust  He  particularly  pointed  out,  in  the  se- 
^^  districts,  what  recent  quarrels,  or  ancient  animosities 
lilted ;  likewise,  what  factions  there  were,  and  who  were 
their  chiefs ;  and  the  facts  which  were  known  to  all,  he  nar- 
■^  with  sufiicient  fidelity,  but  as  often  as  an  opportunity 
^''^rtd,  he  excited  informers  to  bring  complaints  against  the 
^pmxy  of  Hume ;  and  partly  by  true,  and  partly  by  false 
i^resentattons,  completely  prejudiced  the  duke  against 
■^  After  he  had  surveyed  the  whole  kingdom,  on  his 
'^tom,  when  he  explained  to  the  regent,  the  relationships, 
^^"Hiexions,  and  leagues  which  existed  among  the  difierent 
^liei  between  themselves,  he  persuaded  him,  that  not  one 
^  the  powerful  noblemen  could  be  brought  to  punishment 
^  hu  crimes,  however  flagrant,  without  giving  ofience  to 
i  nmnber ;  and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  enmity 
*>^  conspiracies  of  the  relations,  as  because,  although  the 
pimiihment  extended  only  to  a  fev  guilty,  yet  the  example 
would  reach  a  great  many,  who,  formerly  enemies,  from  a 
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BOOK   Similarity  of  crime,  and  a  dread  of  punishment,  would  be- 
.    ^^^      come  friends ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  chastise  such  great  and 
1615.     extensively  spread  factions  by  domestic  forces.     He  there* 
fore  advised  him  to  request  the  king  of  France  to  send  a 
greater  number  of  troops,  to  break  down  the  contumacious 
race,  which  would  equally  promote  the  advantage  of  Scot- 
land,  and  the  interest  of  France ;  but,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
the  chiefs  of  the  factions  ought  to  be  humbled,  or,  if  pos9i« 
ble,  cut  off,  yet  cautious ;    that  they  might  not  perceive  that 
His  insino-  a  number  were  aimed  at.     These,  at  present,  were  princi* 
ttgjiun^t  All.  P^l'y  three,  of  whom  Archibald  Douglas  enjoyed  the  great- 
g^j  est  popularity  with  the  crowd,  for  the  name  of  his  family 

was  fondly  cherished,  on  account  of  the  many  services  they 
had  rendered  the  Scots;  besides,  being   in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  supported  by  his  affinity  with  the  king  of  Eng* 
land,    he  was   too   ambitious   for  a  private  station ;   next, 
Hume,        Hume,  who,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  great  weight  from  the 
power  he  had  enjoyed  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  more 
formidable;  then,  digressing,  he  proceeded  invidioosly  to 
relate  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Humes  against  the  re< 
gent^s  father  and  uncle,  in  which,  although  the  Hepbamsa^ 
were  participators,   he  attributed   the  whole  blame  to  th^^ 
Humes ;  besides,  he  often  repeated,  with   many   assevera — 
tions,  the  story  of  their  standing  aloof  in  the  late  battle  witl^B 
the   English,   the  malicious  rumour  respecting  the  king'  '^ 
death,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Norhnm  castle  through  tbe^^ 
Furaman.    connivance ;  and  lastly,  Foreman,  who,  though  neither  fe^^r^ 
midable  on  account  of  his  relations,  nor  his  noble  desoti^  ^ 
yet  would  form  a  great  acquisition   to   whatever  nd$ 
should  incline ;  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  being  | 
thered  into  his  one  house,  he  could  either  relieve  the  | 
sent  want  of  the  party  by  money,  or  by  his  protnists    u  ^ 
ery  thing  being  in  his  power — allure  numbers  to  their  coi^O* 
mon  confederacy. 

III.  Hepburn's  representation  of  Foreman  was  rendered  -'^'^ 
less  weight,  by  the  known  enmity  which  exbted  between  ^ 
them ;  besides,  the  archbishop  created  little  envy  on  i 
of  that  wealth,  which  he  delighted  more  in  scattering 
hjsely,  than  in  hoarding,  and  in  the  disposal  of  wki^ 
mas  not  more  muni&ceixt  lo  aw^*  than  to  the  French 
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ibuts  of  die  regent ;  neither  did  lie  so  much  endeavour  to    DOOK 
altAch  himself  to  one  party,  as  to  extend  his  benevolence  to      ^^^' 
the  whole.     But  the  suspicions  respecting  the  warden  of  thit      l  J15. 
borders^  sunk  deeper  in  the  mind  of  the  regent,  which  he 
soon  betrayed  by  his  estrangement  from  Hume,  and  his  cold- 
nen  when  they  met.     Wherefore,  in  a  few  months,  Alexan- 
der, not  being  treated  as  he  expected  by  Albany,  began  to  Hum^ 
Iiold  secret  meetings  with  the  queen  and  her  husband,  in  '^1^*7 
vbich  he  greatly  lamented  the  situation  of  the  countr}',  be-  queen  dov 
auethe  infant  king  was  intrusted  to  an  exile,  born  and  edu-  *^^^' 
cated  in  a  state   of  banlshaiuat;  whose  father's  ambition 
had  nearly  deprived  his  elder  brotlier  of  his  kingdom,  and 
who,  himself,  as  next  heir,  it  was  evident,  only  waited  till 
every  thing  else  was  settled  according  to  his  wishes,  to  re- 
move the  innocent  child,  assume  the  crown,  and  complete 
whit  bis  father  had  impiously  projected.     One  only  method 
of  ivoiding  the  danger  remained ;  it  was  for  the  queen  to  de- 
ptrt  to  England  with  her  son,  and  commit  herself  and  her 
interest  to  the  protection  of  her  brother.* 

IT.  The  regent,  when  informed    i  f  these   proceedings, 
which  he  easily  credited,  being  naturally  acute  and  active, 
tnuting  only  t6  the  troops  he  ha*.!  ready,  anticipated  their 
ittemptg.     He  seized  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  with  it  the  Albany 
person  of  the  queen.     He  then  openly  took  the  oath  of  al-  taken  the 
kgitnce  to  (he  king,  and  having  removed  the  queen  and  hiit  dmige. 

*  Amb  the  original  correspondence  of  the  parties,  preserved  in  the  Cotton. 
^  libfiry,  it  appears  that  Henry  VIII.  had  uropered,  through  the  medium 
*f  one  Williamson,  a  priest,  with  Margarel,  his  sister,  and  Gavin  Douglas,  the 
^'United  biahop  of  I>unkeld,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  young 
^■ad  his  brother,  previously  to  Albany's  arrival,  but  could  not  prevail  up- 
*tlMi  to  accede  to  hia  treacherous  proposals.  His  agents  were  more  sue 
^*i>fiil  m  their  infamous  emplo]rment  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Scottish 
■•Wis,  or  in  perpetuating  it  The  intrigues  of  Lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the 
■wikfi,  were  early  used  to  instigate  Hume  against  Albany,  who,  besides 
^iaiiKnce  of  Hepburn,  was  estranged  from  the  regent,  by  being  obliged  to 
'**tica  to  him  part  of  the  estates  of  March,  which  he  had  held  since  the  for- 
tonre  of  Albany^s  fiither.  Dacre,  in  his  letter  to  the  English  council,  7th 
^>Wt,  1515,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  Hume  to  join  the 
^••rt  party,  and  veiy  naturally  declines  lessening  his  own  merit  in  his  cot- 
'•P'^dence  with  his  svperiorr,  by  attributing  any  share  of  bis  success  to 
ftpbuiu'a  insinoationa ;  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Pinkcrton  is  astonished  at 
li^OBtttingl 
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BOOK   Douglas,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  he  appointed  John  Ers- 
^^^'     kine,  governor  of  the  castle,  with  three  principal  noblemen 
1615.     of  tried  fidelity  and  integrity,  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  king;  they  were  to  succeed  each  other  alternately, 
and  he  added  a  guard,  to  protect  them  against  violence  or 
Hume  and  art.     On  this,  Hume  and  his  brother  William  fled  to  Eng- 
fleetoEng.  l<^ii<I"     Douglas  and  his  wife,  who  only  remained  till  they 
land.  knew  Henry's  pleasure,  followed  them,  and  were  ordered  to 

remain  at  Harbottle,  in  Northumberland,  and  wait  farthei 
instructions.  Albany,  in  the  mean  time,  greatly  alarmed  at 
their  departure,  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  England, 
to  vindicate  himself  to  Henry,  and  to  inform  him,  that  he. 
had  done  nothing  which  ought  to  terrify  the  queen,  or  alien- 
ate her  mind  from  him ;  neither  had  he  proceeded  against 
the  other  companions  of  her  flight  in  any  manner,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  their  liberty  and  estates  in  their 
native  country.  These  things  he  wrote  publicly  to  the 
king ;  at  the  same  time  he  privately,  by  the  medium  of  their 
friends,  invited  Hume  and  Douglas  to  return,  and  by  pledge 
ing  the  public  faith,  and  making  the  most  liberal  promises, 
Hume  and  he  at  length  prevailed.  They  therefore  returned  ;  but  the 
Angus «-  queen,  being  very  near  the  time  of  her  confinement,  remain^ 
ed,  and  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  Margaret,  of  whom  I 
shall  speak  afterward.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  appeared 
capable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  she  had  a  royal 
liousehold,  and  retinue  sent  from  court  to  her,  with  whom 
Queen  pro.  she  went  to  London,  where  she  was  honourably  and  loving- 
Lrmdtm  '^  received  by  her  brother  Henry,  and  her  sister  Mary,  who 
had  returned  from  France  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Louis,  which  had  happened  not  long  before. 

▼•  But  the  suspicions  lately  raised  in  Scotland  by  the  de* 
parture  of  the  queen,  were  not  greatly  allayed  by  the  return 
of  her  companions ;  for  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  Peter  Panter,  the  late  king's  secretary,  together 
with  John  Drummond,  the  chief  of  his  name,  had  been  ba*- 
Hume  out-  nished  to  different  quarters.  Alexander  Hume  was  sum- 
**^i5i(!  n^o^cd  ^  stand  trial  before  a  parliament,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1516,  but  not  obeying,  he  was  condemned,  and  hb 
goods  confiscated.  Exasperated  by  this  affront,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  in  despair  he  sent  out,  or  permitted  freebooten  to 
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i  great  outrages  on  the  neighbouring  counties,  against    BOOK 

whon  the  parliament  voted  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  to *^ 

the  regent,  with  orders  either  to  take  him,  or  expel  him  the      I5i6. 
kingdom.     But  before  matters  proceeded  to  an  extremity, 
Hume,  bj  the  advice  of  his  friends,  was  persuaded  to  sur-  Submiti  tA 
render  to  the  regent,  and  being  carried  to  Edinburgh,  he       '^    * 
WIS  given  in  charge  to  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  his 
iiitePs  husband,  under  pain  of  being  considered  a  traitor,  if 
he  8a£kred  him  to  escape.     But  the  event  proved  different 
from  what  was  expected ;  for  Hume  persuaded  Hamilton  to 
ifee  ilong  with  him,  and  form  a  conspiracy  for  seizing  upon 
the  administration;  as  being  James  Ill's  sister's  son,  and 
next  heir  after  the  children  of  the  late  king,  it  was  more 
eqnitible  that  he  should  exercise  the  regency  than  John,  Ajrain  nr. 
who^  though  descended  from  a  brother  of  the  same  mon-     ** 
•rdi,  had  been  born  in  exile,  and  was  in  every  respect  a 
brrigner,  not  even  understanding  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try.  The  regent,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  their  flight,  march- 
ed igainst  Hamilton's  castle,  which  surrendered  two  days 
•fterhe  had  opened  bis  batteries.    Hume,  in  the  mean  time, 
maldiig  excursions  through  March,  pillaged  the  country, 
iod  homed  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Dunbar.     These 
vcn  the  transactions  of  that  year. 

^«  In  the  beginning  of  spring,  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Len- 
■MO,  Hamilton's  sister's  son,  joined  the  party  .of  the  rebels, 
^  a  great  body  of  his  friends  and  vassals ;  and  having 
^.cn  Glasgow  castle,  waited  there,  along  with  Hamilton, 
^  q)proach  of  the  regents  Albany,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Bohles,  whom  he  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  suddenly  raised 
wtnny,  entered  Glasgow  unexpectedly,-— the  enemy  not 
living  dreamed  that  he  would  dare  to  attack  them, — ^and 
'ccorered  the  castle.  One  French  gunner,  a  deserter,  was 
^  only  person  who  suffered  punishment,  the  rest,  upon 
^  intercession  of  Foreman,  were  pardoned.  The  earl  of 
l^Qiiox  was  received  into  favour  in  a  few  days,  and  ever 
''^•rd  behaved  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  honour  to- 
^«ds  the  re^^nt,  nor  was  it  long  before,  first  Hamilton, 
•od  dien  Hume  returned  to  court.  They  too  were  forgiv- 
®  the  past,  but  Hume — who  had  often  rebelled — obtoined  *'"^*^^ 
Pardon  with  some  difficulty ;  and  upon  this  cuudvlxoti^  \\\8X  cMv^v^tuk. 
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if  he  ever  rebelled  again,  his  former  crimes  would  be  brought 
against  him. 

VII.  Peace  being  thus  restored  among  all  parties,  the  re* 
gent  retired  to  Falkland,  where  he  remained  for  some 
months ;  but  Hume's  conduct  becoming  again  very  saspi* 
cious,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  held  a  parliament  on 
the  24tlv  of  September,  whither  he  endeavoured,  through 
the  medium  of  friends,  and  by  great  promises,  to  draw 
Hume.  Against  this  the  earl  was  strongly  dissuaded  by  a 
number  of  his  adherents.  They  advised  him,  if  he  deter- 
mined to  go  thither  himself,  that  he  should  leave  his  brother 
William,  who,  on  account  of  his  bravery  and  munificencei 
possessed  almost  greater  authority  than  himself,  alleging, 
that  the  regent  would  not  proceed  too  harshly  against  him 
while  his  brother  was  safe.  He,  however,  as  if  compelled 
by  4  fatal  necessity,  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of  his 
friends,  went  to  court  with  his  brother,  and  Andrew  Ker  of 
Ferniburst,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  they  were 
immediately  thrown  into  separate  prisons,  and  a  few  days 
after  brought  to  trial,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, not  upon  any  new  charge.  Prince  James«  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, accused  Alexander,  earl  of  Hume,  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  who,  he  understood  by  many  witnesses,  escaped  alive 
from  the  battle ;  but  this  charge,  although  strongly  express- 
ed, being  feebly  supported  by  proof,  was  withdrawn,  and 
recourse  had  to  private  crimes ;  the  charge  of  former  rebel- 
lions was  revived,  in  all  of  which  Alexander  was  accused  of 
being  either  the  principal  or  participator ;  and  besides,  be 
was  charged  with  not  having  faithfully  performed  his  duty 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Being  found  guilty  by  ilie  court, 
Alexander  was  beheaded  on  the  11th  of  October,  and 
his  brother  on  the  day  after.  Their  heads  were  aiBx- — 
ed  in  the  most  conspicuous  places,  and  their  estates  confis- — 
cated.* 


*  Mr.  Pinlierton,  in  bis  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  159,  rayi,  *'  The  n^s& 
crimet  alleged  agahitt  Hume,  are  iui1(nown,  and  if  he  had  not  been  fitdtfti*  « 
for  former  traniigreasionii,  he  could  not  have  titten  in  the  perliaraent  of  JtB^^ 
and  adda  in  a  note,  **  Redpath,  p.  505,  enumerates  the  Mfppastd  dmrgn,  '^K 
chief  are,  Hume's  assassination  of  James  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Plodden. 
Some  gross  crime—perhaps  the  same—imputed  hj  Albany  tb  Hume,  md  «-^— 
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Till.  Thus  perished  Alexander  Hume,  the  most  power-    dooK 
ftil  Doblemoii  of  all  Scotland  in  his  day,  who,  although  dur-      ^'^ 
ing  lire  he  had  excited  considerable  Iiatred  and  envy,  yet   ^  1.510. 
his  death,  as  the  odium  decreased,  was  variously  regarded  ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  he  was  accused  of  no  new  crime, 
bot  was  believed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  calumnies  of 

vhidi  it  WM  neeessvy  to  draw  •  veil.     The  first  is  from  Buchanan,  who,  to 

eoofim  Ins  fiibfef  adds  that  Moray,  the  natural  son  of  James  IV.  appeared  in 

cvidaMS;  but  that  peer  was  only  aged  twenty  in  1519.     [Origmal,  Daere  tu 

Wokey,  B.  IIL  16,]  and  wia  apparently  now  on  his  travels  ;  for  after  a  long 

ih—w,  be  Tecnmed  to  Scodand,  in  1519,  ib.     Perhai>s  James  Hepburn, 

Wnp  of  lfocay»  may  be  meant.     1*he  second  charge  is  from  Drummond,  and 

ii  iaimbable  in  itself  as  Albany,  lately  arrived  in   Scotland,  could  only 

inov  what  was  known  to  others,  and  as  regent,  could  hardly  be  admitted 

H  «  •ecDser.'*     Mr.  P.  in  his  text,  chooses  to  o\'erlook  the  plain  tale  of 

*vlntDrian;  why  he  has  not  told  us,  and  because  the  original  correspond- 

Htt  of  the  English  spies  says  nothing,  he  very  gravely  informs  his  readers, 

Wlttg  is  known  about  the  crimes  for  which  Hume  was  condemned,  and  sug- 

if^  u  a  discovery,  that  he  must  have  been  pardoned  for  former  transgres« 

"onu    Buchanan  tells  us  he  was  pardoned,  and  he  tells  us  more,  that  he  was 

^  coadiriotMilly  pardoned,  so  long  as  he  continued  quiet     He  did  not  con- 

''"*i  ^uie^  and  was  arraigned  upon  his  old  accusations.     Mr.  P.  in  order  to 

*"Pport  hit  fiiTourite  charge  of  fable,  first  misrepresents  the  meaning  of  Red- 

1*^  lad  then  of  Buchanan.     Redpath  distinctly  enumerates  the  charges.     I. 

^y^H,  carl  of  Moray,  charged  him — Hume — with  being  guilty  of  the  death  of 

'j*  ftthcr^which  was  not  proved.     2.  He  was  charged  with  treacherous  inac- 

'^^^  in  the  battle  of  Fkxlden.    3.  Criminal  connivance  at  the  rebuilding  of 

"'^  CHtle  of  Norham ;  and  lastly,  with  being  principal  actor  and  contriver  of 

°^  late  treasons  and  insurrections  against  the  governor."     He  then  adds  in  a 

^^^t  "  Dtummond  relates  there  was  another,  with  which  the  governor  ac- 

V^*>iitsd  the  judges,  so  gross  and  heinous,  that  it  was  on  that  account  conceal- 

^  hem  the  public."    Redpath  in  all  this,  except  the  note  from  Drummond, 

'  ^^iSng  noticed  by  the  by,  gives  none  as  iupposed  charges,  but,  as  they  appear 

^  the  &oe  of  history,  as  real  accusations.     Mr.  P.  asserts,  *'  that  Buchanan 

"^y^  Mbiay  appeared  in  evidence,"  now  Buchanan  only  states  that  he  appear- 

*^  ••  an  accuser,  which  a  verj'  young  man  might  do,  but  he  adduced  evidence 

^hidi  waa  not  sustained.     Mr.  P.  further  insinuates  that  Moray  could  not 

^^  been  present,  bemuse  '■  he  was  then  apparently  on  his  travels  ;  for,  after 

.^  1^  abaence,  be  returned  to  Scotland  in  1519."    But  he  might  have  been 

^  Scotland  in  October  1516,  and  in  1519,  h«ve  returned  after  a  long  absence. 

^  twelvemonth  might  be  a  long  absence,  or  two  years  might  be  a  long  ab- 

'^'^  the  expression  is  arbitrary,  and  wholly  unfit,  when  unsupported,  to 

"^^  out  the  insinuation  of  Mr.  P.     The  rharge  against  Buchanan  by  Mr. 

^*  dooaa  with  ai  orighud  a  peehaps,  as  we  could  well  desire !     How  James 

^^•pbuni,  bishop  of  Moray,  could  perhapM  be  meant  by  princ9  James  Stuart, 

^^f^nl  am  of  Jamea  IV.;  or  how  the  bishop  of  Moray  could  accuse  Hume 

**f  vnordering  his  bther,  ia  a  puxzle  Mr.  P.  may  be  able  to  solve,  biM  it  nhU 

^''bajH  be  aa  eujr  for  plain  rtuden,  to  tukv  Buchanai  's  plam  itory. 
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BOOK  John  Hepburn,  the  abbot,  a  factious  priest,  inflamed  with 
^^*  the  most  implacable  desire  of  revenge  against  Hume,  by 
1516.  whose  means  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  archbishopric 
of  St  Andrews ;  and  who,  though  he  had  for  a  time  con- 
cealed his  ancient  resentment,  was  generally  understood  to 
be  the  instigator  of  the  severe  measures  pursued  against  the 
Humes  by  the  regent,  by  representing  to  him,  already  irri- 
tated and  suspicious,  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened 
the  king,  if  he  were  to  depart  to  France,  and  leave  so  fierce 
an  enemy  alive  behind  him ;  for  what  would  he  not  dare 
during  his  absence,  who  had  despised  his  authority  so  fre- 
quently when  he  was  present ;  the  contumacy  of  such  a  man, 
who  could  neither  be  won  by  rewards,  honours,  nor  re- 
peated pardons,  must  be  broken  by  the  sword.  By  these, 
and  similar  arguments,  under  a  show  of  regard  for  the 
commonwealth,  he  easily  swayed  a  prince,  already  sufficient- 
ly inclined  to  severity,  and  his  insinuations,  it  was  thought, 
rather  than  any  new  accusation,  occasioned  the  death  of 
the  Humes.  After  the  Humes  were  executed,  Andrew  Ker 
obtained  a  respite  for  one  night,  that  he  might  attend  to  his 
soul's  salvation ;  but  by  means  of  his  friends,  or  rather,  as 
was  suspected,  by  bribing  a  Frenchman,  who  had  him  in 
custody,  he  made  his  escape.  Alexander  left  three  bro- 
thers, who  were  all  equally  unfortunate  about  the  same  time. 
George,  for  murder,  was  an  exile  in  England ;  John,  the 
abbot  of  Jedburgh,  was  banished  beyond  the  Tay  ;  David, 
the  youngest,  who  was  prior  of  Coldin^am,  nearly  two 
years  after  the  execution  of  his  brothers,  inveigled  by  James 
Hepburn,  his  sister's  husband,  under  pretence  of  a  confer- 
ence, fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  slain.  He  was  much  la- 
mented as  an  unoflFending  young  man  of  great  promise, 
shamefully  betrayed,  by  one  from  whom  it  was  least  to  have 
been  expected.  When  punishment  had  in  this  manner  vi- 
sited almost  the  whole  house  of  Hume,  the  tide  of  public 
hatred  turned  toward  their  enemies,  and  chiefly  John  Hep- 
burn, the  bitter  exactor  of  such  unjust  revenge ;  but  the  ca- 
lamities of  a  family  once  so  powerful,  terrified  others,  and 
produced  a  temporary  tranquillity. 

IX.  Next  December,  the  regent  brought  the  king  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburg\i,  aTid  asked  leave  from  the  parliament 
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(0  return  to  France ,  but  a  great  majority  disapproving  of  BOOK 
lus  request,  he  remained  some  months,  till  the  beginning  of    ^^^* 
ipriog;  when,  after  promising  to  return,  if  any  disturbance     isn. 
requiring  hb  presence  should  arise,  he  set  sail,  having  left  Albany 
die  care  of  the  government,  in  his  absence,  to  the  earls  of  F^^[|ice. 
Angu,  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Huntly,  with  the  archbishops 
of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  to  whom  he  added  Antony 
IVArcy,  a  Frenchman,  governor  of  Dunbar,  with  instruc* 
tioDs  to  inform  him  of  whatever  might  occur  during  that 
time.    And   to  prevent  dissension   among   the  noblemen, 
from  their  being  all  equal  in  authority,  he  allotted  to  each 
his  sereral  province.     With  the  concurrence  of  the  rest,  he 
tppointed  the  Frenchman  president,  and  intrusted  him  with 
March  and  Lothian.     The  other  provinces  were  distribut- 
d  as  suited  mutual  convenience.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
qwen,  after  she  had  been  nearly  a  year  in  England,  return-  Qaeen  re. 
«1  m  the  latter  end  of  May,  to  Scotland,  and  was  conduct-  ^J^^IJ. 
cd  by  her  husband  to  Berwick ;  but  they  did  not  live  toge- 
ther with  the  same  cordiality  as  before. 

t.  The  regent,  at  his  departure,  to  prevent  any  sedition 
in  his  absence,  under  the  appearance  of  doing  them  honour, 
carried  along  with  him,  as  hostages,  the  chiefs  of  the  noblest 
fiunilies,  or  their  sons  or  relatives ;  sent  many  away  to  dis- 
^t  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  prisoners  at  large,  and  placed 
French  governors  in  the  castles  of  Dunbar,  Dunbarton,  and 
Inch-Garvy;  yet,  from  a  trifling  circumstance,  and  in  a 
qoarter  whence  it  was  least  dreaded,  a  commotion  arose. 
Antony  D*Arcy  displayed  great  justice  and  wisdom  in  his 
P^^emmeni,  and  chiefly  in  restraining  robberies.  The  first 
^malt  which  assumed  the  appearance  of  war,  arose  in  his 
diitrict  William  Cockburn,  uncle  of  the  lord  of  Langton, 
having  expelled  the  tutors  of  the  young  man,  took  posses* 
^  of  the  castle,  which  he  kept,  relying  chiefly  upon  the 
piwer  of  David  Hume  of  Wedderburn,  whose  sister  Cock- 
hum  had  married.  Thither  the  Frenchman  proceeded  with 
*  sufficient  force,  but  they  who  had  possession  of  the  castle 
'^Qsed  to  give  it  up,  and  David  Hume,  accompanied  by  a 
^  picked  horsemen,  rode  up  to  him,  and  upbraided  him 
^th  the  unjust  death  of  his  relation  Alexander.  D'Arcy, 
"^^g  no  confidence  in  his  attendants,  and  trusting  to  thi^ 
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DOOK    fleetness  of  liis  horse,  (fed  towards  Dunbar;  but  his  horse 
^^'     Idling  under  him,  his  enemies  overtook  him^  piit  biia  tq 
1M7.     death,  and  cutting  off  his  head^  affixed  it  upon  a  conspi- 
miirdcivd.  ^^^^^  place  on  Hume  castle.    This  murder  tock  plaee  on  the 
20th  (rf*  September,  1517.     The  other  governors  expectuig 
from  this  beginning,  some  greater  commotion,  assembled, 
and  diose  the  earl  of  Arran  president,  committed  George 
Dotiglas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Inch-Garvj,  upon  suspicion  of  being  connected 
with  the  late  murder,  and  sent  to  France  to  hasten  the  re- 
gent's return  to  Scotland. 
iMipntebe.     xi.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
gurrnd  ^'  ^^'  ^  Angus  and  Andrew  Kerr  of  Famihurst,  respecting 
Kerr  of      the  Jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  earl,  but 
hunt.        hi  which  Kerr  affirmed  he  possessed  the  right  of  holding 
courts;  the  rest  of  tlie  Samily  of  the  Kerrs  favoured  the 
claim  of  Andrew,  as  did  the  Hamiltons,  but  more  from  a 
hatred  to  the  Douglases,  than  from  being  convinced  of  the 
justice  of'Kerr's  demand.     Therefore,  when  the  day  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament  approached,  both  parties  prepared 
themselves  to  contest  the  point  by  arms,  with  greater  keen- 
ness than  the  subject  was  worth.     John  Somerville,  a  young 
and  high  spirited  nobleman  of  the  Douglas  faction,  attack- 
ed James,  the  bastard  son  of  the  earl  of  Arran,*  upon  the 
road,  slew  five  of  hb  attendants,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  took 
upwards  of  thirty  horses. 

XII.  The  parliament  was  summoned  to  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh, April  29th,  1520,  and  the  Hamiltons  alleging  that 
they  could  not  be  safe  in  a  city,  of  which  Archibald  Dou- 
glas was  provost,  he,  in  order  not  to  obstruct  public  busi- 
ness, voluntarily  resigned  his  office,  about  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Logan,  one 
of  the  citizens.  The  noblemen  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  who 
liad  held  frequent  meetings,  being  called  together  in  the 
house  of  James  Beaton,  the  chancellor,  concerted  measures 
tor  apprehendiii^  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was  thought  to  be 
too  powerful  and  formidable  to  the  public;  for  while  he 
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WBs  at  liberty,  it  was  alleged,  there  could  be  no  freedom  of   ^^^ 
debiU^  and  a  favourable  opportunity  seemed  now  to  be  of- 


fend for  accomplishing  their  desires,  because  his  relations      i^^ 

vore  at  a  distance,  and  he,  together  with  his  few  Tassais, 

nigbt  easily  be  overcome,  before  hb  friends  could  arrive  to 

liii  asHstaoce.     The  earl,  when  he  understood  what  was  in 

•gbtioQ,  sent  his  unde,  Gavin  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dun- 

bM,  to  them,  to  sooth  their  unprovoked  resentment,  and 

to  request^  that  they  would  reason  without  appealing  to 

.  Gxte  or  arms ;  and  if  they  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint, 

Ik  was  ready  to  give  every  fair  and  honourable  satisfaction. 

Att  this  proposal  was  made  to  men,  fierce  on  account  of 

tiicir  numbers,  confident  in  their  strengtli,  and  eager  fin* 

i^enge;  wherefore,  Gavin,  when  he  could  effect  no   ac- 

^NMBodation,  returned  to  Angus,  and  acquainting  him  with 

^  arrogance  of  his  enemies,  ordered  his  whole  family  to 

attend  the  earl ;  but  he  himself,  as  being  a  priest,  and  in- 

^^ttk  on  account  of  his  age,  retired  home,  on  purpose,  as 

*^*a  thought,  to  reprove  by  his  conduct,  the  unseasonable, 

l^ttatling  interference  of  the  chancellor,  who,  when  he  ought 

P^tlicularly  to  have  been  the  promoter  of  peace,  flew  about 

^■tned  as  a  torch  of  sedition.    Douglas,  when  all  hopes  of 

fSreement  was  broken  ofi^,  having  advised  his  adherents  ra- 

'■^^r  to  die  with  credit,  than  remain  like  cowards  in  their 

"Outes,  whence  they  would  soon  be  dragged  to  punishment 

fiir  the  enemy  had  already  taken  possession  of  every  gate 

**Hl  avenue,  and  precluded  a  retreat — ^and  those  who  were 
P**csent,  assenting,  went  armed,  accompanied  by  his  atten- 
^^nts,  and  took  possession  of  the  broadest  street  in  the 
^t,^.     He  had  about  eighty  in  number,  but  all  stout  deter- 
l^ned  men,  of  tried  valour.     These  he  distributed  accord-  ^'™^ 
^S  ^^  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  attacking  the  enemy  as  ^u^  of  An. 
^ey  came  out  of  the  many  narrow  steep  lanes,  slew   the  J?^"****''* 
^■^  and  drove  the  others  back  headlong  in  confusion.    The 
^^«i  of  Arran,  the  commander  of  the  multitude,  with  James 
^^  ion,*  escaped  by  a  ford  through  the  north  loch  ;  the  rest 
^f  tbe  chiefs,  scattered  through  the  town,  fled  to  the  con-' 
▼ent  of  the  Dominicans  for  shelter.     While  these  transac- 
tions occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  city,  William,  bro- 
ther of  the  earl  of  Angus,  entered  with  a  powerful  band  of 
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BOOK  his  vassals.  Emboldened  by  this  accession,  Douglas,  al- 
^^'  though  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  vastly  superiq^ 
1520.  ^^  his,  forbade,  by  proclamation,  any  person  except  his 
friends  and  retainers,  from  appearing  armed.  Those  who 
asked  permission  to  depart,  were  allowed  to  retire  without 
molestation ;  and  one  band,  consisting  of  eight  hundred 
horsemen — besides  all  who  had  precipitately  fled— march- 
ed out  with  greater  ignominy  than  loss  ;  for  there  were  not 
killed  above  seventy-two,  but  among  these  were  the  brv>- 
ther  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  Eglinton's  son.  This  skir* 
mish  happened  on  the  30th  of  April,  A.  D.  1520.  To  re- 
venge this  affront,  the  Hamiltons  laid  siege  to  Kilmarnock, 
a  castle  in  Cunninghame,  kept  by  Robert  Boyd,  a  client  of 
the  Douglases,  but,  in  a  short  time,  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Next  year,  Douglas  came  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  of 
July,  bringing  with  him  the  Humes,  who  had  been  exiled, 
and  took  down  the  heads  of  Alexander  and  William  Hume, 
which  had  been  publicly  exhibited. 

XIII.  In  this  manner,  during  the  whole  five  years  from 
the  regent's  departure  till  his  return,  the  whole  country  was 
Albany  re-  one  sccue  of  coufusion,  rapine,  and  slaughter.     He  came 
Fron'j!^*'""  back  on  the  30th  of  October,  A.  D.  1621.     That  he  might 
the  more  easily  settle  the  disorder  which  had  arisen  during 
his  absence,  he  determined  to   reduce  the   power   of  the 
Earl  of  An.  Douglases.     He  banished  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  chief  of 
^u»  imnis  .  ^^^^  illustrious  family,  to  France,  and  he  caused  his  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  be  sumpioned  to  Rome  by  the 
pope,  to  plead  his  cause;  who,  next  year,  proceeding  on 
his  journey,  was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, regretted  greatly  by  all  good  men,  on  account  of  his 
worth  ;  for  besides  the  splendour  of  his  birth,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  distinguished  for 
learning,  exemplary  conduct,  and  peculiar   moderation  of 
spirit,  and  for  his  unshaken  probity  and  authority  among 
adverse  factions  in  turbulent  times.     He  left  some  admira- 
ble monuments  of  his  learning  and  genius  in  Ills  native  lan- 
guage.* 


*  A  tranaktion  of  Vh^'s  lEneid,  and  the  Palace  of  Honour,  an  aOfgotical 
poem,  are  hit  principal  works. 
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xtT.  Next  year  after  the  return  of  tlie  regent,  a  parlia-  BOOK 
ment  was  held,  and  an  army  ordered  to  be  ready  on  an  ap-     ^^* 


pointed  day  at  Edinburgh.  A  considerable  number,  in  j^^s. 
anseqiienoe,  assembled,  who  were  encamped  in  the  fields  An  anny 
near  Roslin,  without  knowing  whither  they  were  to  be  led.  ^ 
In  this  station  they  receiyed  a  route  to  proceed  towards 
Aonandale,  and  a  heavy  punishment  was  denounced  against 
tboie  who  should  absent  themselves.  They  accordingly 
mtrcbed  with  tolerable  obedience,  till  they  reached  the 
Scottish  border  on  the  Solway ;  only  Alexander  Gordon  and 
kis  followers  halted  at  three  miles  distance  from  England, 
which,  when  it  was  told  the  regent,  he  went  back  to  him 
next  day,  and  brought  him  to  his  camp.  He  then  called 
a  council  of  the  chiefs,  to  whom  he  addressed  many  and 
weighty  reasons  for  the  determination  he  had  formed  to  at- 
tadL  that  most  powerful  quarter  of  England ,  but  the  ma- 
jority, induced  by  Gordon,  who  far  surpassed  the  rest,  both 
in  power  and  in  years,  either  from  disaffection  to  the  re- 
gent, or  because  they  thought  it,  as  they  declared,  most 
idfintageous  for  Scotland,  refused  to  enter  England,  and  Nobles  rv. 
Aetr  reasons,  when  published,  were  in  general  approved  I^e^!*"' 
^  For  they  alleged,  if  these  operations  were  intended  to  Und. 
mst  France,  by  preventing  the  English  from  attacking 
tbem  with  their  whole  force,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose to  have  made  a  show  of  war ;  and  if  the  domestic  state 
of  Scotland  were  considered,  where  all  was  unsettled,  and 
^  king  still  a  child,  it  was  their  duty  to  act  only  on  the 
ilefensive,  to  preserve  the  ancient  boundaries,  and  protect 
the  kingdom ;  but  if  they  went  forward,  they  would  incur 
^  Uame  of  an  unauthorized  attack,  and  might  afterwards 
he  adled  to  account  for  their  misconduct.  And  if  they  ever 
M  atroD|^y  desired  it,  if  they  should  overlook  the  dangei 
'^  the  common  enemy,  and  forget  the  state  of  affairs  at 
^^^  they  much  feared  they  had  not  sufficient  influence  to 
lodooe  the  Soots  to  enter  the  hostile  territory ;  and  it  was 
■we  all  things'^ to  be  avoided,  lest  through  envy,  hatred, 
^r  their  yet  recent  quarrels,   they  miglit  be  exposed  to  dis- 

^•The  regent,  who  saw  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
^  ^I'Pose  the  current,  was  constrained  to  yield.     But  lh«k\ 
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BOOK    he  might  not  appear  to  have  altogether  failed  in  the  object 
^''^'     of  his  great  preparations,  and  his  expedition  to  the  Solway, 


1529.  he  secretly,  by  means  of  a  merchant  accustomed  to  transact 
business  in  England,  apprized  Dacre,  the  warden  of  the 
English  borders,  that  some  advantageous  arrangements 
might  be  made  if  they  had  a  conference.  Dacre,  as  he  was 
wholly  unprepared— ^for  he  did  not  expect  any  invasion  from 
«  the  Soets,  and  least  of  all,  into  his  marches — listened  readi- 

ly to  the  suggestion,  and,  upon  sending  a  herald,  obtained  a 
passport  to  come  to  the  Scottish  camp.     Next  day,  attended 
with  twenty  esquires,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were  Thomas  Dacre  and  Thomas  M usgrave,  he  came  to  the 
regent's  head*quarters,  with  whom  he  had  a  private  interview, 
each  only  attended  by  an  interpreter.     Dacre,  being  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  was  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  regent, 
from  the  mutinous  state  of  his  army,  was  incapable  of  carry^ 
A  tnice     i^g  ^^  ^hc  ^A^  >  A  truce  was  therefore  concluded,  and,  in  ex^ 
concluded.  |>ectation  of  a  peace  following,  they   separated.*     Thos^ 
among  the  Scots  who  had  prevented  the  expedition,    i^ 
order  to  shift  the  blame  from  themselves,  insinuated   thtmm 
Dacre,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace  from  the  regent 
had  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  promise--^ 
more,  which  was  never  paid ;    and  by  spreading  such  r^s 
ports  among  the  vulgar,  endeavoured  to   vilify  the  confe^M 
ence. 
Albuiy  XVI.  The  regent,  on  the  25th  of  October,  departed  agaiS 

•gMn  goes  ^Q  France,  having  promised  that  he  would  return  before  tfcrr 
1st  of  August;  but  being  informed  that  the  English  had  fi=a 
ted  out  a  fleet  to  intercept  him,  and  therefore  he  would  n^^i 
be  able  to  arrive  at  that  time, — he  sent  before  him  fi^^ 
hundred  French  foot  soldiers,  in  the  month  of  June,  wi^ifl 

*  The  account  here  given  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  from  the  mt^v- 
nous  state  of  the  army,  is  so  completely  satisfactory,  that  it  would  commife--^^ 
our  belief  from  its  high  probability  alone,  were  even  Buchanan  not  confirm^*^ 
by  the  ori^nal  correspondence  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  himself,  vol* 
p.  207.  yet  Mr.  P.  prefers  a  most  improbable  supposition  ;  he  narrates  that  ^^^ 
bany,  without  any  rational  cause,  at  the  simple  request  of  lord  Dacre,  who  i^^" 
wholly  unprepared  to  use  any  other  influence,  consented  lo  disband  a  fine  h^^ 
spirited  army  1  A  writer  that  can  choose  this  alternative,  may  be  excused  '^^ 
believing  Buchanan  to  be  a  fSsbulist* 
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assoninces  to  his  friends  among  the  Scots,  of  his  speedy  re-    BOOK 
turn.    These  met  with  no  enemy  upon  their  passage^  till     ^*^' 
ikey  came  near  the  isle  of  May,  in  tlie  Frith  of  Forth,  where     152S. 
the;  fell  in  with  the  English  ships,  who  were  watching  them 
in  the  narrow  strait.     A  furious  battle  then  ensued,  in  which 
the  French,  attempting  to  board  the  enemy's  vessels,  lost  se- 
veral of  their  captains,  and  on  their  being  killed,  when  the 
sailors  would  not  obey  the  military,  nor  could  the  soldiers, 
from  their  ignorance  of  sea  affiurs,  understand  the  orders  of 
the  naTal  oflBoers,  they  were  driven  back  into  their  vessels 
with  immense  slaughter. 

XVII.  During  the  absence  of  the  regent,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
earl  of  Surrey,  being  sent  by  the  king  of  England  to  Scot-  ^^"*7 
land,  with  a  thousand  regular  soldiers  and  as  many  auxiliap  March  tnd 
ries,  finding  the  Scots  at  variance  among  themselves,  with-  Teviotdaie. 
out  a  chief  magistrate  or  any  settled  state  of  government, 
oferran  March  and  Teviotdale,  and  seized  all  the  castles 
in  the  two  counties,  to  the  great  loss  both  of  the  nobles  and 
the  common  people,  who  used  these  as  defences,  in  which 
they  were  accustomed,  on  sudden  irruptions,  to  secure  them- 
selfes  and  their  effiscts ;  and  Scotland,  at  the  same  time,  was 
so  oppressed  by  intestine  seditions,  that  all  mutual  sympa- 
thy for  each  other's  calamity,  was  destroyed.     The  English, 
after  having  wasted  wherever  they  chose,  for  several  months, 
withoat  opposition,  disbanded  their  army.     Tlie  Scottish 
borderers  then,  that  they  might  in  some  measure  revenge  the  g^^  ^^^ 
mischief  they  had  sufiered,  made  incessant  plundering  incur-  i«te. 
sions  into  Northumberland ;  on  which  Howard  being  again 
sent  against  them,  took  Jedburgh,  which,  although  unwalled, 
according  to  the  Scottish  custom,  was  not  reduced  without 
much  labour  and  considerable  loss.     During  these  transac- 
tions in  Teinotdale,  a  sudden  terror,  from  some  unknown 
caase,  seized  the  English  horses  one  night,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  having  broken  their  bridles,  rushed  into  the  camp, 
overthrew  every  thing  that  opposed  them,  trampled  over  a 
number  of  the  soldiers,  then  madly  galloping  out  again,  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  country,  and  were  taken  by  the 
Scots.     Tliis  raised  a  mighty  trepidation  in  the  camp,  and  Englirli 
crying  to  arms ;  nor  could  the  tumult  be  calmed  till  mom-  '•"JfJ; 
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BOOK    ing.     In  consequence,  the  English  tliree  days  after,  dismia 
^^^'     ed  their  army,  without  attempting  any  thing  else. 
1523.         xvjti.  The  duke  of  Albany,  understanding  that  all  tl 
ports  on  the  French  coast  were  blockaded  by  the  Englis' 
who  were  ordered  to  prevent  his  return  to  Scotland,  beii 
inferior  in  strength,  he  determined  to  elude  them  by  «. 
He  did  not  collect  his  vessels  in  any  one  harbour,  but  ke 
them  scattered  in  various  ports ;  and  that  there  might  be 
appearance  of  any  warlike  preparation,  he  so  stationed 
soldiers  in  inland  places,  that  he  seemed  to  think  of  notlt- 
less  than  embarkation.     The  English  admiral  who  watd 
to  intercept  him,  and  had  kept  at  sea  in  vain  till  the  IStl 
August,  being  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  there  was  3 
ther  the  appearance  of  fleet  nor  army  along  the  whole  Fr^ 
coast,  supposing  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  till 
spring,  withdrew  his  ships.     The  duke  of  Albany,  as  so<^ 
the  departure  of  the  enemy  was  ascertained,  suddenljr 
sembled  a  fleet  of  fidy  sail,  on  board  of  which  he  emlMi 
ed  three  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  cii/r 
siers,  set  sail  fr£)m   France,  after  the  autumnal  equine 
Albany  ar.  and  arrived  at  the  Isleof  Arran,  on  the  24th  Septembe 
riveiifroiD   by  accident  the  same  day  on  which  the  English  burned  Je^ 
burgh. 

XIX.  I  have  showed  in  what  a  wretched  state  Scotland  wi 
during  the  last  summer ;  the  nobles  at  variance  with  eac 
other,  those  places  next  to  England  visited  with  all  the  ho 
rors  of  war,  and  so  blockaded  by  sea,  that  every  hope  of  a 
from  abroad  was  cut  off.  The  design  of  the  enemy  in  i 
this,  was  evidently  to  humble  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  Scd 
and  force  them  to  make  peace,  while  the  Scots  who  we 
averse  to  the  French  party,  laboured  strenuously  at  the  sai 
time  to  promote  a  perpetual  league  with  the  English, 
the  head  of  this  party  stood  the  queen  ;  for  after  Hume  w 
executed,  and  Douglas  banished,  those  who  remained,  I 
ing  considered  as  fit  rather  to  follow  than  to  lead— «li  w 
were  opposed  to  the  French  applied  to  her.  She,  that  8 
might  at  once  gratify  her  brother,  and  obtain  possession 
the  chief  power,  dissembling  her  private  ambition,  advis 
her  party,  that  as  her  son  was  now  almost  of  age,  they  ou( 
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to  free  him  from  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  from  a  foreign  BOOK 
joke.    She  likewise  looked  forward  to  a  protection  against ,         ' 


her  husband,  whom  she  had  for  some  time  past  begun  to     15S». 
dislike.    The  king  of  England  too,  by  frequent  letters,  and 
promises  to  the  Scottish  nobles,  promoted  the  design  of  his 
Mister.    He  told  them,  that  there  remained  with  him  no  ob- 
stacle why  there  should  not  be  continual  peace  between  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms ;  that  as  he  had  formerly,  so  now 
he  greatly  desired  it,  not  from  any  wish  for  his  own  aggran- 
disement, but  to  show  to  the  world,  that  he  wished  to  cherish, 
protect,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  promote  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  sister's  son ;  and,  if  the  Scots  would  consent 
to  break  their  alliance  with  France  and  join  with  England, 
tbey  would  soon  be  convinced  that  be  was  influenced,  nei- 
ther by  ambition,  nor  love  of  power,  but  by  a  desire  of  con- 
cord alone,  in  uniting  his  only  daughter  Mary,  in  marriage 
vith  James;  by  which  alliance,  the  Scots  would  not  be  re- 
duced under  the  government  of  the  English,  but  the  English  sut«of 
ander  that  of  the  Scots ;  adding,  that  hatred  as  inveterate  P*^^^ 
^tween  other  nations,  had  been  subdued,  and  extinguished 
l^y  aflSnities,  commerce,  and  mutual  kindnesses.   Others  enu- 
^i^rated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  would  arise 
■Wmi  the  friendship  of  the  different  nations.     The  one  were 
^  people  born  in  the  same  island,  reared  under  the  same  sky, 
^  same  in  language,  laws,  customs  and  manners,  so  iike^ 
^▼en  in  countenance  and  colour,  that  they  appeared  rather 
<te  than  separate  nations.     The  other,  not  more  divided  by 
dimate  and  country,  than  by  their  whole  manner  of  living, 
coold  do  the  Scots  little  harm  by  their  enmity,  and  little 
>^ice  by  their  friendship.     The  English  were  at  hand,  but 
^  French  were  friends  afar  off,  whose  only  communication 
^  tea  might  be  obstructed  by  enemies  or  storms,  and  it 
^ht  to  be  considered  how  inconvenient  it  must  be  for  the 
Bovemment,  and  how  dangerous  for  the  public  to  have  all 
■^opes  of  assistance  hanging  on  the  wind,  and  the  safety  of 
^  state  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an   inconstant  element 
W  much  the  aid  of  absent  friends  against  present  danger 
**>  to  be  depended  upon,  tliey  might  perceive,  for  they  had 
Utit  during  last  summer,  when  the  king  of  England  invad- 
ed tbem«  and  they  were  deserted  by  their  aUies ;  \iVuk» 
»ou  II.  2  Q 
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BOOK    on  the  one  hand,  with  his  whole  force  he  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  on  the  other,  kept  the  assistance  so 


1523.     ^^^  promised,  blocked  up  in  the  harbours  of  France,  by  his 
fleet. 

XX.    These  were  the  reasons  urged  when  the  league  with 
England  was  discussed,  and  not  a  few,  convinced  by  them, 
favoured  the  alliance.     But  they  were  combated  by  a  strong 
opposition,  for  the  majority  in  that  parliament  were  previous- 
ly secured  by  French  bribes,  and  others,  who  reaped  pri- 
vate advantage  from  the  public  distress,  hated  all  idea  of 
peace.     There  were,  likewise,  some  who  suspected  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  English  promises,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
they  were  made,  especially  as  the  direction  of  the  English 
government  was  then  chiefly  committed  to  cardinal  Thomas 
-Wolsey,  an  ambitious  priest,  whose  whole  measures  tended 
to  increase  his  private  power  and  dignity,  and  therefore^  he 
accommodated  them  to  every  breath  of  fortune ;  all  these, 
influenced  by  different  reasons,  yet  equally  promoted  the 
French  alliance,  and  denied  that  this  sudden  liberality  of 
the  enemy  was  gratuitous.     It  was  not  the  first  time,  they 
said,  that  these  arts  had  been  used  by  the  English,  for  de- 
ceiving the  unsuspicious  Scots.     Edward   I.  after  he  was     ^ 
sworn  and  bound  by  every  legal  tie,  to  act  honourably,  on  .« 
being  chosen  as  arbiter,  by  the  competitors  for  the  thrones-  -= 
most  unjustly  created  himself  king  of  Scotland ;  and  eveiK-:a 
lately,  Edward  IV.,  after  he  had  betrothed  bis  daughter  Ce-  ^ 
cilia,  to  James  III.,  when  the  princess  arrived  at  the  age  o^mz 
puberty,  on  the  very  eve  of  marriage,  took  advantage  of  s, 
war  which  arose  from  their  domestic  dissensions,  and  hrrm- 
bade  the  nuptials.     Nor  did  the  English  king  intend  an;  in 
thing  else   now,  than  by  flattering  them  with  the  empt,  S'^ 
hope  of  dominion,  to  make  them  really  slaves ;  and  whe  -— — 
he  had  deprived  them  of  all  foreign  assistance,  to  ovev^ 
whelm   them   unexpectedly  with  the  whole  weight  of  h  ^rt 
power.     Nor  was  the  assertion,  which  the  others  seemed  tM 
exult  in,  true,  that  an  alliance  is  more  secure  with  a  near  -^ 
than  with  a  distant  state ;  for  causes  of  dissension  are 
stantly  arising  between  neighbours,  oflen  from  chance^ 
often  from  very  trifling  incidents  among  the  nobles; 
the  terms  of  peace  are  always  prescribed  by  the  strong 
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nor  was  there  ever  yet  any  treaty  of  friendship  so  sacred  be-    BOOK 
tween  neighbouring  nations,  but  what  opportunities  offered,  ' 


or  occasions  were  sought  for  violating  it ;  nor  could  it  be  uss. 
expected  that  the  English  would  abstain  from  such  violar 
tiQB%  under  a  king  of  Scottish  descent,  more  than  they  did 
under  so  many  kings  of  their  own  blood.  For  the  sanctity  of 
lofpies,  the  holiness  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  the 
Euth  of  treaties,  which  are  the  firmest  bonds  among  the 
good,  are  among  the  wicked  only  convenient  snares  for  de- 
cdving;  and  these  can  be  most  successfully  laid  among 
bordering  nations,  whose  language  is  the  same,  and  whose 
cntonis  and  manners  are  alike.  But  setting  aside  all  these 
vgimaits,  two  things  ought  to  be  considered ;  first,  that 
*e  do  not  renounce  rashly  old  friends,  to  whom  we  are  un- 
der many  obligations,  and  next,  that  we  do  not  waste  our 
time  in  fruitless  altercation  about  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
determined  except  in  a  meeting  of  the  estates.  In  this 
inanner  did  the  favourers  of  the  Gallic  faction  restrain  their 
^Tponents,  and  prevented  any  decision  from  being  come  to, 
^  they  had  received  certain  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
^  French  auxiliaries. 

XXI.  The  news  of  the  regent's  arrival  diflfused  great  joy 

<iDoiig  his  friends,  confirmed  the  wavering,  and  deterred 

''tey  from  joining  the  English  alliance,  who  were  inclined 

^  eqxmse  it     Having  sent  his  warlike  stores  by  the  Clyde 

^  Glasgow,  he  reviewed  his  army  there,  and  issued  a  pro- 

fUmation  for  the  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  where, 

|i>  a  flaming  oration,  he  praised  their  constancy  in  adher- 

^g  to  their  ancient  league,  and  their  prudence  in  refusing 

^be  perfidious  promises  of  the  English ;  expatiated  on  the 

^flection  and  liberality  of  the  French  king  toward  the  Scot- 

^Uh  nation,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside  their  private 

^imosities;  and  now,  that  foreign  assistance  had  arrived, 

^^enge  their  injuries,  and  check,  by  some  signal  blow,  the 

^solence  of  the  enemy. 

xxii.  After  refreshing  his  soldiers  a  few  days,  and  being  Rcg«n< 
Mned  by  the  Scottish  forces,  the  regent,  on  the  22d  Octo-  uieboHen! 
^r,  marched  towards  the  borders ;  but  when  he  was  about 
^  enter  England,  and  had  already  led  the  greater  part  of 
^'^  troops  across  the  wooden  bridge  near  Melrose,  \Vv^ 
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ROOK  Scots,  pretending  the  same  excuses  as  in  the  former  expedi- 
^^^'  tion  to  Solway,  refused  to  advance  into  England,  and  those 
ista.  who  had  crossed^  repassing  the  river,  returned  by  the  same 
way.  On  which,  he  encamped  a  little  farther  down  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  prepared  to  besiege  Werk 
castle,  situate  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
party  of  horse,  sent  across  the  river,  shut  up  all  the  pas« 
sages,  lest  any  relief  should  be  introduced,  and  wasted  all 
the  adjacent  country.  Werk  castle  consists  of  a  strongly 
fortified,  and  very  high  tower  in  the  inner  court^  which 
rjntuocetA.  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall.  The  outer  wall  encloses  a 
on  WeHk^^  lofgd  space  of  ground,  whither  the  country  people,  in  time 
casUe.  of  war,  are  accustomed  to  seek  refuge,  together  with  their 
cattle,  and  the  produce  of  their  farms.  The  inner  encloses 
a  much  narrower  space,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and 
better  fortified  with  towers  raised  upon  it.  The  French 
took  possession  of  the  exterior  court  by  assault,  but  the 
English  setting  fire  to  the  barns  and  straw,  they  were  forced 
by  the  flames  and  the  smoke,  to  evacuate  it.  Then,  the 
next  two  days  they  battered  the  inner  wall  with  their  can- 
non, and  when  they  had  effected  what  they  thought  a  prac- 
ticable breach,  the  French  mounted  with  the  greatest  ar- 
dour; but  being  exposed  to  every  missile  weapon  from  the 
tower,  which  still  remained  entire,  after  losing  a  few  men, 
they  were  beat  back,  and  retired  to  the  army,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

XXII.  The  regent,  when  he  perceived  the  Scots  averse'  to 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  certain  information 
that  the  English  were  advancing  with  an  army  much  more 
numerous  than  his  own^  according  to  their  own  writers, 
fifty  thousand  men,  besides  six  thousand  in  garrison  at  Ber- 
wick, in  the  vicinity — he  decamped  on  the  11th  November 
and  marched  to  Eccles,  a  monastery  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant, and  thence,  at  the  third  watch,  by  a  nocturnal  march, 
he  retreated  to  Lauder,  during  which,  both  men  and  horse 
were  greatly  annoyed  by  a  severe  fall  of  snow ;  and  the  same 
storm  caused  the  English  to  disband  their  army,  and  return 
home  witliout  effecting  any  thing.  The  rest  of  the  winter 
was  tolerably  quiet.  In  the  spring,  the  regent,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  nobles,  explained  the  reason  why  he  was  on- 
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der  dM  necessity  of  returning  to  France,  but  be  promised   BOOK 
kc  noold  be  back  before  the  1st  of  September ;  and  requir-     ^^^*  ^ 
edof  tbem,  that  during  his  absence  the  king  should  remain     isti. 
It  Skirling^  and  that  neither  peace  nor  truce  should  be  con- 
(Med  with  Elngland,  nor  any  innovation  be  made  in  the 
Mbiinistration,  till  he  came  back ;  all  which  they  solemnly 
pnniied,  and  he,  with  his  retinue,  set  sail  for  France,  on  Aibuij 

theMthorM.7.  5^^- 

unr.  On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  country  be* 
coning  a  scene  of  complete  anarchy  and  confusion,  the 
kiBg^  ahbongh  a  child,  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  by  his 
moilier,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Lennox,  Crawford,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  chief  nobility;  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  an  as- 
NBUy  of  the  nobles  being  convened  in  the  palace  of  Holy- 
nwdhouse,  he,  by  their  advice,  was  declared  of  age,  and 
next  day  they  all  renewed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
On  occasion  of  his  assuming  the  government,  he,  as  a  piece  The  king 
rflbnn,  dismissed  all  who  exercised  any  public  office,  and  [jhr^9T€n&. 
inaiewdays,  reinstated  them  in  their  places;  and  having m«nt. 
called  a  parliament  on  the  20th  of  August,  in  order  to  abo- 
lish the  office  of  regent; — he  having  taken  the  power  into  his 
own  hands— -he  went  in  great  pomp  to  the  Town  Hall  of 
die  ct^.  Tlie  bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  alone 
daieiited,  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  wait  till  the  1st 
^  September,  and  were  in  consequence  committed  to  pri- 
^^  '  In  return  they,  that  they  might  revenge  themselves 
hf  their  own  prc^r  arms,  excommunicated  all  within  their 
jurisdiction ;  but  before  another  month,  they  were  reconciled 
^  the  king,  and  restored  to  favour. 

Uv.  About  the  same  time,  Archibald  Douglas,  who 
^■s  banished,  as  I  mentioned,  to  France,  sent  Simon  Pen- 
'^hig,  an  agent  on  whom  he  could  depend,  to  procure  for 
hhn  from  the  king  of  England,  a  safe  passage  tlirough  his 
^togdom,  on  his  return  home.  Henry,  who  desired  to 
^'^en  the  authority  of  so  active  a  man  as  the  duke  of  Al- 
"•Oy,  listened  willingly  to  any  change  in  the  government  of 
Scotland,  received  the  earl  on  his  arrival  courteously,  and 
'""missed  him  liberally.  His  return  home  variously  affi^rt-  Earl  ^f  An. 
^  the  leaders  of  the  Scots.  A  great  part  of  the  nobility,  ^>  '*J""** 
*t  the  head  of  whom  were  John  Stuart,  earl  of  X^ikt\o^^  ii\^m%Ti\. 
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BOOK  and  Colin  Campbell^  earl  of  Argyle,  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
^^'  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  the 
162L  earl  of  Arran,  and  themselves  admitted  to  no  share,  received 
Douglas  with  every  expression  of  joy;  as  by  his  assistance^ 
they  hoped  either  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  opposite 
party  to  themselves,  or  at  least  humble  their  pride.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  queen,  whose  affections  were  estranged 
from  her  husband,  vexed  at  his  arrival,  determined  to  op- 
pose him  by  every  means  in  her  power ;  Hamilton,  who  not 
only  retained  his  old  hatred,  but  feared  being  displaced  by 
Douglas,  as  he  knew  he  would  not  rest  satbfied  with  any 
secondary  station,  directed  his  whole  strength  against  him, 
in  order  to  retain  his  office.  These  remained  in  the  castie 
of  Edinburgh,  and  although  well  aware  that  many  of  the 
nobility  desired  a  change,  yet,  trusting  to  the  fortifications 
of  the  place,  and  the  feeble  authority  of  the  king,  believed 
themselves  safe  from  violence.  The  other  faction  having 
assembled,  a  majority  of  the  ilobility  chose  three  of  then 
number  as  guardians  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox, 
and  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle;  these  without  delay 
crossed  the  Forth,  and  constrained  James  Beaton,  a  man  of 
great  ability,  to  join  their  party,  who  seeing  their  power, 
did  not  dare  to  refuse.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Stirling, 
and  transferring  all  the  public  offices  and  authority  to  their 
own  friends,  they  then  marched  to  Edinburgh,  which  being 
unfortified,  they  entered  without  resistance.  They  sur- 
rounded the  castle  with  an  insignificant  trench,  and  those 
who  were  within,  having  made  no  preparation  for  a  siege, 
surrendered.  Ail  the  inmates,  except  the  king,  being  dismiss- 
ed, the  weight  of  government  remained  with  the  three  earls, 
who  agreed  to  take  charge  of  it  by  turns,  each  of  them  at- 
tending four  months  on  the  king. 

XXVI.  But  this  association  was  neither  sincere,  nor  of  long 
duration.  Douglas,  who  was  emplo}*ed  to  superintend  the 
Ohuint  royal  court  for  the  first  four  months,  carried  away  the  king 
oruMk?nff.  ^  ^^^  house  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  took 
possession  of  all  his  furniture,  and  household  stuff; — ^for  be 
had  already  deserted  the  party, — nnd  that  he  might  engage 
the  affection   of  the  king,  he  suffered  him  to  indulge  in 
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ererj  unlawful  enjoyment;  but  yet  he  did  not  gain  his  pur-    ^^^ 
poie^  the  kingfs  domestics  being  in  the  interest  of  the  queen,  ' 

lod  the  Hamilton  party.     The  first  animosities  at  court      1525. 
iroie  about  the  division  of  ecclesiastical   preferment,  the 
Douglases  grasping  at  every  thing  for  themselves.     Oeorge 
Orichton  having  been  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld, 
Douglas  gave  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh,  which  he  resigned,  to  his  brother  William, 
who  bad  forcibly  held  the  abbey  of  Coldingham,  six  miles 
from  Berwick,  for  five  years,  since  the  murder  of  Robert 
Bladudder,  the  last  abbot ;  for  Patrick  Blackadder,  cousin- 
pnnan  of  Robert,  had  received  that  abbacy  from  the  pope, 
with  the  consent  of  John  the  regent,  and  had  also  commenc- 
ed a  lawsuit  against  John  Hume,  a  friend  of  the  earl  of  An- 
gos,  and  married  to  his  sister's  daughter,  concerning  the 
whole  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Blackadders.     Patrick  un- 
ible  to  contend  with  his  adversaries,  aided  by  the  power  of 
the  Douglases,  patiently  suffered  the  injury,  and  withdrew  to 
>  distance  from  the  districts  under  their  dominion,  to  await 
BH)re  &vourable  times,  among  his  maternal  relations.     The 
Douglases,  although  they  disregarded  Patrick,  yet  when  they 
cime  to  exercise  the  government,  were  desirous  of  efiacing 
^  stain  of  having  violently  obtained   the  possessions  of 
UKKher,  and  through  the  medium  of  friends,  offered  to  make 
luin  some  reparation.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  showing  him- 
*df  not  disinclined  to  reconciliation,  and  even  willing  to  re- 
Hoisb  a  considerable  part  of  his  right,  on  receiving  the 
public  faith,  sent  in  writing  from  Douglas,  came  to  Edin- 
l^rgh  unarmed,  and  with  few  attendants ;  but  not  far  from 
^  gates  of  the  city,  he  was  waylaid  by  John  Hume,  and 
Ulld.    When  the  report  of  this  transaction  reached  town, 
^^y  persons  mounted  their  horses  to  apprehend  the  assas- 
^ibut  when  they  had  pursued  them  some  miles,  perceiv- 
"f  George,  the  earl  of  Douglas'  brother  in  their  company, 
l^es  a  number  of  the  relations,  both  of  the  Douglases 
^  the  Humes,  uncertain  with  what  intention  they  came, 
^I'cdier  to  take  or  to  defend  the  authors  of  the  murder,  they 
P»e  over  pursuing.     Reports  were  on  this  everywhere  rais- 
ed agauist  Douglas.     Already  Argyle  had  withdrawn  from 
*«  triumvirate,  and    Lennox,   although   he  followed  \.\x^ 
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BOOK    king,  gave  many  indications  of  his  mind  being  alienat 
'     from  the  Douglases,  who  seized  for  themselves  every  oil 
1586      of  trust  or  emolument.     But  they,  confiding  in  their  o\ 
power,  paid  little  attention  to  the  repdrts   or  disgust 
others. 

xxvii.   In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  the  king,  i 
though  he  was  treated  with  greater  indulgence  than  was  pi 
per,  that  his  tender  mind  might  be  retained  by  such  lice 
tiousness,  yet  began,  by  degrees,  to  be  tired  of  the  autho; 
Who  be-    ty  oftlie  Douglases;  and  his  domestics,  by  vilifying  th< 
ed'oniu'^"  actions,  sometimes  truly,  sometimes  falsely,  and  always  i 
vmstraint.  putting  the  worst  construction  upon  what  was  dubious,  coi 
pleted  his  dislike,  and  he  began  to  consult  secretly  with  1 
intimate  friends  about  asserting  his  liberty.     Of  all  theii 
bles,  John,  earl  of  Lennox,  was  the  only  one  to  whom 
could  unbosom  himself  freely  and  without  fear,  who,  besid 
his  other  mental  and  bodily  accomplishments,  had  a  fi 
open  countenance,  and  a  suavity  of  manners  peculiarly  e 
gaging.     Him  therefore,  he  made  his  confident,  and  whi 
they  were  deliberating  about  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
effecting  his  design,  Douglas,  who  had  made  many  unso 
cessful  expeditions  for  checking  robberies,  at  last,  about  t 
end  of  July,  determined  to  carry  the  king  into  Teviotdal 
thinking  that  the  terror  of  his  presence  would  have  some  i 
AngiiRcar.  fluenoe.     A  meeting  being  held  at  Jedburgh,  to  which  t 
Sie  bo™  ^^  chiefs  of  all  the  neighbouring  clans  were  summoned,  t 
dert.  king  ordered  them  each  to  apprehend  the  most  notoric 

criminals  within  their  bounds,  whose  names  be  product 
which  order  being  strictly  obeyed,  many  leaders  of  the  ro 
bers  were  brought  to  punishment,  and  many  received  pa 
don  on  their  promises  of  amendment.  While  the  ooc 
were  indulging  in  festivity  on  the  occasion,  it  appeared 
those  who  wished  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  power  of  t 
Douglases,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  the  attem] 
Walter  Scot,*  who  lived  not  far  from  Jedburgh,  had  n 
merous  vassals  in  the  adjoining  vicinity ;  and  the  plan  wi 
that  Walter  should  invite  the  king  to  his  house,  and  deta 
him  there  by  his  own  consent,  till  on  the  news  spreading, 
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greater  force  should  arrive.     This  design,  whether  acciden-    noOK 
tallj  or  otherwise,  appears  ta  have  been  discovered,  and  the      ^^^' 
king  was  again  carried  back  to  Melrose ;  but  notwithstand-     16U. 
iog»  Walter  proceeded  straight  on  his  journey  to  the  king. 
When  not  far  distant,  a  messenger,  in  affright,  brought  in- 
telligenoe  to  Douglas,  that  Scott  was  advancing  in  arms,  with  Soott  of 
a  great  body  of  followers ;  nor  was  there  any  doubt  but  this  Bucdeagh 
iactious  and  quarrelsome  man  intended  mischief.     Douglas  rescue  him. 
tboefore,  ran  instantly  to  arms   in   great   confusion,  and 
though  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  as  he  had  the  picked  men 
of  his  army  with  him,  besides  several  of  the  Humes  and 
Kenrs,  with  their  chiefs,  George  Hume,  and  Andrew  Kerr, 
be  determined  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle.     At  that  very 
Qoment  George  Hume  had  nearly  defeated  all  his  arrange- 
oeats:  for  upon   Douglas  ordering  him   to  dismount  and 
tte  part  in  the  battle,  he  replied  : — He  would  alight  if  the 
king  bade  him.    The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained  on  both 
cides,  as  by  men  who  had  the  king  both  for  the  prize  and 
Uie  spectator  of  the  engagement.     John  Stuart,  earl  of  Len- 
^lox,  remained  inactive  beside  the  king,  as  if  arbiter  of  the 
fight    After  a  severe  struggle,  Walter  being  wounded,  his 
Vassals  gave  way,  but  the  joy  of  the  Douglases  fur  their  vic- 
tory was  much  diminished  by  the  death  of  Andrew  Kerr  of  Udcfeatca 
Cessbrd,  who  was  greatly  lamented  by  both  sides,  on  ac-  ^^  An^ik. 
count  c^  bis  virtues.     His  death  occasioned  a  long  feud  be- 
tween the  Kerrs  and  the  Scots,  which  was  not  ended  with- 
ou  blood.     From  this  time,  Lennox,  who  had  behaved  am- 
Isigiionsly  in  the  battle — having  been  before  suspected  by 
^  Douglases— was  treated  as  an  open  enemy,  and  retired 
fiv)Qi  the  court.     This  action  took  place  on  the  23d  of  Ju- 
h  1526. 

Xxviii.  The  Douglases  perceiving  themselves  become  ob-  DougiaiM 
''oxbus  to  a  number  of  enemies,  in  order  to  increase  their  •"^  """"' 
iwty  by  a  new  accession  of  strength,  composed  their  an-  iMce. 
^lent  differences  with  the  Hamiltons,  a  numerous,  powerful, 
^Id  flourishing  family,  but  who  had  long  been  absent  from 
^<^urt,  and  associating  them  with  themselves  in  the  govem- 
"^ent    On  the  other  side,  Stuart,  trusting  to  his  popnlari- 
^Jf,  and  to  letters  wliich  he  had  secrelly  obtained  from  the 
^W  to  the  principal  nobility,  whom  he  hoped  would  have 
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BOOK    kept  tlie  secret,  inade  great  accessions  to  his  party.     Har- 
^^^'      ing  called  a  meeting  of  his  principal  partisans  at  Stirling, 
I5««.      which  James  Beaton,  with  some  of  the  bishops  and  many  of 
the  nobility,  attended,  he  openly  laid  before  them  bis  inten- 
tion  of  procuring  the  liberty  of  the  king.     His  proposal 
being  unanimously  agreed  to,  although  the  day  appointed 
t'MiMs      had  not  arrived ;  Lennox,  upon  hearing  that  the  Hamiitons 
field      *    bad  collected  at  Linlithgow  to  prevent  his  march,  determin* 
ijgainti       ed  to  attack  them  before  they  were  joined  by  the  Douglases. 
He  therefore,  with  the  force  he  had  ready,  marched  thither 
direct;  but  the  Hamiitons  being  informed  of  the  day  on 
which  he  would  leave  Stirling,  early  in  the  morning  sent  for 
the  Douglases  from  Edinburgh  ;  but  they,  besides  other  im* 
pediments,  were  detained  by  the  king,  who,  having  pretend- 
ed illness,  was  later  in  rising  than  usual,  travelled  slowly, 
and  often  turned  aside  upon  the  journey,  endeavouring,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  delay  their  progress ;  till  at  last 
Greorge  Douglas,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  by  flat- 
tery  persuade  him  to  quicken  his  motions,  told  him :-— Be^ 
fore  the  enemy  shall  take  thee  from  us,  if  thy  body  should 
be  torn  in  pieces,  we  shall  have  a  part 

XXIX.  This  saying  sunk  deeper  in  the  king's  mind  thaft 
could  have  been  expected  from  his  age;  and  when  th^v- 
Douglases  were  exiles  many  years  after,  and  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  forgive  the  rest,  no  one  durst  mention  to  him  th^^ 
name  of  George.  The  Hamiitons,  threatened  with  the 
proach  of  the  enemy,  and  expecting  the  assistance  of  tbeii 
friends,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  at  a  bridgi^^ 
over  the  river  Avon,  about  a  mile  beyond  Linlithgow ;  an^^ 
having  placed  a  small  guard  upon  the  bridge,  posted  th  .^ 
rest  along  the  tops  of  the  hills,  which  they  knew  the  en^^m 
my  must  pass.  Lennox  being  prevented  from  crossing  th^K^ 
bridge,  ordered  his  troops  to  ford  the  river  at  a  shaUowe 
places  a  little  farther  up,  near  Manual  abbey,*-a  small  nni 
nery,— and  drive  the  Hamiitons  from  the  bills  b^re 
Douglases  joined  them.  The  Lennox  men  mardied  rapM 
ly  through  a  rugged  road,  annoyed  by  the  stones  tbr 
from  the  heights,  and  had  just  reached  the  enemy,  when 
crhout  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Douglases,  who^  msbir":^! 
ftom  the  road  into  the  midst  of  the  battle^  quickly  deckle^  ^ 
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tbefcrtune  of  Uie  day.     The  Lennox  party  were  forced  to    BOOK 
Bj  with  great  loss.     The  Haniiltons,  but  particularly  James     ^^^'^^ 
the  iNUtardy  used  the  victory  cruelly.     William  Cunning-      i&m. 
huDei  the  earl  of  Glencaim's  son,  was  severely  wounded,  ^*^^^^ 
hit  his  life  was  spared  by  the  Douglases,  on  account  of  his 
xdstioiiship.     John  SUiart  was  killed,  greatly  lamented  by  sbou. 
hii  QDcIe,  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  even  by  Douglas,  but  above 
all  by  the  king,  who,  when  he  heard  by  the  tumult  and 
Boiie  that  the  battle  had  commenced,  sent  forward  Sir  An- 
drew Wood  of  Largo,  his  favourite,  to  endeavour  to  save  his 
li&i  but  he  unfortunately  arrived  too  late. 

ux.  After  this  victory,  the  faction  of  the  Douglases,  in 
order  to  strike  terror  into  their  rivals,  and  humble  them  ef- 
fcctotUy,  determined  to  bring  Uiose  to  trial  who  had  car- 
ried arms  against  the  kmg.     In  order  to  avoid  which,  se- 
^wil compounded  for  money,  while  others  put  themselves 
under  the  protection,  some  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  some  of 
the  Doogtases.     The   refractoiy   were   indicted.     Among 
ihese,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassillis,  a  high  spirited  nobleman, 
*he&  urged  by  James,  the  bastard,  to  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Hamiltons,  replied  : — In  the  ancient 
Ittgne  entered  into  by  tlieir  ancestors,  his  grandfather,  as 
the  most  honourable,  was  always  named  first,  and  he  would 
i>ot  now  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of  his  family,  or  so  far  de* 
generate  from  his  forefathers,  as  to  voluntarily  put  himself 
''ttder  their  patronage — the  next  step  to  slavery — the  chief 
^1  whose  family,  when  entering  into  a  bond  on  equal  terms, 
^•»  content  with  the  second   place.      Wherefore,  on  the 
^^y  of  trial,  when  Gilbert  was  called,  Hugh  Kennedy,  his 
^htion,  answered  for  him : — That  he  had  not  appeared  in 
^«t  battle  against  the  king,  but  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
''^^Kids;  and  on  some  of  the  Hamiltons  accusing  him  of  au- 
^^ity,  he  offered,  if  necessary,  to  produce  the  royal  letters, 
"^^  the  king  had  written  to  him,  along  with  a  number  of 
^*W  noblemen,  on  his  retiring  from  court,  to  join  John 
^Uiirt;  and  he,  in  consequence,  when  he  saw  the  batde 
approaching,  as  he  had  not  time  to  assemble  his  friends  and 
^'^asals,  turned  aside  from  his  journey,  and  with  the  atten- 
^^ts  he  had  went  to  Stirling.    The  arrogance  of  the  Hamil- 
^^^  beini;  a  little  humbled  by  the  issue  of  this  trial.  James, 
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BOOK  tbe  bastard,  highly  mcensed  against  Cassillis,  a  few  days  af- 
^^^'  ter  procured  him  to  be  murdered,  on  his  return  home,  by 
1526.  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayr.  Hugh,  to  conceal  his  par- 
1^  mur*"  ticipation  in  the  deed  of  his  vassals,  on  the  day  on  which 
dered.  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  paid  a  visit  to  John  Erskine^^ 
Gilbert  Kennedy's  brother-in-law ;  but  his  lady,  immediate- 
ly on  hearing  of  the  deed,  bitterly  accused  him  of  the  crime. 
Thus  the  noble  family  of  the  Kennedies  was  nearly  render* 
ed  extinct.  The  son  of  the  earl  who  was  killed,  being  quite 
a  youth,  fled  to  his  relation  Archibald  Douglas^  then  lord 
treasurer,  and  put  himself  and  his  family  under  his  protec* 
tion.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the  treasurer,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  excellent  disposition,  destined  him  for  his  son* 
in-law.  Hugh  Campbell  was  summoned  to  stand  trial,  bul 
his  guilt  being  too  clear,  he  fled  the  kingdom.  Nor  did 
the  Douglases  exercise  less  revenge  towards  James  Beaton, 
but  marching  to  St.  Andrews,  they  took  and  dismantled  the 
bishop's  castle,  whom  they  considered  as  the  author  of  all 
the  plans  of  the  earl  of  Lennox ;  and  as  nobody  durst  open- 
ly afford  him  an  asylum,  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
by  often  changing  his  lurking  places.  The  queen  too,  lest 
she  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  whom  she  hat- 
ed, kept  herself  also  concealed  in  disguise. 

XXXI.  In  the  beginning  of  next  spring,  Douglas  made  an  « 
expedition  to  Liddisdale,  and  destroyed  many  robbers,  by  ^ 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  them  in  their  huts,  and  befor^s 
they  had  time  to  assemble  together  for  defence.  Of  the  pri-^- 
soners  whom  he  took  he  hanged  twelve,  and  kept  as  many^ 
as  hostages,  whom  he  also  hanged  a  few  months  after,  as<^ 
their  relations  would  not  abstain  from  their  depredations^^ 
At  the  commencement  of  this  expedition,  a  remarkable  oc— — 
currence  took  place,  which,  from  its  singularity,  I  thinks 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Tliere  was  in  the  stables  of  Johirr:^ 
Stuart,  a  man  of  very  mean  extraction,  who  was  retained  irr^ 
the  lowest  situation  for  taking  care  of  the  horses ;  after  hi^ 
master  was  killed  by  the  Hamiltons,  he  wandered  about  fa 

m 

*  John,  lord  Enkine,  father  to  the  regent,  earl  of  Marr,  was  roamed  to » 
daughter  of  the  eail  of  Argyle.     Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Caaiintt,  wm 
ricd  to  tiabel  Cimpbell,  her  sister. 
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tome  time  in  a  loose  unsettled  state,  till  his  mind  became    BOOK 

TDuaed  to  a  determination  of  executing  a  deed  far  above  his     ^^^' 

nok  or  station,  and  he  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  his      15S7. 

mister.   With  this  intention  he  set  out  for  Ekiinburgh,  where  ^  l^^J^ 

by  dwQce  meeting  an  acquaintance  of  the  same  rank,  and  reveugn 

who  had   belonged  to   the   same  family,   he   asked   him,  J|^*j^^ 

whedier  he  had  seen  James  Hamilton,  the  bastard,  in  the  lUmilton 

dtj?    And  when  he  confessed  he  hod  seen  him: — Thou 

BKMt  ungrateful  of  men,  said  he,  and  didst  thou  suffer  the 

^iId  to  live,  who  murdered  our  best  of  masters  ? — ^away, 

;oa  deserve  to  be  hanged ;  and  having  thus  spoken,  he  pro^ 

ceeded  hastily  on  his  journey,  direct  to  court.     There  were 

^  that  time  in  the  palace-yard,  in  front  of  Holyroodhouse, 

two  thoDsand  of  the  Douglas  and  Hamilton  clans,  armed, 

>od  prepared  for  the  expedition  we  have  mentioned.     Here, 

^  avenger  of  his  master,  overlooking  all  the  rest,  fixed  his 

7C8  and  his  mind  upon  Hamilton  alone,  then  coming  out  of 

^  area  unarmed,  and  with  only  a  short  cloak  ;  and  having 

^^^  him  enter  the  dark  archway,  over  the  gate,  he  rushed 

'Von  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  six  different  places,  some  of 

^c  Wounds  nearly  reaching  his  vitals,  and  the  others  more 

^''  less  severe,  having  been  warded  off  by  the  bend  of  his 

^^y,  and  by  the  cloak  ;  which  having  done,  the  assassin  im* 

''Mediately  mixed  with  the  crowd.     A  sudden  tumult  instant- 

^  arose,  and  some  of  the  Hamiltons  suspecting  that  this 

^^Uanous  action  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Douglases,  who 

■^^  not  yet  forgotten  their  ancient  feud,   an  engagement 

^<I  very  nearly  taken  place  between  the  factions.     At  last, 

^^  disturbance  being  a  little  settled,  all  who  were  present 

^»^  ordered  to  draw  up  round  the  wall,  in  single  file,  when 

^^  assassin  was  seized  with  his  knife,  yet  bloody,  in  his 

^^d.     Being  asked  whence  he  came,  and  for  what  purpose, 

^^  being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer,  he  was  car- 

^^  to  prison  ;  and  being  put  to  the  torture,  immediately 

"^^f^ssed  that  he  had  undertaken  the  act  to  revenge  the 

\^^cler  of  his  master,  and  only  lamented  that  he  must  die 

i^^^out  having  accomplished  such  a  noble  attempt.     Al- 

^^^gh  tormented  a  long  time,  he  discovered  nothing.     At 

^t^  being  condemned,  he  was  led  round  the  city  naked, 

^^   every  part  of  his  body  was  pinched  by  red  hot  iron 
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instruments,  yet  he  neither  either  changed  countenance,  or 
uttered  a  groan ;  and  when  his  right  hand  was  torn  ofl^  he 
said  it  was  less  punished  than  it  deserved,  because  it  had 
not  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  brave  mind. 

XXXII.  In  ibc  same  year,  Patrick  Hamilton, — a  son  of 
the  sister  of  John,  duke  of  Albany,  and  a  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Arran— a  young  man  of  the  greatest  genius,  and  most 
singular  erudition,  was  condemned  by  a  conspiracy  of  the 
priesthood  and  burned  alive  at  St.  Andrews ;  not  long  after 
whose  execution,  the  death  of  Alexander  Campbell  attract- 
ed the  public  attention.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  or- 
der, was  himself  a  young  man  of  good  ability,  and  esteemed 
the  most  learned  among  the  followers  of  the  sect  of  Tho- 
mas Aquinas.  Patrick  had  often  disputed  witli  this  man 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  their  controversies  had  brought  him  to  confess,  that  al- 
most all  the  points  which  were  then  held  heretical,  were 
true.  Notwithstanding,  Alexander,  fonder  of  life  than  of 
truth,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  become  Hamilton's 
public  accuser.  Patrick,  who  was  naturally  very  vehement, 
could  not  remain  silent  at  the  rhetorical  declamation  of  this 
man ;  but  exclaimed  openly : — I  summon  thee,  thou  most 
aggravated  sinner,  who  knowest  the  things  which  thou  con- 
demnest  are  true,  and  didst  confess  so  to  me  only  a  few 
days  ago,  to  take  thy  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  the  living 
God.  This  address  so  disturbed  Alexander,  that  he  never 
from  that  hour  enjoyed  peace  of  mind,  and  not  long  after 
died  mad. 

XXXI II.  During  all  this  time,  and  a  great  part  of  next 
year,  the  Douglases  were  variously  employed,  and  quite  se- 
cure with  regard  to  the  king,  because  they  believed,  by  tlie 
allurements  and  improper  pleasures,  in  which  they  had  al- 
lowed him  to  hidulge,  they  had  completely  gained  his  affec- 
tions; nor,  even  if  he  were  otherwise  disposed  towards  them^ 
w^as  there  any  faction  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  them^^^ 
nor  any    fortified  place  to  which  he  could  retire,  excepi^v 
Stirling  castle  alone,  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  queei — 3 
tor  her  residence,  but  had  been,  at  the  time  when  the  queei^B' 
herself  was  under  hiding  from  a  dread  of  the  Douglases,  de-^^ 
aej-iei]  by  her  servants ;  and,  on  the  disturbance  subsidir 
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was  fortified  more  for  show  than  defence.     The  king,  now    BOOK 
rather  less  strictly  watched,  perceiving  that  this  was  the      ^^- 
only  place  he  could  fly  to,  privately  bargained  with  his  mo-      i6fs. 
ther,  to  exchange  the  castle  and  the  lands  adjoining,  for 
lands  equally  convenient  for  her.     Then,  having  completed 
all  his  other  arrangements  as  secretly  as  he  could,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guard,  and  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, withdrew  in  the  night,  from  Falkland  to  Stirling ;  The  king 
where  having  hastily  called  a  number  of  the  nobility  to  join  ^*"  ^^ 
him,  and  a  number   voluntarily  coming  on  the  report  of 
his  escape,  he  was  soon  sufficiently  secured  against  violence. 
By  their  advice  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  command- 
ing the  Douglases  to  resign  all  their  public  employments, 
and  likewise  prohibiting  their  relations,  friends,  or  vassals, 
from  approaching  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court  on  pain 
of  death.      This  order  reached   the   Douglases   on  their 
march  to  Stirling,  and  many  of  their  companions  were  of 
A>pinion  they  should  proceed;  but  the  earl  with  his  bro- 
ther George,  determined  to  obey,  and  therefore  returned  to 
Linlithgow  to  await  more   certain    intelligence   from   the 
court. 

xzxiv.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  sent  messengers  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  order  every  noble- 
man who  had  a  right  of  voting,  to  attend  the  parliament  in 
Edinburgh,  summoned  for  the  Sd  of  September ;  whilst  he 
at  Stirlmg,  and   the  Douglases  at  Edinburgh,  assembled 
their  forces;  both,  however,  more  for  protection  than  of- 
fence*    At  length,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  Douglases  left 
Edinburgh,  and  the  king  entered  that  city  in  martial  order.  EntenEd* 
By  the  mediation  of  friends,  conditions  were  offered  the  !ijj[^^ 
Douglases  by  the  king: — That  the  earl  of  Angus  should  tothe I>oo . 
be   banished  beyond  the   Spey,  and  George,  his  brother,  K^"  P*^^* 
and  Archibald,  his  uncle,  be  confined  in  Edinburgh  castle ; 
which  if  they  obeyed,  they  might  entertain  hopes  of  the 
I  king's  clemency.     These  terms  being  rejected,  they  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  parliament.     In  tlie 
mean  time,  the  public  offices  they  held  were  taken  from 
them,  and  Gavin  Dunbar,  lately  the  king's  preceptor,  was 
made  chanceller  in  room  of  the  earl.     He  was  upright  and 
learned,  but  rather  deficient  in  political  knowledge.     Ro- 
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BOOK    bert  Cairncross,  more  remarkable  for  his  riches  than  h 

^^^'     wisdom,  was  made  treasurer.     The  Douglases,  now  near 

15^.      reduced   to  despair,  sent  Archibald  with  some  troops  * 

horse,    and  endeavoured   to  recover   Edinburgh  after  tl 

king  had  left  it,  intending  to  exclude  the  king,  and  dissob 

the  parliament ;  but  upon  the  26th  of  August,  [lord]  Ba 

bert  Maxwell,  with  his  friends  and  vassals,  and  a  great  pr< 

miscuous  multitude,  by  the  king's  command  prevented  the 

advance;  and  by  diligently  placing    guards   and  watche 

preserved  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  till  the  time  of  tl 

Augus  re-  meeting  of  parliament.     Douglas,  disappointed  in  this  hop 

\^  *?,       retired  to  his  castle  of  Tantallon,  about  fourteen  miles  di 

Tantallon. 

tant 

XXXV.  The  day  on  wh'ich  the  king  left  Stirling,  the  ral 
fell  in  such  torrents,  that  his  attendants,  divided  into  maa 
parties,  and  greatly  retarded  by  the  swelling  of  the  brook 
entered  £k]inburgh  at  midnight,  so  much  fatigued  by  t~ 
violence  of  the  tempest,  that  a  few  horse  might  have  occ 
He  and  his  sioned  great  mischief     In  that  parliament  the  earl  of  ^ 
outlawed.    g"s,  his  brother  George,  his  uncle  Archibald,  together  w 
Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnock,  their   intimate  fries 
were  outlawed,  had  their  estates  confiscated,  and  all  n^ 
should  have  any  communication  with  them,  were  subjecfl 
to  the  same  punishment.     What  was  thought   chiefly 
have  conduced  to  this  severity,  was  the  king'*s  declaring  ^ 
on  oath,  that  as  long  as  he  remained  with  the  Douglases, 
was  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  that  fear  had  been  increased 
ter  the  violent  threatenings  of  George.     Only  one  adher-* 
of  the  Douglases,  John  Bannatyne,*  was  found  in  this 
sembly,  who  dared  publicly  to  protest  against  the  proce— 
ings,  and  to  affirm,  that  no  act  ought  then  to  pass  to  the  <^ 
advantage  of  the  earl,  who  was  prevented,  by  a  reasono^ 
fear  for  his  safety,  from  attending  at  the  day  appointed, 
few  days  after,  William,  another  brother  of  the  earl's,  ab  • 
of  Holyrood  monastery,  died,  being  worn  out  by  sickm' 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  on  account  of  this  sad  overturn.     E^ 
bert  Cairncross,  a  low  born  man,  but  rich,  bought  his  be^ 

*  John  Bannatyne,  tntor  of  Corhonse,  in  Oydesdale,  grent  grandfatfieT' 
Lord  NewhaU. 
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lice  from  the  king,  then  greatly  in  want  of  money ;  both    BOOK 
eluding  the  law  agauist  trafficking  in  church  prefermenty     ^^^- 
bj  a  novel  species  of  fraud.     Robert  wagered  a  large  sum      15«8. 
of  money,  which  he  deposited  with  the  king,  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  bestow  on  him  the  next  benefice  which  fell 
vacant,  but  the  king  gave  him  Holyrood  abbacy,  and  he  lost 
tbe  wager. 

XXXVI.  The  Douglases,  thus   seeing  themselves  cut  offoutn^s 
from  all  hope  of  obtaining  pardon,  had  recourse  to  open^j^*^""' 
'  violence  ^  and  sought  to  gratify  their  revenge  by  the  calami- 
ties of  their  enemies,  whose  estates  they  visited  with  every 
species  of  outrage.     They  burned   Cosland  and  Cranston, 
ud  kept  riding  daily  before  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  so  that 
it  appeared  like  a  city  besieged,  and  the  innocent  citizens 
suffered  for  the  crimes  of  the  nobility.     In  the  midst  of 
^  distractions,  on  the  21st  of  November,  the  Martine, 
the  noblest  vessel  of  her  time,  laden  with  a  very  valuable  car- 
gf^  was  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  at  Innerwick.*     Part 
^tfae  cargo  was  carried  off  by  Douglas's  horsemen,  who 
^ere  scouring  that  quarter ;  the  rest  was  plundered  by  the 
countrymen,  who  were  so  ignorant  of  its  value,  that  they 
Prided  the  cinnamon  as  common  bark,  for  firewood ;  but 
^  odium  of  the  whole  fell  on  the  Douglases.     Upon  this 
change  of  circumstances,  the  robbers,  who  had  been  long 
^<6strained  by  fear,  ventured  out  from  their  holes,  and  re- 
^wed  their  depredations ;  and  when  crimes  began  again  to 
abound,  every  theft  and  murder  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Ae  Douglases  by  the  courtiers,  because  they  thought  it 
^ould  gratify  the  king,  that  a  name  formerly  so  popular, 
'faould  now  become  detested  by  the  people. 

3C.XXVII.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  king,  that  he  might 
'i^^^e  no  receptacle  for  the  exiles,  set  out  to  besiege  Tan- 
^^lon,  Douglas's  castle,  on  the  sea  coast ;  and  that  he  might 
^^VTjon  the  siege  with  the  least  labour  and  expense,  he 
brought  brass  cannon  and  powder  from  Dunbar  castle,  six 
niil«8  distant  from  Tantallon,  which  was  still  held  by  a  gar- 
rison of  the  late  regent,  because  it  was  part  of  his  patri- 

*  On  tbe  eastrm  coot  of  Lothian,  in  the  county  of  HaddingtoOp  not  fir 
^•«I^  II.  2  I 
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BOOK  ^^^  other  contending  that  the  place  where  it  should  be  heU 
XIV.  must  be  in  England.  In  the  mean  time,  messengers  were 
j^j^  sent  by  both  to  their  respective  kings  for  instructions.  Or 
the  15th  day  of  April,  in  a  meeting  of  parliament,  afler  ii 
long  debate  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the  earl  ol 
Bothwell,  Robert  Maxwell,  Walter  Scott,  and  Mark  Kerr, 
were  ordered  to  be  committed  as  prisoners  in  the  castle  ol 
Edinburgh,  and  almost  all  the  chief  men  of  March  and  Te- 
viotdale  were  banished  to  different  quarters,  on  suspicion  ol 
their  secretly  endeavouring  to  excite  war  with  England.  In 
The  king  the  month  of  July,  the  king,  having  collected  about  eighl 
I^IJ?^  *®  thousand  men,  undertook  an  expedition,  on  purpose  to  check 
depredations ;  and  marching  with  great  celerity,  encamped 
at  the  river  Ewes,  not  far  from  which,  John  Armstrong  liv- 
ed, the  chief  of  a  freebooter's  band,  who  had  inspired  sc 
much  dread  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  the  English,  foi 
many  miles  round,  paid  tribute  to  him ;  but  Maxwell  whc 
dreaded  his  power,  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  efhei 
his  destruction.  John,  enticed  by  the  royal  servants,  and 
having  neglected  to  procure  a  safe  conduct,  proceeded  tc 
meet  the  king  with  about  fifty  unarmed  attendants.  On  h'u 
journey,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  rangers,  and  being 
brought  by  them  as  a  captive  before  his  majesty,  was  by  his 
Hangs  order  hanged,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
^'hSfS*^*  pany.  The  courtiers,  who  advised  this  execution,  spread  a 
baniUtti.  report  that  Armstrong  had  promised  to  reduce  that  part  ol 
Scotland,  for  several  miles  round,  under  the  obedience  ol 
England,  if  he  were  properly  rewarded  ;  while  the  English, 
on  the  contrary,  were  delighted  at  his  death,  being  freed  by 
it  from  a  very  troublesome  enemy.  Six  of  his  retinue  whc 
were  spared  and  kept  as  hostages,  were  likewise, — when 
the  king  saw  that  fear  for  their  safety  produced  no  effect, 
<— in  a  few  months  after,  put  to  death,  and  new  hostaget 
exacted  from  those  who  remained  at  home;  for  the  roer 
of  Liddisdale  plundered  England  in  bands,  and  infested 
the  neighbouring  countries  by  almo^  daily  incursions.  Not 
long  after,  the  king  liberated  the  imprisoned  noblemen, 
on  receiving  hostages.  One  of  iheni,  Wnltcr.Scott,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  tlie  sovereign,  slew  Robert  Johnston,  a  n^b- 
ber,  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  \i-hose  death  gave  rise  to  t 
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deadly  fend  between  the  parties,  which  occasioned  great  loss    boqk 
to  both.  X*^'- 

XL  Next  year,  A.  D.  1531,  a  circumstance  occurred,  re-  isIiT 
nuu-kable  on  account  of  its  novelty ;  ttie  ualonishment  at 
vbicb,  is  not  lessened  by  the  obscurity  of  the  author,  nor 
satisfied  by  the  inquiries  which  were  instituted  at  the  time. 
Jobn  Scott,  a  man  neither  polished  by  learning,  npr  accus-  Stor>  of 
tomed  to  business,  nor  sufficiently  shrewd  for  practising  de-  |^^  "^ 
ceit,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a  lawsuit,  and  unable  to 
pay  the  expenses,  took  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  Holyrood 
abbey,  where  he  continued  a  number  of  days  without  sus- 
tenance of  any  kind.  '^The  story  spreading,  was  at  last  told 
to  the  king ;  by  his  order,  his  garments  were  changed,  and 
after  being  rigidly  examined,  he  was  shut  up  in  an  apart- 
ment in  Edinburgh  castle,  entirely  secluded  from  all  com- 
tnonication  with  any  person ;  but  having  bread  and  water 
placed  daily  beside  liim^  he,  during  thirty  days,  voluntari- 
ly abstained  from  all  human  food.  Thence,  when  the  fact 
had  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  he  was  publicly  exhibited 
naked.  To  the  mob  which  assembled  l>e  made  an  incoher- 
ent harangue,  containing  nothing  remarkable,  except  that 
he  said,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he 
could  fast  as  long  as  he  chose.  Discovering  more  folly  than 
cunning,  he  was  dismissed ;  on  which,  he  set  out  for  Rome. 
On  his  arrival  tliere  he  was  put  in  prison  by  pope  Clement, 
till  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  miracle  by  another  fast ; 
thence,  clothed  in  a  robe  in  which  the  priests  say  mass,  and 
which  he  received,  together  with  a  certificate  sealed  with  a 
Jeaden  seal,  a  testimony  of  the  greatest  weight  among  the  Ro- 
manists, he  came  to  Venice,  and  having  proved  his  powers  of 
fasting  among  them,  when  he  said  he  wislied  to  perform  a  vow, 
he  received  fifty  gold  ducats  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return,  he  brought  back  some 
fetves  of  palm  trees,  and  a  bag  full  of  stones,  which  he  re- 
presented as  taken  from  the  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound 
^ben  he  was  scourged. 

xu.  When  he  returned  home,  in  passing  through  Lon- 
^^i  he  mounted  a  pulpit  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  ha- 
fangued  to  great  crowds  about  the  king's  divorce  from  his 
S^n,  and  separation  fr^m  the  popish  faith,  in  such  strong 
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BOOK  language,  that  if  he  had  been  found  possessed  of  the  small- 
^*^  est  common  sense,  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  his 
1531.  neck ;  but  l)eing  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  for  fifty 
days,  during  which  he  abstained  from  food,  he  was  dismiss* 
ed  unhurt.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  wished  to  join 
himself  with  Thomas  Doughty,  who,  about  that  time,  had 
come  back  from  Italy,  and  built  a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  money  he  had  collected  from  the  vulgar,  and 
made  great  gain  by  his  fictitious  miracles ;  but  the  flagitious 
life  of  Thomas  had  become  known,  and  the  falsity  of  his 
miracles  was  beginning  to  be  understood,  although  nobody 
dared  openly  to  expose  them,  for  fear  of  the  bishops,  who 
endeavoured,  by  this  new  Atlas,  to  prop  up  their  falling  pur- 
gatory ;  and  he,  in  return,  whenever  any  of  the  richer  bi- 
shops came  to  perform  mass,  had  always  some  mendicant, 
who  pretended  to  be  either  disordered  in  mind  or  body, 
ready  to  be  cured  by  their  masses.  John  Scott,  being  re- 
jected by  this  Thomas,  who  would  admit  no  one  to  share 
his  profit,  hired  an  obscure  garret  in  the  suburbs  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  erected  an  altar,  which  he  adorned  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  placed  upon  it  his  daughter,  a  young 
girl  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  surrounded  with  lighted 
wax  tapers,  and  ordered  her  to  be  adored  for  the  Virgin 
Mary.  But  when  this  method  of  acquiring  a  fortune  did 
not  answer  his  expectation,  he  returned  to  his  former  way 
of  life,  after  having  evinced,  by  this  preposterous  show  of 
saintship,  that  he  did  not  want  tlie  will,  but  the  genius  for 
inventing  impiety. 
Earl  of  XLii.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  A.  D.  1532,  the 

Bothwell  garl  of  Bothwell  was  committed  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  cas- 
"^i"32?*^*  tie,  January  16th,  because  he  had  gone  privately  to  England, 
and  had  held  seciet  consultations  with  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. Sir  James  Sandilands,  on  account  of  his  wisdom^ 
loyalty,  and  the  superior  influence  he  possessed  with  all 
good  men,  was  sent  to  the  Hermitage,  a  castle  in  Liddisdale, 
to  restrain  the  incursions  of  robbers. 

xLiii.  From  the  earliest  period,  there  never  had  been  in 
Scotland  any  stated  times  or  certain  places  for  trying  civil 
law-suits,  till  John,  duke  of  Albany,  obtained  from  the  pope 
the  right  of  levying  from  the  clergy,  an  annual  sum,  by  way 
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oF  income  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  few  judges.    BOOK 
Against  Uiis,  Gavin  Dunbar,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  appealed,     ^^^' 
in  his  own  name,  and  thai  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  to  the      1532. 
pope;  and  this  controversy  lasted  from  the  llth  of  March 
to  the  24th  of  April,  on  which  day,  the  College  of  Justice  College  of 
was  established  at  Edinburgh.     At  first,  much  utility  was  stUut^ 
expected  from  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  by   these 
judges,  but  the  events  which  followed  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed;  for  in   Scotland,  as 
there  are  almost  no  laws  except  acts  of  parliament,  and  these 
in  general  not  fixed,  but  temporary  ;  and  as  the  judges,  as 
much  as  they  can,  hinder  the  passing  of  statutes,  all  the 
property  of  the  subject  is  intrusted  to  the  will  of  fifteen  men, 
who  evidently  possess  a  perpetual  tyranny,  because  their  will 
alone  is  law.*     In  gratitude  to  the  pope,  a  severe  inquisi- 
tion was  instituted  against  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  the 
|x>pe,  in  return,  to  testify  to  the  king  his  sense  of  his  merit, 
granted  him  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  the 
next  three  years. 

*  Boddiiiiaii,  in  a  long  note  on  this  chapter,  accuses  Buchanan  of  giving  a 
Uw  ad  injarioua  dMuracter  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  in  the  reign 
of  Jiaei  V.  because  those  in  the  reign  of  Geoiige  II.  were  just  and  honoura- 
ble men.  A  most  logical  conclusion !  Pinkerton  represents  the  passage  as 
t^nncorous  attack**  upon  "the  new  institution,**  originating  in  "protestant 
•"■Af  to  James  ;*  and  then  adds,  with  characteristic  consistency :  "  This 
*^  night  have  some  justice  when  Buchanan  wrote,**  though  circumstances 
liire  concurred  to  lessen  its  force  now  !  This  court  was  first  erected  bj 
"^M»«  L,  A.  D.  1425,  and  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  and  other  persons 
Moinated  from  the  three  estates  of  parliament  by  the  king,  and  was  termed 
'■'■Ml  becaote  it  was  to  sit  thrice  in  the  year,  at  such  pUces  as  the  king 
'boaU  ippoint.  After  several  fluctuations  in  its  constitution,  it  was  new 
■wWied  by  James  V.  after  the  form  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  dignified  with 
^  nme  of  ooUege  of  justice,  and  the  members  styled  senators.  Its  jurisdic- 
**«  otended  over  all  civil  cases.  The  number  of  members  was  fifteen, 
■w«  deigymen,  and  sevn  of  the  laity,  with  a  president,  who,  by  the  first 
"^^^itittion  of  the  court,  was  to  be  a  churchman.  After  the  reformation,  seve- 
'^pmoos  and  rectors  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  court,  till  A^'D.  1584, 
when  ptrodiial  mmisters  were  declared  incapable  of  exercising  any  office  in 
the  college  of  justice,  under  pain  of  deprivation,  that  they  might  not  be  di- 
^r^rtcdfrom  their  proper  functions.  By  a  posterior  act,  during  Cromwell's 
"'"'P'tion,  1640,  all  clergymen,  without  distinction,  were  incapacitated,  and 
tbe  coot  ordained  to  consist  wholly  of  laymen ;  and  although  thia  act  was  re- 
P^*^  Charies  XL,  1661,  c.  15,  no  dergyman  has  since  that  period  been  ad- 
■ittfd  to  the  bench.— £nkine*s  Inst,  vol  1.  p.  40,  &c  It  is  now  separated  in- 
totwofirinoni. 
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^raste  the 
borders. 


Sent*  re- 

UilHttf. 


XLiv.  This  year,  the  English  perceiving  the  tranquillity  of 
Scotland  daily  increasing,  and  thinking  they  were  stripped 
of  their  foreign  aid-— as   they   themselves  had  joined   the 
French  king  against  the  emperor  Charles— sought,  on  every 
side,  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.     In  April  they  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition from  Berwick,  and  burned  and  plundered  Colding- 
ham  and  Dunglas,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
without  any  apparent  provocation  or  declaration  of  war. 
How  desirous  the  king  of  England  was  to  commence  hos- 
tilities, appeared  soon  after  by  the  manifesto  which  he  him- 
self published,  for  he  says,  the  garrison  of  Berwick  were  ir- 
ritated by  licentious  expressions  of  the  Scots,  yet  the  words 
themselves,  inserted  in  that  paper,  are  not  contumelious ; 
but  as  this  reason  did  not  appear  sufficiently  satisfactory,  ^ 
even  to  himself,  he  demanded  the  restoration  of  Canaby  a^ 
his  right, — a  wretched  village,  with  a  poor  monaster}',  situ^ 
ate  on  the  border,  which  had  never  before  been  a  cause  ^:r 
dispute, — and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Douglases ;  for  it » 
king  of  England,  who  saw  his  assistance  absolutely  nece^s 
sary  to  the  French  king,  and  had  concluded  a  treaty  my\tt 
him,  in  which  the  Scottish  interest  had  been  neglected,   clW 
not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  them  to  accept  n.ny 
conditions  he  chose ;  and  besides,  being  alienated  from    ^he 
emperor  by  his  peace  with  France,  and  the  divorce  from   his 
aunt,  and  the  pope  being  engaged  in  stirring  up  war  am^i'ng 
all  the  Christian  kings,  he  thought  he  might  lose  a  gr^*nJ 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  revolution  at  home;  and  the  ic:  ing 
of  Scotland,  not  to  be  altogether  unprepared,  proclaimed.  Ij** 
brother,  the  earl  of  Moray,  his  deputy  over  the  whole  real  ^ » 
and  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  were  not  abl  ^  ^' 
themselves  to  resist  the  English,  who  were  re>enforced  i^^W* 
a  great  number  of  regular  troops,  he  divided  the  kingJ^*" 
into  four  parts,  and  ordered  the  noblemen  of  each  by  tu**^^ 
to  march  with  their  clans  to  their  support,  and  remain  th*^** 
for  forty  days.      These  forces  succeeding  in  rotation,  m^^* 
great  havock  among  the  villages  and  castles  in  that  qii^''* 
ter. 

XLV.  The  king  of  England,  disappointed  by  the  war  b^* 
ing  lengthened  out  beyond  his  expectation,  and  desirou!^  *^ 
directinsf  his  attenliou  lo  ox\AeT  affiEvWs^  was  inclined  to  peac«^ 
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6ot  desired  it  to  be  requested  of  him,  not  thinking  it  consis-    BOOK 
tent  with  his  dignity,  either  to  oflTer  or  to  ask  it.     The  most 
coDfenient  manner,  therefore,  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,     1533. 
appeared  to  be  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France, 
timr  mutual  ally.     He  accordingly  sent  Stephen  D'Acques, 
liis  ambassador,  into  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  war.     The  king  of  the  Scots  completely  cleared  himself 
of  having  afforded  any  grounds  for  hostility;  complained  of 
Ills  ambassadors  having  been  so  long  detained   in  France 
lirithont  receiving  any  answer,  and  gave  Mons.  D'Acques  let- 
ters, at  his  departure,  requiring  the  French  king  to  maintain 
the  ancient  league  renewed  at  Rouen  by  the  regent  John. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  sent  David  Beaton  to  France,  to  an- 
swer the  calumnies  of  the  English,   who  was   likewise  in- 
stnicted  to  treat  about  preserving  the  old  league,  and  con- 
clude a  new  matrimonial  alliance ;  he  also  gave  him  some 
severe  letters  addressed  to  the  parliament  at  Paris,  full  of 
complaints  respecting  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Rou- 
en, and    of  the   ancient  friendship,    leagues,    and    agree- 
nients  having  been  neglected,  to  gratify  the  inclinations  of 
their  former  common  enemy.     These  letters,  the  ambassa- 
^  was  ordered,  if  unsuccessful  in  his  other  negotiations,  to 
Oliver  to  the  parliament,  and  immediately  depart  for  Flan- 
ders; with  the  intention,  it  is  probable,  of  entering  into  a 
'^ae  of  alliance  and  affinity  with  the  emperor.     In  the  mean 
^nie,   the  war  was  carried  on   in   Britain,   and  the  discus- 
sions continued  at  Newcastle,  where  the  ambassadors  of  the 
^^o  nations  not  agreeing,  Vido  Floreus*  was  sent  by  the  king 
^f  France,  to  assist  at  the  conference.     The  king  of  Scot^ 
'^nd  informed  him,  that  he  would  do  whatever  he  could  to 
Si^atify  the  French  king,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  matrimoni- 
al alliance,  for  transacting  which  he  had  then  ambassadors 
in  France.     By  the  mediation  of  Floreus,  the  garrisons  were 
'^'ithdrawn  from  both  the  borders,  and  a  truce  entered  into.  Peace  with 
^hich  was  shortly  after  followed  by  a  peace.  "*^*"  ' 

^vi.  James  being  freed  by  the  peace  from  all  other 
^^^Tes,  bent  his  attention  to  the  conclusion  of  a  matrimonial 
«»Hiance,  which  he  had  during  the  last  year  been  attempting, 

*  Redpftth  loppotet  the  name  Fleury :  Pinkerton  calls  him  Deanvoi*. 
^OL.  ir.  i?  K 
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fi^OK    by  his  ambassadors,  with  the  French  king  and  the  emperor; 

_  ' 1_   for,  besides  the  common  reasons  for  strengthening  himself 

1533.  by  a  powerful  alliance,  and  establishing  the  family,  which 
now  depended  upon  one  twig,  the  presumptuous  hopes  of 
the  next  heirs  distressed  his  naturally  suspicious  disposition. 
And  many  things  concurred  to  raise  their  expectation  of 
the  succession ;  their  family  influence,  the  king  being  a 
bachelor,  the  rashness  of  his  youth,  and  his  contempt  of 
danger,  a  spirit  which  led  him  not  only  bravely  to  meet,  but 
even  to  court  it;  marching  often  with  a  feeble  band,  against 
the  most  ferocious  robbers,  and  either  taking  them  prisoners 
Matrimon-  ^^y  surprise,  or  forcing  them  to  surrender  by  the  terror  of  his 
tioiit.  royal  name;  continuing  in  the  pursuit  days  and  nights  to- 
gether, upon  horseback,  with  only  such  refreshments  as 
chance  offered,  and  always  using  these  sparingly.  Although 
these  circumstances  almost  assured  the  Hamiltons  of  the  suc- 
cession, it  appeared  long  to  wait  the  chance  of  accident,  or 
the  course  of  nature ;  ^et  his  death  might  be  hastened  by 
treachery,  for  which  his  nocturnal  visits  to  his  female 
friends,  in  which  he  was  generally  accompanied  only  by  one 
or  two  companions,  afforded  nn  opportunity.  But  when 
none  of  all  the  contingencies  which  they  wished  for  occur- 
red, they  resolved  to  destroy  the  hope  of  legitimate  offspring^ 
by  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  his  marriage. 
This  inconvenience,  John,  duke  of  Albany,  when  regent,  ap- 
peared to  have  anticipated ;  who,  when  he  renewed  Uie  an- 
cient league  between  the  French  and  Scots,  at  Rouen,  pro- 
vided, that  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king  should 
be  married  to  the  king  of  the  Scots.  But  two  obstacles  oc- 
curred, which  almost  destroyed  this  treaty.  The  king  of 
France  having  obtained  his  liberty  from  the  Spaniards,  chief- 
ly through  the  kindness  and  exertions  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  made  so  comprehensive  a  treaty  with  him,  that 
the  alliance  with  Scotland  was  greatly  infringed;  besides, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  being  lately  dead,  James  de- 
manded Magdalene,  the  next  eldest;  but  when  he  sent  his 
ambassadors  to  bring  her  away,  her  father  refused  to  send 
lier,  on  account  of  her  health,  alleging,  that  it  was  so  infirm, 
that  not  only  could  there  be  no  hopes  of  children,  but  not 
eren  of  long  life. 
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XLTii.  At  the  s&tiM  tinie  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  in  airi-   BOOK 
tatkm  with  the  emperor  Charles ;  and  at  last,  on  the  24th  of 


April,  1530,  the  emperor  sent  Gtodeschalco  Errigo,  on  a  se-      1531. 
cret  mission,  from  Toledo,  through  Ireland  to  Scotland. 
Qoddschalco,  after  he  had,  according  to  his  instructions 
from  the  emperor,  given  in  a  memorial,  respecting  the  in- 
f        /mies  done  his  aunt  and  her  daughter  by  Henry — ^the  con- 
^^ocition  of  a  universal  council — the  extirpation  of  the  Lu- 
^eran  heresy— and  contracting  an  affinity— delivered  the  em- 
peror's letters  to  the  king,  offering  him  his  choice  of  three 
•^Auys,   his   relations.     These  were   Mary,    the   sister   of 
Oluurles,  a  widow,  her  husband  Louis  having  been  killed  by 
^-'^e  Turks;  Mary  of  Portugal,   bis  sister's   daughter,   or 
^^^lary  of  England,  the  daughter  of  his  aunt  Catherine ;  and 
^^  Charles  knew  that  the  Scottish  monarch  was  more  inclin- 
to  this  last  match,  so  he  also  w^as  desirous  that  she  should 
his  choice,  that  by  this  means  he  might  break  the  alliance 
een  Scotland  and  France,  and  at  the  same  time,  involve 
"•■^^unes  with  the  English  king.     James  replied  to  these  pro- 
K^^Dsals,  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  England  would  be 
^^^e  most  advantageous  in  many  respects,  if  it  possibly  could 
"^  brought  about ;  but  it  was  an  affair  of  more  uncertainty, 
^«ard  and  delay,  than  his  situation,  as  the  last  of  his  filmily 
^^ouU  admit  of;  and  therefore,  the  princess,  of  all  the  em- 
V^cror's  relations  who  would  best  meet  his  views,  was  the 
^A^ughter  of  Christiem,  king  of  Denmark,  and  of  Isabella, 
■^is— the  emperor's— sister.     To  this  proposal,  Charles  soon 
^ffler,  when  he  reached  Madrid,  answered,  that  she  was  al- 
^^sndy  promised  to  another ;  and,  although  the  emperor,  by 
^tinging  forward  conditions,  seemed  rather  wishing  to  pro« 
^c>jig  the  negotiations  with  the  king  by  his  promises,  than 
^ting  it  to  a  dedded  conclusion,  yet  the  business  was  not 
^''liolly  laid  aside. 

XLviu.  During  this  state  of  tranquillity  at  home,  the  king 
Resolved  to  circumnavigate  Scotland,  and  reduce  the  fierce 
^iwrit  of  the  Islanders  to  the  obedience  of  the  laws.     He 
fi«  sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  quieted  the  disorders,  j„„„  vi. 
^y  ipprehending  and  imprisoning  some  of  the  nobility,  and  tiu  Ork- 
P'^ced  garrisons  in  two  castles,  the  king's  castle,  and  the  bi-  ^^ 
shop*g.    Then  visiting  the  other  islands,  he  summoned  \y\^ 
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chiefs  to  appear  before  him,  and  those  who  refused  he  took 
by  force.  Having  imposed  tribute,  and  obtained  hostages, 
~  he  carried  off  with  him  the  principal  authors  of  the  dis- 
turbances, leaving  garrisons  from  among  his  attendants  in 
their  castles.  Some  of  the  leaders  he  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
and  others  to  Dunbar,  for  John,  duke  of  Albany,  about  this 
time  restored  to  the  king  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  he 
had  hitherto  kept  possession  of  by  a  garrison  of  French- 
men.* 

XLix.  Next  August,  a  severe  inquisition  was  made  after 
those  suspected  of  Lutheranism.     Some  were  forced  pub- 
licly to  recant.     Some,  who  when  cited  did  not  appear,  were 
pronounced  exiles,  and  two  were  burned,  of  whom,  one,  Da- 
vid Straiton,  was  perfectly  clear  of  the  crime  alleged  ;  but 
being  rather  tardy  in  paying  his  tytlies  to  the  collectors,  he 
was  accused  of  Lutheranism,  and  suffered  for  his  supposed 
crime.     In  an  assembly  which  the  king  held  at  Jedburgh, 
for  clearing  that  neighbourhood  of  robbers,  Walter  Scott 
was  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained   as  long  as  the  king  lived. 
In  this  same  month,  when  the  French  king  had  refused  his 
daughter  to  James,  on  account  of  her  health,  but  offered 
him  any  other  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  he  sent  as  ambas- 
sadors to  France,  James,  earl  of  Moray,  vicegerent  of  the 
kingdom,  and  William  Stuart,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  to  pro- 
ceed, by  sea,  and  John  Erskine,  was  to  go  by  l^nd,  as  h 
carried  a  message  to  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  adc 
ed  a  fourth,  Robert  Reid,  an  honourable,  and  a  wise  ma 
On  their  arrival,  Mary  of  Bourbon,  a  princess  of  the  ro; 
blood,  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Vendome,  was  ofl 
ed  to  them  as  a  bride  for  the  king.     But  although  ev 
thing  else   was   easily    arranged,    the    ambassadors,    b< 
afraid  that  this  marriage  would  not  be  ngreeable  to  his 
jesty,  durst  not  agree  to  the  espousals  without  consul 
him. 

*  Buchanan  has  erred  in  the  date  of  this  voyage,  which  took  place^ 
year  1540.     James  carried  with  him  a  skilful  pilot,  Alexander  Lind 
attend  him,  and  report  his  nautical  observations,  which  were  printed  i) 
1583,  reprinted  in  the  Miscellanea  Scotica,  London,  1710,  and  in  Ed; 
1819. 
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!«.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  England,  that  he  might    BOOK 
interrupt  this  negotiation,  so  nearly  concluded,    sent  into      ^'^' 


Scotland,  in  the  month  of  November,  the  bishop  of  St.  Da-      1535. 
▼id's,  with  books  written  in  the  English  language  concern-  vJJ[Jg^„^ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  pre-  him  bo«>ki 
seated  to  the  king,  and  requested  him  to  peruse,  and  dili-  ^^"^^ 
gently  weigh  what  they  contained.     The  king  gave  them  to 
some  of  his  courtiers,  most  attached  to  the  clerical  order,  to 
inspect,  who  had  scarcely  looked  into  them,  when  they^on- 
demned  them  as  heretical,  and  congratulated  the  king  upon 
not  having  contaminated  his  eyes,  by  reading  such  pestifer- 
ous writings.     This  was  the  common  account  of  the  em- 
bassy, but  it  was  understood  that  he  had  some  secret  in- 
ttnictions  besides,  for  the  king  alone.     Afterward,  the  same 
bishop,  with  William  Howard,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, came  altogether  so  unexpectedly  to  Stirling,  that  they 
urrived  almost  before  the  king  had  heard  of  their  coming. 
They  brought  a  request  from  the  king  of  England  to  the 
Scottish  king,   for  him   to  appoint  a  time  on  which  they 
might  meet,  and  discuss  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  projMiM* 
for  the  welfare  of  botli  nations;  and  giving  him  great  hopes,  faceting 
that  if  they  agreed   in  other  respects,  he  would  bestow  his 
daughter  in  marriage  upon  him,  and  leave  him  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Britain  after  his  death ;  and,  that  he  might  the 
flJore  firmly  rely  upon  his  promise,  he  engaged  for  the  pre- 
^nt,  to  create  bim  duke  of  York,  and  vicegerent  of  the  king- 
dom of  England. 

U.  James  readily  acceded  to  such  liberal  promises,  and 
appointed  a  day  for  meeting  with  Henry,  but  t\v'o  parties 
""tsolved  to  prevent  his  journey  to  England.  The  Hamil 
'ons  secretly,  as  the  next  heirs,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
•»ng  from  marrying,  that  he  might  not  leave  children  who 
^oulci  exclude  them  from  the  succession.  The  priests  more 
^nly  opposed  it,  under  very  specious  pretexts.  First, 
"Je  danger  of  the  king's  putting  himself  in  the  power  of 
"'s  enemy,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  where,  whether  he 
chose  it  or  not,  he  must  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  ano- 
^er;  and  they  enumerated  a  great  number  of  examples 
•tnong  his  ancestors,  who  either  by  their  own  credulity,  or 
^«  perfidy  of  their  enemy,  had  been  led  into  exU\i\\\e  d^w 
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BOOK    ger,  and  had  reaped,  as  the  fruit  of  the  magnificent  pro- 
^^'^'     mises  made  to  them,  only  loss  and  ignominy.     They  in- 
1535.     stanced  the  fatal  error  of  James  I.,  who,  induced  by  an  ex- 
isting truce,  landed,  as  he  supposed,  upon  a  friendly  coast, 
yet  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  English  eighteen  years, 
and  was  at  last  avariciously  sold  to  his  subjects,  under  con- 
ditions which  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  accept     They 
James  dia-  then  adduced  king  Malcolm  I.,  and  next  his  brother  Wil- 
^^*^[.      liam^seduced  to  London  by  Henry  II.,  and  afterward  car- 
ried over  to  France,  in  order  to  appear  as  if  engaged  in 
war  against  their  ancient  ally.      But,  continued  they,  Henry 
VI n.,   it  may  be  said,  will  not  act  in  this  manner.     To 
this  we  reply ;  first,  what  assurance  have  we  of  that?  then, 
what  imprudence  is  it,  while  free,  to  commit  our  life,  for- 
tune and  honour,  into  the  power  of  another ;  and  as  a  last 
resource,  the  clergy,  who  believed  that  they  contended  for 
all  that  was  dear  to  them — their  altars  and  their  revenues — 
brought  to  court  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  George  Crichton,  bishop  of  Dunkeid,  infirm  old  men, 
to  weep  over  their  religion,  now  about  to  be  betrayed  by 
that  conference.     Protected  so  long  by  our  ancestors,  our 
religion,  said  they,  always  preserved  its  protectors,  but  its 
ruin  must  soon  be  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.     To 
desert  it  on  slight  grounds,  especially  at  a  moment  when 
the  whole  world  offer  their  vows,  and  put  on  their  armour 
for  its  security,  would  be  attended  not  only  with  peril  at 
present,  and  infamy  for  ever,  but  would  be  inexpressibly 
impious  and  criminal.     When  they  had  by  such  arguments, 
made  an  impression  on  the  king,  who  was  naturally  prone 
to  superstition,  they    then    bribed   the  courtiers  who  pos- 
sessed   the    greatest    influence   over    him,    and    promising 
him  by  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  completely  dissuaded 
him  from  attending  the  interview.     The  king  of  England 
w*as  justly   indignant  at  the  disappointment,  and  thus  the 
seeds  of  dissension  were  again  sown  between  them- 

Lii.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  was  sick  of  his  protract- 
ed celibacy,  and  tormented  as  much  by  the  various  solicita- 
tioTiS  of  foreign  ambassadors,  as  by  the  dissensions  of  his 
courtiers ;  who  nil  pretended  great  regard  for  the  common 
weal,  while  the  greater  psitl  \ooV.ed  o\\\^  to  their  private  a<l- 
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Tsntage  from  some  public  employment.     But  although  the   BOOK 
miyority  were  of  opinion  that  an  alliance  with  Charles,  from     ^^^* 
die  then  flourishing  state  of  his  afTairs,    would  be  of  the     iy«. 
greatest  utility ;  yet  the  king  himself  was  more  inclined  to  a 
league  with  France.     Wherefore,  when  he  could  not  ac- 
complish his  object  by  his  ambassadors,  he  resolved   himself 
to  go  to  that  country,  and  having  hastily  fitted  out  a  small 
fleet,  he  set  sail  from  Leith,  on   the   26th  of  July,  without  Saili  for 
informing  any  person  of  his  destination.     Many  thought  he  '^'•""' 
intended  to  go  to  England  to  meet  with   his  uncle,  to  ask 
pardon  ibr  not  having  kept  the  appointed  interview  last 
year;  but  a  storm  arising,  when  the  pilots  asked  what  course 
they  should  steer,  Mand  me,'  he  replied,  ^on  any  coast  ex- 
cept England,' — then  his  design  was   understood.     Where- 
fore, although  he  might  have  returned  home,   he  chose  ra- 
ther to  sail  round  Scotland,  and  attempt   a  passage  by  the 
Western  Ocean.     There  too,  the  weather  proving  tempes- 
tuoos,  the  fleet,  by  the  advice   of  some  of  his  domestics — 
while  he  was  asleep— was  put  about,  and  sailed  back  again. 
On  awakening,  when  he  understood  what  had  been  done,  he 
was  so  much  displeased,  that  from  that  time,  he  prosecuted 
James  Hamilton,  [earl  of  Arran,]  whom  he  already  hated 
on  account  of  the  earl  of  Lennox's  death,  with  implacable 
animosity ;  nor  was  he  ever  completely  reconciled  to  any  of 
the  authors  of  this  advice.     Some  too  increased  the  anger 
of  the  king,  by  insinuating,   that  Hamilton,  under  a  pre- 
tcnoe  of  serving  him,  had  in  fact  followed  him  with  tlie  in- 
tention of  frustrating  his  object.     He  therefore  resolved  that 
he  would  again  attempt  the  voyage,  and  embarking  with  a 
P^  train  of  nobles,  he  reached   Dieppe,   a  port  in   Nor- 
*"WHly,  in  ten  days.     Thence,  before  the  news  of  his  arrival 
should  be  spread,  he  instantly  set  out  in  disguise  to  the 
town  of  Vendome,  where  the  duke  then  was;  but  not  being 
pleased  with  his  daughter,  after  he  had  seen  her,   he  pro- 
^wded  straight  to  the  French  court ;  and  although   he  ar- 
^ved  nnexpectedly  upon  Francis  I.  and  his  whole  court,  he 
was  received  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  by  the  king, 
*ho  a]nu)8t  unwillingly  gave  him  his  daughter   Magdalene 
*n  marriage ;  [November  26th,]  for  her  father,  as  I  mention- 
ed before,  thought  his  eldest  daughter,  on  account  o(  Wt 
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BOOK     sickly  state,  incapable  of  bearing  children,  and  offered  him, 

^^^'      as  a  wife,  his  youngest  daughter,  or  whatever  other  princess 

j^g^      he  chose,  among  the  daughters  of  the    French  nobility ; 

but  James  and  Magdalene,  who  had  previously  contracted 

an  affection  for  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their 

messengers,  which  was  increased  on  their  seeing  each  other, 

and    confirmed    by.  their   conversation,   would    neither  ot 

\!o"daleiie  '^^"^  ^^  diverted  from  their  inclination.     Their  marriage 

daughter     was  Celebrated  January   1st,    1537,   with  great    rejoicings, 

f  mr!'*  ®"^  °"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^y  'a"d«d  >"  Scotland,  having 
been  attended  on  their  passage  by  a  French  fleet.  Magda- 
lene did  not,  however,  long  survive  her  arrival ;  wasted  by 

ficr  death,  a  hectic  fever,  she  died  on  the  Tth  of  July,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible grief  of  all,  except  the  priests,  who  feared  that,  had 
she  lived — as  they  knew  she  had  been  educated  by  her 
aunt,  the  queen  of  Navarre — she  would  have  kept  their 
luxury  and  licentiousness  within  bounds.  Her  death  occa- 
sioned such  a  general  sorrow  to  the  whole  country  besides, 
that  then  first,  I  believe,  mourning  dresses  were  worn  bj 
the  Scots ;  which  even  now,  after  forty  years,  are  not  verj* 
frequent,  although  public  fashions  have  greatly  increased  for 
the  worse. 

Liii.  Immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  queen,  cardinal 
David  Beaton,  and  Robert  Maxwell,  were  sent  ambassadors 
to  France,  to  bring  over  Mary,  of  the  house  of  Guise,  wi- 
dow of  the  duke  of  Longueville  ;  for  the  king  fearing  what 
happened — the  death  of  his  wife  —had  previously  fixed  up- 

Karl  of       on  her.     This  year,  Bothwell,  who  had  secretly  withdrawn^ 

Bothwell    without  leave,  into  England,  and  who  had  held  secret  con 

ferences  with  the  English  in  Scotland,  was  banished  frorr^» 
Scotland,  England  and  France.  About  the  same  time  .^ 
many  being  accused  of  high  treason,  John  Forbes,  a  forward^ 
young  man,  the  chief  of  a  powerful  family  and  clan,  was  ex  — 
ecuted,  it  was  believed  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Gordon^^— 
There  was  one  Strachan,  fit  for  any  atrocity,  who  for  man^^ 
years  had  been  the  chief  companion  of  Forbes,  and  ac 
quainted  with  all  his  flagitious  actions,  either  as  accomplic^^ 
or  instigator,  who,  not  thinking  himself  suflBciently  rewarcE  - 
ed,  .went  to  Huntly,  his  enemy,  and  either  lodged,  or  as  wa»-  ^ 
suspected,  invented  along  ^\lh  him  a  criminal  informatio:^ 
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Bgami  Forbes,  for  conspiring  tlie  king's  death  some  years  BOOK 
before.  Upon  thij*  clmrge,  although  it  was  neither  suffi- 
ciently  substantiated  in  itself,  nor  were  the  witnesses  ad-  151^7. 
duced  unexceptionable,  and  although  the  design  of  his  ene- 
mies in  the  trial  was  palpable,  Forbes  was  on  the  3d  day  of 
July,  condemned  by  judges,  chiefly  bribed  by  Huntly,  and 
suffered  capitally ;  but  his  punishment  was  less  generally 
regretted,  because,  although  he  was  believed  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  yet,  on  account  of  his  for- 
mer conduct,  he  was  not  thought  unworthy  of  death.  Stra- 
chan,  the  informer,  because  he  had  concealed  the  crime  so 
long,  was  banished  Scotland.  He  afterward  lived  for  some 
years  in  Paris,  so  vilely  and  iniquitously,  that  nothing  al- 
leged against  him  was  thought  incredible.  The  king  there- 
fore, not  long  after,  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  severity, 
took  one  brother  of  Forbes  into  his  own  family,  and  having 
procured  for  another  a  noble  marriage,  restored  him  the  for- 
feited estate. 

uv.  A  short  time  after,  another  trial  followed,  extreme- 
ly deplorable  on  account  of  the  rank  of  the  accused,  the  no- 
velty of  the  crime,  and  the  enormity  of  the  punishment. 
Joan  Douglas,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  wife  of  John  I^dy 
Lyon,  lord  Glammis,  likewise  her  son,  and  second  husband,  .^j^^*^ 
Gillespie  Campbell,  John  Lyon,  a  relation  of  her  first  hus-  an  attemp* 
l^and,  and  an  old  priest,  were  accused  of  attempting  to  poi-  k"n^«g  nfe. 
^n  the  king.     All  these,  although  they  lived  constantly  in 
^e  country,  at  a  distance  from   court,  and  although  no- 
thing to  their  disadvantage  could  be  extorted  from  their  re- 
latives and  servants,  even  when  examined  by  torture,  were 
Jet  condemned,  and  confined  in   Edinburgh  castle.     I.ady 
Glammis  on  the  fifth  day  after  Forbes  was  executed,  was 
l>ttrned  alive,  greatly  pitied  by  the  spectators;  for  her  rank,  she  U 

wd  that  of  her  husband,  lier  blooming  vouth,  uncommon  '^u"**^** 
,  .  .  .  alivo. 

"^uty,  and  tlie  masculine  courage  with  which  she  suffered, 

interested  every  one ;  and  more  especially,  as  it  was  gene- 
'•lly  believed  that  hatred  toward  her  banished  brother,  ra- 
^ncrthan  the  crime  she  was  accused  of,  was  the  cause  of  her 
P^ishment.  Her  husband,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
Edinburgh  castle,  fell,  the  rope  being  too  short,  and  was 
"^^hed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks  Her  son,  too  youuj^  \o 
^OL.  II  a  I 
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BOOK     be  suspected  of  any  crime,  was  confined  in  the  castle  till  the 
^^^'      king's  death,  when  he  was  liberated,  and  received  back  his 
1537.      confiscated  estates.     The  accuser,  William  Lyon,  a  relation, 
when  he  saw  the  ruin  in  which  his  calumnious  falsehood  had 
involved  a  noble  family,  repented,  when  too  late,  and  con- 
fessed his  offence  to  the  king;  but  could  neither  obtain  from 
him  any  alleviation  of  the  punishment  to  the  accused,  nor 
the  restoration  of  any  of  the  estates. 
Jaraeiiinar-      ^y^  Next  year,  [June  12th,]  Mary,  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
of  Guise,     landed  at  Bal corny,  a  seat  belonging  to  James  Learmont, 
^^^®*     thence  she  proceeded  by  land  to  St.   Andrews,  where,  in 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  she  was  married 
to  the  king.     In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  A.  D. 
Penecu.      1 539^  many  persons  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  were  appre- 
J.utheratii  bended.     At  the  end  of  February,  five  were  burned  ;  nine 
1539.      recanted,  and  many  were  banished.     Among  these  last  was 
George  Buchanan,  who  escaped  by  the  window  of  his  bed- 
chamber, while  his  keepers  were  asleep.     This  year,  the 
queen  bore  a  son  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  next  year,  ano- 
ther at  the  same  place.* 

Lvi.  During  this  year  and  the  preceding,  tl>e  country  had 
been  rather  quiet  than  contented,  a  leader,  rather  than  rea- 
sons for  insurrection  being  wanting,  and  many  desired,  but 
no  one  dared  to  commence  a  disturbance.  Tiie  king,  being 
now  supplied  with  heirs,  and  feeling  himself  more  secure, 
began  to  despise  the  nobility;  and  thinking  no  one  durst 
attempt  rebellion  against  a  family,  so  well  established  by 
progeny,  he  turned  his  attention  to  useless  buildings.  For 
this  purpose  money  was  necessary,  and  as  the  king 
both  covetous  and  needy,  the  priests  and  the  nobles  wert^^ 

•  On  this  Mr.  Pinkertoii  obsfrves,  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  "H^, 
[Buchanan]  in  hi's  unchronological  history,  dates  the  event  1539,  if  not  ^n 
error  in  the  press,  in  the  first  vitiated  edition."  "  In  this  part  of  hishistorf  «i 
least,"  remarks  Dr.  Irving  in  reply,  ••  Buchanan's  chronology  seems  unezceptio*). 
able,  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  singular,  if  he  had  forgotten  a  year,  wHidi 
to  him  was  so  eventful  -,  nor  is  there  the  smallest  room  for  suspecting  an  ct- 
ror  of  the  press."  Dr.  I.  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  statement  i»  *■» 
text,  and  adds,  "  That  this  persecution  occurred  in  1539,  is  almost  a»  c«n 
tain  as  any  event  in  Scottish  history,  and  Buchanan  may  safely  be  supp<^^ 
to  have  known  what  relation  it  bore  to  his  own  troubles.** — Life  of  Bucli*'**^ 
p.  25.  Note. 
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equally  afraid,  and  each  endeavoured  to  avert  the  tempest   BOOfC 
from  themselves.     In  the  meanwhile,  as  often  as  he  com-     ^*^' 
plained  among  his  friends  of  the  lowness  of  his  exchequer,      1540. 
the  different  factions  pointed  out  the  riches  of  their  oppo- 
nents, as  a  booty  ready  for  him  whenever  he  chose ;  and  he« 
by  agreeing  alternately  with  either,  kept  both  in  a  state  of 
suspense  between  fear  and  hope.     Wherefore,  when   am- 
bassadors from  the  king  of  England  carne  at  that  time  to  Henry 
coort,  desiring  that  he  would  meet  his  uncle  at  York,  and  p^lJiJ^" 
promising  him  great  advantages  if  he  would  comply, — en-  interview, 
larging  much  upon  their  king's  love  and  regard  for  him, — 
the  party  that  opposed  the  clergy,  used  every  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  king  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  appoint- 
ed for  the  conference.     When  the  priests  understood  this, 
they  imagined  their  order  would   be  ruined,   unless   they 
could  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  sovereigns,  disturb  their 
harmony,    and  sow    dissension    between   the  king  and  his 
nobles;  and  upon  examining  all  the  various  propositions, 
the  readiest  method  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  present 
evil  which  presented  itself,  was,  to  operate  upon  the  king's 
fondness  for  money,  by  offering  an  immense  subsidy.     Hav-  which  the 
ing  therefore  represented  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  JjJJ^'V]^^ 
the  changeable  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  dependence  he  chinatiom 
could  place  on  the  enemy's  promises,  and  showed  him  how  P**^****- 
•  greater  sum  could   more   easily   be  procured  at   home ; 
they  first  promised  they  would  themselves  contribute  year- 
'fj  thirty  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  even  their  whole  for- 
tunes, if  necessary,  would  always  be  ready.     Besides,  from 
the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  those  who  rebelled  against 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  majesty  of  the  king ;  who 
troubled  the  church   by  new  and  execrable  errors,  thereby 
subverting  all  piety,  destroying  the  authority  of  magistrates, 
«nd  overturning  the    institutions    of  so   many   ages,  there 
tiight  be  raised    upwards   of  one  hundred  thousand    gold 
crowns  more,  annually,  if  the  king  would  only  allow  them 
to  name  a  lord  chief  justice,  as  they  could  not  sit  them- 
selves in  criminal  cases;   and    in    managing  the    process, 
ttnd  procuring  judgment,  tliere  would  be  neitlier  difficulty 
<H>r  delay,  since  so  many  thousand  men  did  not  hesitate 
^  peruse  the  books  of  the  Old   and   New  Testament,  to 
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BOOK    discuss  the  power  of  the  pope,  to  despise  the  ancient  rites 
^'^'     of  the  churchy  and  to  deny   all  obedience   and  reverence 
1540.      to  the  religious,  who  were   set  apart  and  consecrated  to 
God. 

LVii.  When  the  clergy   vehemently   urged  these    consi- 
derations upon  the  king,  he  gave  them  a  judge  according  to 
their  desire,  James  Hamilton,  bastard  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Arran,  attached  to  them  before  by  large  gifts,  and  who  was 
desirous  of  being  reconciled    to  the  king,  whom   he  had 
lately  incensed,    by  any   act  however    cruel.*      There  ar- 
rived in  Scotland,  about  the  same  time,  James  Hamilton, 
sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  cousin-german  of  the  other  James 
Hamilton,  who,  after  a  long  exile,  had  commenced  a  lawsuit 
against  James  the  bastard,  and  had  obtained  liberty  to  re- 
turn home.     Understanding  upon  his  return,  the  hazardous 
situation  in  which  he,  along  with  the  other  favourers  of  the 
reformed  religion,  stood,  he  sent  his  son  with  a  message  to 
the  king,   who  was  about  to  pass  over  to  Fife.     Having 
found  him  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  boat,  the  youth  filled 
his  suspicious  mind  with  apprehension  by  a  hurried  message, 
,  .        .      which  he  said  regarded  an  important  subject,  big  with  dan- 
ger to  the  whole  kingdom,  unless  his  majesty  could  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  conspirator.     The  king,  who  was  then 
hastening  to  Fife,  sent  back  the  young  man  to  Edinburgh, 
to  the  court  of  exchequer,  where  he  ordered  James  Lear- 
mont,  James  Kirkaldy,  and  Thomas  Erskine,  to  assemble — 
the  first  was  master  of  the  household,  the  other,  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  both   friendly  to  the  reformed  religion;  the 
third,  the  king's  secretary,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Papistical 
faction — and  commanded  them  to  give  equal  credit  to  the 

*  Mr.  Pinkertoii  cousidei-s  the  nomination  of  Hamilton  to  preside  in  this 
court,  as  of  equal  veracity  with  the  vision  mentioned  by  Lindsay  and  Bucbanaiu 
If  he  mean  the  dream,  ch.  Iviii.  the  reader  will  obser\e,  upon  referring  to  the 
passage,  that  Buchanan  gi\  es  it  merely  as  what  was  commonly  reported,  and 
is  not  liable  either  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  story.  It  is  different  with 
regard  to  the  historical  fact  of  Hamilton's  appointment ;  for  disbelieying 
which,  Mr.  P.  gives  us  only  rcaFor.s  that  amount  to  this — he  does  not  think 
it  probable  ;  as  if  what  he  thought,  was  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  direct  testimony  of  a  contemporary  historian.  Dr.  Cook^  in  a  note 
to  hit  History  of  the  Reformation,  very  satisfactorily  answers  Mr.  P.'s  doubts. 
— VoL  i.  p.  206-7. 
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rnefoenger  as  to  liiniself,  sending  liis  ring  as  a  token.     These  BOOK 
liiving  consulted  together,  apprehended  James  at  his  own 
house,  just  after  he  liad  dined,  and  committed  him  prisoner     I5i0. 
10  the  castle  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  from  their  spies  at 
court,  that  the  king  was  pacified,  and  that  he  would  be  re- 
leased ;  afraid  of  their  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public,  if  so  factious  and  powerful  a  man,  provoked  by  such 
an  insult,  should  escape ;  and  convinced  that  he  would  ex- 
ercise a  keen  and  cruel  revenge,  they  hastened  to  court,  and 
representing,  in  as  suspicious  a  point  of  view  as  they  could, 
the  imminent  danger,  and  the  perverse  disposition  and  power 
of  Hamilton,  they  persuaded  the  king,  that  he  could  not  li- 
berate withotit  a  trial)  one  so  bold  and  crafty,  and  irritated 
too  by  recent  disgrace.     Wherefore,  the  king  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Seton,  where  he  ordered  James 
to  be  brought  to  trial.     Being  condemned  by  a  court  con- 
stituted according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  was  be-  Jamei  Ha. 
headed  and  quartered,  and  the  different  parts  of  his  body  "'tia'fo"*^ 
affixed  on  th€  most  public  places  of  the  city.     The  crimes  treason, 
of  which  he  was  accused  were,  that  he,  on  a  certain  day,  had 
broken  into  the  king's  chamber  with  an  intention  to  kill  the 
king,  and  that  he  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Douglases,  who  were  public  enemies.      His  death  was 
little  lamented,  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  his  past  life, 
except  by  his  relations  and  the  clergy,  wlro  placed  almost  all 
their  hopes  upon  his  preservation. 

Lviii.  From  that  time  forward  the  king'^s  suspicions  against 
the  nobility  increased,  and  his  mind,  tortured  with  anxiety, 
^as  distracted  by  dreams,  of  which  one  in  particular,  was 
«nuch  talked  of.  He  thought  he  saw  James  Hamilton  rush- 
ing upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  first  cut  ofFhis  right 
»nn,  and  then  his  left,  and  after  threatening  that  he  would 
soon  return  and  take  away  bis  life,  disappeared ;  on  which, 
he  awoke  in  gieat  trepidation,  and  when  he  wondered  what 
Ac  dream  could  portend,  he  soon  after  received  intelligence 
^ the  death  of  his  two  sons,  the  one  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
4e  other  at  Stirling,  who  both  died  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment 

JJX.  In  the  mean  time,  there   was  neither  settled  pe«ice 
^^^  decided  hostility  with  the  king  of  England.     But  al- 
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BOOK    though  there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  cattle  were  c 

^^^'     away  from  the  Scottish  borders,  and  the  English,   whc 

I5ii.     plied  to  for  restitution,  would  return  no  satisfactory  an 

of  thrEiT'  ^^  '^  ^^^  ^^"  known  that  Henry  was  indignant  at  the 

lish.  ference  at  York  being  broken  off.     Yet  the  Scottish 

who  considered  a  rupture  as  certain,  although  he  ha 

dered  a  levy,  appointed  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Moray. 

mander-in- chief,  and  made  every  preparation  for  host 

nevertheless  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy,  to  try  if 

l)!e  to  effect  an  accommodation,  without  coming  to  exi 

ties ;  and,  in  the  interim,  despatched  George  Gordon  [] 

ly]  /With  a  small  force  to  the  borders,  to  stop  the  pill 

incursions  of  the  enemy.     The  English  despising  the 

troop  of  the  Gordons,  hastened  to  burn  Jedburgh,  but  G 

Hume,  with  four  hundred  horse,  interposed,  and  a  shai 

gagement  ensued,  during  which  'the  Gordons  making 

They  are    appearance  at  a  distance,  the  enemy  were  panic-struck 

?4dbirghV  ^^^'     There  were  not  many  killed,  but  a  considerable 

15«.     ber  were  taken  prisoneis.     James  Learmont,  who  was 

ing  about  peace  at  Newcastle,  had  scarcely  received  h 

swer,  when,  in  order  to  conceal  the  preparations  for 

he  was  ordered  to  return  with  the  English  army ;  be 

John  Erskine  and ,  ambassadors,  proceeding 

Scotland,  who  met  the  same  army  at  York,  were  also  d 
ed  by  Howard,  the  commander;  nor  were  they  dismiss 
him  till  he  reached  Berwick.  The  Scottish  king,  havii 
ceived  certain  information  of  the  approach  of  the  £ngli< 
Jaracsleads  fore  his  own  ambassadors  returned,  encamped  with  h 
Kala.""^  ^°  "^ J  at  the  kirk  of  Fala,  fourteen  miles  from  the  border 
sent  forward  George  Gordon  with  ten  thousand  soldic 
check  the  roving  bands  of  the  English  foragers  ;  but  1 
nothing  remarkable,  and  had  not  even  a  slight  skirmisi: 
the  enemy.  • 

Lx.  The  king  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  give  b 
Nobles  re.,  and  when  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  nobles  to  cc 
fig^t!**  ^^^^'^  '"^  desire,  in  a  violent  passion,  he  poured  ou 
proadies  against  them,  abusing  them  as  cowards,  and  ui 
thy  of  their  ancestors ;  adding,  since  he  was  betrayc 
them,  he  would  attempt,  with  his  own  domestics,  what 
refused.     Nor  could  he  be  appeased,  although  freqo 
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:  had  done  enough  Tor  his  glory,  when  he  had  hqoR 
STented  a  great  army  which  the  English  had  been  XIY. 
x>llecting,  and  hati  so  vauntingly  led  against  the  ^iT^f 
Scots,  from  pillaging  the  country ;  but,  during 
lys  they  continued  in  Scotland,  had  so  hemmed 
-ained  them,  that  they  scarcely  erer  dared  to  de- 
a  mile  from  (heir  own  border.  For  the  English 
td  from  Berwick,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  to 
there,  on  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  the 
ny,  avoiding  an  engagement,  crossed  by  a  ford, 
:h  precipitation,  that  they  rushed  into  the  water 
er,  and  deserting  their  colours,  every  one  hasten- 
fast  as  possible.  Nor  did  Gordon,  who  beheld 
distance,  ever  make  the  smallest  movement ;  on 
mt,  the  king  conceived  the  most  implacable  re- 
;ainst  him.  Maxwell,  on  purpose  to  soften  the 
promised,  if  he  would  only  give  him  ten  thou- 
le  would  enter  England  by  Solway,  and  perform 
le  exploit;  which  he  would  have  executed,  if 
msed  against  his  nobles,  had  not  given  Oliver 
other  of  lord  Roslin,  secret  letters,  which  he  was 
tn  appointed  time.  These  contained  an  order  for 
rmy  to  acknowledge  Oliver  as  their  commander. 
J,  by  this,  to  deprive  the  nobility  of  all  honour,  if 
ion  succeeded.  When  the  army  had  arrived  at 
mce  from  the  enemy's  territory,  and  about  five 
iglish  horsemen  appeared  on  the  neighbouring 
*  was  raised  upon  high  by  his  faction,  and,  sup- 
wo  spears,  ordered  the  royal  letters  to  be  read  ;* 
le  whole  army,  and  particularly  Maxwell,  was  t^^i,  ,]^. 
ended,  that  all  command  ceased,  and  the  utmost  f^^  «t 
revailed.     The  enemy's  force  which  had  collect-  mJIT. 

d,  after  Darrat'mg  that  Oliver  Sinclair  was  proelaimed  com* 
cms  a  report,  that  he  was  only  raised  to  read  the  commission  | 
[axwell  was  really  appointed  the  general.  This  report  is  no- 
man  in  his  notes,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  his  text,  in 
what  Dnimmond  himself  appears  to  believe,  the  direct  tetti- 
■nan,  Pitscottie,  &c.  and  the  unlikelihood  of  the  story ;  for  it 
K>sed  that  Maxwell  would  first  hear  of  his  appointment,  and 
ructions,  in  the  face  of  the  army ;  yet  he  knew  nothing  mote 
nission,  and  with  his  fellow  nobles  refused  to  act 
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BOOK  ed,  not  in  expectation  of  attempting  any  thing  ^ 
^^^'  when,  from  the  neighbouring  lieight,  they  observed  the 
154?.  versal  perturbation,  rushed  upon  them, — as  their  manm 
— with  a  great  shoyit ;  attacked  them  Avhile  in  a  state  d 
pidation,  uncertain  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  and  drove  ti 
horse,  foot,  and  baggage,  in  confusion,  into  the  neighb 
ing  moss,  where  numbers  were  taken  by  the  EngUsh, 
more  by  the  Scottish  robbers,  and  sold  to  the  English. 
LXi.  When  the  king,  who  was  not  far  distant,  was  infi 
ed  of  the  loss  of  the  army,  he  was  incredibly  affected  b) 
dignation,  rage  and  grief;  now  breathing  vengeance  agj 
the  perfidy,  as  he  termed  it,  of  his  nobles,  and  now,  con< 
ing  measures  for  renewing  the  war,  and  retrieving  his  aff 
But  in  his  almost  desperate  situation  it  appeared  most 
visable  to  make  a  truce  with  England,  and  to  recal  Ai 
bald  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Angus^  on  the  best  terms  he  cc 
Meanwhile,  his  bodily  strength  being  worn  out  by  want 
watching,  and  his  mind  distracted  by  anxiety  and  care 
died  on  the  30th  of  December,  leaving  a  daughter,  only 
days  old,  heiress  of  the  throne.  He  was  buried  on  the  ' 
of  January,  in  the  abbey  of  Holyroodliouse,  near  the 
mains  of  Magdalene,  his  former  wife. 

Lxii.  James  had  a  handsome  countenance,  and  well  si 
ed  limbs ;  he  was  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  of  more  than 
dinary  strength  ;  his  understanding  was  acute,  but,  thrc 
the  fault  of  the  times,  little  cultivated ;  he  was  sparing  ir 
diet,  and  very  rarely  used  wine ;  patient  of  fatigue,  < 
heat  and  hunger.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  he  continued 
and  night  on  horseback,  that  he  might  surprise  the  rob 
in  their  homes ;  and  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  struck  t 
His  charac- with  such  terror,  that  they  abstained  from  their  depr 
tions,  as  if  he  had  been  always  present.  So  great  was 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  customs  and  institution 
his  country,  that  even  upon  a  journey,  he  could  decide 
most  important  subjects  with  the  greatest  equity.  He 
always  easy  of  access  to  the  poor  ;  but  his  great  virtues  \ 
almost  equalled  by  his  vices,  whicli  yet  seemed  rather  tl 
of  the  times,  than  of  his  nature;  for  a  very  universal  Vu 
tiousness  had  so  loosened  the  public  discipline,  tJiat  it  cc 
not  be  restrained   without   great   severity   of  punisbm 


ter. 
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His  keenness  for  money  arose  from  having,  while  under  tu-    nooK 
torage,  been  educated   witli   the  utmost  parsimony;*  and      ^^^' 
when  he  came  of  age,  he  entered  into  empty  palaces,  stript      I54i. 
of  all  their  furniture,  every  room  of  which  he  had  to  refur- 
nish at  once,   and  his  guardians  had  squandered  the  royal 
rereDue,  on  objects  of  which  he  did  not  approve.     They  who 
had  the  direction  of  his  earlier  years,  encouraged  his  incli- 
nation for  the  sex,  thinking,  by  this  means,  to  retain  him 
longer  under  their  own   influence.     A  great  part  of  the  no- 
bility rejoiced  at  his  death,  as  he  had  banished  some,  im« 
prisoned  others,  and  numbers,  from  the  dread  of  his  severi- 
ty, now  that  recent  provocation  was  added  to  former  con- 
tempt, chose  rather  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  English 
king,  though  an  enemy,  than  expose  themselves  to  the  ven- 
geance of  their  own  sovereign. 

*Gi.win  Doqfhiy  in  a  memorial  pretented  to  tlie  English  court,  1522, 
Vtoted  Pink.  Hiit  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  Myi :  **  They  kept  the  rojiU  ckild  in  such 
powtj,  that  he  had  hardl j  new  dovhleU  and  hoee,  till  hia  natural  tifter,  the 
co«iit€M  of  liorton,  proTided  them;  and  when  the  queen  or  Albanj  Mat 
doth  of  gokl  lor  the  parpoae,  the  eovetons  oflieefB  wouU  ooC  pajr  the  tailor.** 
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BOOK  XV. 

Mary. — Cirdinftl  Betton  iwge%  a  wiN  of  James  V.  —  Assnmef  1 
ment-^Angva  returns  frooi  ezilei — Beaton'i  fraud  detected- 
ten  Regent. — Treaty  for  tbe  marriage  of  Mary  to  Henry'i 
Quecfn  Mother  and  Beaton  unite  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  tt 
— Arran'i  perplexed  situation. — War  with  England. — Earl  of 
the  desire  of  the  Queen  Mother  and  Beaton,  arrives  from  Fn 
crowned.— Arran  submits  to  Beaton. — Renounces  the  protes 
Queen  Mother  and  Beaton  desire  the  king  of  France  to  recal 
He  takes  up  arms. — English  land  at  Leith — Spoil  Edinbuif 

to  Letth.  ^-Lennox  defeated  by  Arran — Goes  to  England 

the  English. -^Scots  besiege  Coldmgham  church. — Arran  desei 

— Angus  brings  off  the  artillery Ivers*  expedition  into  Scotli 

of  Ancrum. — English  routed. — Inquiry  instituted  by  King  of 
Lennox's  conduct. — Its  result. — Persecution  of  the  Reformer 
deprived  of  Provost-ship  of  Perth — Geoi^ge  Wishart  bumeci 
drews. — Cardinal  Beaton  put  to  death — Conspirators  retain  ] 
the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews. — Their  excesses. — They  surrender  t< 
— English  invade  Scotland. — Their  proposals  for  peace  rejectee 
Pinkey. — Engh'sh  fortify  Haddington. — Blockaded  by  Arran  an 
Auxiliaries. — Queen  Mary  sent  to  France. — Scots  surprise  Hu 
Castles. — English  defeated  in  Fife — French  repulsed  at  Hi 
English  bum  it  and  retire. — French  troops  sent  home — Arra 
declines. — Including  the  period  from  1542  to  1550. 

BOOK   I*  James  thus  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  by 

^^'      ther  than  by  disease,  and  the  previous  dissensions 

1542.     this  unexpected  event,  only  hushed  for  the  time,  1 

oUrj.     j^rm^  foresaw  a  tempest  overhanging  Scotland, 

gloomy  beyond  conception ;  for  the  king  had  no 

will,  and  had  left  a  girl  scarcely  eight  days  old  as 

Tlie  chief  nobility,  who  possessed  any  authority,  m 

dead,  in  exile,  or  captives ;  nor  if  they  had  been 

was  there  any  probability  of  their  acting  wisely,  cc 
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their  private  animositieSf  and  their  differences  about  religion,    book 
repressed  by  fear  during  the  king^s  life,  but  ready  to  break      ^^' 
out*  DOW  that  that  restraint  had  ceased.     To  this  was  added     uit. 
a  foreign  war,  against  a  most  powerful  king,  and  how  he 
would  use  the  victory  he  had  obtained,  every  one  conjectur- 
ed according  to  his  hopes  or  his  fears.     The  next  lieir  to 
the  crowD,  was  generally  believed  to  be  but  poorly  qualified, 
bjTthe  humbler  virtues,  for  conducting  himself  in  private 
Kfe^  and  as  little  fitted  by  courage  or  capacity  for  directing 
the  government  of  a  kingdom.     The  cardinal,  thinking  to 
■ggrandiie  kimself  amidst  the  pablic  calamities,  and  to  ex- 
hibit his  ifliportanoe  both  to  his  own  order  and  to  the  French 
iactbn,  attempted  an  action  at  once  audacious  and  impudent. 
Having  bribed  Henry  Balfour,  a  mercenary  priest,  he,  with  Cardinal 
his  sttistanoe,  fabricated  a  false  will  for  the  king,  in  which  j^**^^"^ 
he  himself  was  nominated  head  of  the  government,  and  three  will  n(  tU 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility  joined  with  him  as  as-  '*^  ^'"^' 
Misors.     Vbt  entertained  the  greatest  ho|)es  that  his  design 
would  succeed,  from  the  simple,  quiet  disposition  of  his  re- 
huion,  the  earl  of  Arran,  bb  aunt's  son,  whom  he  assumed 
MODe  of  the  assessors,  and,  as  it  were,  a  partner  of  the  re- 
gency.   The  opportunity  for  usurping  the  supreme  power 
Memed  to  require  expedition,  that  lie  might  accomplish  his 
olyect  before  the  return  of  the  exiles  and  captives  from  £ng- 
'ttd,  and  leave  nothing  for  their  approval  in  the  appoint- 
tBeat,.  as  he  dreaded  their  power  ami  popularity,  and  knew 
dieir  aversion  to  him,  on  account  of  dlflference  in  religion  ; 
^n  which  account,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king,  Amuiiicii 
^  published  an  edict  for  electing  four  governors  of  the  king-  J|)I'„*'of^*h^ 
tioin,  and  increased  his  party  among  the  nobility  by  presents  govern- 
*nd  promises;  in  particular,  he  gained  over  the  queen,  who  ™*^°' 
vts  disgusted  witli  the  opposite  faction.     Hamilton,  the  un- 
^itibitious  chief  of  the  other  party,  ap()eared  willing  to  re- 
''•in  quiet,  if  his  relations,  more  anxious  for  their  own  ag- 
Si'andizement  than  his  honour,  would  have  allowed  him; 
*^t  they  incessantly  stirred  the  hopes  of  the  young  man,  and 
^■"ged  hira  not  to  suffer  an  advantage,  which  thus  presented 
'^•tJf,  to  slip  out  of  his  hands ;  for  they  would  rather  have 
'^•d  the  whole  kingdom  in  flames,  than  have    been  compel- 
*^d  to  lead  an  obscure  life  in  a  private  station  ;  V)^&\de%«  W^*- 
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BOOK  red  towards  the  cardinal,  and  the  disgrace  of  bondage  under 
^^'  a  priest,  procured  them  many  associates.  To  all  which  was 
l^j^  added  a  prospects-uncertain  indeed,  but  not  ineffectual  in 
procuring  adherents-^that  as  there  was  only  a  girl,  a  few 
days  old,  between  Hamilton,  the  next  heir,  and  the  crown, 
she  might  be  cut  off  during  her  minority,  by  some  fortuitous 
accident,  or  through  the  treachery  of  her  guardians ;  and, 
therefore,  in  present  circumstances,  the  most  promising  me- 
thod of  procuring  lasting  advantages,  was  to  calculate  upon 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Hamiltons ;  for  if  they  should 
l>e  deceived,  it  would  not  be  difficult  afterward  to  procure 
pardon  from  a  young  princess,  desirous  of  popularity  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign.* 

*  Buchamn  hat  been  accused  of  an  over  fondnesi  for  electiTe,  in  preieienoc 
to  hereditary  saocession.  As  as  abstract  principle,  there  can  be  no  disput* 
upon  the  sul^ect.  A  man  m  the  foil  vigour  of  hfe,  the  wisest  and  the  best 
cf  his  kindredt  whose  character  m  established,  and  his  abilities  known  and 
tried,  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  peopk,  presents  us  with  the  ntiooal 
idea  of  a  first  magistrate  in  a  free  state ;  while  a  babe  in  a  cradle,  who  may 
turn  out  incapable,  or  vicious,  or  both,  exalted  to  the  chief  power  and  dig- 
nity of  a  kingdom  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  appears,  at  first  sight,  too 
ridicidotts  to  admit  of  comparison.  But  the  beautiful  in  theory  is  not  alu-ays 
the  best  in  practice ;  and  in  settled,  well  regulated  governments,  the  advan- 
tage of  hereditary  succession,  which  excludes  ri/alry,  and  prevents  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  administration  of  public  a&irs,  is  undoubtedly  superior.  In 
Scotland,  however,  these  advantages  were  unknown.  Buchanan  had  witness- 
ed three  tempestuous  minorities ;  and  in  a  snccession  of  infants,  from  tbt 
time  the  Stuarts  ascended  the  throne,  the  land  had  been  doomed  to  sufier 
the  worst  evils  of  anarchy,  which  hereditary  succession  is  intended  to  avert. 
Now,  as  he  could  draw  no  inference  from  a  suppositious  state  of  felicity,  aris- 
ing from  a  happy  series  of  virtuous  and  experienced  addtf ,  which  his  coun- 
try, within  his  recollection,  had  never  known,  he  may  be  excused,  if  he 
doubted  a  principle  which  in  practice  he  had  seen  so  peniicious.  He  is  now 
entering  upon  the  history  of  a  period  which  has  given  birth  to  much  contro- 
versy. The  parties  that  arose  then,  continued  till  almost  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  their  prejudices  have  not  yet  completely  left  us.  Were  I  to 
enter  the  lists,  it  would  require  volumes  instead  of  notes.  My  notes,  there- 
fore, in  the  Books  which  follow,  shall  be  chiefly  elucidatory,  as  brief  aad  as 
free  as  possible  from  disputation.  Considering,  as  I  do,  Buchanan  himself  an 
authority  for  the  times,  of  which  the  xv.  Book  to  the  end  contains  the  his- 
tory, it  would  be  as  superfluous  as  it  would  be  improper,  to  load  the  page 
with  proofs  to  eonfirm  what  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  An  unnecessary  show 
of  evidence,  sometimes  has  rendered  suspicious,  a  veracity  otherwise  unim- 
peachable. There  are  some  small  discrepancies,  but  these  do  not  detract  from 
the  general  authenticity  of  the  liistorian ;  for  instance,  ch.  iv.  he  says.  Sir 
lUlpb  Sftdkr  Was  ptes^nt  at  the  paiWameTvl  m  Maxch^  whtfcaa  b«  r«dffd  tbt 
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IL  WhOe  such  was  the  situation  oF  Scotland,  the  king  of     book 
Engiand,  greatly  elated  on  account  of  the  unexpected  victory,      ^^' 
ordered  the  principal  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  him  to  Lon-     1548. 
doo;  where,  after  being  confined  two  days  in  the  tower, 
tbejr  were  brought,  on  St.  Thomas'  day,  [December  21st]  Henry's 
throQgh  the  city  by  the  longest  road,  and  paraded  as  a  pub-  ^f^^  pj!;. 
iic  spectacle,  to  the  royal  palace,  where  the  chancellor  of  ?<>"«"  ^f- 
Eogiand,  after  sharply  rebuking  them  as  violators  of  the^ay. 
treikty,  and  praising  the  goodness  and  clemency  of  his  king, 
who  relaxed  in  their  favours  the  rigours  of  justice,  delivered 
tlieni  to  several  families,  with  whom  they  were  lodged  as  pri- 
soDers  at  large.     There  were  seven  of  the  principal  nobili- 
tr,  and  twenty-four  gentlemen,  among  the  captives;  but 
when,  within  three  days,  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
tlDg  of  the  Scots  was  dead,  and  had  left  an  only  daughter 
as  his  heir,  the  opportunity  appeared,  to  the  English  king, 
<^Xoeedingly  fiivouraUe  for  securing  the  amity  of  the  Scots 
<uid  English,  by  the  marriage  of  their  queen  with  liis  son. 
Wherefore,  recalling  the  captives  to  court,  he  sounded  their 
■Oclinations  by  proper  persons,  and  having  entertnined  tliem 
'O  the  most  friendly  manner,  after  obtaining  their  promise, 
^hflt,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  without  detriment  to  the  pub- 
*ici  or  disgrace  to  themselves,  they  would  promote  the  alli- 
ance, be  sent  them  back  to  Scotland,  January  1st,  1543;  ^^eml 
^nd  when  they  came  to  Newcastle,  and  had  given  hostages    Tai^™*" 
to  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  others  were  liberated,  and 
Permitted  to  return  home.     Along  with  them,  the  earl  of  Angus  re 
Angus  and   his  brother   were    restored    to    their  country,  them, 
^fier  an  exile  of  fifteen  years.     All  were  received,  by  the 
v^jority  of  the  nation,  with  the  greatest  con^rratulations. 

III.  The  cardinal,  who  saw  the  tempest  threatening  him, 
*iid  never  doubted  but  that  both  the  prisoners  and  the  ex* 
>les  would  oppose   him   in  parliament,  caused  himself  be 
chosen  regent  before  their  arrival.     But  he  did  not  possess  i)(aton*s 
dishonour  long;  for  in  a  short  time,  his  fraud  in  forging ''■"** /^°- 
Ae  king's  will  being  discovered,  he  was  deprived  of  his  of- 

"■T  ■fter  it  was  prorogued ;  but  the  object  of  his  embassy  is  correctly  stated, 
•*"*  it  k  cfidcnl  fipom  what  follows,  that  h's  nei^otiations  with  tiic  iiobics  weij 
*^tbemindmdiwllv. 
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BOOK    fice,  and  James  Hamilton,  earl  oF  Arran,  declared 
^^'      some  wishing  to  favour  him,  as  next  heir  to  the 


1543.     others  foreseeing  even    then  the  cruelty  of  the   c 
>'cn*^reg^nt"  ^'*^*'  regard  to  matters  of  religion ;  and  the  Bears  of 
ter  were  confirmed  by  an  instrument   found  amo 
king's  pi^rs  after  his  decease,  containing  the  name 
wards  of  three  hundred  of  the  nobility,  with  his  n 
chosen  regent,  first  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
fore,  his  election  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  a  great 
of  the  nobles,  as  it  freed  them  from  danger,  and  1: 
the  power  of  the  priests ;  and  besides,  Hamilton 
freely  read  the  books  respecting  the  controversy  abi 
gion ;  and  the  obscurity  of  his  former  life,  passed  i 
tance  from  court  ambition,  raised  great  expectation 
calmness  and  moderation,  as  the  possession  of  office 
yet  discovered  his  torpor  and  inactivity  of  mind. 
Treaty  of        ^^'  ^"   ^   parliament  which   was  held   in  the  m 
peace  and   March,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  was  present  as  ami 
wUh"^ig.  ^^^^  '^®  ^^^B  ^^  England,  negotiated  a  treaty  for  I 
^nA  riage,  and  for  a  peace.    He  reminded  some  of  the  no 

their  promises,  and  others  ho  gaineil,  according  to 
by  money ;  but  the  queen  and  the  cardnial,  with  th 
faction  of  the  priests,  not  only  opposed  this  peace, 
noise  and  other  rude  interruptions,  would  not  su; 
act  to  pass.  On  which,  the  cardinal,  with  the  almo: 
ral  consent,  was  shut  up  in  a  separate  chamber,  im 
question  was  put  to  the  vote.  On  his  being  remo^ 
marriage  treaty,  and  all  other  business  was  readil) 
to,  and  hostages  promised  to  be  sent  to  England 
'fulfilment  of  all  stipulations.  The  cardinal,  on  tli 
cession  of  the  queen  dowager,  was  committed,  as  a 
at  large,  to  Seton,  who,  through  the  influence  of  a  li 
ney,  in  a  short  time  set  him  at  liberty. 

v.  Immediately  after  the  threatened  terrors  of  wa 
to  the  great  advantage  of  both  kingdoms,  a  lastii 
appeared  to  have  been  settled,  the  merchants  who 
some  years  lieen  prevented  from  trading,  sent  a  gn 
ber  of  vessels  to  sea,  laden  with  the  most  valual 
chandise.  Edinburgh  fitted  out  twelve,  and  the  otl 
on  that  coaiit,  which  is  l\\e  v'xcUesl  \\\  Scotland,  in  pr 
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to  llieir  wealth.     This  fleet,  trusting  to  the  peace,   sailed   BOOK 
closer  to  the  English  shore  than  was  necessary,  and  during      ^^' 
a  calm,  some  cast  anchor,  and  others  securely  entered  their     j^ig^ 
barboan,  affording  the  Ekiglish  every  opportunity  of  doing 
tbem  an  injury  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out.     Nearly 
at  this  time,  John  Hamilton,*  abbot  of  Paisley,  and  David 
PaQter,f  returned  from  France,  and    throwing   aside   the 
mask  they  had  worn  for  some  years,  appeared  in  their  true 
colours;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  educated,  not  in  a  school 
of  piety  but  of  iniquity,  they  took  the  pre-eminence  in  all 
the  flagitious  debaucheries  of  the  court. 

n.  On  being  unexpectedly  restored  to  liberty,  the  cardi- 
nal, whose  haughty  disposition  was  incensed  at  his  repulse, 
and  ioflamed  with  the  disgrace  of  detected  fraud,  strained 
every  nerve  to  destroy  concord.     First,  he  communicated 
vith  the  queen  dowager.     They  were  both  indignant  that 
tbe  Douglases,  who,  on  account  of  their  many  obligations, 
vere  dependant  on  the  English  king,  should  immediately 
on  their  return  from  exile,  have  been  admitted  to  parlia- Beaton  and 
ment;  and  they  equally  feared  all  change  in  the  established  ^^Pdifturb 
^igion,  which  would  of  .consequence  involve  a  rupture  of  tbe  peace. 
^  treaty  with  France.     He  then,  in  concert  with  her,  con- 
^^nked  an  assembly  of  priests,  from  whom  he  extorted  a 
Ivge  sum  of  money,  to  avert  the  imminent  ruin  of  the  whole 
f*fA  church.     Part  of  this  he  presented  to  several  of  the 
Mdes  of  th^  adverse  faction,  and  by  adding  many  magnifi- 
^t  promises,  he  persuaded  them  not  to  deliver  the  hos- 
^  they  had  promised  to  the  English  ;  and  those  who  had 
^med  from  banishment,  he,  at  the  same  time,  entreated 
^  to  prefer  their  relations  or  children,  whom  they  had  left 
^  the  enemy,  before  tlie  laws,  the  commonwealth,  and 
^  ancient  religion,  whose  preservation  hinged  upon  tliis 
one  point,  unless  they  wished  to  precipitate  themselves  vo- 
>nntarily  into  everlasting  slavery.     Besides,  he  procured,  by  Rude 
*einflacnce  of  the  priests,  that  the  king  of  England's  am- JJ'JJl^^J^ 
oassador  should  be  treated  with  supercilious  haughtiness,  glish  am- 
•»»  attendants  insulted  by  the  rabble,  and  a  bad  construe*  bawador. 
^  put  upon  all  his  proceedings.     But  the  ambassador,  in 

*  ^aatard  brother  of  Arrairs.        f  Aftcrwaid  bishop  of  Rotiv 
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BOOK     spite  of  erery  affront,  detemnined  to  wait  the  di 

'^'     for  the  delivery  of  the  hostages,  that  bis  condu 

IMS.      afford  any  pretext  for  a  quarrel.     When  that 

he  went  to  the  regent,  and  complained  strong! 

fronts  offered,  not  to  himsetf,  but  to  his  king, 

of  the  law  of  nations*  and  demanded,  that  accG 

late  treaty,  the  hostages  should  be  delivered  up 

liance  lately  entered  into,  preserved  sacred  and 

the  advantage  of  both  nations.     The  regent 

the  affronts  offered  the  ambassador,  were  witho 

ledge,  and  that  he  would  make  strict  inquiry  ini 

by  the  speedy  punishment  of  the  offenders,  ev 

respect  and  esteem  for  the  English  nation ;  but 

Hostages    to  the  hostages,  I,  said  he,  can  neither  obtaii 

refused,      those  who  agreed,  nor  force  them  from  those  wh 

ing  to  give  them  ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the 

I  exercise  that  I  receive  the  law,  rather  than  a 

and,  you  see,  so  great  a  sedition  has  been  ex 

cardinal,  that  all  my  plans  are  disturbed,  and 

public  fury,  I  can  scarcely  retain  my  situation. 

vf f.  The  new  hostages  being  denied,  another, 

important  subject  of  discussion  arose,  respectir 

ty  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  a  few  months 

who  had  given  hostages,  and  solemnly  engaged 

peace  which  the  king  of  England  asked,  shoufa 

eluded  upon  reasonable  terms,  they  would  retui 

ty.     With  them  the  cardinal's  faction  and  thi 

Noiiiespre.  <^'^rgy  expostulated,  contending  by  argument  a 

vailed  on     that  Wealth,  relations,  children,  and  all  that 

turn  to  '   TtiBUf  ought  to  be  Secondary  to  the  love  of  count 

England,    gides  threatening  them  with  their  French  au: 

the  confederacy  of  all  Europe,  leagued  for  su 

religion  of  their  ancestors,  charged  them  with 

betraying  their  country,  and  bringing  down  d< 

all  ancient  families ;  and  entreated  them  not  tc 

i^^tive  land,  in  so  perilous  a  time,  while  the  t 

remained ;  for  if  it  were  saved,  they  might  p 

children  and  relations,  but  if  it  were  lost,  all  y 

ever. .   Much  too,  was  said  about  the  inexting 

red  of  the  two  nations,  at\A  o?  vW  ctweltY  ^^  ^ 
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whose  power  they  would  be  brought,  mingling  together  a    BOOK 
great  deal  of  truth  and  falsehood.     And  besides,  the  decree      ^^ 
of  the  council  of  Constance  was  adduced,  which  ordained      1543. 
ill  compacts,  contracts,  promises,  and  oaths  made  to  here- 
tici,  to  be  broken.     The  majority  of  those  who  were  inter- 
ested, easily  accepted  of  any  excuse  for  their  fault ;  but 
there  was  one,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassillis,*  Karl  Cat- 
whom  neither  money  could  seduce,  nor  threats  shake  from  nommb!e 
i  steady  adherence  to  the  faith  he  had  pledged.     He  had  (^o»duct. 
left  two  brothers,  hostages  in  England,  and  he  openly  de- 
dared  that  be  himself  would  return  into  captivity,  nor  would 
anj  Fear  of  danger  induce  him  to  purchase  his  own  life,  at 
the  expense  of  the  blood  of  his  brothers;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  many  who  advised   him  against  it,  he 
set  out  directly  for  London.     I'lic  king  praised  the  firm- 
ness of  the  young  nobleman,  and  to  evince  his  admiration  of 
liis  virtue,  loaded  him  with  gifts,  and  sent  him,  together 
vith  his  brothers,  home  free. 

VIII.  Henry,  however,  was  not  more  pleased  with  Ken- 
nedy, than  he  was  exasperated  at  the  rest  of  the  Scots,  and 
therefore,   he  laid  an  embargo  on  the  Scottish  vessels,  of  Henry  de. 
which,  as  I  said,  there  were  a  great  number  in  the  English  ^  "**  ***'^ 
harbours  and  roadsteads,   and   immediately  declared    war, 
Wly  threatening  the   violators  of  the  treaty  and  of  the 
nghts  of  nations.     Yet,  although  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
stood  in  this  dangerous  situation,  there  was  so  little  regard 
fur  relationship,  or  love  to  their  common  country,  or  atten- 
tion to  the  public  safety,  that  the  flaiires  of  dissension  burn- 
ed more  fiercely  than  ever ;  for  the  faction  of  the  cardinal 
and  the  queen  regent,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  France, 
lent  ambassadors  thither,  to  represent,  that  unless  assis- 
tance was  now  sent  them,   their  state  was  desperate;  for 
Scodand  and  England  would  unite  under  one  government,  Beaum'g 
and  the  consequence  of  that  to  France,  might  be  estimated  qucitLen- 
from  the  experience  of  some  of  the  past  ages;  but  what  ^ox't  re- 

,  ^  ^  I         %#       I  turn  I  rum 

v)ove  all  they  requested  from  France  was,  that  Matthew  Fnuioe. 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  should  be  sent  home,  because  he 

*C«unit  lad  been  the  pupil  of  Buchanan  ;  lie  \v:i-.  alio  the  friend  of  <>■»- 
■•'i  with  whom  he  lodged  v/hen  prisoner  in  Kiit'lii".'- 
^01,  n.  2  .\ 
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BOOR    ^As  not  only  a  rival,  but  an  enemy  to  the  Hamiltons,  on  ao- 
XV      count  of  the  death  of  his  father,  killed  by  them  at  Linlitli- 

"^lAiaT"  fiow.  This  young  nobleman,  besides  being  in  the  Tery 
flower  of  youth,  remarkably  handsome,  and  of  a  very  dig- 
nified appearance,  interested  every  one  by  the  recollection 
of  his  father's  popularity,  his  own  bachelorship,  and  the 
danger  of  such  a  noble  family,  now  reduced  to  a  few,  becom- 
ing extinct,  his  numerous  vassals  at  home,  and  the  many 
great  families  with  whom  he  was  connected ;  and  above  all, 
the  declaration  of  the  late  king,  that  he  intended  him  for 
his  heir  and  successor,  if  he  died  without  male  descendant, 
which  it  was  believed,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  got 
confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  estates,  who  possess  the  su- 
preme authority  in  such  cases.  Nor  were  there  wanting  sy« 
cophants,  who  excited  in  his  generous  and  aspiring,  but  unr 
suspicious  mind,  still  greater  expectations.  Besides  the  re- 
gency for  nearly  the  next  twenty  years,  and  the  dominion 
over  his  enemies,  they  even  promised  him  the  queen  dow- 
ager in  marriage;  and  if  any  thing  fatal  should  occur  to  the  s 
girl  who  only  had  the  name  of  queen,  he  would  without  ^j 
doubt  be  made  king,  and  not  king  only,  but  legitimate  heii — a 
to  the  late  James  Hamilton,  deceased,  as  the  regent  was  ohe 
bastard ;  and  so  far  from  succeeding  to  the  throne,  coul 
not  legally  hope  to  succeed  to  his  own  family  inheritance.' 
To  all  this  they  added  the  solicitations  of  Francis,  king  o' 
the  French,  the  hopes  he  held  out,  and  the  assistance  h< 
promised  to  him ;  by  all  which  considerations,  the  guileless: 
unsuspecting  youth  was  easily  induced  to  prepare  for  return 
ing  to  Scotland. 

IX.  Hamilton,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedinj^ 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  party,  resolved,  by  the  a( 
vice  of  his  confidential  friends,  to  remove  the  queen  froi 
Linlithgow,  where  she  had  been  hitherto  in  her  mothei 
jwver ;  for  by  obtaining  possession  of  her  person,  he  woul- 

•  The  earfs  of  Lennox  and  A  mm,  wctc  both  grandsons  of  the 
Marj,  daughter  of  James  II.,  who  was  married  to  James,  earl  of 
Lennox  by  the  female  side,  Airan  by  the  male— but  Arran'a  fctber 
divorced  his  first  wife,  and  married  Janet  Deaton,  his  second,  Arnui's 
the  cardhial'k  cousin.german,  while  the  other  iras  stiU  alive,  Lennox 
ed  that  Arran  was  iUegitinraUi  and  he  the  proper  heir  of  hia  gwndfclhtr. 
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not  only  hare  the  shadow  of  the  royal  name — which   is  of   BOOK 
great  weight  with  the  multitude— on  his  side,  but  he  would      ^   ' 


also  have  the  direction  of  the  princess's  marriage,  and  the     li»i3» 
transrerence  of  the  Itingdom ;  which  once  accomplished,  he 
would  easily  gain  the  English  king  by  promises,  and  if  ne- 
ceasary,  procure  his  assistance.      This  design  was  highly 
approved  of;  but  as  in  civil  commotions  nothing  can  be 
kept  secret,   the   cardinal   quickly   got   information;    and 
having  collected  those  of  the  nobility  whom  h^  had  brib- 
ed, he  came  to  Linlithgow,   and    there  remained   several 
days,  with  great  expense  to  the  citizens,  as  a  guard  to  the 
queen* 

X.  In  the  mean  time  Lennox  arrived  from  France,  and  i^imox 
being  kindly  received  by  the  regent, — each  of  them  dis-  "''*'**• 
lembling  their  hatred, — he  proceeded  to  Linlithgow.   There, 
having  met  with  the  cardinal,  he  went  to  his  own   house, 
and  in  a  long  discourse  to  a  number  of  his  friends  whom 
be  bad  called  together,  he  explained  by  whom  he  had  been 
lent  for,  what  were  his  expectations,  and  the  conditions  up- 
on which  he  had  come ;  that  not  only  the  chief  magistracy, 
bat  the  marriage  of  the  queen  dowager  had  been  offered 
bim  by  the  lady  herself,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  party ;  for  ac- 
complishing which  he  bad   been   assured   by  the  king  of 
France  of  his  favour ;  and  whatever  assistance  might  be  ne- 
cessary.    All  who  were  present  having  assented^  and  ex- 
tiorted  him  to  improve  the  fortune  which  presented  itself, 
I       ^  proceeded  to  the  queen,  attended  by  about  four  thousand 
'^Hn,    Hamilton,  who  had  assembled  all  his  friends  around 
Cldinburgh,  had  determined  to  break  through  to  the  queen, 
^nt  perceiving  himself  inferior  in  strength,  by  the  advice  of 
^is  friends,  and  being  himself  more  inclined  to  conciliatory 
^^icasores,    he  began  to  treat  about   conditions   of  peace. 
Alen  of  the  most  esteemed  prudence  were  therefore  sent  by 
^^h  parties  to  Kirkliston,  a  village  midway  between  Edin- 
^^iirgh  and  Linlithgow,  who  agreed  that  the  queen  should 
^  carried  to  Stirling,  upon  these  conditions ; — that  four  of 
^  principal  nobility,  belonging  to  neither  faction,  should 
^diosen  to  superintend  her  education,  and  the  following 
^emen,  and  chiefs  of  their  families  were  nominated,  Wil- 
.        I'ttm  Graham,  John  Erskine,  John  Lindsay,  and  William 
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BOOK    Livingstone.*     These  being  confirmed  by  both  parties,  an« 

^^'      having  received  the  queen,  took  the  road  to  Stirling,  Len 

]5ii.      nox  remaining  under  arms  with  his  men,  until  they  bad  gc 

beyond  any  danger  from  the  adverse  party.     Not  long  al 

Mary         ter,  having  received  the  insignia  of  power,  with  the  usuc 

crowued.     ceremonies,  Mary  entered  upon  her  reign  at  Stirling,  Au 

gust  21st 

Arrmn  XI.  When  the  regent  perceived  that  he  had  lost  the  ft 

thToirdU^  vour  of  th^  fickle  multitude,  and  that  he  was  not  equal  ii 

nal.  strength  to  the  adverse  faction,  he  began  to  treat  secret! 

with  tlie  cardinal;  and  the  cardinal,  who  was  ^related  to  th 

regent  on  the  maternal  side,  wished  rather  to  bring  bin 

over  to  his  party  by  terror,  than  to  crush  him  altogethei 

Having  weakened  him  at  home,  by  the  seduction  of  a  num 

ber  of  the  nobles  whom  he  had  bribed,  and  lowered  him  ii 

the  estimation  of  the  English,  and  forced  him  to  agree  to  ; 

shameful  treaty  ;  the  cardinal,  by  means  of  the  regent's  con 

fideatial  friends,  who  preferred  money  to  honour,  brough 

Ahjureithe  him  to  Stirling,  where  he  recanted  all  his  opinions  on  th* 

'"*       ^    controverted  points  of  religion,  not  openly,  but  in  order  t< 

lessen  the  disgrace,  in  the  Franciscan  church,  before  th 

queen  dowager,  and  the  chief  nobility;  and  afraid  for  hi 

estates,  from    the    threatened  lawsuit,  he  became  so  obse 

quiou^  to  the  cardinal,  that  he  retained  only  the  shadow  o 

authority. 

XII.  In  this  manner  the  cardinal   obtained,  by  the  cow 

ardice  of  the  regent  and  the  avarice  of  his  friends,  what  h* 

intended  by  the  forged  will — he  enjoyed  all  the  advantage 

of  ruling,  without  the  odium — and  there  appeared  to  remaii 

only  one  thing  wanting  to  establish  his  power — the  remova 

Qu«en  rao.  of  Lennox,  who  was  now  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  am 

nlMtun^      the  queen's  designs.     At  length  the  queen  regent,  with  th 

plan  the      advice  of  the  cardinal,  adopted  this  method  of  managing  th. 

l!Bnnox  "^  business : — She,  by  encouraging  the  advances  of  Lenno> 

kept  the  young  man  inactive  till  the  return  of  an  answe 

*£ari  of  Montrose,  lords  Erskine,  Lindsay,  and  Livingstone. 

Leslie  says  the  queen  was  delivered  to  the  lords  Livingstone,  Ewluf— 
Fleeming,  and  Ruthven.  Saddler's  letters,  and  Knox  hint,  that  the  nr. 
iniant  was  carried  to  Stirling  without  the  regent's  consent  Saddler  dates  ^ 
oohwatioti  of  Mary,  9lh  September,  \5V3. 
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(iron  France ;  for  they  had  written  honourably  at  first,  re-    BOOK 
spectuig  Lennox  to  the   French  king,  as  they  could  not      ^^' 
deny  that,  next  to  (Jod,  ihey  owed  their  liberty  to  him.  Now,      ^^^ 
bovefer,  they  wrote  to  him,  entreating,  that  as  ScotUind 
bad  been  restored  to  tranquillity  by  his  liberality  and  assis- 
tuoe,  he  would  secure  his  own  good  work,  and  preserve 
the  peace  which  he  had  procured,  by  recalling  Lennox,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  lasting,  without  the  ruin  of  one  of 
Ae  parties.     While  they  were  thus  secretly  endeavouring  to 
snpplant  Lennox,  the  queen  dowager  and  the  cardinal,  in 
pablic,  were  amusing  him  by  a  variety  of  entertainments. 
The  court  presented  one  scene  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  by 
A  constant  succession  of  games  and  festivals;  the  day  was 
ployed  in  tournaments,  and  the  night  spent  at  masquer- 
-       ades.      In    these  festivities,    of  which    Lennox   was  natu- 
ndlj  fond,  and  to  which  he  had  been   accustomed  in  the 
French  court,  he  found  a  rival,  who  might  have  stimulated 
bim,  even  had  he  been  disinclined — Jumes  Hepburn,  earl 
of  BothwelL     He  had  been  banished  by  James  V.,  but  re- 
turned home  immediately  upon  his  decease,  and  endeavour- 
^  to  obtain  the  queen  dowager  in  marriage  by  the  same 
•rts.     They  were  both  remarkable  for  natural  endowments, 
^nd  in  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  rather  like  than  equal, 
therefore,  when  Bothwell,  who  was  upon  an  equality  with 
biQi  in  every  other  respect,  found  himself  inferior  at  tilts, 
^^d  in  the  sportive  strife  of  arms,  he  left  the  court  and  re- 
amed home. 

XIII.  Lennox,  on  the  removal  of  his  rival,  imagining  every 
^hitig  else  plain  and  easy,  when  he  vehemently  urged  the 
P^formance  of  their  promise  upon  the  queen  andthecardi- 
^^1,  at  last  perceived  that  he  had  been  fooled  and  circum- 
vented by  their  deceit;  and  that  his  enemy,  Hamilton,  had 
*^en  promoted  to  the  supreme  authority.  The  young  noble- 
"^^an,  unaccustomed  to  artifice,  and  who  judged  of  the  dis- 
positions of  others  from  the  openness  of  his  own,  was  so  ex- 
asperated, that  he  could  not  refrain  from  keenly  expressing 
^is  sentiments ;  and  solemnly  swore,  that  he  would  endure 
^ant,  exile,  death,  or  any  extremity,  rather  than  leave  such  He  with- 
*n  affiront  unrequited.  Wholly  bent  upon  revenge,  but  un-  5fj||J^^|^ 
^rtain  as  to  his  plan,  he  withdrew  to  Dunbattou.     \WVi\V^  v«iv. 
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BOOR  there,  thirty  thousand  crowns  were  brought  him,  sent  by  tlic 
X^-  king  of  France — ^who  had  not  yet  received  any  certain  in- 
1543,  formation  respecting  the  situation  of  Scotland — to  be  em- 
ployed in  increasing  the  strength  of  his  party.  This  circum- 
stance tended  to  raise  his  spirits,  for  he  considered  himsell 
not  forsaken  by  the  French  king.  Being  ordered  to  con- 
sult the  queen  dowager  and  the  cardinal  in  the  distribution 
of  the  money,  he  divided  part  among  his  friends,  and  sent 
part  to  the  queen.  The  cardinal,  who  had  already  in  ex- 
pectation, devoured  the  whole  spoil ;  disappointed  of  the 
cash,  and  vexed  at  the  discredit,  persuaded  the  regent  im- 
mediately to  raise  an  army  and  march  to  Glasgow,  not 
doubting  but  that  he  would  surprise  both  Lennox  and  the 
money  together.  Their  intention,  however,  being  discover- 
RAi!«rs  an  ^^  ^^  Leunox,  he  collected  above  ten  thousand  of  his  friends 
army.  and  vass&ls ;  and  what  greatly  assisted  him  in  raising  such 
a  number,  was  the  indignation  of  those  nobles,  who,  at  first, 
on  account  of  their  regard  for  religion  and  hatred  to  the  car- 
dinal, had  promoted  the  regent  to  that  high  honour;  but 
whose  original  affection  was  changed  into  hatred,  when, 
without  consulting  with  his  best  friends,  he  betrayed  botli 
himself  and  them  into  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemy* 
This  revolution  of  opinion  produced  a  new  and  almost  in- 
credible change  in  Scottish  affairs,  although  the  strength  cA 
the  parties  remained  nearly  entire,  and  only  the  leaders 
changed.  Hamilton,  with  his  relations,  joined  the  cardinal 
and  the  queen  dowager,  but  his  former  friends  all  attached 
themselves  to  Lennox.  With  the  forces  thus  suddenly  col- 
Marches  to  lected,  Lennox  came  to  Leith,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
Leith.  cardinal  at  Edinburgh,  informing  him  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  going  to  Glasgow  to  fight  him,  for  he  woulc 
give  him  that  opportunity  any  day  in  the  fields  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

XIV.  The  cardinal,  who  thought  when  he  had  gained  tha 
regent  to  his  party,  that  he  had  broken  the  strength  anc 
spirit  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  never  imagined  they  woulc 
dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  finding  himself  unexpectedljg 
inferior,  pretended  to  accept  the  challenge;  but  deferrea 
coming  to  action  from  day  to  day  under  various  pretextss 
knowing  that  Lennox  could  not  keep  his  army,  which  con- 
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sisld  chiefly  of  volunteers,  long  together  witliout  pay  and    BOOK 
wiihoat  magazines  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  assiduously,  by      ^^* 
entreaties  and  promises,  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  soldiers      isii. 
to  desert  to  his  own  party.     Lennox,  when  he  saw  timt  the 
enemy  protracted  the  war,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  come 
to  an  engagement ;  and  he  himself  was  totally  destitute  of 
erery  thing  necessary  for  undertaking  a  siege,  and,  besides, 
som«ofhis  own  partisans  held  secret  nocturnal  meetings 
with  the  enemy ;  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  these  diffi- 
colties  as  speedily  as  possible,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
bb  allies,  who  had  secretly  provided  for  themselves,  he  was 
ibrced  to  make  a  peace  with  the  regent,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Eldinburgh,  where  they  two  visited  each  other,  as 
if  all  ancient  animosity  had  been  forgotten.     When  Lennox, 
however,  came  to  Linlithgow,  being  advised  by  his  friends 
to  prepare  against  treachery,  he  withdrew  secretly  in  the 
light  to  Glasgow,  when,  having  fortified  the  Bishop's  castle, 
^hich  he  provisioned  and  garrisoned,  he  proceeded  to  Dun-  Aghm  re- 
barton.     There  he  was  more  explicitly  informed,  that  the  ^j^iiJ^rton 
I^glases  had  agreed  with  the  Hamiltons ;  and  as,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ancient  feud,  some  suspicions  still  remained 
^mong  tlie  parties,  George  Douglas  and  Alexander  Cun- 
^inghame  had  been  given  as  hostages,  the  one  for  the  father, 
^ht  other  for  the  brother.     This,  although  done  apparently 
^nder  u  pretext  of  being  a  more  firm  bond  of  union,  and 
^nder  promise  of  their  being  released  in  a  few  days,  yet 
^fcey  were  detained  in  custody  till  the  approach  of  the  En- 
SKsh  army;  the  Hamiltons  never  thinking  themselves  se- 
cure until  all  the  nobles  who  possessed  any  spirit  or  power, 
'^•^re  removed,  that  by  their  punishment  the  rest  might  be 
^v^b'midaled  and  kept  quiet.     At  the  same  time,  in  addition, 
1-^ennox  ascertainecl  that  the  French  king  was,  by  the  calum- 
nies of  fab  enemies,  alienated  from  him.    Meanwhile,  Archi- 
^^  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  and   Robert    Maxwell,    the 
^liefof  that  noble  family,  came  to  Glasgow,  to  settle,  if  pos- 
sible, the  controversy   between  the  regent  and  Lennox ;  but 
^ht  regent's  counsellors  advised  him  to  arrest  the  mediators 
^liemselves,  who  were  carried  off  by  a  by-path,  lest  it  should 
^<^casion  any  tumult  in  the  town,  and  sent  to  Hamilton 
^^lle. 
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BOOK        XV.  In  this  State  oF affairs,  when  both  the  king  of 

^^*      aud  the  principal  nobility  among  the  Scots,  were  e 

^^***      ect  at  the  regent,  it  seemed  to  Henry  a  convenient  o 

ty  for  punishing  not  only  the  breacii  of  the  treaty, 

the  TiolatioD  of  the  law  of  nations.     Yet  before  h 

course  to  arms,  he  sent  threatening  letters  to  fk 

stating  his  just  complaints,  and  demanding  satisfa< 

cause  they  had  so  arrogantly  rejected  his  proffere 

ship,  which  they  so  much  needed,  and  not  only  re 

but  repaid  his  kindness  by  scattering  the  seeds  of 

bad  forced  him  unwillingly  to  take  arms.     His  lett 

ing  of  no  avail,  he  ordered  the  large  naval  armame 

he  had  prepared  and  had  in  readiness  to  send  ag 

French  coast,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Scotland, 

Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  the  adjacent  country,  wit 

miseries  of  war ;  as  these  places  had  principally  ins 

Enslish       ambassadors.     The  fleet,  on  their  arrival,  [May  4t] 

Und  and     barked  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  a  little  above  Le 

out  molestation,  and  took  the  city  without  oppos 

the  inhabitants  were   all  chiefly  absent,   prosecut 

business  abroad.     The  regent  and  cardinal,  who  v 

at  Edinburgh,  when  they  looked  around  and  saw  th 

entirely  unprepared,  were  so  suddenly  panic-stru 

they  released  those  four  illustrious  noblemen,  fonnc 

tioned,  from  tlieir  imprisonment,  not  from  any  re 

the  public  welfare,  but  fearing  lest  their  relatives  an 

should  refuse  to  flght,  or  join  with  the  enemy  ;  an» 

same  time,  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  people,  di 

with  them  on  so  many  accounts ;  but  they  themselvc 

ly  afraid  of  the  hatred  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  em 

to  Linlithgow.     The  English,  having  been  detain 

Snoil    n  I    ^^J^  ^^  Leith  landing  their  baggage  and  artillery, 

burn  Kdrn-  in  order  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  but  meeting  no  enc 

''"'^        spoiled  the  city,  and  burned  it ;  then,  dispersing  tJi 

over  the  surrounding  country,  they  ravaged  ever 

destroying  a  number  of  villages  and  some  castles  a 

tlemen's  seats;  after  which  they   returned  to   Ed 

and  then  to  Leith,  when  a  favourable  wind  sprinj 

Leith  and    after  Setting  fire  to  the  houses,    they  embarked 

^•'P^        sail. 
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XVI.  Lennox  now  ascertained  that  the  French  king  was    BOOK 
completeijr  set  against  liim  ;  far  the  adverse  raction  by  their      ^^' 
freqaent  letters  and  ambassadors,  had  persuaded  him,  that  it      I5ik 
was  Lennox  alone  who,  by  keeping  alif  e  the  ancient  feuds 
lith  bis  father's  enemies,  prevented  public  concord  in  Scot- 
land; that  he  was  the  head  of  tlie  faction  opposing  the  re- 
gent, and  friendly  to  the  English ;  and  that  he  indulged  his 
private   animosities,    rather   than    promoted   the    common 
cause;  and  that  if  he  would  recal  him,  peace  would  easily 
be  concluded  between  the   rest.     When  Lennox   was  in- 
bnned  by  his  friends  what  his  enemies  had  accused  him  of  Lennozap. 
to  the  king  of  France,  he  wrote  to  that  monarch,  informing  jJjl^^  **** 
Urn  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  found  Scotland;  by  king, 
^bat  great  exertions,  both  of  himself  and  his  friends,  he 
Wl  procured  the  liberty  of  the  two  queens,  and  established 
[      their  government ;  having  broken  the  power  of  the  party 
,^ho  opposed  them,  and  from  the  most  violent  tempest,  re- 
stored the    realm    to  a    state  of  the  greatest  tranquillity, 
^or  would  any  thing,  he  added,  be  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  to  return  to  France,  where  he  had  lived  much  long- 
er than  in  Scotland,  to  enjoy  the  delightful  society  of  those 
he  loved  most  dearly ;  that  he  had  not  come  into  this  coun- 
tt-y  of  his  own  accord,  but  was  sent  thither  by  the  king; 
t^or  had  he  done  any  action  which  he  or  the  king  ought  to 
Regret;  that  if  his  majesty  would  not  withdraw  his  pristine 
''tvour,  he  would  soon  make  it  appear  that  he  would  not 
^V)ly  fulfil,  but  exceed  the  expectations  which  he  had  ex- 
ited; but  if  he  should  now  be*  rt*cnlleil,  in  the  middle  of  his 
••©signs,  he  must  not  only  leave  his  fair  prospects  unrealiz- 
^)  but  must  deliver  up  his  friends,  relations,  and  vassals, 
^hom  he  had  induced  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  public, 
^tid  almost  exhausted  by  toil  and  expense,  to  slavery  and 
^^rture,  under  a  cruel  and  impious  tyrant,  who,  as  far  as 
he  could,  had  sold  the  queen  and  the  kingdom  to  the  ene- 
^3i  who  observed  his  agreements  and  promises  with  men 
'^Q  more  sacredly,   than  his  religious  obligations    towards 
^^^  which  he  had  changed  three  times  within  a  few  years, 
^or  was  that  to  he  wondered  at  in  him,  who  did  not  think 
Pt^ises  and  oaths  bonds  for  securing  good  faith,  but  co« 
^^tt  for  protecting  secret  perfidy.     But  he  greatly  desired 
^OL.  II.  2  o 
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DOOK  that  his  royal  majesty,  and  his  advisers,  would  reflect  who 
^^'  was  most  worthy  of  trust  in  such  an  important  matter :— • 
1544.  Him  whose  ancestors  had  devoted  their  lives,  fortunes  ancV 
honours,  to  increase  his  grandeur,  and  who  had  been  load^ 
ed  and  honoured  with  his  kindness,  not  so  much  in  rewarc^ 
of  their  exertions,  as  in  testimony  of  their  high  deserts ;  o^ 
a  man  who,  on  the  slightest  breath,  changed  his  friends  an  . 
his  enemies,  and  who  hung  quivering  upon  the  chance  ^ 
every  accident 

xvii.  Although  numbers  knew  the  truth  of  these  ass^  i 
tions,  yet  the  French  king  was  so  much  influenced  by  t^ 
Guises,  the  queen  dowager's  father  and  uncle,  who  yr^m 
anxious  to  increase  her  power  and  authority  in  every  mci^ 
Whore-  ner,  that  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  request  of  Lennox;  ai^ 
hear  his  would  not  suffer  John  Campbell,  a  nobleman  of  approves 
complaint,  fidelity,  to  have  an  audience,  or  even  allow  him  to  come  i^E 
to  his  presence,  but  kept  him  almost  a  prisoner,  and  orde^v 
ed  him  to  be  watched,  lest  he  should  communicate  any  c= 
the  designs  in  agitation  at  the  French  court.  Others,  hoH^^ 
ever,  were  found,  who  discovered  every  thing.  When  LeC^ 
nox  was  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  his  mind  wa^^ 
distracted  with  the  various  emotions  of  shame  and  aoge^^ 
He  was  ashamed  to  desist  from  his  begun,  unfinished  ur"^ 
dertaking,  and  the  more  so,  as  he  imagined  he  could  d(^^ 
satisfy  his  friends  and  relations,  whose  fortunes  he  ha^ 
brought  into  danger  along  with  himself,  unless  by  deat.^ 
alone*  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  enraged  with  the  quee^ 
dowager  and  the  cardinal,  by  whose  perfidious  guile  h^ 
was  brought  into  these  difiiculties;  but  above  all|  he  oonB."^ 
plained  of  the  French  king,  who,  having  led  him  into  th^^ 
contest,  deserted  him  at  the  very  moment  of  success,  and 
joined  with  his  enemies. 

xviii.  While  his  thoughts  fluctuated  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, intelligence  was  brought  him,  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants on  this  side  the  Grampian  mountains,  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  attend  at  Stir- 
ling on  a  certain  day,  with  ten  day's  provisions^  ready  to 
march  wherever  the  regent  should  lead  them.  Nor  was 
the  event  long  in  following  the  report ;  for  tbe  army  htn^ 
ing  assembled  on  the  day  appointed,  wa&  carried  by  die  re« 
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gent  lo  Glasgow.     There,  after  besieging  the  castle  for  ten    BOOK 
dijv,  and  haviog  iu  vain  battered  it  with  his  brass  cannon,      ^^* 
it  last  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  day,  during  which  the     is^i. 
giirisoD  were  tampered  with  in  a  conference,  and,  upon  a  ^''^ro^' 
proaiie  of  safety,  surrendered  the  castle,  but  all  except  one  renders  to 
or  two  were  put  to  death.  ^"*^    . 

Kix.  lo  the  mean  time,  Lennox,  deserted  by  the  French 
king,  and  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  any  other  quarter  be- 
ing cut  off,  be,  through  the  medium  of  friends,  sounded  the 
iiKdioations  of  the  king  of  England.     Every  tiling  succeed- 
ed according  to  his  desire  in  England ;  but  when  he  had  re- 
vived to  go  thither,  he  wished  before  his  departure,  to  in- 
flict some  signal  disaster  upon  the  Hamilton s.     Having  com- 
Bonicated  his  design   to  William  Cunninghame,    earl  of 
Gleacaim,  a  day  was  appointed,  on  which  they  should  as- 
semble  with  their   friends   and    vassals   at   Glasgow,  and 
tbeace  make  an  irruption  into  Clydesdale,  which  belong- 
ed solely  to  tlie  Hamiltons.     Tlie  regent  being  informed  of 
^eir  design,  determined  to  seize  Glasgow,  and  pre-occupy 
^  enemy's  place  of  rendezvous;   but  Glencairn,  with  a 
great  part  of  his  force,  was  already  within  the  town,  and 
waited  the  arrival  of  Lennox ;  when  hearing  of  the  approach 
^tbe  Hamiltons,  and  of  their  intention,  he  marched  with 
^forces  into  the  adjoining  plain,  and  drew  them  up  in 
l^illle  array.      They  amounted    to   about   eight   hundred, 
partly  consisting  of  his  own  vassals,  and  partly  of  the  citi- 
ttns,  who  favouring  their  cause,  went  along  with    them. 
Immediately  on  approaching  the  enemy,  he  attacked  them 
fiercely,  with  greater  courage  than  strength,  and  having 
taken  their  brass  cannon  from  the  first  line,  he  drove  it 
back  upon  the  second.     In  this  state  of  the  engagement, 
while  they  fought  around  the  regent,  and  the  day  hung  in 
Yaspense,  Robert  Boyd,  an  active  nobleman,  galloped,  with 
m  small  band  of  horsemen,  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
and  spread  a  greater  confusion  and  trepidation,  than  his 
numbers  justified ;  for  both  parties  believed  a  great  re-en- 
finrcement  had  arrived  to  the  Hamiltons.     This  error  im-  i^mox 
mediately  changed  the  fortune  of  the  field,  as  the  one  par-  ^j^^^ 
xy  perceived  their  own  force,  and  the  other  their  enemy's 
increased.      There  were  slain  of  both  about  three  hundred 
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-^the  greater  part  of  the  Cunninghames,  and  among  the 
t)|tro  of  the  bravest,  the  earl's  sons.  Nor  was  it  a  bloodie 
ISiii  victory  to  the  Hamiltons ;  among  them  too,  several  chie 
were  killed,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  suffered  mo 
severely,  for  the  enemy,  not  satiated  with  the  blood  < 
the  citizens  who  were  slain,  nor  with  the  miseries  of  tboi 
who  survived,  and  the  destruction  of  their  household  fu 
niture,  carried  away  their  doors  and  window  shutter 
and  omitted  no  kind  of  calamity,  except,  that  after  plui 
dering  and  destroying  their  houses,  they  did  not  set  fire  1 
them. 

XX.  The  issue  of  this  battle  produced  a  great  change  i 
the  public  mind,  so  much  so,  that  Lennox's  relations  an 
friends,  refused  to  risk  another  engagement;  not  becaus 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  was  increased  and  their  own  d 
minished,  nor  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  procuring  n 
enforcements,  but  because  they  were  unwilling,  by  too  grei 
)bstinacy,  to  offend  Hamilton — under  whose  governmer 
they  perceived  they  must  shortly  come — more  bitterly,  o 
afford  him  any  new  occasion  for  exercising  his  crueitj 
Lennox,  deserted  by  the  French  king  and  the  greater  pai 
of  the   Scots,  gave  the   command  of  Dunbarton  castle  t 

OoM  to  George  Stirling,  and  set  sail  himself  for  England,  in  oppc 
England.  gitiQ^  to  the  advice  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  wh 
thought  he  should  remain  some  months  in  that  impregnabi 
fortress,  and  wait  a  change,  for  they  did  not  doubt  but 
revolution  would  take  place  in  a  short  time.  He,  howevei 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  intention,  and  went  to  £ng 
land,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  king ;  whc 
besides  treating  him  munificently  in  other  respects,  gav 
him  Margaret  Douglas  to  wife.  She  was  the  sister  of  James 
late  king  of  the  Scots,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus 
by  the  sister  of  Henry,  king  of  England  ;  a  princess  in  tb 
flower  of  her  age,  celebrated  for  exquisite  loveliness  c 
shape,  and  elegance  of  form. 

XXI.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  dowager,  dreading  ies 
the  faction,  now,  by  tlie  departure  of  Lennox,  left  witliou 
a  leader,  and  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Hamilton,  wbosi 
levity  they  knew,  and  whose  cruelty  they  feared,  might,  ii 
such  a  disturbed  state  of  affairs,  create  some  new  disturb 
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tnoe,  if  rendered  desperate,  received  them  under  her  pro-   BOOK 
tecdoD.    Hamilton,  delighted  at  the  departure  of  so  power-      ^ 


fill  an  enemy,  and  not  yet  satiated  with  his  punishment,  1544. 
Bsed  his  advantages  too  intemperately.  In  the  next  par- 
liament, held  at  Linlithgow,  which  condemned  Lennox 
ud  his  friends,  confiscated  their  property,  and  forced 
them  to  go  into  exile,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  raised 
from  these  confiscations,  and  the  compositions  for  the  for- 
feitures ;  but  it  gave  great  offence,  and  occasioned  much  en- 
mity. 

XXII.  During  these  domestic  seditions,  the  English  en-  Imiptloiig 
tcring  Scotland,  burned  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  and  desolated  g^]^ 
the  circumjacent  country.     Thence  they  went  to  Colding- 
ham,  where  they  fortified,  by  temporary  works,  the  church, 
and  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  having  left  a  garrison, 
departed.     The  garrison,  from  a  desire  of  plunder,  and  in 
order  to  leave  no  provisions  to  a  besieging  enemy,  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  district  to  a  wide  extent.     On  which,  the 
Scottish  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  queen 
^wager,  the  cardinal  and  the  regent,  having  called  a  coun- 
cil»  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  nobles  and  the  most 
^pectable  of  the  commons,  to  assemble  armed,  and  with 
^%ht  days'  provisions,   to  attend  the  regent.     In  a  short 
fee  upwards  of  eight  thousand  men  appeared,  and  in  the 
^th  of  winter,  proceeded  against  the  church  tower,  which  Scots  he- 
%  battered  with  their  cannon,  and,  to  the  great  fatigue  of  [n*^^^***^* 
^^  and  horse,  remained  under  arms  a  whole  day,  and  the  church. 
*8cceeding  night.     Next  day,  the  regent,  either  from  inca-  Arrande- 
l^city  of  enduring  military  fatigue,  or  fearing  an  incursion  J^^^y.*  * 
rfthe  enemy— for  he  was  positively  informed  of  the  advance 
^the  English,  from  the  neighbouring  city    of  Berwick — 
Without  informing  the  nobles,  and  attended  only  by  a  few, 
^k  horse,  and  set  off*  at  the  gallop,  nor  stopped  till  he 
*^ched  Dunbar.       They  who  endeavour  to   excuse   this 
Cowardly  flighty  say  that  he  was  afraid,  lest  on  account  of 
•he  hatred  he  had  excited  by  many  offences,  he  would  have 
*^n  betrayed  by  his  army  to  the  English.     His  departure 
^^ew  the  troops  into  great  perturbation,  and  that  the  more, 
"^<^se  the  greater  the  obscurity  in  which  the  reasons  of 
">s  flight  were  involved,  the  greater  did  many  imagine  the 
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BOOK    and  which  of  the  two  is  more  wretched,  or  more  infamoas, 
^^-      I  cannot  say.     With  regard  to  you  and  I,  I  know  niy  ene- 
1545.    mies  accuse  me  of  treachery,  and  you  of  cowardice ;  but  if 
you  will  do  immediately  that  which  it  is  impossible  event-  - 
ually  to  avoid,  you  will  wipe  away  the  accusation  from  both^ 
not  by  fine  words,  but  in  the  field,  and  in  the  battle. 

XXV.  The  regent,  in  reply  promised  Angus,  that  he  wouliiE. 
be  directed  by  him  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility ;  on  which  j 
a  council  was  called,  to  concert  measures  for  an  expeditioira 
WTiapro-  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  through  all  the  neighbouring 
bordeit.  countries,  commanding  the  nobles  to  attend  the  regent* 
wherever  he  should  be,  with  the  greatest  possible  despatchr- 
They  themselves,  the  day  after,  witb  the  forces  which  wci — : 
ready — not  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  horse 
— marched  towards  England— only  a  few  men  from  Lothia^s 
and  March  joining  them.  When  they  came  to  Melro^ 
upon  Tweed,  they  determined  to  wait  there  for  the  arrivr  ' 
of  their  re-enforcements.  The  English,  who  had  alreadEi 
arrived  at  Jedburgh,  having  ascertained  from  their  spie;^ 
the  small  force  of  the  enemy,  left  Jedburgh  with  about  fi^^ 
thousand  men,  and  proceeded  straight  for  Melrose,  nev»  " 
doubting  but  they  would  overwhelm  unawares,  the  few  ajtm 
fatigued  troops  who  were  with  the  regent  But  the  Sco^^ 
on  being  informed  by  their  scouts,  of  the  enemy's  approach 
withdrew  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  whence  they  might  wat^ 
in  safety  their  motions.  The  English,  finding  themselr-" 
disappointed,  wandered  about  the  town  and  the  abbey,  whi^ 
had  been  spoiled  not  long  before,  till  daybreak,  endeavoi^ 
ing  to  procure  a  little  plunder,  and  with  the  dawn,  set  o^ 
on  their  return  to  Jedburgh.  The  Scots,  in  the  intcrii 
having  received  an  addition  of  nearly  three  hundred  you* 
men  from  Fife,  under  Norman  Lesly,  son  of  the  earl 
Rothes — at  that  time  indisputably  t^e  foremost  of  Scottt 
youth,  for  every  excellence — became  more  inspirited, 
withdrew,  by  a  slow  march,  to  the  hills  that  rise  above  t^ 
village  of  Ancrum,  at  which  place,  Walter  Scott — frequctr^ 
ly  mentioned  before — an  active,  and  experienced  chief,  join^^ 
them  with  a  few  attendants ;  excusing  their  number  on  i^ 
count  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  but  assured  them,  tte' 
all  his  vaseala  would  be  with  them  soon.     In  the  meanwhi  i 
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Scott  advised  the  horses  to  be  sent  to  the  next  hill,  and  the    book 
Jnen  dismounted — tliat  ail  might  run  an  equal  risk — and  sta-      ^^* 
^ed  in  the  hollow  to  receive  the  enemy ;  for  he  had   no     iwisT" 
doubt  but  the  servants  going  to  tlie  heights  with  the  horses, 
«^ould  present  an  appearance  of  flight  to  the  English,  and 
induce  them  instantly  to  pursue.     Accordingly,  the  enemy 
tfraid  lest  the  Scots  should  escape  during  the  night,  with- 
out fighting,  and  again  occasion  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  in 
tracing  them  out,  formed  their  army  in  three  lines,  and 
inarched  against  them,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
by  one  alight  skirmish  as  they  hoped,  and  their  hopes  were 
so  strong,  that  although  they  had  marched  under  heavy  ar- 
mour during  the  night  and  day  preceding,  they  animated 
each  other  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  by  a  short  exertion, 
procure  long  repose,  riches,  and  glory.    These  exhortations 
raising  their  spirits,  enabled  them  to  support  the  fatigue  of 
^e  march,  and  their  first  line  rushing  forward,  fell  into  the 
«nare-     They  were   received  by  the  Scots  in  firm   array.  Haxtie  of 
Trusting  however,  to  their  numbers,  they   stood  to  their  Ancnim. 
wms,  and  fought  bravely  ;  but  two  circumstances,  wisely  fore- 
seen, assisted  the  Scots,  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  struck 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  a  pretty  strong  breeze 
drove  the  sulphureous  smoke  back  upon  their  last  lines,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  before  them,  while  the  suffocating 
■niell  grievously  annoyed   those  who  were  breathless  with 
their  march.     The  first  line  of  the  English,  impeded  by  their 
own  perturbation,  and  charged  by  the  Scots,  was  driven 
Wk  upon  the  second,  and  the  second  upon  the  third ;  and 
*^pelled  the  one  upon  the  other,  their  ranks  were  broken, 
•nd  such  rout  and  terror  spread  every  where,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  either  banner  or  leader,  and  every 
^«ie  consulting  his  individual  safety,  no  one  ever  thought  of  g^jigjj^ 
^e  public  danger  or  disgrace.     The  Scots  following  close  feated. 
^pon  this  rabble,  there  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter. 
•^t  night,  when  the  Scots  were  recalled  by  signal,  and  die 
"^Utnber  of  the  killed  ascertained,  their  loss  only  amounted  to 
^^a    Of  the  English,  besides  their  generals,  two  hundred 
^^51^  found   dead,   comprising  many   distinguished   noble- 
men.    The  prisoners  amounted  to  one  thousand,  among 
^hom   were   eighty  persons  of  rank.      This   vidoty,  Cfci^ 
^01  a.  2  p 
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BOOK  more  joyful  as  it  was  unexpected,  was  highly  advant 
^^*  geous  to  the  regent,  but  the  Douglases  reaped  almost  all  tl 
1545.     glory, 

XXVI.  About  this  time  a  batde  was  fought,  through  the  d 
ceitful  art  of  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  it  was  belie 
ed,  in  which  almost  the  whole  family  of  the  Erasers  were  c 
off.  There  was  an  ancient  feud  between  them  and  the  cli 
Ronalds,  which  had  often  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
the  principal  men  of  both  parties,  and  Huntly  indulg 
a  secret  hatred  against  them,  because  of  all  the  adjacti 
Fraser  tribes,  they  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  his  superior! 
treacher-  Now,  when  the  neighbouring  Islanders  assembled  with  tl^ 
gacred.  whole  forces  against  the  earl  of  Argyle,  all  the  clans  in  t.1 
tract  of  country  ranged  on  one  side  or  other ;  but  the  ci 
pute  being  arranged  without  coming  to  an  engagement, 
the  parties  were  returning  home,  the  Frasers  separated  frc 
the  rest,  and  went  by  a  different  road ;  of  which  the  Ilonai 
being  informed,  they  collected  the  whole  of  their  forces,  ac 
attacked  them  in  a  most  furious  manner.  The  Erasers  beir 
fewer  in  number,  were  almost  cut  off  to  a  man.  The 
would  have  perished  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  desen 
ing  of  the  Scottish  clans,  unless  by  divine  providence,  i 
we  may  believe,  eighty  of  the  principal  men  of  the  clan  ha 
left  their  wives  pregnant,  who  in  due  time  brought  fort 
males,  all  of  whom  arrived  safely  at  man's  estate, 

XXVI  I.  About  the  same  time  that  the  king  of  England  w< 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  the  regent  sent  an  an 
bassador  to  Erance,  to  carry  tidings  of  the  victory,  and  n 
quest  the  aid  of  some  fresh  re-enforcements ;  also  to  calun 
niate  Lennox,  and  render  his  departure  from  Scotland  ii 
famous.  With  difficulty  he  procured  a  little  assistance,  b< 
cause  it  was  now  fully  ascertained  that  Henry  was  about  1 
invade  Erance  with  a  powerful  force.  Eive  hundred  hori 
and  three  thousand  foot,  however,  were  sent,  not  so  muc 
to  protect  the  Scots  from  the  incursions  of  the  English,  j 
to  distract  the  latter,  and  prevent  their  whole  strength  froi 
being  exerted  against  Erance.  The  king  of  England  di 
not  think  it  necessary  that  summer,  to  send  more  troops  t 
the  Scottish  border,  because  he  thought  the  garrisons  i 
the  casdes  sufficient  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the  enem; 
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x»nd  from  the  disturbed  state  of  Scotland,  he  knew  they    BOOK 
c^cDuld  not  raise  an  army  fit  to  attack  any  fortified  place.  _2___ 
l^he  accusations  brought  by  the  Scottish   ambassador  in      1545. 
-fc*"rance,  against  Lennox  in  his  absence,    were    not  worth 
^xiswering;  such  as,   that  he  kept  back  the  money  which 
"Was sent  to  him;  that  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with 
"^^c  cardinal  the  public  cause  was   betrayed;  but  his  de- 
I>arture  into  England,  was  what  was  most  invidiously  en- 
l^ged  upon. 

xxvTii.  The  king  of  France,  who  had  conceived  so  strong 
^n  aversion  to  Lennox,  from  the  falsehoods  which  had  been 
propagated,  that  he  refused  to  hear  any  defence,  and  had 
iinprisoned  his  brother,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  without  al- 
lowing him  to  speak  ;  on  the  truth  beginning  to  break  out,  in 
order  to  extenuate  his  conduct,  or  find  some  pretext  for  his 
Rashness,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  accusations  King  of 
brought  against  him.     This  inquiry  was  committed  to  James  ^^^^^  ?|[. 
Montgomery  of  Lorge,  commander  of  the  French  auxili*  quiry  into 
aries,  a  man  acute  enough  and  honest,  but  a  keen  enemy  of eonduct/ 
Lennox ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  it  chiefiy  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Guises,  who  could  not  separate  the  cause  of 
tfieir  sister  from  the  perfidy  of  the  cardinal.     Montgomery 
•rrived  with  the  troops  in  Scotland,  on  the  3d  of  July,  154r5, 
i      ttttving  exhibited  his  commission,  and  explained  the  desire 
^^  the  French  king  before  the  council,  he  induced  them  to 
®o»)sent  that  an  army  should  be  levied  of  the  better  class, 
^bo  were  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  campaign,  and  order- 
®^  to  muster  on  an  early  day.     At  the  time  appointed,  there 
•^sembJed  at  Haddington  fifteen  thousand  Scots,  who  march- 
^^  directly  to  the  English  border,  and  encamped  in  the 
'^^ighbourhood  of  Werk  castle.      From  this  station   they 
**^«de  almost  daily  incursions,  with  colours  flying,  and  drove 
^Mray  great  booty.     The  enemy  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pre- 
^^'it  their  fields  from  being  plundered,  and  had  some  skir- 
^**lies,  but  the  Scots  were  generally  successful,  and  wasted 
^^    country  for  about  six  miles  round.     These  incursions 
^^^tinued  for  about  ten  days,  nor  had  they  ever  penetrated 
^^'t.lier  into  the  enemy's  territory,  than  that  they  could  re- 
^**ti  again  at  night  to  their  camp.     Meanwhile,  Montgom- 
**y  and  George  Hume  sedulously,  but  in  vain,  urged  the  r» 
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gent  to  move  his  camp  beyond  the  river  Tweed,  that  they 
might  have  a  freer  range  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
spread  the  terror  farther.  But  the  regent  and  his  council 
opposed  the  measure,  as  they  were  destitute  of  artillery  for 
besieging  places,  and  di^anding  the  army,  they  returned 
home.  The  other  nobles  withdrew  to  wherever  they  found 
it  most  convenient  for  the  winter.  Montgomery  went  to  the 
court.  On  learning  the  calumnies  of  Lennox's  enemies,  al- 
though himself  inimical  to  him,  yet  he  severely  reproved  the 
cardinal,  for  having,  unprovokedly,  loaded  an  innocent  no- 
bleman with  false  imputations,  and  forced  him  unwillingly  to 
join  himself  with  the  enemy, 

XXIX.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  inroads  were  every- 
where made  on  the  different  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
with  various  success.  Robert  Maxwell,  a  young  man  of 
uncommon  bravery,  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  no  other 
memorable  transaction  took  place.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  next  winter,  Montgomery  returned  to  France,  and  the 
cardinal  carried  about  the  regent  through  the  neighbouring^ 
countries,  under  the  pretext  of  healing  the  seditions  into 
which  they  were  rent  by  the  different  parties.  First  they 
came  to  Perth.  There,  four  men  were  put  to  death  for 
eating  flesh  on  a  forbidden  day ;  and  a  woman,  because  she 
refused  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary  during  the 
tionof  the  ^j^^^  of  her  delivery,  suffered  alonij  with  them.     They  then 

reformer!.  ,,.  .  ^       ?      ^  >       ^        r       i» 

directed  their  attention  to  crush  the  friends  of  reformation 
everywhere,  and  proceeded  to  Dundee, — as  they  them- 
selves declared, — in  order  to  bring  to  punishment  all  those 
who  read  the  New  Testament;  for,  in  these  days,  that 
was  numbered  among  the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  such 
was  the  general  ignorance,  that  many  of  the  priests,  offend- 
ed at  the  tern)  New,  contended  that  it  was  a  book  lately 
written  by  Martin  Luther,  and  demanded  the  Old  Testa- 
ment While  in  this  town,  they  were  informed  that  [lord] 
Patrick  Gray,  the  chief  of  a  noble  family  in  that  country, 
was  advancing  with  a  great  train,  accompanied  by  the  earl 
of  Rothes ;  but  the  tumult  being  appeased  by  the  interven- 
tion of  friends,  the  regent  desired  them  both  to  attend  him  next 
day.  The  cardinal,  however,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  receive 
two  factious  noblemen,  weU  attended^  into  a  town  the  most 
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tealous  in  Scotland  for  the  reformation,  persuaded  the  re-  BOOK 
gent  to  return  to  Perth.     The  noblemen  in  the  morning,      XV. 
when  they  were  ready  to  set  out,  learning  that  the  regent     isis. 
nad  gone  to  Perth,  followed  him  thither;  but  when  they 
came  in  sight,  the  cardinal  was  so  much  afraid,  that  the 
regent  ordered  them  to  enter  separately  and  unattended  in« 
Id  the  city.     Next  day,  both  were  committed   to  prison. 
Rothes  was  almost  immediately  dismissed,  but  Gray,  whom 
they  more  keenly  hated  and  feared,  was  Longer  in  being  li- 
berated. 

XXX.  Before  their  departure,  the  cardinal  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  lessen  the  power  of  Uuthven,  the  provost  of  the 
city.      Wherefore  the  regent  took  that  office  from  him,  and 
gave  it  to  the  laird  of  Kinfauns,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  re- 
Jition  of  Gray.     Ruthven  was  obnoxious  to  the  cardinal 
because  he  favoured  the  reformed  religion.     Gray  also  was 
■ot  altogether  averse  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  not  very 
friendly  to  Beaton.     By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  if  he 
oouid  possibly  produce  a  quarrel,  the  cardinal  anticipated, 
from  the  rank  of  the  families,  that  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentlemen  would  be  involved  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  and,  from  among  them,  whoever  fell,  he  reckoned 
that  so  many  of  his  enemies  would  be  destroyed.     Thus  Dispute 
the  provostship  of  Perth,  which  for  many  years  had  remain-  conccming 
cdy  as  it  were,  hereditary  in  the  Ruthven  family,  was  trans-  yomth^p  of 
fierred  to  that  of  Kinfauns,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  ^*"*>- 
citizens,  who  were  by  this  means  deprived  of  their  right  of 
voting.     The  new  provost  was,  however,  sent  with  direc- 
tions to  reduce  them  by  force,  if  they  did  not  willingly  sub- 
mit  to  him.     The  city  was  to  be  attacked  on  two  sides. 
Gray,  who  unoertook  the  direction  of  the  whoks  was  to 
march  to  the  attack  by  the  bridge  over  the  Tay ;  another 
band,  with  cannon,  were  to  advance  against  the  stream,  and 
approach  it  on  the  open  quarter ;  but  as  the  tide  did  not 
answer,  this  division  did  not  arrive  in  time.     Gray  accord- 
ingly advanced  by  the  bridge — which  Ruthven,  having  re- 
moved his  garrison  into  the  neighbouring  houses,  wished  to 
■Ppcar  unprotected — and  perceiving  no  armed  force  to  op- 
F^  him,  penetrated  carelessly  into  the  heart  of  the  town  ; 
^•^we,  being  briskly  attacked  by  Ruthven,  who  suddenly 
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BOOK  rushed  from  the  adjoining  houses,  his  party  was  put 
^^*  flight,  but  the  crowd  hurrying  into  narrow  lanes,  hinden 
each  other,  and  the  flight  of  the  first  was  prevented  by  t] 
rush  which  the  attempts  of  the  last  occasioned.  In  this  co 
fusion  numbers  were  trodden  to  death,  and  sixty  fell  by  t] 
sword.  The  cardinal,  although  he  regretted  that  Ruthv< 
was  victorious,  was  yet  glad  that  so  many  of  his  enemj 
were  destroyed ;  for  he  counted  that  gain,  when  the  streng 
of  those  whom  he  could  not  expect  to  secure  as  friends,  w: 
wasted  in  mutual  slaughter. 

XXXI.  The  cardinal,  having  gone  over  as  much  of  Angi 
as  he  thought  expedient  at  the  time,  brougHt  the  regeo 
after  the  winter  solstice,  to  St.  Andrews,  that  he  might, 
possible,  attach  him  more  closely  to  himself;  for  althoug 
he  had  his  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  as  an  hostage,  yet,  as  o 
ten  as  he  recollected  the  boldness  of  the  Scottish  nobilit] 
the  strength  of  the  adverse  faction,  and  the  inconstancy  < 
the  regent,  he  was  afraid  lest,  through  the  persuasions  i 
his  enemies,  he  might  with  the  same  levity  with  which  ll 
had  come  to  him,  desert  to  them.  He  therefore,  doriaj 
the  Christmas  holidays,  amused  him  for  twenty  days  wit 
sports  and  entertainments,  made ,  him  many  presents,  so* 
promised  him  more  afterwards ;  and  having  conversed  muc 
with  him  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  he  set  out,  with  hi 
mind  a  little  more  secure,  to  Edinburgh. 
1544.  XXXI I.  There  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  was  held  Janu 

ary  13th.  In  this  meeting,  when  there  was  much  discussio 
about  retaining  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  church,  and  pu 
nishing  certain  open  crimes  of  the  priests,  before  they  cam 
to  any  decision,  information  was  brought  to  them,  tha 
George  Wishart,*  an  extremely  popular  preacher  of  th 
gospel,  was  lodging  with  John  Cockburn,  a  nobleman,  abou 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  city,  and  a  troop  of  horse  wer 
sent  to  seize  the  pestilent  fellow ;  but  while  Cockburn  en 
deavoured  to  amuse  them  with  various  excuses  to  creat 
delay,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  Wishart  sent  secretly  awaj 


*  Baclianan  translates  Wishart'a  name,  Sophocardius,  Wiaebeait ;  but  Ih 
original  was  Guiscard,  a  name  common  in  France,  from  which  country  th 
family  came,  and  was  written  in  Scotland,  Wibchard,  Witschart,  or  Wikbart 
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e  cardinal,  being  informed  of  this  by  his  myrmidons,  set    BOOK 
It  in    the  dead  of  night,  together  with   the   regent,  and      ^^' 
Dcked    up  every  avenue  to  the  place ;  yet  could  he  not,      1546. 
ther  by  flattery,  promises  or  threats,  accomplish  his  pur-  ^^^ 
me,  until  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  being  sent  for  from  his  vil-  apprehend. 
,  in  the  neigbourhood,  arrived.     As  he  was  the  chief  no-  ^ 
Itman  in  the  Lothians,  he,  at  length,  obtained  that  George 
Kmld  be  surrendered  to  him,  upon  his  solemnly  pledging 
m  fitithy  that  he  would  defend  him  from  all  harm.     The 
riests  having  found  their  principal  prey,  carried  him  from 
(dinburgh  to  St  Andrews,  and  there,  in  about  a  month 
ler,   assembled  a  great   multitude    of  alt  descriptions  of 
Icrgy,  to  decide  respecting  his  doctrine,  rather  to  make  a 
ic»w   of  a  trial,  than  that  any  doubt  was  entertained  as  to 
leir    determination.     The  cardinal,  by  general  consent — 
I  by  the  pontifical  law,  he  could  neither  sit  in  judgment.  Condemn 
DT    pass  sentence  in  capital  cases — petitioned  the  regent,  ^^^^ 
lat   he  would  appoint  a  criminal  judge  to  pronounce  judg- 
lent  upon  the  accused,  who  had  already  been  condemned 
ir  heresy  by  the  convention  of  priests. 

xxxiii.  To  these  proceedings  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
ponld  be  any  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  regent,  nor  would 
bere  have  been  any,  had  not  his  relation,  David  Hamil- 
■1  of  Preston,  restrained  him,  by  admonishing,  warning, 
Mreating,  and  sometimes  even  upbraiding  him.  He  is 
■id  to  have  spoken  nearly  to  the  following  purport : — That 
M  ^ras  amazingly  astonished  at  what  could  be  the  design 
t  the  regent  in  permitting  such  an  arbitrary  proceeding 
igainst  the  servants  of  God,  accused  of  no  crime  except 
^veaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  delivering  up 
ianocent  persons  to  be  tortured  by  men  of  the  most  flagi- 
Ikms  turpitude  of  conduct,  and  more  than  brutal  ferocity  of 
■uuiners;  persons,  whose  integrity  of  life  even  their  ene- 
■ues  unwillingly  confessed;  whose  doctrine  he  himself  was 
not  ignorant  of,  for  he  had  lately  been  strongly  devoted  to 
it  It  was  it  that  recommended  him  to  the  supreme  power ; 
it  was  it  Ip  which  he  had  publicly  professed  his  attachment 
by  edicts,  and  which  he  had  openly  undertaken  to  defend ; 
to  the  reading,  acknowledging,  and  exemplifying  of  which, 
m  their  lives  and  conduct,  he  had  exhorted  all  the  people 
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BOOK    in  general,  and  as  individuals.     Reflect,  therefore,  2 

^^'      what  men  will  think  and  say  of  you  in  future,  refle 

13^^     the  mercies  bestowed  upon  you  by  providence.     Th 

an  active  man  and  your  enemy,  was  cut  off  in  the  i 

the  same  career  which  you  are  now  pursuing.     Th 

precipitated  him  by  their  counsels,  are  endeavouring 

you  on  to  your  ruin.     They  opposed  you  at  first, 

whole  weight  of  their  power,  and  now  they  would 

you  into  a  snare  by  their  deceitful  advice.     Recul 

remembrance  the  victory  obtained  over  your  coun 

without  murder  or  bloodshed,  and  over  your  enemic 

ing  to  their  great  superiority  of  force,  a  deed  red 

so  much  to  your  glory,  and  their  disgrace.   .  Remen 

whose  favour  you  desert  your  God,  and  oppose  your 

awake  at  last,  and  dissipate  the  shades  thrown  by 

men  around  you  ;  place  before  your  eyes  Saul,  the 

Israel,  raised  from  the  lowest  situation  to  the  supreme 

mark  how  the  favour  of  God  followed  him  while  * 

to  his  law,  and  in  how  much  misery  he  was  involvi 

he  neglected  his  precepts ;  compare  your  successes 

prosperity ;  and  unless  you  change  your  counsels,  e: 

better,  but  rather  a  much  worse  end,  for  he  only  i 

what  you  now  are  doing,  and  that  to  conciliate  the  1 

wretches,  who  can  neither  hide  their  vices,  nor  will  tl 

attempt  to  conceal  them. 

Regent  de-      xxxiv.  The  regent,  influenced  by  his  friend's adn 

sires  sen-    wrote  back  to  the  cardinal : — Not  to  hurry  on  the  t 

delaved.      allow  the  matter  to  He  over  till  his  arrival ;  for  he  c 

consent  to  the  destruction  of  that  man,  before  he  sh< 

gently  inquire  into  the  cause ;  but  if  the  cardinal  di 

wise,  his  blood  be  upon  his  head,  he  would  be  free, 

letters  would  testify.     The  cardinal  was  not  a  little  s 

at  this  unexpected  answer,  as  he  believed,  if  any  de 

place,  that  the  accused,  who  was  so  popular,  woul 

leased ;  besides,  being  unwilling  to  risk  a  disputat 

cause  he  had  no  hope  of  prevailing  in  fair  debate,  . 

averse  to  allow  opinions  already  condemned  by  the 

ty  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  to  be  rejudged ;  enraged 

ness,  persevered  in  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  ar 

ed : — That  he  had  not  written  to  the  regent  thi 
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his  authority  were  of  any  consequence  in  the  business,  but,    BOOK 
only  for  form's  sake,  he  wished  his  name  added  to  the  sen-      ^ 
tenoe.     Upon  which,  George  being  brought  out  of  prison,     I54d. 
John  Winram,  a  learned  man,  who  was  sincerely,  but  se- 
[  cvetly,  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  was  order- 
jA  to  ascend  a  pulpit  and  deliver  a  sermon.     He  preached 
the  xiiL  chapter  of  Matthew,  "  The  good  seed  h  the 
iwrd  of  God,  but  the  evil  seed  is  heresy."     Heresy  he  ex- 
fliined  to  be  a  false  opinion,  evidently  opposed  to  the  sa- 
end  Scriptures,  and  obstinately  defended ;  which  was  be- 
gotten and  nourished  by  the  ignorance  of  the  pastors  of  the 
dnirch,  who  neither  understood  how  to  overcome  heretics 
with  the  sword  of  the  spirit, — that  is  the  word  of  God — nor 
Id  bring  back  the  wanderers  into  the  right  way.     Then, 
btving  explained  the  office  of  a  bishop,  from  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  he  showed  there  was  only  one  way  of  detecting 
kresy,  and  that  was  by  bringing  it  to  the  word  of  God,  as 
' Id  i  touchstone.     At  length,  when  he  had  finished  his  dis- 
coorse,  although  what  he  had  spoken  bore  chiefly  against 
tile  priests,  who  were  assembled,  not  to  refute  heresies,  but 
to  punish  those  who  opposed  their  licentiousness  and  pride, 
]Ct  they,  as  if  every  thing  had  succeeded  to  their  wish, 
Aigged  George  to  a  pulpit,  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
^Aorch,  in  order  to  observe  their  usual  form  in  judgment ;  Sentence 
ttd  John  Lauder,  a  Romish  priest,  mounted  another  pul-  P^*"^' 
fit  placed  opposite;  the  rest  sat  around  as  if  forjudging; 
bit  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  justice  or  free  dis- 
pititbn ;  for  the  accuser  thundered  out,  widi  the  greatest 
bitterness,  a  number  of  abominable  falsehoods,  and  a  series 
rfthe  most  odious  charges,  commonly  invented  against  the 
toichers  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  after  this  farce  had 
been  continued  for  some  hours,  George  was  carried  back  to 
(be  castle,   and    spent   the  night  in  the  governor's  apart- 
I    Blent,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  passed  in  prayer. 
I       XXXV.  Next  morning  the  priests  sent  two  Franciscans  to 
I    bim,  to  acquaint  him  that  the  time  of  his  execution  drew 
;     ^^9  and  to  ask  if  he  wished  to  confess  his  sins  to  them,  as 
vai  customary.     He  replied,   that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
^  friars,  nor  would  willingly  converse  with  them ;  but  if 
^  would  gratify  him  so  far,  he  wished  to  converse  with 
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BOOK  the  learned  man  who  had  preached  the  day  before.  IX 
^^*  ram,  when  he  had  obtained  permission  of  the  bish< 
1546.  came  to  the  castle,  and  held  a  long  conversation  v 
George,  intermingled  with  many  tears.  At  length,  after 
had  ceased  weeping,  from  which  he  could  not  at  first 
frain,  he  kindly  asked  him  : — Whether  he  would  not  i« 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  ?  Most  willi 
ly,  answered  Wishart,  if,  according  to  Christ's  appointm< 
it  be  shown  forth  in  both  kinds,  namely,  in  both  bread  i 
wine.  Winram,  on  this,  returned  to  the  bishops,  and  h 
ing  informed  them  that  the  prisoner  solemnly  affirmed 
innocence  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  j 
that  he  did  not  say  so  to  deprecate  his  impending  dei 
but  only  to  leave  a  testimony  to  men,  of  that  innoce 
which  was  known  to  God,  the  cardinal,  inflamed  with  ra 
replied: — As  for  you,  we  know  very  well  already  what  j 
are.  Winram  then  asked  whether  he  should  be  allow 
the  communion  of  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  the  Savioi 
when  the  other  priests,  after  having  consulted  a  litde 
gether,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  did  not  appear  p 
per  that  an  obstinate  heretic,  condemned  by  the  chur 
should  enjoy  any  church  privilege. 

XXXVI.  This  answer  being  returned  to  him,  at  n 
o'clock,  when  the  friends  and  servants  of  ^he  governor 
sembled  to  breakfast,  George  was  asked  whether  he  wo 
partake  with  them.  He  answered  :  "  Willingly,  and  fj 
more  pleasure  than  I  have  done  for  some  time  past ;  fo 
now  perceive  that  you  are  good  men,  and  fellow  memb 
of  the  same  body  of  Christ  with  me,  and  because  I  kn 
this  will  be  the  last  meal  I  shall  partake  of  upon  earth.  A 
I  beseech  you,"  addressing  the  governor,  "  in  the  name 
God,  and  by  that  love  which  you  bear  towards  our  L< 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  sit  down  at  this  table  a  litl 
and  attend  to  me,  while  I  address  an  exhortation  to  ji 
and  pray  over  the  bread  which  we  are  about  to  eat» 
brethren  in  Christ,  and  then  I  shall  bid  you  farewell." 
the  mean  time,  the  table  being  covered,  as  is  the  custo 
with  a  linen  cloth,  and  bread  placed  upon  it,  George  beg 
a  short  and  clear  discourse  upon  the  last  supper,  and  t 
fu^rings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  spoke  about  half 
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hour.    He  especially  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside  wrath,  en-     BOOK 

^,  and  malice,  that  their  minds  might  be  filled  with  love  _^_ |_ 

ooe  to  another,  and  so  become  perfect  members  of  Christ,  1546. 
vho  daily  intercedes  with  the  Father,  that  we  through  him, 
cor  sacrifice,  may  obtain  eternal  life.  Having  thus  spoken, 
wben  he  had  given  God  thanks,  he  brake  the  bread,  and 
five  a  little  to  each,  add  in  like  manner  he  gave  the  wine, 
iter  he  himself  had  tasted,  entreating  them  now  to  remem- 
ber in  this  sacrament,  for  the  last  time  along  with  him,  the 
■emorial  of  Christ's  death ;  as  for  himself  a  more  bitter 
portion  was  prepared,  for  no  other  reason  except  preach- 
ing the  gospel.  After  which,  having  again  returned 
Auiks,  he  retired  into  his  chamber,  and  finished  his  devo- 
tioiis. 

XXXVII.  Not  long  after,  two  of  the  executioners  were  sent 
by  the  cardinal,  one  of  whom  clothed  him  with  a  coarse 
Uack  linen  shirt,  and  the  other  affixed  many  bags  of  gun- 
powder to  different  parts  of  liis  body.  In  this  dress  they 
brought  hiiti  to  the  governor's  chamber,  and  ordered  him 
to  remain  there.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  scaffold  was  erected 
IB  the  court  before  the  castle,  and  a  pile  of  wood  raised. 
Ojpposite  the  place  of  execution,  the  windows  and  battle- 
JKnts  of  the  castle  were  covered  with  tapestry  and  silk 
jbingings,  on  which  pillows  were  placed,  whence  the  cardi- 
id,  with  bis  associates,  might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  an  inno- 
cmt  man's  sufferings/  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
Boh,  as  the  authors  of  some  illustrious  exploit*  Besides, 
t  numerous  guard  of  soldiers  was.  stationed,  as  if  against 
ioj  external  violence,  but  in  trutli,  rather  as  an  exhibition 
rf  power,  and  brass  cannon  were  planted  over  the  whole 
ttttle,  in  the  most  convenient  situations.     In  the  midst  of 


*  The  historiaiiB  who  object  to  Buchanan's  passing  over  the  account  of  the 
cvfmd't  assassination  without  remark,  never  themselves  think  it  worth  while 
to  notice,  with  the  least  disapprobation,  this  savage  exultation  of  the  cardinal ; 
^  while  Knox  is  held  up  to  execration,  for  writing  "  merrily,*'  the  account 
^  the  death  of  this  persecutor, — as  any  French  historian  might  innocently 
*^  reeorded  with  pleasure,  the  murder  of  Marat — the  wretch  who  could 
^  upon  cushions  and  tapestry,  and  enjoy  the  protracted  torture  of  an  inno- 
maa,  the  friend  of  knowledge  and  of  his  country.  He  must  only  be  men- 
with  pity! 
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ROOK,    these,  George,  being  brought  forth  at  the  sound  of  trum* 
^^'      pets,  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  was  bound  by  ropes  to  the 
1546.     stake ;  and  scarcely  could  he  obtain  liberty  to  pray  for  the 
church,  when,  the  executioners  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  the 
powder  which  was  bound  about  him  blew  up,  and  he  wmi 
His  execu.  enveloped  in  flame  and  smoke.     The  governor  of  the  caa^ 
"*'**  tie,  who  stood  so  near  that  he  was  scorched  by  the  flameSi 

briefly  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  ask  pardon 
of  his  offences  of  God  ;  to  whom  he  said  : — These  flames 
indeed  bring  pain  to  my  body,  yet  do  not  disturb  my  mind ; 
but  he  who  now  so  proudly  looks  down  upon  me,  from  hit 
high  place,  will,   within  a  few   days,   be  as  ignominiously 
thrown  over,  as  he  now  arrogantly  reclines.*     When  be 
had  said  this,  the  cords  were  drawn  more  straitly  round  bis 
throat,  and  his  speech  stopped.     In  a  few  hours  his  body 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  bishops,  still  filled  with  rage 
and  hatred,  forbade,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  praj>  •, 
ers  to  be  said  for  the  deceased.     The  cardinal,  on  account  i 
of  this  deed,  >vas  highly  extolled  by  his  own  band,  as  onei 
who,  when  all  else  were  stupified,  in  despite  of  the  regent's 
authority,  had  accomplished  so  great  an  action ;  who  had 
checked  popular  insolence,  and  had  so  bravely  undertaken, 
and  so  happily  conducted  the  defence  of  the  clergy  ;  and  i( 
said  they,  the  church  had  had  such  defenders  of  her  dig- 
nity in  former  years,  she  would  not  now  have  been  depen- 
dant upon  others ;   but  by  the  strength  and  weight  of  her 
own  majesty,  would  have  held  all  others  in  subjection. 

xxxviii.  The  unbounded  exultation  of  the  priests,  on  ac- 
count of  their  victory,  inflamed,  not  only  the  common  peo^ . 
pie,  but  many  noblemen  of  rank  and  influence,  who,  rather 
irritated  than  terrified,  felt  indignant  at  themselves,  for  suf- 
fering, by  their  own  indolence,  the  country  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  sucii  a  state,  that  some  remedy  instantly,  and  at 

•  That  Wishart  uttered  this  prediction,  from  any  knowledge  of  an  existing 
conspiracy  against  the  cardinal,  is  a  calumny  not  worth  refuting,  but  that  be 
ever  uttered  it  at  all,  appears  questionable ;  and  as  Knox  omits  it,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  Dr.  Cook,  that  a  false  respect  for  the  memory  of  this 
ttmrtyr,  had  led  his  followers  to  represent  some  general  dedaradon  of  Gf>^ 
vengeance  against  sinners,  as  an  express  denunciation  against  the  ctr^ul-^ 
HiBt  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  and  note. 
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whatever  risk,  must  be  attempteil,  or  the  worst  and  most    qooK 
ignominious   tyranny    must   be    endured.      Complaints   at      XV. 
length  became  general  and  open,  and  some  of  tliose  who  "TXiir^ 
suffered  most  severely,  bemin  to  conspire  airainst  the  cardi-  KfTiH-tNof 
nal,  and  to  encourage  each  other,  either  to  regain  their  h-  ^nUiA*  uf 
berty  or  sacrifice  their  lives.    For  what  honourable  prospect  **^«  i*«pl« 
can  remain,  said  they,  under 'an  arrogant  priest,  and  cruel 
tyrant,  who,  waging  war  against  GckI  and  man,  not  only  re- 
gards as  his  enemies,  the  pious  and  the  wealthy,  but  destroys 
erery  one  who  in  the  least  offends  him,  however  mean  or 
wretched  ;  who  in  public  promotes  foreign    and  domestic 
hostilities,  in  private  unblushingly  unites  meretricious  loves 
in   wedlock,  and  breaks  legitimate  marriages  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  at  home  revelling  with  prostitutes,  and  abroad   riot- 
ing in  innocent  blood. 

XXXIX.   The  cardinal,  although  he  did  not  suspect  the 
stability  of  his  power,  yet  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dispo- 
rition  which  was  abroad,  nor  of  the  language  wliich  was  com- 
nonly  held  respecting  him,  and   thought   it   advisable   to 
itrcngthen  his  influence  by  new  ties.     For  this  purpose  he 
proceeded  to  Angus,  where  he  gave  his  eldest  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  earl  of  Crawford's  son,  and  celebrated  the 
nuptials  with  great  splendour  and  almost  royal  magniHceiice. 
During  these  rejoicings,  being  informed  by  his  spies,  that 
die  king  of  England  had  collected  a  great  naval  force  for 
nnoying  Scotland,  and  chiefly  threatened  the  coast  of  Fife, 
he  returned  to  St.  Andrews,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  no- 
bility, particularly  those  whose  estates  were  situated  near 
ibe  sea,  to  meet  him,  and  concert  measures  for  repelling 
this  danger.     Tliat  he  might  the  more  cflcctnally  provide: 
igainst  it,  he  determined,  together  w  itli  the  proprietors,  to 
nuke  a  tour  along  the  wliDJe  coast,  and  fortify  the  ino^t  ad- 
Untageous  |>Oditions,  and  place  gariisuns  in  them. 

XI.  Among  other  young  iKil)Ienien,  Norman  Leslie,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Uothcb, — uho  lia>  been  frequently  njeiitioi:ed, 
"^came  to  the  cardinal.  He  had  formerly,  bravely  and 
bithfuUy  served  hin: ;  but  a  (ii^piite  about  !»oii:e  private  busi- 
iitts,  had  for  :»ome  time  estraiiL^ed  them  from  each  other. 
Norman  however,  induced  bv  ;jrea:  proiriise?,  had  yielded 
^subject  of  c<'i:ten'.ioij :  Lii!  ur.vi  ^ome  months,  wheu  lie 
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BOOK  came  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises,  their  co 
^^'  versation  turned  disputatious,  at  first  not  altogether  decc 
1546.  ous,  and  at  last  completely  abusive ;  on  which  they  sepan 
ed,  highly  incensed  against  each  other, — the  cardinal  e 
Conspiracy  raged  because  he  had  not  been  treated  so  respectfully  as 
^J^^  wished  ;  the  other  because  he  considered  himself  circumvei 
ed  by  fraud.  Norman  in  consequence,  returned  to  1 
friends  threatening  vengeance,  and  having  depicted  to  the 
Beaton's  intolerable  pride,  they  all  readily  conspired  to  p 
him  to  death.  In  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  Norman  pr 
ceeded  to  St.  Andrews  with  only  five  companions,  that  the 
number  might  occasion  no  surmise,  and  lodged  as  usual, 
the  inn.  There  were  in  the  town  ten  other  conspiratoi 
who,  in  different  quarters,  waited  the  signal  for  commer 
.  ing  the  enterprise,  and  with  such  a  small  band  did  he  de 
attempt  this  deed,  in  a  town  filled  with  the  cardinal's  re 
tions  and  vassals.  The  days  at  that  season  were  very  loi 
as  they  are  in  these  countries  in  the  end  of  Spring,  ab< 
May  7th,  and  the  cardinal  was  fortifying  his  castle  in  su 
baste,  that  he  urged  the  work  almost  night  and  day.  N< 
man  therefore  placed  two  of  his  domestics  in  ambush,  in 
neighbouring  house,  who  at  daybreak,  when  the  gate  ^ 
opened  to  admit  the  workmen,  were  to  seize  the  porter,  aJ 
after  they  had  possession  of  the  entrance,  give  a  signal,  whii 
had  been  agreed  on,  to  the  rest  By  this  means,  all  the  co: 
spirators  having  entered  without  noise,  they  sent  four 
their  number  to  guard  the  cardinal's  chamber  door,  that  i 
person  might  carry  him  intelligence ;  others,  acquainted  wii 
the  house  and  the  men,  were  sent  to  the  bed-rooms  of  tl 
rest,  to  raise  the  servants  by  name.  These  being  awakens 
one  by  one,  and  threatened  with  instant  death  if  they  mai 
the  least  noise,  were  led  away  safely ;  and  without  any  d 
turbance,  were  turned,  half  asleep  out  of  the  castle.  Wh 
the  conspirators  had  dismissed  every  other  person,  and  i 
mained  sole  masters  of  the  place,  those  who  guarded  t 
cardinal's  chamber  knocked  at  the  door.  On  being  ask 
who  they  were,  when  they  told  their  names,  the  door  v 
opened — having,  according  to  some  authors,  promised  tl 
He  if  put  ^^^y  ^^'^"'^  ^^  "^  harm — and  being  admitted,  they  put  h 
iMth.    to  death,  with  various  wounds. 
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XLi.  In  the  mean  time,  the  report  of  the  capture  of  the  cas-    BOOK 
tie  spread  through  the  whole  city,  and  the  friends  of  the      ^^* 
cardinaU  sleepy,  headached,  and  languid,  rose  tardily  from      i54e. 
their  beds,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  calling  to  arms,  ran 
to  the  castle.     On  their  arrival  some  demanded  scaling  lad- 
ders, 1%'ith  violent  threatenings  and  execrations,  and  others 
brouf^ht  the  requisites  for  attempting  a  storm.     Those  who 
were  within,  and  beheld  their  proceedings,  in  order  to  al- 
lay a  little  this  sudden  burst  of  passion,  and  recal  the  in- 
furiated  mob  to  some  consideration,  cried  out  to  them  :-— 
That  all  their  bustle  was  of  no  avail,  they  were  too  Inte  to 
assist  the  dead.     And  in  confirmation  of  what  they  said,  ex- 
hibited the  carcass  to  the  multitude,  from  that  very  place 
whence  he  had  but  a  short  while  before,  so  joyfully  beheld 
the    punishment  of  George    Wishart.      Ill  is    unexpected 
event,  not  only  awoke  reflections  on  the  inconstancy  of  all 
human  affairs,  but  many  were  also  struck  with  the  recollec- 
tion   of    Wishart's  predicticm    respecting   his    persecutor's 
death,  and  several  other  warnings  besides,  which  that  holy 
man   had  uttered,  not  without  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  ns  we  have  reason  to  believe,  and  as  the  events  justi- 
fied.     The  cardinal's  friends  and  relations,   astonished  at 
this  unexpected  spectacle,  quickly  dispersed. 

ZLii.  When  the  accounts  of  this  murder  were  published  Opinions 
tlirougliout  the  kingdom,  every  one  pronounced  as  he  had  his  murder. 
loved  or  hated  the  deceased,  either  that  it  was  an  admira- 
ble, or  an  impious  action.     Numbers  who,  on  account  of 
their  difference  in  religion,  were  in  dread  of  their  lives  from 
his  cruelty,  and  numbers  who  were  disgusted  at  his  intoler- 
able arrogance,  not  only  approved  the  act,  but  congratulat- 
ed the  authors  as  the  restorers  of  public  liberty,  and  some 
even    hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes  along  with   them. 
The  court  was  violently  agitated  at  the  intelligence,  and,  as 
if  deprived  of  common  prudence  by  his  loss,  they  who  re- 
mained issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed,  and  ordering  them,  within  six  days  to  appear 
and  give  surety,  that  on  a  day  to  be  appointed,  they  would  ^    ^  ^.^^ 
stand  trial.     But  they  held  a  well  fortified  castle,  with  all  ton  retain 
the  cardinal's  property  and  money,  and  the  regent's  eldest  J'/^if"^ 
son,  given  as  an  hostage  to  the  cardinal,  as  formerVy  men-  \\^. 
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tioned;  and  as  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  promises  t 
the  enemy,  whose  perfidy  and  levity  they  had  before  exp 
rienced,  they  would  hearken  to  no  conditions,  or  mention 
peace.  They  were  in  consequence  outlawed.  In  this  roa. 
ner,  negotiations  were  protracted  by  threats  and  empty  pc 
mises  on  the  one  side,  and  distrust  on  the  other,  from  ti 
month  of  May  till  November. 

xLiii.  In  that  month,  induced  by  the  importunity  of  d 
queen  dowager,  and  the  imprecations  and  reproaches  of  tl 
priests,  the  regent  took  arms,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  an 
battered  it  for  three  months  with  his  cannon.  In  the  fourt 
month  howevfer,  at  the  end  of  winter,  he  disbanded  his  armj 
without  reducing  it,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  holdth 
parliament  summoned  for  February.  They  who  kept  th' 
castle,  now  freed  from  the  dread  of  the  enemy,  not  onl 
wasted  the  neighbouring  places  by  frequent  excursions,  bnl 
as  if  their  arms  gave  them  a  right,  indulged  in  every  specie 
of  licentiousness  which  idleness  and  abundance  product 
Nor  could  the  exhortations  of  John  Knox,  who  then  ha 
come  to  them,  restrain  their  iniquity,  although  he  often  ail 
monished  them: — That  God  would  not  be  mocked,  bi 
would  soon  inflict  severe  punishment  upon  them,  by  thoe 
whom  they  least  feared,  on  account  of  the  profanation  of  b 
laws. 

XLiv.  Besides  this  domestic  evil,  raging  in  the  very  bowe 
of  the  land,  a  foreign  war  was  added  ;  for  the  English  ha^ 
ing  collected  an  army,  passed  the  Solway,  and  spread  te 
ror  far  and  wide,  as,  besides  plundering  and  burning  tl 
open  country,  they  stormed  some  of  the  strongholds,  ai 
put  garrisons  in  them.  Nor  were  the  other  borders  mo 
tranquil.  Robert  Maxwell,  on  whom  the  severest  rage 
the  storm  had  fallen,  came  to  Edinburgh  to  ask  assistanc 
almost  in  a  state  of  desperation,  for  the  fields,  he  said,  we 
as  so  many  vast  solitudes,  the  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  tl 
enemy,  the  cultivators  of  the  land  expelled  their  patera 
roofs,  and  reduced  to  beggary,  lived  on  the  compassion 
their  friends,  all  which  they  endured,  because  they  won 
not  change  their  allegiance;  but  if  no  steps  were  taken  i 
tlieir  relief,  they  i^ould  soon  be  forced,  by  their  miseri 
and  their  neighbours,  by  the  fear  of  similar  misfortunea, 
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tuky  to  the  king  of  England.     The  regent  having   BOOR 
pRNniied  Maxwell  assistance  to  recover  his  possessions.      ^^' 
urcliedwith  an  army,  and  encamped  at  Meggat  river.  There     ^^^ 
he  was  strongly  importuned  by  the  friends  and  relations  of 
die  ctrdinal,  to  bring  to  trial,  George  Leslie,  the  father  of 
Nonnaii,  who  was  with  him,  nor  carry  as  his  companion  to 
Ae  war,  so  powerfid  a  nobleman,  of  doubtful  fidelity,  or  ra- 
ther an  open  enemy.    The  earl,  although  both  the  time  and 
the  place  was  un&vourable,  consented,  and  the  judges  being 
chosen  in  the  manner  formerly  described,  and  none  of  the 
■mes  olgected  to  by  the  accused,  he  was  acquitted  by  an 
Bmiimous  verdict. 

XLT.  Having  marched  thence  to  Langholm,  whence  the 
Eoglish  were  expelled,  the  regent  was  preparing  to  attempt 
me  of  the  other  garrisons,  when  the  troops  were  sudden- 
ly recalled  by  a  messenger,  who  brought  intelligence  that 
die  French  fleet  was  dcSicried  off  St.  Abb's  head,  consisting 
if  twenty-one  sail  of  ressels  of  war.     The  regent,  who  ex- 
pected they  were  come  to  besiege  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  j>^  y^g^m 
-«  was  the  case — ^hastened  joyfully  home.     After  a  ^""^**!l*|_ 
fcnnce  with  Leon  Stroezi,  the  admiral  of  the  French  navy,  ^\^g^  th« 
he  joined  him  with  his  forces,  and  commenced  the  siege  ot^'^P^^^ 

*&e  castle  with  so  much  celerity,  that  a  number  of  the  gar-  ^^ 
iiKMi  were  shut  out,  and  a  number  who  had  not  engag^  in 

I  the  conspiracy,  but  were  in  the  castle  on  business,  were  shut 
k  Immediately  cannon  were  planted  on  the  steeples  of 
the  two  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  rendered  the 
^le  court  of  the  castle  so  unsafe  for  the  besieged,  that  no 
eue  without  evident  risk  of  his  life,  durst  venture  to  appear 
M  of  doors.  In  a  short  time,  the  wall  between  the  two 
towers,  where  the  new  building  had  not  su£5ciently  cement- 
ed with  the  old,  shaken  by  the  large  cannon,  fell  with  a  great 
oish,  and  now,  those  who,  trusting  to  the  fortifications,  had 
fennerly  shown  themselves  forward  in  every  attack,  began 
to  be  alarmed  ;  and  having  called  a  council  of  war,  in  this 
^'^^'^emity,  fearing  the  regent's  cruelty-— a  vice  usually  strong- 
tit  in  cowards — in  avenging  his  relation's  death,  they  sur^ 
todered  to  Leon  Strozzi,  stipulating  only  for  their  safe^.  They  mow 
Stroni  then  sent  his  men  to  spoil  the  casde,  in  which,  be*  i«B(lcr  to 
lUei  the  greatest  abundance  of  provisions  and  supplies  of  '^^ 
VOL.  II  2  a 
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BOOK  every  kind,  they  found  the  cardinal's  money  and  furnUlire 
^^*  the  property  of  the  garrison,  and  the  effecU  of  many  othtn 
Ii4r.  who  had  carried  their  valuables  to  the  castle,  as  to  a  piMi 
of  safety;  together  with  the  regent's  son,  gir^n  as  an  boa 
tage  to  the  cardinal,  apd  after  his  death,  detained  in  lb 
oastle.  The  fortress  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  eoundi 
and  Strpazi  in  a  few  days  set  sail  with  his  prisoners  fb) 
France.     He  castle  was  surrendered,  August,  lfii7, 

1UU9I.  The  French  fleet  had  scarcely  departed,  when  i» 
formation  was  brought,  that  the  English  had  assembled  i 
great  naval  i|nd  military  force,  and  were  about  to  invadi 
Kngfiah  in-  Scotland,   to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the    treaty,  whiel 
^e  Soot.  IjujI  j^gjj  concluded  four  years  before  with  the  regent,  for 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  with  the  son  of  the 
English  king.     This  sudden  rumour  greatly  alarmed  tk 
regent,  otherwise  sufficiently  imbecile,  as  he  had  no  fonip 
auxiliaries,  nor  could  he  much  confide  in  his  domestic  forcsi 9 
for  he  had  disgusted  the  popish  faction  by  his  levity,  and  tin 
fit'iends  of  the  exiled  Lennox  still  retained  the  seeds  of  tb| 
hatred  which  his  cruelty  and  avarice  had  planted.     Yet,  «p* 
on  his  proclamation,  a  considerable  army  assembled  at  Ediih 
burgh,  whence  marching  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vfk% 
whieh  flows  through  Lothian,  he  there  awaited  the  approsdy 
of  the  English.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Scottish  horseiMlfl 
riding  up  to  the  advancing  army,  on  all  sides  annoyed  thsk  j 
march,  and  by  their  taunts,  endeavoured  to  provoke  this 
to  battle.     But  the  English  commander,  who  knew  that  tbi 
Soots  for  excelled  his  own  troops  in  skirmishing,  forbade  si^ 
one  to  leave  the  main  body  to  attack  them.     At  last,  at  tbi 
entreaty  of  (}ray,  the  commander  of  the  horse,  he  permittsi 
Tha  800U   ^^^  troops  of  heavy  armed  cavalry  and  cuirassiers  to  nA 
MbatecL     upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  when  unprepared,  by  whieb 
sadden  onset,  the  Scots,  who  were  unapprehensive  of  sof 
enemy*  were  pyt  to  a  confhsed  flight,  and  about  eight  hmi* 
dred  were  either  killed,  or  madcf  prisoners.     Many  of  th 
ESpglbh,  foom  their  over  eagerness  in  the  pursuit,  were  ttta 
captive,  and  among  them  some  distinguished  cavalrj  offictf* 
Vtom  that  day,  t)ie  Scottish  horse  were  engaged  in  no  ai» 
Buin^le  action.     The  English  were  encamped  at  the  iSkff 
of  PrestpD,  Utde  more  than  a  mile  distant    from  tkiiN 
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theMtf  from  Clie  high  grounds,  riewing  the  Soottish  iSorots,     boox 
t  Aef  tttrii  ittudh  greater  number  i^samblcid  tban  ibey      ^^' 


btf  eipeeted,  they  called  n  council,  and  sent «  messttge  to '  ^^^^ 
A«  Soots,  desiring,  if  equitable  terms  could  be  obtained^  fa-  En^KUk 
te  to  finish  the  war  by  tiMty  than  by  atma.  Thef  ^atb  of  p>^p<^ 
iHedenxttcfaeswas,  '^' 

ftTii.  They  eamestly  entreated  the  Scots  first  to  re*iem- 
itt  that  both  the  armies  were  Christians,  to  iirhonr,  uilless 
Ae^  disregard^  dreh-  profl^ssions,  nothing  pught  to  be  More 
wvble  dian  peace  and  tranqoillity,  and  nothing  more  de- 
ttrtdb  than  waf  and  tmjast  violence;  and  next,  that  the 
ymnit  war  had  not  arisen  ftom  ambition,  hatred,  or  envy, 
kt  from  a  desire  of  establishing  prerpetnal  peace ;  whidr 
odd  in  no  way  be  more  firmly  cemented  than  by  a  nlatri- 
ionial  alliance,  which  had  already  received  the  s&nctfdA'atid 
fnmise  of  parliament,  and  had  been  openly  confirmed!  by 
I  treat},  whose  stipulations  were  more  favourable  to  the 
Bntsthan  to  the  Ehglbh,  who  invited  them  not  to  slavery,  but 
b  a  friendly  association  and  community  of  fortune.  By  so 
imA  wcruld  these  nuptials  be  advantageous  to  the  Scots  ra- 
fe  than  to  the  English,  in  as  far  as  the  hope  of  advantage 
111  the  fear  of  injury,  was  greater,  to  the  weaker  than  to  the 

EowerfuL  In  this  case,  in  weighing  the  argument,  it 
\o  be  considered,  first,  the  expedience  to  the  Scots  of 
their  queen  married ;  the  necessity  is  inevitable,  the 
Vangement  difficult,  the  power  of  choosing  a  husband  be- 
hgleft  to  parliament  alone.  Now,  if  a  husband  is  to  be 
ikieiion  account  of  his  dignity  and  the  public  advantage, 
Qqui  would  they  prefer  to  a  neighbouring  king,  born  in  the 
^  island,  nearly  related,  educated  in  the  same  laws,  in- 
titntkms,  manners  and  language,  and  superior  not  in  power 
^9  but  in  external  dignity  and  wealth,  and  who  brings,  in 
Edition,  perpetual  amity  and  an  oblivion  of  all  ancient  oni- 
H)dtj ;  but  if  they  proposed  to  bring  a  stranger,  unac- 
ilaiftted  with  their  language,  manners  and  institutions,  into 
^  kingdom,  they  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  many  evils  in- 
sliBed  in  such  &  resolution,  and  bow  many  inconveniences 
Iwould  bring  with  him,  which  they  might  perceive  from 
«  example  of  other  nations ;  a  mode  of  instruction  prefer- 
de  to  learning  by  their  own  experience.     On  their  part. 
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^XV  ^    if  the  Scots  discovered  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  they 
*      abate  something  of  their  extreme  right ;  and  would  < 
1547.     that,  the  young  queen  should  be  educated  by  themsel 
tbej  ofll«r,  she  was  marriageable,  and  till  she  herself  was  capabl 
the  advice  of  her  nobles,  of  choosing  a  husband ;  ti 
that  period,  both  nations  should  abstain  from  violent 
arms;    that  the  queen  should  not  be  transported 
foreign  country ;    and   that  no    matrimonial    engaj 
should  be  made  with  France,  or  any  other  foreign 
If  the  Scots  would  solemnly  promise  to  consent  U 
conditions,  they  would  withdraw  in  a  peaceable  m; 
and  for  whatever  damage  Scotland  had  suffered  by  tl 
vasion,  they  would  make  compensation  according  to  i 
cision  of  upright  men. 

XLviii.  These  letters  were  brought  to  the  regen 
showed  them  to  his  brother  John,  archbishop  of  S 
drews,  whom  he  had  assumed  in  the  government  in  p 
the  cardinal,  and  to  some  few  others.  They,  confi* 
DiummA.  ^^c^^T»  advised  him  to  suppress  them,  for  they  were 
•d  bj  the  if  they  were  made  public,  and  the  fairness  of  the  pi 
"***^  tions  understood,  many  would  be  inclined  to  pei 
counsels.;  but  they  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  ti 
the  whole  army,  that  the  English  had  come  with  the 
of  taking  away  the  queen  by  violence,  and  reducii 
kingdom  to  their  subjection  by  force  of  arms.  The  i 
naturally  indolent,  chose  four,  none  of  whom  und< 
military  affairs  any  better  than  himself,  by  whose  din 
he  was  completely  guided.  Three  of  these  were  hi 
tions,  his  brother  John,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  ( 
Durie,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Archibald  Beatoi 
fourth  was  Hugh  Riggs,  a  lawyer,  more  remarkable  : 
huge  body  and  personal  strength,  than  for  any  kno^ 
of  military  affairs.  These  men  had  so  elated  the 
with  the  vain  hope  of  victory,  that,  although  na 
inconstant,  and  changeable  in  his  purpose  at  eve 
mour,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  of  every 
person. 

XLix.  The  regent's  friends  having  circulated  throu] 
Scottish  army,  the  reports  they  had  themselves  inv 
the  soldiers  immediately  ran  tumultuously  to  arms.     , 
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fadd  Douglns^  earl  of  Angus,  was  appointed  to  lead  the   BOOR 
Urst-iine^  and  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  the  second ;      ^^* 
to  both  were  given  each  ten  thousand  brave  soldiers,  and     1S47. 
tbe  regent  had.  nearly  the  same  number  in  the  centre.     A 
■mdden  rumour  now  arose,  that  the  English  were  flying ; 
■or  was  it  altogether  without  foundation,  for  their  provisions 
kiDg  exhausted,  and  they  durst  neither  forage  at  a  distance^ 
aoc  could  obtain  supplies  near,  on  account  of  the  scarcity, 
•tte  only  method  of  preserving  themselves  was,  as  they 
ftonght,  to   leave   part  of  their   baggage,   and,   by  long 
airches,  effect  their  retreat;  but  as  with  their  number  of 
■med  men,  they  durst  not  venture  to  engage  in  the  plain, 
•d  could  not,  by  going  round,  deceive  the  enemy,  they  re- 
idTed  to  await  their  approach  on  the  heights.     On  the 
i&er  hand,  the  regent,  impatient  of  delay,  by  one  of  his 
Mdes-de-camp,  advised  Douglas  to  advance  with  his  divi- 
Douglas,  as  he  knew. that  the  English. could  not  long 
where  they  were,  on  account  of  their  want  of  pro- 
YiBoiis,  and  waited  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat,  marched 
dovly,  until  ordered  by  the  regent  to  quicken  his  motion. 
UkeD,  at  last,  he  crossed  the  river,  the  centre  and  rear  di- 
linms  following  at  considerable  distances. 

L  The  English,  who  were  on  the  eve  of  departing,  when 
I.Aij^saw  Douglas  approach,  sent  Gray,  the  commander  of 
Ae  cavalry,  with  all  the  horse  to  oppose  him,  and  delay  his 
Ingress,  till  their  infantry  took  possession  of  the  next  hill, 
*to  break  the  Scottish  ranks  if  an  opportunity  offered ;  for 
k  greater  part  of  their  troops  being  armed  after  the 
ftmch  manner,  they  did  not  think  it  possible  the  Scots 
Md  sustain  their  charge ;  but  the  Scottish  phalanx,  form- 
id  in  close  order,  their  long  spears  projecting  as  a  rampart, 
•Waited  their  advance.  The  first  rank  of  the  English  be- 
^  received  upon  their  points,  the  next,  as  if  taken  in  a 
tare,  retreated  back  to,  their  main-army,  and  affirmed,  that 
It  was  as  impossible  to  break  the  Scottish  ranks  as  to  break 
tboogh  a  stone  wall ;  on  which,  the  English  horse,  having 
left  the  foot,  were  preparing  for  flight,  when,  partly  by 
tbeir  mutual  exhortations,  partly  restrained  by  their  com- 
Bumders,  and  hoping  for  a  more  advantageous  position,  or- 
der was  restored.     The  ScoU  were  chiefly  prevented  from 
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BCX>K    marching  fiarward  against  those  oa  (he  opposite  hiU^  by  wmn 
^^*      ing  Imnboa,  a  Spaniard,  descendiofg  widi  wnne  trMpa  ol 
Bfttde^of    ^^P^^  heavy  dragoonsi   asr  if   to  teke  them  in  llaak 
Plnlnj.      Wherefore^  1^  die  phalanx  should  be  forotdy  by  any  sndk 
den  atudc,  to  divide,  or  ksC  they  shovld  be  surrounded  en 
the  flank^  they  gradually  obliqued  horn  the  divect  aseeINU 
Tbe  centre  division,  when  they  saw  the  Srst  kave  AmIp 
route,  believing  that  they  were  put  to  flight,  bfoire  thdV 
nods  afid  fled.    The  English,  perceiving  this  from  the  lligb^ 
gmnd^  sent  out  their  horsey  and  cut  down  great  rmtabm^ 
ai  the  fugitives:    During  the  whole  of  the  march,  from  flM* 
Eak  to  the  Ei^lisfc  camfV  Ae  Engli^  fleet  played  wpeit 
tha  left  flank  of  the  Scots,  and  did  thei»  much  misicbiefir  jUt 
ihti  road  was  strewed  witk  arms  and  dead  bodieflV  and  nsOk 
bees  were  drowned  is  ibe  rrrsr  in  their  recreaC    The-  Eai^' 
Usfa  were  mosc  iavetemte  agasiBt  the  priesHs  and  m^al^  tiif  .1 
all  of  them  who  were  fit  to  bsar  arms,  came  tnto^die  fieWf.i 
Seotid*.     and  many  attributed  the  disasters  of  that  day  to  dleni^  uriM^  i 
had  so  arrogantly  rejected  an  hommtable  peaeey  and  wM  J 
would  have  used  a  victory,  if  they  had  obtained  it,  mM  ^ 
cruelly  against  their  own  countrymen  than   the  EngMr 
There  fell  of  the  English  horsemen,  in  the  first  charjgiyj 
about  two  hundbed;  tmt  of  the  ScetSF,  almost  all  the  yoeoM 
men  of  noble  family  feN,  idong  with*  their  friends  and  vm^ 
sals,  who  thought  they  could  not  without  inramy  deMTf 
tbem,  and  Kiany  were  taken  m  flight.     The  Gael^  fonaei 
intD  a  cicde  in  good  order,  and  reCreatled  without  loss,  fht 
through}  rugged  roads  impervious  tO'cavalry,  nor  when  ibef 
were  obliged  to  descend  into  the>  plain,  diu*st  the  EhgfiA 
horsey  who  pucsoed  the  dispersed  fbgicives,  dare  to  attlsdi^ 
them.     This  batde^  among  the  ffew  engagementsr  most  ftttf 
to  the  Scots,  was  fiMight  on  the  10th  of  September,  A.  9* 
L54i7. 

LI.  The  EngUsh-having  obtained^  a'  victory,  the  more  ivcf' 
come  because  unexpected^  advanced  above  five  miiies  witi 
all  thflic  fbvces^  and  remained  eight  days,  ravaging  tbe^ 
whola  cQuntisy  for  sigc  miles'  round  by  their  fbraging  parties 
Tbfoy  atleniBted,.  however,  notAiing  besidey  worthy  ef  AotiM 
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ffi  (bat  tbey  fortified  the  barren  islands  of  Inchkeith    BOOK 
jpgVwim^  ID  the  Fridi  of  Forth,  and  took  Brought      ^^' 
If^  m  the  Frith  of  Tay.     On  their  return  the  army  re-     j^^^ 
d  the  fortresses  of  Fastcastle  and  Hume,  and  establisb- 
OTisons,  one  at  Lauder,  and  another  on  the  ruins  of 
burgh  castle.     Their  sodden  departure  somewhat  reliev-  EagUak 
m  Soots,  and  aflRraded  them  an  opportunity  of  assem-  ^^^  , 
\  to  consult  about  the  state  of  the  country.     Immediatfr- 
«r  the  battle,  the  regent,  attended  by  those  who  had 
fed  the  carnage,  proceeded  to  Stirling,  where  the  two 
W  were  residing,  with  seTeral  of  the  other  nobility, 
ad  his  brother  appeared  sincerely  sad' and  dejected,  on 
Wt  of  the  calamity  their  misconduct  had  brought  up> 
re  country.    The  queen  dowager  too,  in  their  presence, 
sted  tlie  misfortune  both  by  her  looks  and  her  lan- 
^  but  when  alone  with  her  confidential  firiends,  she  re-  Regent*! 
i  St  the  pride  of  the  Hamiltons  being  humbled.     This  ^f:*^^ 
eition,  however,  to  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  public  ca-  the  queen 
If,  parasites,  who  usually  disguise  the  vices  of  kings  un-  ^o^^fl^* 
MMiourable  names,  style  greatness  of  soul  f    The  queen 
fsr,  besides,  ever  since  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  had 
aoitious,  on  all  occasions,  to  displace  the  regent,  and 
a  possession  of  the  whole  power  herself;  nor  could  she 
hope  to  efiect  this  while  his  party  retained  their  as- 
BQce^  and  kept  all  the  fortified  places  in  their  bands, 
boost  all  her  discourses  she  aggravated  the  appre- 
ipus  entertained  on  account  of  the  English,  displayed 
weakness  of  the  domestic  troops,  and  exhibited  the 
^rs  threatened  by  civil  discord ;  and  she  communicat- 
or designs  to  those  she  knew  to  be  inimical  to  the  Ham- 
k 

U  In  a  general  meeting  of  the  nobles,  it  was  determin-  Qneen 
»  place  the  queen  in  Dunbarton,  mitil  the  whole  state  jj^*^*^**" 
le  kingdom  should  be  settled  by  parliament;  and  shensde. 
B9mmitted  to  the  care  of  John  Erskin^  an  open  parti- 
if  the  queen  dowager's,  to  whom  was  added  William 
Qgaton,  an  adherent  of  the  Hamiltons.     Ambassadors 
likewise  sent  to  Henry,  the  French  king,  to  demand 
mee^  according  to  treaty,  against  the  common  enemy. 
IS  were  even  held  out,  that  the  qneen  wonld  be  sent  to 
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BOOR  France,  and  given  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin.  But  wh 
^^*  the  French  were  engaged  in  their  own  domestic  troubi 
15i7.  and  were  more  tardy  in  preparing  assistance  than  the  pre 
ing  danger  required,  the  English  entered  Scotland  on  be 
Lenaoz  the  borders.  The  earl  of  Lennox.,  as  if  invited .  by  I 
^^^^^[^  friends,  came  to  Dumfries  about  the  winter  solstice ;  for  I 
fisither-in-law,  Angus,  and  his  old  friend,  Glencairn,  b 
promised  him  two  thousand  horse,  besides  the  foot  of  t 
neighbouring  countries,  if  he  would  desert  the  English ;  I 
when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  on  the  day  appointed,  scan 
ly  three  hundred  assembled,  and  they  chiefly  freeboote 
These,  and  some  other  very  suspicious  circumstances  -d 
similar  nature,  but  chiefly  the  versatile  disposition  of  Jo 
Maxwell,  who  had  given  hostages  to  the  English,  persu 
ed  Lennox  that  he  was  betrayed.  He,  therefore,  determi 
ed  to  deceive  his  enemies  by  a  similar  stratagem.  Taki 
with  him  Glencairn,  Maxwell,  and  others  of  the  Sootci 
nobles,  who  had  negodiated  his  return  to  his  own  couoti 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  ordered  six  hundred  hon 
partly  English,  and  partly  Scots,  who  had  joined  him,'! 
march  to  Drumlanrick.  When  he  arrived  at  a  station  1 
had  previously  fixed  on,  he  sent  about  five  hundred  ofki 
followers  to  waste  the  country  tumultuously,  on  purposel 
draw  James  Douglas  into  an  ambush.  But  Douglas,  iri 
pecting  some  design,  waited  with  his  people  till  day ;  thfli 
freed  from  the  fear  of  snares,  he  issued  forth  againstlk 
BnocNiiiter  ^^^SS^^S  plunderers,  and  passing  the  river  Nith  with  U 
betweeo  followers,  attacked  them  in  rear  as  they  were  retumiq 
Dmiglaa.  They,  on  reaching  a  situation  where  they  had  room  IB 
opportunity  to  rally,  turned  on  their  pursuers,  charged  tbci 
with  impetuosity,  and  having  thrown  them  into  confusio 
at  a  narrow  ford,  slew  a  few  as  they  were  crowded  togetbei 
and  took  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  prisoners.  .  Tb 
trifling  expedition  struck  such  terror  over  a  great  part  < 
Galloway,  that  they  strove  who  should  first  surrender  to  tt 
English,  partly  wishing  to  gratify  Lennox,  and  ptrd 
afiraid,  lest,  being  deserted  by  their  neighbours,  theyniigl 
be  left  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy.  H 
regent  fearing,  if  he  attempted  nothing  when  such  xmasi 
were  raging  around  him^  that  the  spiriu  of  his  partf,^ 
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iwij  cast  down,   would  be  altogether  broken,   besieged     BOOK 
Broaghty  castle.     After  sitting  before  it  three  months,  dur-      ^V- 
mg  vhich  he  did  nothing,  he  decamped  with  his  followers,      1547. 
letTing  James  Haliburton,  an  active  joung  man,  to  keep  the 
neighbourhood  on  the  alert;  and  prevent  any  provisions 
being  carried  by  land  to  Broughty,  or  any  communication 
vidi  a  garrison  which  the  English  had  placed  on  an  adja- 
cent MIL     These  transactions  took  place  about  the  end  of 
the  year. 

uii.  Next  year,  A.  D.  1548,  the  English  fortified  Had-  EngU^h 
dington,   a  town  on   the   river   Tyne,   in    Lothian,    and  u[^ 
baming  the   villages   and   destroying  the  farms,  render-  ton  and 
ed  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Scotland  almost  an  entire  ^  j^^ 
vOdemess ;  they  also  formed  another  garrison  at  Lauder, 
lamox,  about  the  end  of  February,   having  passed  the 
western  border,  narrowly  escaped  an  ambush  laid  for  him 
bj  lome  of  those  who  had  surrendered ;  and,  on  returning 
to  Carlisle^  be  put  to  death  several  of  the  hostages,  par- 
ticnlarly  John    Maxwell,    who,    he  understood,  by  letters 
fiom  the  king  of  England,  was  the  principal  instigator  of 
the  plot 

Uv.  During  these  transactions,  Henry,  king  of  France,  Prench 
vbo  succeeded  his  father  Francis,  sent  six  thousand  troops  ||]^^j|^J|^ 
%  sea  to  Scotland ;    among   whom   were  three  thousand  D'Ewy, 
Ccrman  infantry  under  the  Rhinegrave,  nearly  two  thou-  •'^"^** 
Mod  French,  and  about  one  thousand  of  different  nations,  all 
^sne.     M.  D'Essy,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  served  with  re- 
futation some  years  in  his  own  country,  was  their  comman- 
der-in-chief.    This  armament  landed  at  Leith,  and  were  or- 
dered to  be  quartered  at  Edinburgh,  till  they  recovered 
tram  the  sea^sickness.      The   regent,   in  the  mean  time, 
>&ttched  with  what  forces  he  had  ready  to  Haddington,  and 
I^luog  possession  of  all  the  avenues,  blockaded  the  city.  Haddiiif- 
Be  was  here  joined  in  a  few  days  by  about  eight  thousand  tonblock- 
Scottish  soldiers,  who  assembled  in  consequence  of  his  pro- 
^^Watmi.     The  debate  being  resumed,  among  the  nobility 
*bo  were  present,  about  sending  the  queen  to  France,  and 
'terytng  her  to  the  dauphin,  a  parliament  was  held  in  the 
•fbhey,  which  is  without  Haddington,  that  is,  in  the  camp 
tel£    In  this  meeting  there  was  a  violent  dispute*    Son* 
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BOOfL    eontendbdy  that  a  perpetual  war  with  England,  and  slaver 
to  France,  were  to  be  dreaded  from  removing  the  queen 


1548.      others  thought,  from  the  agreement   in  religion,  and  th 

ftboQt  the    present  aspect  of  the  times,  the  offered  friendship  of  Enj 

dispoaal  of  land  Ought  to  be  embraced ;  especially  as  a  ten  years'  peac 

^       '  presented  itself,  without  any  new  chains,  or  more  burdec 

some  stipulations  to  the  Scots;  for  if  either  the  king  of  Enj 

land,  or  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  should  die  within  ten  yean 

every  thing  would  remain  as  it  was  in  both  nations ;  but  &! 

though  no  fortuitous  event  might  occur,  yet  the  kingdoc 

freed  from  the  present  miseries  by  which  its  strength  w; 

broken  and  almost  overwhelmed — the  youth,  whom  the  la 

dreadful  disaster  had  nearly   annihilated,    would    increai 

during  a  long  peace ;  and  intestine  dissensions  being  husi 

ed,  the  high  concerns  of  the  commonwealth  could  be  mor 

gravely  deliberated  upon,  than  amid  the  sound  of  horns  8« 

trumpets  ;  that,  in  such  consultations,  delay  was  often  sab 

tary,  while  hasty  precipitation  was  frequently  followed  b] 

speedy  repentance.   . 

Lv.  All  the  papists  favoured  the  French  interest,  besidtf 

numbers  who  had  been  previously  won  over  by  French  gift| 

or  who  entertained  great  expectations  of  emolument,  amod 

whom  was  the  regent,  who  had  an  yearly  revenue  of  twcfl 

thousand  French  livres  allowed  him,  and  the  command  i 

one  hundred  cuirassiers ;  and  thus  the  majority  acceded  I 

She  is  Rent  ^^^  proposal  for  sendins:  the  queen  to  France;  on  which Ai 
to  France.   ^      ^  ,        ,      .  ^  ,  11,., 

fleet  that  had  come  to  carry  her  away,  and  had  in  the  metf 

time  remained  at  Leith,  pretending  to  take  their  departun 

sailed  round  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Dan 

barton,  where  the   queen,    who  had  waited  there  seven 

months  for  their  arrival,  went  on  board,  attended  by  hit 

brother  James,   John    Erskine,  and    William  Levingstoa 

After  experiencing  some  very  severe  weather,  she  landed  i 

last  in   Brittany,  a  peninsula  in  France,  whence,  byeiQ 

journies,  she  was  brought  to  court. 

Lvi.  While  the  war  in  Scotland  paused  at  HaddiogW 

the  common  people  improved  the  opportunities  afforded  ft> 

exerting  themselves  in  other  places.     The  excursions  of  Ai 

enemy  from  the  castles  of  Fastcastle  and  Hume,  had  pi^ 

doeed  much  *mi8ch\et  m  iVve  Tve\^\^wt\Tv^  countries.   At 
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list,  the  Scots  perceiving  that  the  watches  in  Hume  castle   BOOK 
were  more  careless  in  going  their  rounds,  they  one  night      ^^' 
dambered  up  the  rock,  on  that  side  where,  from  its  preci-     1546. 
pitous  situation  they  knew  it  would  be  least  carefully  guard-  p^a^J^ 
•d,  sod  killing  the  sentinel,  took  possession  of  the  castle,  and  Fwt 
Uot  long  after,  when  the  governor  of  Fastcostle  had  order-  *** 
td  the  neighbouring  countrymen  to  bring  a  great  quantity 
«f  provisions,  on  an  appointed  day,  the  youth  in  the  vicini- 
tj  seizing  this  opportunity,  came  in  great  numbers  at  the 
Mt  time,  and  having  unloaded  their  waggons,  carried  the 
birtbens  on  their  shoulders  along  the  bridge,  which  stretch- 
«i  between  two  rocks.     As  soon  as  they  entered  the  place, 
I  Aej  threw  down  their  loads  in  the  gateway,  and  on  a  given 
I  lignsl,  slew  the  guards ;  and  before  the  rest  of  the  English 
flodd  assemble,  having  seized  their  arms,  and  taken  posses- 
I M  of  the  approaches,  they  let  in  their  associates  at  the 
[|Mes,  and  obtained  the  castle. 

LTii.  Nor  was  the  English  maritime  force  idle  during 

tkse  proceedings.      The  whole  weight  of  the  war  by  land 

jbdog  directed  towards  Haddington,  the  leaders  of  the  ene- 

m,  thinking  that  the  neighbouring  countries  must  be  de- 

eless,  determined  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  English 
refore,  having  sailed  past  several  well  inhabited  inari- j^^^^^*  j'J^  *" 
villages,    they  landed  at  the  populous  village  of  St.  Fife. 
lians,  whence  they  might  march  by  land  to  larger,  but 
I  fortified  places,  of  which  the  spoil  would  better  reward 
'  exertions.     James  Stuart,  the  queen's  brother,  on  the 
;  alarm  hastened  thither  with  the  people  of  St.  Andrews, 
a  number  of  the  countrymen  who  had  been   left  at 
and  was  joined  in  his  progress  by  many  in  the  vicini- 
The  English,  who  were  already  landed,  about  twelve 
ibndred  strong,  stood  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  by 
t^  terror  of  their  cannon,  which  they  brought  from  the  ves^ 
I'VbIs,  easily  dispersed  a  crowd  of  rustics.     James,  however, 
'iring  rallied  the  fugitives,  rushed  upon   the  enemy  with 
^h  impetuosity,  that  although  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 
ders were  a  hastily  collected  crowd,  he  instantly  attacked, 
*^Biited,  and  chased  them  to  the  sea,  with  great  slaughter.  Defwitfla. 
lany  fell  in  the  flight,  and  not  a  few  were  drowned  in  the 
^iirrjr  of  re-enibarking.     One  boat,  with  all  on  board,  suvkV^ 
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BOOK  in  the  confusion  of  putting  off  to  the  vessels.  On  that 
^^'  six  hundred  were  said  to  be  killed,  and  one  hundred  ti 
1548.     prisoners. 

LTiii.  Thence  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  Mearns,  a  less  pi 
lous  district,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  Montros 
"^^M  ^**  ^°^"  situate  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ] 
truM.  They  resolved  to  make  their  descent  during  the  night, 
remained  at  anchor,  without  sight  of  land,  till  the  I 
departed;  but  when  they  approached  the  shore  in 
dark,  they  betrayed  their  secret  design  to  the  enemy 
their  own  imprudence  in  hoisting  lights  in  all  their  be 
John  Erskine  of  Dun,  the  provost  of  the  town,  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  take  arms  without  noise,  and  divi 
them  into  three  bands.  Some  he  placed  at  the  back  i 
sand  banl^,  raised  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  ene 
He  himself  led  the  dart-men  and  other  light  armed  tro< 
against  the  invader.  The  third  band,  consisting  of  i 
vants,  and  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  the  common  people,  f 
a  few  military  men  to  direct  them,  he  ordered  to  wait 
hind  the  nearest  sand  hill.  Having  thus  arranged  his  f 
parations,  he  proceeded  with  his  party,  and  briskly  attaci 
the  enemy  as  they  were  landing,  and  in  an  irregular  si 
mish  drew  them  towards  the  sand  hill.  There,  forminj 
junction  with  the  other  party,  who  were  drawn  up  in  or 
of  battle,  they  all  attacked  the  enemy,  who,  notwith standi 
did  not  give  way,  till  the  others  on  the  neighbouring  fc 
showed  themselves  with  their  banners;  then,  at  last,  tl 
Driren  to  ran  with  such  haste  to  the  sea  and  to  their  ships,  that 
^t'h  "^'^^  about  eight  hundred  who  landed,  scarcely  a  third  partcscr 
lots.  ed. 

Lix.  Meanwhile,  several  brisk  sallies  took  place  at  Hi 
dington,  with  considerable  loss  to  both  parties,  but  chic 
upon  the  side  of  the  English.  The  garrison,  however,  I 
ing  straitened  for  provisions,  and  as  the  promised  assistiii 
would  apparently  arrive  too  late,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  « 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  wei-e  ordered  to  proceed  thither  b 
tily  from  Berwick,  with  one  thousand  foot  and  two  ha 
dred  horse,  but,  having  fallen  into  an  ambush,  they  ^ 
entirely  defeated.  On  which,  the  English  endeavoured 
Mead  another  expedition)  when  their  intention  bdn^  di 
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covered,  the  French  commander  took  possession  of  the  nar-   BOOlC 
tow  rood  through  which  they  were  to  come ;  bat  being  de-      ^ 
ceiTed  by  one  of  their  scouts  whom  he  had  taken,  who     1548. 
inforaied  him  that  the  English  were  yet  at  a  distance,  and 
kitended  to  penetrate  to   their  friends  by  another   route, 
I^Essy  left  the   pass,  and  marched   to  that  quarter,  and  Hadding. 
the  English,  without  any  opposition,  reached  the  town  with  j.^'^JT' 
the  supplies,  consisting  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  with  am- 
■DnitioQ  and  provisions,  of  which  the  besieged  were  greatly 
inwiDt. 

IX  Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  forward  nt  Had« 
diogtOD,  with  various  success,  and  without  promoting  the 
object  of  the  war,  certain  intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
English  had  levied  an  army  to  raise  the  siege.  D'Essy,  who 
knew  himself  inferior  to  the  approaching  force,  removed  to 
wme  distance  from  the  town,  and  sent  all  his  brass  cannon, 
ciceptsix  small  field-pieces,  to  Edinburgh.  At  last,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  English  army  raised  the  siege ;  and  as  the  com-  siege  miV 
■inders  of  the  Scots  were  not  inclined  to  risk  the  fate  of®^- 
tke  kingdom  upon  a  single  battle,  those  who  were  nearest 
dieir  habitations,  returned  home.  The  French,  though 
kirdly  pressed  by  the  English,  retired  without  damage.  On 
Aeir  return,  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  opposing  with  all  his 
Avees  their  entrance  into  the  city, — as  he  knew  they  could 
M  be  restrained  from  licentious  plundering, — was  slain,  to- 
fither  with  his  son  and  several  of  the  citizens. 

I.XI.  D'Essy,  to  prevent  the  sedition  from  increasing,  and 
dunking  the  enemy  would  have  become  negligent  by  their 
Access,  determined  to  attempt,  if  it  were  possible,  to  take 
Haddington  by  surprise.     Having  marched  during  almost 
(He  whole  night,  he  arrived  at  daybreak  before  the  walls,  D*£ssy  at. 
Mled  the  sentinels,  and  then  stormed  an  outwork  that  cover-  J^J*|J  ^j^. 
ri  the  entrance  ;  after  which,  he  with  one  party,  attempted  i^urpriM. 
^  force  the  gates,  while  another  attacked  the  nearest  En- 
fftth  granaries.     The  noise  of  the  attempt  upon  the  gates, 
^  the  hurry  of  the  French  soldiers  in  calling  out  victory, 
•^last,  with  difficulty,  aroused  the  English  from  sleep.     In 
the  midst  of  this  trepidation,  a  soldier  discharged  one  of  the 
•Jgest  cannon,  which  accidentally  stood  opposite  the  gale, 
**t  in  the  present  emergency,  he  might  try  even  a  doubtful 
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BOOK   remedy ;  and  the  ball  shivering  the  gate,  did  such  execution 
^'     among  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  French,  that  the  cries  of 
1549.      the  soldiers  exclaiming  victory,  and  the  crash  of  the  broken 
gates,  carried  a  discordant  noise  to  the  rear,  who,  ignorant^ 
of  the  cause,  took  to  flight,  and  carried  the  rest  along  witli^ 

Repidwd.  them.  The  French  being  thus  repulsed  with  loss,  niarchec2 
into  Teviotdale,  where  the  English  had  been  committing 
great  ravages,  and  under  the  command  of  D'Essy,  dro\r^ 
them  from  Jedburgh,  and  made  many  successful  incursioKma 
into  the  enemy's  territories.  At  length,  having  wasted 
all  the  borders,  besides  being  fatigued  with  their  daily  la- 
bour, they  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions ;  but  their  si- 
tuation  excited  little  pity,  on  account  of  the  sedition  at 
Edinburgh,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce tyranny.  After  this  the  French  did  nothing  of  impor- 
tance. 

LXii.  The  king  of  France,  informed  by  despatches  (rom 
the  regent  and  queen  dowager,  that  D'Essy  incurred  great 
expense  by  trifling  and  almost  useless  expeditions,  moreop-  j 
pressive  to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  io*  I 
solence  of  the  French  soldiers,  particularly  since  the  sedi- 

D*E8ty  re-  tion  at  Edinburgh,  had  so  much  increased,  that  immediate 
ruin  was  threatened  by  intestine  discord,  recalled  him ;  ani 
sent  Paul  Termes,  an  experienced  soldier  and  able  politicifl^ 
into  Scotland,  with  some  additional  forces.  D'Essy,  wl» 
thought  it  would  be  honourable,  before  he  was  supersede4i 
to  retake  the  island  of  Inchkeith  which  the  English  had  sei^ 
ed  a  few  days  before,  and  were  beginning  to  fortify,  collect- 
ed a  fleet  at  Leith,  and  embarked  with  a  chosen  band  tf 
Scottish  and  French  forces,  the  queen  dowager,  who  wast 
spectator,  encouraging  them  now  individually,  and  now  in  • 
body.  At  his  landing  he  drove  the  English  to  the  higli«^ 
nooks  of  the  island,  and  when  almost  their  whole  officen 
were  killed,  forced  them  to  surrender,  but  not  without  suf- 
fering considerably  himself.  After  performing  this  W 
brave  exploit  in  Britain,  he  delivered  up  the  army  to 
Termes. 

Lxiii.  The  new  commander  having  led  his  army  out  oi 
winter  quarters,  ordered  them  to  march  to  the  north;  «** 
after  the  departure  of  D'Essy,  immediately  followed  bin** 
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Proceeding  against  Broughty  castle,  he  took  it,  and    BOOK 
after,  the  adjoining  fort,  from  the  English,  the  garri- 


of  both  being  almost  entirely  destroyed.  When  he  re-  i^^- 
ed  to  LoUiian,  and  had  distributed  hia  whole  force,  so  as 
refect  provisions  from  being  carried  to  Haddington,  a 
!  army  of  English  and  Germans,  suddenly  presented  it« 
a  battle  array,  on  which  he  drew  off  his  army  with  great 
itjr,  and  in  good  order,  to  a  more  secure  station.  Mean- 
ly ihe  Scottish  horse,  who  skirmished  with  the  enemy  in 
f  direction,  to  protect  the  retreat,  having  perceived  that 
laggage  of  the  Germans  was  left  unguarded,  seized,  and 
ed  it  off  in  a  moment.  Provisions  in  the  interim,  were 
ed  into  Haddington  without  opposition.  During  these 
iiDents,  Juliano  Romero,  who  lay  at  Coldingham  with 
anish  regiment,  as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  been  peace, 
attacked,  himself  taken,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
r  put  to  the  sword. 

3v.  Termes,  on  the  departure  of  the  English  forces,  rc- 
d  to  return  to  the  siege  of  Haddington.     The  defen- 
were  brave,  but  all  the  country  round  about  was  laid 
s,  and  provisions  could  only  be  brought  with  difficulty 
danger  from  a  great  distance,  in  small  quantities,  sel- 
.  and  never  without  loss ;  besides,  the  English  were  dis- 
ed  with  a  serious  insurrection  at  home,  and  distressed 
the  French  war  abroad.     The  garrison,  therefore,  de- 
ing  of  any  assistance,  after  setting  fire  to  the  town,  de-  English 
id  for  England,  1st  of  October,  1349.     The  garrison  at  ^||;^^'|["*'- 
ler  too,  was  reduced  so  much  by  the  want  of  every  and  retire. 
If  that  it  was  upon  the  }X)int  of  surrendering,  when  in- 
;ence  was  unexpectedly  received,  of  peace  having  been 
luded  between  the  English  and  French,  which  was  pro- 
led  in  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  April,   1550,  and  in  the 
Rfing  month  of  May,  the  French  soldiers,  together  with  Frf  nrh 
leet,  were  sent  home.     External  peace  lasted  for  about  '^"jiVJJ"** 
I  years,  but  it  was  not  less  tormenting  and  pernicious 
the  severest  war,  on  account  of  the  rapacity  and  cruel- 
'  those  at  the  head  of  the  government — the  regent,  and 
brother,  the  archbishop  of  St.    Andrews,  particularly 
tfchbishop,  who  indulged  in  every  species  of  licentious- 
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BOOK  Lxv.  The  first  presage  of  future  tyranny,  was  in  alio 
^^'  the  murder  of  William  Crichton,  a  person  of  eminenc 
15.S0.  go  unpunished.  He  was  killed  in  the  very  palace  of  tl 
gent,  and  almost  in  his  presence,  by  Robert  Sempli 
Semple  was  screened  from  punishment,  at  the  entrea 
his  daughter,  who  was  the  archbishop's  concubine.* 
archbishop,  who,  during  the  life  of  the  king,  was  one  i 
confidential  advisers,  and  professed  a  love  for  the  refo] 
religion,  upon  his  death,  plunged  headlong  into  all  ma 
of  debauchery.  Among  his  numerous  mistresses,  he 
— ^almost  as  his  proper  wife, — this  Semple — whom  he 
carried  oflTfrom  her  husband,  his  ovm  neighbour  and 
tion — a  woman,  remarkable  neither  for  beauty,  chan 
nor  any  thing  but  lasciviousness.  Next  followed  the  i 
of  John  Melville,  a  nobleman  of  Fife,  who  was  one  o 
most  familiar  friends  of  the  late  king.  On  him  were  f 
some  letters  to  a  certain  Englishman,  to  whom  he  re 
mended  a  friend,  who  was  a  prisoner,  and  although  i 
was  not  the  most  distant  appearance  of  treason  in  them 
writer  was  brought  to  trial,  and  lost  his  head ;  and 
made  his  punishment  the  more  shameful,  his  inheritano 
liestowed  on  David,  the  regent's  youngest  son.f  The  si 
ing  in  these  cases,  touched  indeed  only  a  few,  but  the  h 
they  excited,  extended  to  many,  and  the  examples  the 
forded,  reached  all.  The  regent,  who,  on  account  o 
unskilful  government  and  his  absolute  indolence,  ha 
ready  disgusted  the  common  people,  now  for  other  re 
became  daily  more  vile ;%  especially  after  the  executii 
George  Wishart,  as  numbers  attributed  the  calamities  v 
followed,  to  the  death  of  that  holy  man ;  tliose  particul 
who  not  only  knew  the  purity  of  his  actions,  but  th< 

*  William  Crichton,  lord  Saiiquhar ;  he  was  killed  by  Robert,  lord  S 
Seinple*s  daughter,  better  known  as  lady  Gilton,  bore  a  son  to  the  archl 
John  Hamilton,  of  Blair,  near  Culross. 

f  Knox  styles  him  Laird  of  Raith,  and  mentions  that  the  letter  was  ac 
ed  to  his  son,  then  in  England. — Hist.  Book  i.  p.  62. 

f  In  the  end  of  this  year,  Adam  Wallace,  a  plain,  simple  man,  wu  I 
upon  the  castle  hill,  Edinburgh ;  but  so  fast  were  the  principles  of  the  xe 
tion  extending,  that  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  who  was  one  of  the  judges 
tested  openly  m  court,  when  he  was  condemned,  that  he  did  not  cons 
his  death. 
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Mamable  tenor  of  his  whole  life ;  and  who  were  persuaded,   BOOK 
from  his  many,  and  most   veracious  predictions,  that  he      ^^' 
bid  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  by  divine  communication.      155:). 
Lxvi.  While  the  authority  of  the  regent  was  on  these  ac-  ^j^orily 
eounts  declining,  another  and  more  extensive  evil  followed,  declines, 
which  occasioned  loud  and  universal  complaints.      Courts 
beiog  appointed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ostensibly 
to  check  robberies,  but,  in  fact,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
plundering  the  public  under  plausible  pretexts ;  money  was 
extorted  from  all  who  were  cited,  and  as  much  exacted  from 
honest  men  as  from  thieves ;  in  both  cases  the  fine  being 
measured,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  accusation,  but  by  the 
wealth  of  the  accused.     Nor  were  the  professors  of  the  re- 
farmed  religion  exempted  from  his  cruelty  and  avarice,  al- 
though he  himself  had  formerly  been  attached  to  that  party, 
ind  had  not  now  the  cardinal  to  use  as  a  cover  for  his  vices. 
But  what  completed  the  exasperation  of  the  people  was,  that 
the  money  thus  basely  extorted  in  the  name  of  the  regent* 
was  more  flagitiously  spent  by  the  lust  of  his  brother. 
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BOOK  XVI. 


Mary Queen  dowager  goes  to  France  to  plot  the  overthrow  of  the  regent.^ 

Arran  created  duke  of  Chatellerault. — ^Resigns — She  is  made  regent— Plo- 
poses  an  income  tax  for  the  support  of  foreign  troops — Resisted — Wtf  4»> 
dared  against  EnglAnd.-«>Queen  Mary  married  to  the  Dauphin. — Wbo4»> 

mands  the  matrimonial  crown. — State  of  the  reformation Walter  10 

burned  at  Montrose. — Reformers  style  themselves  **  The  Congregation."— 
Their  negotiations  with  the  queen  regent — Matrimonial  crown  bestowed* 
the  Dauphin.— Queen  Mary  assumes  the  title  of  queen  of  England.— Qm 
regent's  treatment  of  the  Reformers. — Churches  and  Monastenes  destrofi' 
at  Perth. — Images,  &c.  destroyed  at  Cupar. —Treaty  with  the  Refonnofc- 
Violated  by  the  Queen  Regent — Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stuart joii 

the  Reformers. — Tumults  at  Crail  and  St.  Andrews Both  parties  tlb 

the  field. — Reformers  take  Perth. — Stirling. — Edinburgh. — A  Trace  c** 
eluded. — Earl  of  Arran  joins  the  Reformers  — French  arrive  at  Leith.— 4|^ 
gotiations. — Nobles  suspend  the  Queen  dowager  from  the  Regency.— ft* 
tress  of  the  Reformers. — Skirmishes  at  Leith. — Excesses  of  the  Frendifc 
Fife. — Reformers  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  Elizabeth. — Who  sends  a  k^ 

and  army  to  their  assistance — English  besiege  Leith The  Queen  Rcfi^ 

dies. — Including  the  period  from  1550  to  1560. 

ROOK    ^'  Having  arranged  matters  at  home,  the  queen  dowager 
XVI.     determined  to  go  to  France;  partly  to  visit  her  country, her 
iTio^  relations,  and  lier  daughter,  and  partly  to  embrace  the  op 
Mnry.        portunity  which  appeared  to  offer  itself  for  securing  the  chief 
iiowager     power  of  the  state ;  and  to  take  with  her,  in  her  train,  those 
jfoeji  to       noblemen  who  favoured  her  design  ;*  for  this  ambitious  and 
intriguing  woman,  hoped  easily  to  drive  the  regent,  who  was 
becoming  daily  more  despicable  by  his  misconduct,  from  his 
situation,  and  substitute  herself  in  his  room.     She  remain- 
ed in  France  above  a  year,  and  made  the  king  acquainien 

•  Thtae  were  the  carls  HunUy,  Glencalm,  Cassniis,  MariidM],  lofd  i^f^ 
well,  Fleeming,  i^d  a  long  train  of  inferior  barons. 
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»te  of  Scotland,  who  heard  her  with  the  ntmost   30OK 
and  was  easily  persuaded  by  her  brothers  to  ac«     ^^^ 
r  wishes.     The  French  king,  in  order  to  accom-     iddKK 
lesigns  upon  Scotland  without  disturbance,  advanc- 
x>ttish  nobility  who  had  accompanied  the  queen 
JO  various  honourable  employments,  according  to 
and  situation ;  and  heaped  honour  upon  all  who 
lected  with  the  regent.     He   promoted  his  son 
the  command  of  all  the  Scottish  soldiers  in  the 
mice,  and  promised  him  besides,  an  annuity  of 
>usand  French  livres.     Huntly,  whose  son  was 
3  tlie  regent's  daughter,  was  created  earl  of  Mo« 
e  sons  of  Rothes,  by  different  mothers,  dispute 
the  succession ;  the  youngest  was  made  earl,  be- 
fOH  allied  to  Hamilton4    By  advice  of  the  queen 
the  king  sent  for  Robert  Carnegie,§  a  friend  of  the 
ely  arrived  in  France,  to  thank  him  for  his  assist- 
nst  the  English ;  also  David  Fanter,  for  several 
assador  in  France,  and  Gavin,  abbot  of  Kilwin- 
staunch  adherents  of  the  Hamilton    faction,    to 
mentioned  what  he  had  discussed  with  the  Guises 
i  before,  and  of  which  the  scope  was : — That  they 
resent  to  the  regent  how  gratifying  it  would  be  to 
if  he  would  yield  up  to  the  queen  dowager,  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
that  remained  to  him  for  exercising  the  magistra-  obtain  tht 
i  request,  as  it  was  fair  and  equitable,  and  agreea-  ^^^^^' 
laws,  so  he  would  take  care  that  his  compliance 

of  Amti,  of  wbom  afterward  much  mention  is  made.     He  b» 

id,  at  was  generally  supposed,  from  being  disappointed  in  obtain. 

iry  in  marriage. 

dom  of  Moray  had  fallen  to  the  crown,  by  the  demise  of  earl  James, 

ite  son  of  James  IV.     It  did  not  however,  long  remain  in  the 

y,  and  was  afterwards  given  by  queen  Mary  to  James,  her  illegi- 

,  regent  Moray. 

Leslie,  the  earl  of  Rothes*  eldest  son,  having  been  forfeited  for 

on%  murder,  his  brothers-german  could  Qot  succeed  as  hebt  t6 

fore,  his  half  brother,  by  the  father's  side,  who  was  married  to 

of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Avendale,  cousin  to  the  regent,  was, 

h  king's  interest,  created  earl  of  Rothes. 

Ctfnegie  of  Kinnaird,  afterwards  knighted  and  made  a  k>rd  of 

ilidier  to  David,  earl  of  Soutbesk. 
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BOOK    chief  magistracy  to  a  private  station,  and  how  much  he  wook 

be  exposed  to  those  whom  he  had  so  greatly  offended,  bi 

155S.     usual  inconstancy  of  disposition  b^an  to  render  every  thin 
uncertain.     He  then  openly  endeavoured,  by  framing  eai 
cuses,  to  recede  from  his  engagements,  alleging,  that  tb 
queen  was  not  yet  quite  twelve  years  of  age.     Although  thi 
excuse  might  have  been  easily  answered,  yet  the  queen  doip^ 
ager  chose  rather  to  witlidraw  to  Stirling,  and  wait  the  timo 
when  the  guardianship  would  expire  by  law,  than  to  quanei 
about  so  small  a  matter,  however  certain.     In  this  retretl^ 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  resorted  to  her-— for* 
tune  seeming  to  incline  that  way — she  never   ceased,  bf 
every  method,  to  allure  the  wavering  to  her  party,  or  to 
confirm  those  who  were  attached  to  her,  by  buoying  up  tb 
hopes  of  all  with  great  expectations  and  many  promises,-^ 
both  in  general,  and  to  individuals,— of  what  she  woqU 
perform  when  she  succeeded  to  the  government,  which  tb^ 
all  knew  must  be  soon.      By  these  arts  she  was  so  succetf* 
ful,  that  only  two  of  the  chief  nobility  adhered  to  the  iW 
gent ;  the  rest  came  over  to  the  side  of  the  queen.     ThoM 
who  remained  with  him,  were  John,  his  bastard  brother,^ 
and  Levingston,  his  near  relation.     This  solitude  in  tk 
regent's 'court,  and,  as  it  were,  public  notice  of  the  displfll^ 
sure   of  all  ranks,  and  the  numerous  attendance  of  tbi 
nobles  upon  the  queen,  forced  him  to  revert  to  the  agre^ 
ment  which  he  had  rejected,  on  condition,  that  the  queei 
dowager   should   procure   a   ratification    of  the    deed  bf 
the  estates  at  their  first  meeting,  and  by  the  guardians  ii 
France. 

IV.  About  this  time,  England  was  thrown  into  confusifii 
by  the  death  of  Edward  VL,  a  young  prince  of  the  greateil 
expectations,  whose  excellent  natural  dispositions  had  be0i 
admirably  cultivated  by  education.  In  the  beginning  of  next 
spring,  the  nobles  assembled  at  Stirling,  and,  in  a  full  meet' 
ing,  expressed  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  trsBf 
acted  with  the  regent,  and  which  the  queen,  together  witb 
her  guardians,  had  subscribed.  This  condition  was  adcMr 
that  the  regent  should  be  the  governor  of  Dunbarton ;  ao4 

*  Archbishop  of  St.-  Andrewf,  and  Lord  Levingston  his  cousni. 
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J  complete  the  arrangement,  a  parliament  was    BOOR 
y  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  of  April     ^^^ 

all  the  agreements,  formerly  mentioned,  ap-     1S54. 

the  guardians,  were  produced ;  which  being  He  i«iigns 
ent  rising  up,  publicly  vacated  his  office,  and  ^***  wg«n- 
er  the  insignia  of  government  to  M.  D'Osel,  dowager 
1  them  in  the  name  of  the  absent  queen,  and,  ^PP<>>"<^* 

her  mandate,  delivered  them  to  the  queen 
o  received  them  with  the  general  approbation 
^  and  being  suostituted  in  the  room  of  the  re- 
iducted  with  great  pomp  through  the  city,  to 

the  suburbs ;  while  the  regent,  who  had  gone 
t,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  nobility,  hav- 
m,  sword,  and  sceptre,  carried  in  state  before 
ig  to  custom,  reduced  to  a  private  station, 
he  crowd,  A.  D.  1554.  This  was  a  new  and 
tnrd  of  spectacle  in  Scotland,  for  then  first,  by 
nent,  was  a  woman  promoted  to  the  govern- 
:ingdom.  Notwithstanding  this  inclination  to- 
rench,  the  Scots  never  could  be  induced  to 
astle  of  Edinburgh  to  a  foreign  garrison,  fear- 
le  queen  should  die  without  children,  it  might 
sat  of  French  tyranny.  It  was  therefore  in- 
in  Erskine,*  as  a  mediator  between  the  par- 
irrendered  to  no  one  except  by  order  of  the 

is,  when  the  government  appeared  settled,  the 
; — so   they   were   pleased  to  style  her — sent 
on,  earl  of  Huntly,  to  apprehend  John  Mur-  Huntly 
lief  of  the  clan  Ronald,  a  notorious  robber,  and  failing  in 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.     Gordon  was  be-  Moidart  h 
!  conducted  this  expedition  treacherously,  and  imprison- 
his  returning  without  having  accomplished  his 
committed  to  prison  to  stand  trial.     In  the 
s  relations,  to  excuse  his  want  of  success,  and 
n  from  him,  spread  abroad  false  reports  re- 
lan  Chattan,  attributing  the  blame  of  the  mis- 
em,  who,  they  falsely  said,  had  ruined  the  un- 

Enkine.  f  Laird  of  Moidart. 
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BOOK  dertaking,  on  account  of  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  G 
^^^  dons.  The  quarrel  originated  thus : — When  the  qu 
1554.  prepared  to  go  to  France,  Gordon,  who  had  kept  Willi 
the  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  a  young  man,  liberally  e 
cated  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  confined  in  his  own  house,  thi 
him  into  the  common  jail,  although  he  could  allege  no  cri 
against  him,  except  that  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
superiority;  his  relationship  to  Moray,  whose  nephew 
was,  also  militated  against  him*  Having  incensed  him 
this  afFront,  Gordon  did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  Ic 
him  at  liberty  in  his  absence,  yet  could  find  no  valid  rea 
for  putting  him  to  death.  Wherefore,  by  the  medium 
friends,  he  persuaded  the  unsuspicious  young  man  to  ibn 
himself  entirely  upon  his  mercy,  as  the  only  method 
which  his  honour,  and  the  other's  safety  would  be  secuR 
Gordon,  thus  become  sole  arbiter  of  his  enemy's  life,  dissa 
bled  himself,  and  required  his  wife  to  put  this  innoce 
youth  to  death  in  his  absence,  thinking  to  transfer  the  odia 
of  the  crime  to  her.  But  this  scheme  had  an  opposite  i 
feet 

VI.  The  crafty  disposition  of  Gordon  was  well  known, 
was  the  exemplary  character  of  his  wife,  and  her  unifoi 
submission  to  his  orders ;  it  was  therefore  easily  and  gen 
rally  believed,  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  all  her  pltf 
Gordon  being  detained  in  prison,  the  sentiments  of  t 
queen  regent's  council  were  divided  with  regard  to  his  p 
nishment  Some  proposed  banishing  him  to  France  fof 
number  of  years,  and  others  advised  that  he  should  be  p 
to  death  ;  both  of  which  opinions  were  rejected  bv  Gilbc 
earl  of  Cassillis,  his  principal  enemy.  He  opposed  hist 
nishment  to  France,  because  he  foresaw,  from  the  pres« 
aspect  of  affairs,  that  there  would  not  be  long  peace  beiw© 
the  Scots  and  their  ally  ;  and  he  did  not  wish  that  a  roan 
his  cunning,  and  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  shooi 
in  the  war  which  he  certainly  expected  would  soon  tf* 
from  Gallic  insolence,  be  sent  as  a  firebrand  and  leader 
the  enemy;  much  less  did  he  think  he  ought  to  be  pu' 
death ;  for  he  did  not  conceive  that  any  domestic  crtf 
whatever  ought  to  be  punished  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  ^ 
custom  the  French  to  shed  the  blood  of  Scottish  nobles- 
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was  at  last  settled,  that  the  affair  should  be  compounded  for    BOOK 
money,  and  Gordon  detained  a  prisoner  until  he  gave  up      ^^^ 
the  jurisdiction  which  he  claimed  over  Moray,  and  that  he      I55i. 
should  be  deprived  of  the  governorship  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands ;  of  the  county  of  Marr,  and  all  the  royal 
patrimony   whatever,    situate    in    these   quarters ;  that    he 
should  likewise  surrender  the  sheriffdoms  of  some  counties, 
from  which  he  derived  great  advantage,  and  permit  all  the 
revenues  of  these  places  to  be  freely  collected  by  such  offi- 
cers as  the  queen  regent  should  appoint     Upon  these  con-  Releu«d. 
ditioDs  he  was  disniissed ;  but  having  conciliated  the  queen 
Rgent,  and  some  of  those  who  had  influence  with  her,  he 
was  not   long  after,  admitted  to  her  confidence.     In  the 
mean  time,  all  the  offices  about  court  which  were  profitable, 
or  which  were  objects  of  ambition,  were,  by  the  advice  of  Hii  influ- 
Gordon,  given  to  foreigners,  on  purpose  to  commit  the  queen  ^^^  queen 
i^nt  with  the  Scottish  nobility,  from  whose  mutual  dissen-  regent, 
lions  he  would  enjoy  a  desirable,   if  not  nn   honourable, 
(Measure.     The  earl  of  Cassillis,  however,  who  had  predict- 
^  the  tempest,  began  to  be  esteemed  almost  as  a  prophet. 
From  this  time  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquilli- 
tjt  until  the  month  of  July,  A.  D.  1555. 

▼II.  The  regent  having  thus  found  a  respite  from  war, 
bent  her  attention  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  state.  She 
proceeded  to  Inverness,  and  assembled  public  courts  in  all 
places  where  they  were  usually  held<  and  punished  with 
great  severity,  many  of  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
fibe  sent  John,  earl  of  Athol,  against  Moidart,  to  repair  the 
^ure  of  Gordon  in  the  former  expedition.  He,  not  more 
by  bravery  and  perseverance, — virtues  natural  to  him,— than 
bj  policy  and  good  fortune,  reduced  the  rebel  to  submission, 
^longwith  his  children,  and  brought  them  to  the  queen  re- 
gei^  Moidart  however,  whether  impatient  of  inactivity,  or 
stimulated  by  a  mind  distressed  with  a  consciousness  of 
9ult,  escaped  from  his  keepers,  and  again  filled  the  country 
^murder  and  bloodshed;  on  hearing  of  which,  the  re- 
8^t  was  forced  to  proceed  against  him  and  other  malefactors, 
"■Hirerapidly  tlian  she  had  intended,  to  bring  them  to  justice. 
On  her  return  from  that  excursion,  she  restored,  in  a  meet- 
'"HSrfthe  estates,  the  most  popular  of  those  who  had  been 

tOL.  II.  2  V 
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BOOK    driven  into  exile  on  account  of  the  murder  of  cardinal  Be 

^^^     ton  ;  yet  slie  did  not  acquire  so  much  approbation  for  U 

1556.      act,  as  she  gave  offence  by  the  proposals    of  a  new  ta 

^^®  P*"**"     This  method  of  raising  money  was  generally  believed  to  ha 

on  income   been  devised  by  D'Osel,   Rubay,  and  the  few  Frenchm 

theexMnse  ^^®  ^^'*®  around  the  regent.     It  was — that  a  survey  shoi 

of  merce-    be  made,  and  schedules  framed,  in  which  the  estates  oP 

narytroopt.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  written  down,  and  each,  according  to  an  ann 

assessment,  ordered  to  pay  a  small  per  centage  into  the  pt 

lie  treasury,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  war.     From  t/ 

peculiar  fund,  mercenary  soldiers  were  to  be  hired  to  gua 

the  borders,  while  the  nobility  should  remain  quietly  at  hom 

except  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  a  greater  force  than  the  o 

dinary  guards  could  resist. 

VIII.  Gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune  were  highly  dissati 
Red  with  this  new  tax,  and  openly  and  bitterly  attacked  i 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  grumbled  in  secret,  evei 
one  fearing,  lest  if  he  first  opposed  the  cupidity  of  thequee 
regent,  he  should  incur  the  chief  odium  of  the  refusal*  Ti* 
others,  who  were  not  less  incensed  at  the  nobles,  for  betraj 
ing,  by  their  silence,  the  public  liberty,  than  at  the  quec 
regent — assembled,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundrei 
cMioM  ^^  *^  Edinburgh,  and  deputed  two  of  their  body,  James  Sand 
much  dis-  lands,*  of  Calder,  and  John  Weemyss,  to  wait  upon  tl 
tion.**^  queen  regent,  to  avert  the  ignominy  of  }>aying  tribute,  an 
deprecate  the  confession  of  public  and  private  poverty,  whic 
making  a  survey  implied  ;  for  their  ancestors,  they  said,  ha 
not  only  defended  themselves  and  their  country  against  tt 
English,  when  far  more  powerful  than  now,  but  had  oftc 
invaded  their  territories;  nor  had  they  so  far  degenerated,  i 
to  be  afraid  of  hazarding  their  lives  and  fortunes,  if  nece^ 
sity  required  them.  As  to  hiring  mercenaries,  it  was 
project  big  with  danger,  to  commit  the  safety  of  Scotland  I 
men  who  had  neither  property  nor  stake  in  the  land,  an 
who  would  do  any  thing  for  money  ;  whose  insatiable  aval 
ice,  if  opportunity  offered,  would  be  ripe  for  mutiny,  an 
whose  fidelity  depended  upon  fortune.  But  supposing  thei 
true  in  other  respects,  that  love  to  this  country  outweighe 

•  Predec«8»or»  of  the  lord  Torj^hithen,  Hnd  thr  carl  of  WeerajM, 
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their  r^rd  for  their  own  circumstaiices,  is  it  credible  that    BOOK 
maxrenaries  would  fight  more  bravely  for  the  estates  of 
others,  than  the  proprietors  themselves  would  do  for  their     l^^^ 
own;  and  that  a  small  hire,  which  would  cease  during  peace, 
would  prove  a  greater  stimulus  to  ignoble  minds,  than  fami- 
Ij  and  fortune,  religion  and  liberty,  would  to  the  nobility  ? 
But,  besides,  this  proposal  respected  the  vital  interest  of 
Scotland,  and  was  by  far  too  important  to  be  agitated  at  tliat 
time,  and  during  the  tender  age  of  the  ()ueen;  for  although 
It  could  be  accomplished  without  any  sedition,  yet  this  new 
mode  of  carrying  on  a  war,  suspected  and  feared  as  it  was 
by  the  majority  in  the  country,  would  be  useless  ;  especially, 
•s  from  the  tribute  of  the  Scots, — not  the  richest  of  nations, — 
it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  money  sufficient  to  protect  the 
borders  by  mercenary  soldiers  ;  and  it  was  much  to  be  dread- 
ed, if  this  design  were  carried  into  effect,  whether  it  might 
not  rather  lay  the  frontiers  open  to  the  enemy,  than  shut 
them  against  him ;  for  if  the  English,  possessing  a  more  op- 
Qleut  kingdom,  should  set  apart  a  fund  for  a  similar  purpose, 
who  could  doubt,  but  that  with  much  less  burden  to  their 
people,  they  could  maintain  double  the  number  of  forces, 
ftnd  these  not  simply  for  observing  the  frontiers,  but  with 
which  they  might  break  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  king- 
dom. 

IX.  The  remainder  of  the  oration,  I  do  not  know  whether 

it  be  better  to  publish,  or  suppress.     I  hear  many  murmur- 

"*g: — Who  shall  collect  this  tax  ?     How  much  of  it  will  be 

necessary  to  give  in  salaries,  as  wages  to  the  surveyors  and 

collectors?     Who  will  be  answerable  that  it  will   not  be 

lasted  in  luxury,  but  applied  to  the  use  of  the  state  ?     The 

probity  and  moderation  of  the  illustrious  princess,  now  at 

^c  head  of  the  government,  inspire  us  with  the  confidence, 

^"*t  no  such  dangers  will  arise  to  us ;  but  when  we  recollect 

*hat  has  happened  to  others,  and  what  even  has  occurred 

•DJong  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  fearing,  lest  what  we  have 

^^n  seen  done,  may  perhaps  in  future  be  attempted.     But 

P^J^ing  over,  what  perhaps  are  vain  fears,  let  us  come  to 

tiJat  in  which  our  ancestors  placed  their  greatest  confidence, 

^'   defending  their  liberty  ngainst  the  arms  of  their  most 

P^^^rful  enemies.    Robert  I.  cf  that  name,  king  oF  the  Scoots 
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BOOK    than  whom  perhaps  there  never  was  a  wiser,  certainly  never 
^^^     a  braver,  he,  as  he  had  often  when  alive,  so  even  when  dead, 
155(1.     that  he  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  his  countrj^men,  dying 
gave  them  this  advice : — That  the  Scots  should  never  con- 
clude a  perpetual  peace,  nor  even  make  long  truces  with  the 
English.    For  that  sagacious  and  experienced  prince  knew,  if* 
the  spirits  are  broken,  and  the  body  debilitated,  by  indalg-^ 
ing  in  voluptuous   enjoyments,  and  severe    discipline  au^ 
parsimony  become  extinct,  luxury  and  avarice  increase,  a^ 
in  an  uncultivated  soil ;  and  impatience  of  labour,  and  slotl^^ 
and  dislike  to  military  service,  arise  from  peace,  by  whiclj 
evils,  the   strength,  both  of  body  and    mind  being  wealc« 
ened,  virtue  gives  up  the  contest,  and  a  short-lived  plea- 
sure, produced  by  indolence,  is  destroyed  by  some  signal  ca* 
lamity, 

X.  When  this  speech  was  finished,  the  queen,  fearing  a 
tumult  if  she  persevered,  gave  up  the  tax,  and  acknowledg* 
Is  relin*      ing  her  error,  is  reported  to  have  often  said,  that  the  de- 
quisbed.      gjgj^  ^j j  ^^^  originate  with  herself,  but  that  one  of  the  chief 
Scottish  noblemen  was  the  author  of  the  measure.     These 
words  were  by  many  understood  to  mean  Huntly,  naturallj 
acute,  and  lately  released  from  custody,  but  more  affected> 
as  it  appeared,  by  the  injury  of  his  detention,  than  by  the 
kindness  of  his  liberation  ;  who  when  he  saw  the  queen  in* 
tent  upon  this  one  object,  to  accustom  the  Scots  to  pay  tri- 
bute, afraid,  if  her  authority  too  much  increased,  she  would 
weaken  the  strength,  and  diminish  the  authority  of  the  no- 
bles, and  the  whole  efficient  power  of  government  being  sub- 
jected to  the  will  of  a  foreign  female,  she  would  reduce  this 
country  to   a   province  of  her  own.     He  therefore,  it  is 
thought,  gave  her  this  advice  with  regard  to  raising  the  tax, 
which  she  was  then  so  much  engaged  about,  in  a  manner 
agreeably  to  her  inclination,  but  with  no  friendly  intention; 
for  he  knew  the  Scots  would  not  pay  tribute,  nor  would 
they  ever  afterward  obey  so  cheerfully  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore.    There  are  some  who  believe  this  plan  for  raising 
money,   was  suggested   by  David  Panter,  bishop  of  Ross> 
for  he  was  the  most  able  and  learned  person  of  the  H«* 
mil  ton  party,  from  whom  he  had  received  many  favour»i 
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whose  family  and  pretensions  he  was  entirelj  de-    BOOK 

^L  V  JU 


lext  year,  A.  D.  1557,  while  the  Scottish  ambassa-  1557. 
ere  treating  about  peace  at  Carlisle,  the  king  of 
lequired  the  queen  regent,  according  to  the  trea*- 
eclare  war  against  the  English.  The  cause  assign* 
that  the  queen  of  England  had  sent  auxiliaries  to 
king  of  Spain,  who  was  then  keenly  engaged  in 
inst  the  French  in  the  Netherlands.  The  ambassa« 
ving  returned  froni  England,  without  either  conclud- 
^ace  or  declaring  war,  the  regent  assembled  the  no- 
Newbottle  abbey,  recounted  the  various  incursions 
rlish  had  made  into  Scotland,  the  plunder  they  had 
iway,  and  the  restitutions  required  but  not  received ; 
[landed  that  the  Scots  should  proclaim  war  against 
flish,  at  once  to  wipe  away  their  own  ignominy,  and 
le  French  king.  The  nobility  could  not  however,  be 
ed  to  begin  the  war;  but  she  effected  her  object 
ber  way,  chiefly  by  the  advice,  as  was  believed,  of 
She  ordered  a  fortress  to  be  built  at  Eyemouth, 
>tection  against  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  English, 
lagazine,  in  which  cannon  and  military  stores  might  ^ 
,  whence  they  could  be  procured  when  occasion  re- 
without  the  delay,  and  labour,  and  expense  of  bring- 
tn  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  advantages 
itly  obvious,  but  she  had  another  end  in  view  in  this 
king.  She  did  not  doubt  but  the  English  would 
the  work,  and  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  their 
to  prevent  a  garrison  being  erected  so  near  Ber- 
Hence  would  arise  the  seeds  of  war  which  she  de- 
ad the  blame  of  taking  arms  could  be  thrown  upon 
my.     Nor   was   she    disappointed  in  her  expecta- 

?ov  the  Scots,  provoked  by  the  attacks  of  the  ene*  ^ 
lie  they  were  forced  to  defend  themselves,  easily  con-  dared 

against 
Kngland* 

c  kst  treatf  It  had  been  agreed,  that  the  castle  of  Eyemouth  should 
Jied,  and  no  fort  constructed  there  for  the  future.  This  then,  as  an 
nt  of  the  treaty,  wairantcd  the  English  Co  prevent  the  operations  of 
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noOK  sented  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  ambassadors  who 
^  been  sent  to  England  to  conclude  a  peace,  were  recalk 
1557.  proclamation  issued  appointing  a  day  for  assembling, 
in  consequence,  a  large  army  collected  in  the  neighbour! 
of  Edinburgh,  When  they  had  advanced  to  Maxwell-hei 
and  no  plan  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  had  been  d< 
mined  upon  in  the  council,  they  who  wished  to  gratify 
regent,  and  show  their  zeal  for  the  interest  of  France,  n 
plundering  excursions  about  Werk  castle,  situated  wi 
D'Osers  the  English  borders.  Thither  D'Osel  brought  some 
?"1"^*  ■  ^^^^^9  *"^  ^5  many  cannon  as  he  thought  would  be  m 
the  nobles,  sary  to  besiege  the  castle ;  and  without  waiting  for  the 
termination  of  the  council,  he  sent  these  across  the  Tw 
At  this  proceeding  the  Scottish  nobles  were  incredibly 
fended ;  for  by  it,  D'Osel  seemed  to  aim  at  assuming  to  1 
self,  with  the  king  of  France,  whatever  glory  might  i 
from  the  expedition,  and  also  by  degrees,  to  accu^ton 
Scots  to  obedience,  in  order  to  render  them  more  sul 
vient  to  his  command.  But  the  Scots  were  indignai 
seeing  themselves  used  so  contemptuously,  and  driven  al 
without  any  public  deliberation,  as  was  the  custom  of  i 
^  ancestors,  by  a  private  individual,  and  he  too  a  straoj 
one  who,  without  consulting  the  nobility,  had  arrog 
more  to  himself  than  any  king  had  ever  attempted, 
the  subject  being  debated,  they  unanimously  resolved, 
they  would  not  march  the  force  of  the  kingdom  agains 
enemy  at  the  nod  of  any  single  individual;  especial! 
they  had  never  been  accustomed  to  obey  their  lawful 
vereigns  in  that  manner,  nor  to  commence  any  underta 
until  it  had  been  explained  and  deliberated  on  in  com 
as  they  considered  this  licentiousness  of  command,  on 
trial  of  how  far  they  would  patiently  endure  tyranny.  1 
therefore  ordered  D'Osel  to  bring  back  the  cannon,  ui 
pain  of  suffering  the  punishment  due  to  a  traitor  in 
of  disobedience.  At  this,  both  the  queen  regent 
D'Osel  were  highly  displeased,  the  one  considering 
own  majesty,  and  the  other  that  of  the  king's,  whose 
bassador  he  was,  despised ;  but  as  they  were  inferioi 
strength,  they  were  forced  to  submit.  Nor  did  any  rem 
present  itself,  except  that  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  who 
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lie,  should  be  united  as  speedily  as  possible    BOOK 
;  and  then,  when  the  wife  was  in  the  power  _        _ 
»  the  authority  of  the  council  would  be  dimin-     1667. 

[  the  winter,  various  excursions  were  under* 
ious  success.  One  in  particular,  deserves 
int  of  a  battle  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  Te- 
between  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Andrew 
IS  long  and  keenly  contested,  but  victory  at 
r  the  English.  Kerr  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
rave  men  wounded.  In  the  month  of  De- 
ament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  take  into 
>me  despatches  from  the  king  of  France.  In 
mg  preamble  respecting  the  ancient  leagues, 
ange  of  good  services  between  the  nations, 
Scottish  parliament  to  choose  from  the  three 
persons,  whom,  as  his  son  would,  about  the 
)er,  be  of  legal  age  to  enter  into  the  stale  of 
ey  might  send  as  ambassadors,  with  full 
elude  the  proposed  nuptials,  for  which  the 
I  had  been  sent  to  France ;  and  thus  the  na- 
lonfederated  together,  would  be  united  as  one 
incient  friendship  between  both  people,  con- 
i  chain,  would  become  indissoluble ;  with 
if  they  would  comply,  he  liberally  promised, 
himself  and  his  subjects,  to  do  any  thing,  and 
;y  could  hope  or  desire. 

jh  the  Scots  knew  whither  all  this  haste  of  ^„y,^jj^. 
ing  tended,    and    perceived  that  a  struggle  ^o"  ««"* 
ilely  arise  with  him  about  their  liberty,  yet  the  roar-" 
ntly  attended  the  parliament^  in  which  eii'ht  "*?«?  ©^ 
ere  chosen  to  proceed  to  France,  to  complete  Mar\-  with 
three  of  the  nobles,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  *^?  '^'*"' 
jorge  Leslie,  earl  of  Rothes,  and  James,  lord 
the  chief  of  the  Fleemihgs — three   of  the 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Robert  Reid, 
ney,  and  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
[)ther — and  two  of  the  lower  estate,  George 
of  Edinburgh,  and  John  Erskine,  provost  of 
:he  rank  of  a  gentleman,  but,  in  respectabi- 
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BOOK  lity,  equal  to  any  of  the  nobility.  The  embassy  had  scs 
XVI.  [y  sailed,  when  they  encountered  a  severe  gale  on  the  £ 
1557.  tish  coast ;  which  increasing  as  they  proceeded,  the  vcj 
were  so  shattered  with  the  storm,  that  two  foundered 
far  from  Boulogne,  and  the  earl  of  Rothes  and  the  bis 
of  Orkney,  who  were  picked  up  and  carried  on  shore  I 
fishing  boat,  alone  escaped  of  all  the  passengers, 
rest  of  the  fleet,  after  being  driven  about  by  the  temj 
reached  otlier  inferior  sea-ports  on  the  French  coast.* 

xv«  The  ambassadors,  after  they  were  ag^n  assemb 
immediately  hastened  to  court,  and  proceeded  to  arrange 
treaty  respecting  the  marriage,  to  which  they  all  gave  t 
assent,  and  which  the  Guises  were  particularly  anxioo 
have  concluded ;  because  they  thought  the  alliance  w< 
bring  them  a  great  accession  of  power,  and,  likewise,  bea 
the  opportunity  was  favourable  to  their  designs,  as  An 
duke  of  Montmorency,  who  was  esteemed  the  wisest  of 
French  nobles,  and  the  most  likely  to  oppose  the  match, 
then  a  prisoner.  Besides  many  other  apparently  convini 
reasons,  that  nobleman  was  unwilling  the  treaty  should 
precipitated  at  that  time,  lest  the  power  of  the  Guises,  aire 
intolerable,  should  as  was  foreseen,  increase  beyond  what 


^  The  voyage  was  reckoned  ominous ;  the  whole  bridal  furniture  fb 
queen  was  on  board  the  vessels  that  perished.  But  the  most  portenton 
cumstances  for  Scotland  Were  kept  secret.  While  the  court  of  Frwice  w 
appearance,  ratifying  every  measiure,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Scottish  f 
inent  could  devise,  for  the  security  and  independence  of  the  crown  and  ( 
try,  the  Guises,  taking  advantage  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  1 
persuaded  her  to  sign  some  previous  deeds,  by  which,  in  de&ult  of  be 
her  own  body,  she  conveyed  her  kingdom  and  right  of  succession  to  tin 
of  France,  and  declared  that  all  promises,  which  the  necessity  of  her  situ 
or  the  solicitations  of  her  subjects  might  extort,  were  null  and  void, 
eariy  wa^  this  princess  made  a  party  to  the  roost  solemn  mockery  of « 
right  principle,  and  her  ready  compliance  with  such  a  palpable  violatk 
truth,  honour,  and  sincerity,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  exhibits,  in  one  vieir, 
character  of  the  court  where  she  was  educated,  the  nature  of  the  tvitiof 
received,  and  the  proficiency  she  had  already  acquired  in  the  art  of  din 
hition — ^Robertson,  book  ii.  Keith,  p.  70.  The  deliberate  vitlany  d 
transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  his  ko 
gives  verisimilitude  to  the  general  suspicions  and  current  report  of  tlM  ti 
that  the  intractable  commissioners  received  an  **  Italian  posseC*  it 
parting. 
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ooosistent  with  the  safety  of  the  royal  prerogative;  for  of  the    BOOK 
fire  brothers  of  that  family»the  eldest  was  comoiander-ia-chief     ^^^' 
ifiU  the  foroe»in  France ;  the  next  was  appointed  to  succeed      1558. 
3uurles  Cosseus,  in  Lombardy ;  the  third  was  sent  over  to 
Scotland,  with  some  supplies,  to  command  the  army  there ; 
be  fimrth  had  the  charge  of  the  galleys  at  Marseilles  ;  and 
Jhiries,  the  cardinal,  had  the  management  of  the  revenue ; 
D  that  neither  a  soldier,  nor  a  sous,  could  stir  in  all  the 
ingdom  of  France,  except  as  they  chose.     Those  of  the 
obility  who  lamented  the  situation  of  the  king,  recalled 
)  their  remembrance  the  times  when  the  kings  of  France 
lere  shut  up  in  monasteries,  as  a  milder  species  of  banish- 

KOt. 

vru  The  court,  having  spent  several  days  in  nuptial  festivi- 
ieS|  when  the  revels  ceased,  the  Scottish  ambassadors  being 
ailed  before  the  council,   the  chancellor  of  France  desired 
bem  to  procure  the  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
bit  the  husband  of  the  queen  might  be  created  king,  af-  croim  nuu 
sr  the  manner  of  the  Scots,     To  this  requisition,  the  am-  trimonimi 
usadors  briefly  answered,  that  they  had  no  instructions  for  the 
pon  that  subject ;  when  the  chancellor  replied, — we  do  not  <*»"?*»*»• 
emand  from  you  at  present,  any  thing  which  is  not  in 
oar  power;  we  only  ask,  that  when  this  subject  is  discussed 
I  the  Scottish  parliament,  you  will  support,  by  your  votes, 
le  honour  which  we  now  so  justly  require,  and  that  you 
^d  sign,  with  your  own  hands,  an  obligation  to  this  ef- 
ict    This  demand  appearing  to  them  exceedingly  shame* 
!iii  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  reject  it  with  more  firm- 
est and  spirit.     They  therefore  rejoined,  that  their  em-  Refused  Vy 
■stage  was  bounded  by  certain  limits  prescribed  to  them,  *^*  wnhM- 
4iidi  they  neither  could  nor  would  exceed  ;  but  had  they 
ven  been   intrusted  with  unlimited   powers,   yet  sincere 
neods  ought  not  to  require  what  they  could  not  grant  with- 
Qt  incurring  the  certain  infamy  of  traitors,  although  they 
Ught  run  no  hazard  of  their  lives ;  that  they  would  gratify 
be  French,  with  whom  they  were  united  by  so  many  ties, 
I  every  thing  which   could  be  honourably  conceded  by 
lends,  and  therefore  besought  them  to  confine  their  requests 
ithin  the  same  modest  bounds. 

XVII.  The  ambassadors,  upon  this,  were  dismissed  from 
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nupected 
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BOOK  court ;  and  although  they  hastened  to  return  home,  yet  b 
^^  fore  they  could  embark,  four  of  the  principal  member 
Gilbert  Kennedy,  George  Leslie,  Robert  Reid,  and  Jam< 
Fleeming,  distinguished  for  their  integrity  and  love  to  the 
country,  together  with  many  of  their  attendants,  died,  a 
without  strong  Isuspicions  of  having  been  poisoned.  Jam« 
the  brother  of  the  queen^  too,  was  believed  to  have  parta 
en  of  the  same  potion;  for  although,  by  the  strength 
hj4  Constitution  and  his  youth,  he  escaped  death,  yet  he  1 
boured  under  a  constant  and  dangerous  weakness  of  si 
roach  a;5  long  as  he  lived. 

.  xviii.  During  that  summer,  the  state  of  Britain  was 
state  rather  not  of  peace,  than  one  of  absolute  war.  0 
both  sides  booty  was  driven  away  and  villages  burned,  an* 
occasionally  bloody  incursions  took  place.  Two  nobleme: 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  English,  William  Keith,  son  o 
earl  Mareschal,  and  Patrick  Gray,  the  chief  of  that  famil; 
among  the  Scots.. '  The  other  calamities  of  war  fell  chiefl; 
on  the  lower  orders.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  an  Eng 
lish  fleet  under  Sir  John  Clare,  was  despatched  to  haras 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  He  sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  bar 
Kirkwall,  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  only  town  in  that  cono 
try;  but,  when  he  had  landed  a  considerable  part  of  hi 
force,  a  violent  tempest  suddenly  arose,  and  drove  the  flee 
to  sea,  where,  after  contending  for  a  long  while  with  th 
storm,  he  returned  to  England.  All  the  men  he  disen 
barked  on  the  island  were  slain  by  the  natives. 

XIX.  The  cause  of  religion  during  this  and  the  forme 
year,  appeared  rather  to  stand  still;  for  the  one  part; 
somewhat  checked  by  the  death  of  George  Wishart,  wa 
satisfied  with  being  allowed  quietly  to  worship  God,  in  tbei 
native  tongue,  and  reason  soberly  about  divinity  ;  the  othe 
being  deprived  of  a  leader,  by  the  death  of  the  cardinai 
showed  that  they  wanted  the  power,  rather  than  the  incli 
nation,  to  persecute;  for  his  successor  thirsted  moreafte 
the  money  than  the  blood  of  his  adversaries,  nor  almost  evei 
l)ehaved  with  cruelty,  unless  when  the  plunder  afforded 
him  the  means  of  enjoying  his  licentious   pleasures.*    b 

*  During  these  yean,  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  though  sSfeot,  «*> 
progressive.     Rnoi,  Hariaw,  Willox,  Paul  Methven,  and  other  fnt^ 
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1m  month  of  April,  Walter  Mill,  a  priest  of  no  grea^leam-  BOOfC 
ng,  yet  being  suspected  by  the  clergy,  because  he  had  de-     ^^ 
isted  from  saying  mass,  was  dragged  before  their  sjmod.     ^^^ 
Uthough  a  weak  old  man,  oppressed  by  years  and  poverty, 
et  when  brought  from  bis  loathsome  dungeon,  and  taunt- 
d  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches,  he  answered  not  only 
id)  firmness,  but  so  acutely,  that  such  strength  of  mind 
nd  such  heroic  confidence,  in  so  emaciated  a  body,  seem- 
d,  even  to  his  keenest  enemies,  to  be  the  efiect  of  divine 
ower.     The  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews  were  so  much  dis- 
leased  at  his  apprehension,  that  there  could  not  be  found 
ae  among  them  who  would  sit  as  judge  upon  him;  and 
iving  shut  their  shops,  not  one  of  them  would  sell  any  ar- 
ele  which  could  be  employed  in  the  execution.     By  this 
eans  his  life  was  prolonged  one  day.     Next  day,  how- 
fer,  the  priests  procured  one  of  the  archbishop's  acquaint- 
ices,   a  profligate  wretch,    Alexander    Somerville,    who 
adertook  to  sit  as  judge.     The  people  were  so  deeply  af-  Wait«r 
ctcd  at  Mill's  death,  that,  lest  the  memory  of  his  suffer-  JJ'"^^^ 
igt  should  pass  away  along  with  his  life,  they  raised,  on  Andrews. 
le  place  where  he  was  burned,  a  large  heap  of  stones, 
hich  the  priests  for  some  days  caused  to  be  removed ;  but 
ill,  as  on  one  day  they  were  thrown  down,  the  people  al- 
ays  re-collected  them  on  the  next,  until  at  last  the  papists 
ot  the  whole  carried  away  to  erect  buildings  throughout 
letown, 

XX.  July  20th  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Paul 
bthven,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  on  which  day,  when  a 
reat  number  of  the  nobility  assembled  to  assist  upon- the 
Xasion,  a  tumult  being  dreaded,  his  trial  was  deferred,  but 
number  who  were  absent  were  condemned ;  and  that  the 
Terity  of  the  punishment  might  not  terrify  them,  they  were 
dered  to  attend  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  promised 
urdon  on  recanting  their  errors.  On  the  same  1st  of  Sep- 
tnber  happened  the  holiday  of  St.  Giles,  whom  the  inhabi- 


n  dineminating  with  success  the  doctrines  which  were  to  overturn  the  es- 
lislied  superstition,  and  the  leading  men  among  the  nobles  were  listening 
iiem  with  avidity..  In  1567,  the  first  bond  of  agreement)  or  covenant,  for 
Booe  of  religion,  was  entered  into. 
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BOOK   ^^^  of  Edinburgh '  venerate  as  their  tutelary  saint,  and 
XVL     TV'hich  they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  by  copious  libat-- 
1558.     tions  and  luxurious  entertainments.     The  queen  regent  fear-i 
ing,  lest  in  such  a  disorderly  crowd,  some  tumult  mighS 
arise,  expressed  her  wish  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony^ 
The  papists,  who  were  extremely  glad  at  her  arrival,  en^ 
treated  her  to  walk  in  the  procession^  in  which  St.  Gil^ 
had  usually  been  carried  with  much  pomp  through  the  citw 
The  saint  however,  did  not  appear,  having  secretly  be^ 
stolen  from  his  church.     But  that  the  procession  might  n^ 
want  a  saint,  nor  the  good  town  a  procession,  on  so  cel^ 
brated  a  day,  there  was  another,  a  little  St  Gilie,  substitix 
ed  in  place  of  the  fugitive.     When  the  queen  regent  hsa 
accompanied  him  through  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  axi< 
there  being  no  appearance  of  any  riot,  she  withdrew  £m 
tigued  to  dinner.     Immediately  on  her  departure,  the  you  ti 
belonging  to  the  city,  pulled  the  young  St.  Giles  from  tlia 
shoulders  of  those  who  carried  him,  rolled  him  in  the  dirt, 
and  destroyed  the  whole  glory  of  the  pageant.     The  priesti 
and  friars,  flying  with  great  trepidation  in  every  directioiv 
produced  the   appearance   of  a   serious  disturbance;  but 
when  it  was  understood  that  there  was  more  fear  than  dan- 
ger in  the  commotion,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  (ran* 
sacted  without  murder  or  bloodshed,  they  came  forth  from 
their  lurking  places,  and  assembled  to  consult  about  die 
grand  object.     In  this  situation,  although  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  ancient  dignity  was  almost  wholly  prostrate 
yet,  as  if  an  assumed  confidence  could  have  healed  tbeir 
wretched  cause,  they  endeavoured,  by  an  appearance  of  their 
former  strength,  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies,  and  ap- 
pointed a  convocation  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  November 
8th.     When  the  day  arrived,  the  clergy  assembled  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  cited   Paul  Metbveo  bj 
name,  whom  they  had  in  the  former  meeting  ordered  to  ^ 
PaulMeUu**"^'     He  not  appearing,  they  condemned  him  in  his^b^ 
▼en  bftniai)^  sence  to  banishment,  and  forbade  any  person  to  shelter  or 
•*•  aid  him,  under  most  severe  penalties.     This  threateoinlP 

did   not,   however,  in  the   least  deter   the  inhabitajits  oi 
Dundee  from  supplying  him  with  the  necessaries  of  Uft» 
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ind  receiving  him  into  their  different  dwellings ;   th«jr  like-    BOOK 
irise,  through  the  medium  of  some  court  favourites,  endea-      ^^l- 
voQred  to  procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence  of  banishment      1559. 
fiom  the  queen  regent,  but  as  the  priests  opposed  it,  and 
bendes,  offered  a  large  sum  of  moneys  nothing  could  be  ef- 
fected. 

XXI.  In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings.  :>everal  noblemen^ 
especially  from    Fife  and  Angus,  and  some  of  the  chief 
buiwhers  of  the  towns,  travelled  through  all  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  exhorting  the  people  to  love  the  sincere  preach- 
ing of  the  divine  word,  and  not  to  allow  themselves,  their 
friends,  and  their  brethren  professing  the  same  religion,  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  small  and  weak  faction  ;  asserting,  that  if 
their  enemies  were  inclined  to  act  according  to  law,  the  re- 
fcrmed  hod  justice  on  their  side,  and  by  far  the  advantage; 
or,  if  they  had  recourse  to  force,  they  were  not  inferior  in 
itrength.      To  those  who  agreed  with  them  in  sentiment, 
tbey  presented  bonds  for  their  subscription.      These  first 
ttiained  the  name  of  **The  Congregation/'  which  those  Reformcn 
•ho  followed  aflerward    rendered  more   celebrated.     The  "wunie » 
piofessors  of  the  reformed  religion,  when  they  now  perceiv-  tjiie. 
d  that  their  cause  must  soon  come  to  the  last  resort,  de» 
Alined  in  common,  to  present  certain  demands  to  the 
queen  regent,  which,  unless  obtained,  they  would  neither 
Pv^eserve  the  appearance  of  a  church,  nor  could  the  people 
be  prevented  from  insurrection.     For  corrying  their  request 
;    to  the  queen  regent,  they  chose  Sir  James  Sandilands  of 
;    Cilder,  an  accomplished  knight,  venerable  for  his  age,  and 
tor  his  purity  of  conduct  through  life ;  who,  after  explain- 
^g  at  length,  in  the  name  of  all  who  desired  the  restoration 
rfthe  church  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  the  errand  upon 
*Wch  he  was  sent,  summed  up  the  whole  in  these  demands :  Demandi 
•^T'hat  in  the  public  prayers,  and  in  the  administration  of  P^^rred 
"^  Sacraments,  the  ministers  should  use  the  language  of  the  queen  w- 
P^ple,  which  could  be  understood  by  all.     That  the  elec-  f^'^^ 
^^   of  ministers  should,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
^J-he  church,  be  with  the  people.     That  inquiry  should  be 
^"'Sfently  made  into  the  lives  and  doctrine  of  those  who 
^^^  already  elected  ;  and  if,  by  the  negligence  of  former 
^"^^^  any  unlearned  or  flagitious  characters  had  obtruded 
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BOOK    themselves  into  ecclesiastical  diirnities.  that  such  should  I 
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removed  from  the  ministry,  and  fit  persons  appointed  in  the 
1558.     '•oom. 

XXII.  The  priests  indignantly  raged  at  these  proposition 
and  at  whoever  should  dare  openly  to  own  himself  the  ai 
thor  of  so  impudent  a  paper ;  but  cooling  a  little,  they  a 
terward  answered  they  would,  without  hesitation,  comm 
the  whole  to  a  public  disputation ;  and  whence  could  an 
danger  arise,  when  they  themselves  would  be  the  judges  i 
their  own  cause  1  On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  coe 
tended,  that  the  dispute  ought  to  be  decided,  not  accordin 
to  the  opinions  of  men,  but  the  clear  dictates  of  the  Hoi 
Proposals  Scriptures.  The  priests  proposed  other  terms  of  agre» 
of  the  ment,  but  so  ridiculous  that  they  were  unworthy  of  any  r« 
Jected  by^  ply»  viz. — If  the  reformers  would  retain  mass  in  its  pristii 
the  reform.  hQ^oiir ;  if  they  would  acknowledge  purgatory  after  th 
life;  if  they  would  allow  supplications  to  the  saints,  an 
prayers  for  the  delid ;  they  would  in  return,  permit  the  vu 
gar  tongue  to  be  used  in  prayer  to  God,  in  baptism,  and 
the  Lord'fii  supper.  The' reformers  persisted,  as  before^ 
requesting  the  queen  regent  to  regulate  her  answer  in  so  jti 
a  cause,  agreeably  to  equity  and  reason.  The  regent  ho^ 
ever,  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  priests,  and  privatt 
ly  promised  that  she  would  assist  them  as  far  as  lay  in  ki 
power.  She  ordered  the  opposite  party  to  use  the  vulg 
tongue  in  prayer  to  God,  in  the  sacrameilts,  and  in  the  otk:: 
parts  of  worship,  but  without  tumult,  and  that  their  preac: 
ers  should  not  preach  openly  to  the  people  in  Edinbur* 
and  Leith. 

XXI 1 1.  Yet,  although  they  carefully  observed  these  con.' 
tions,  many  indications  betrayed  that  they  did  not  poss^ 
the  favour  of  the  queen*  regent.  The  papistical  synod 
Edinburgh,  returned  nearly  the  same  answer  to  similar  ^ 
mands  presented  to  them  by  the  nobility,  with  this  additS 
to  that  part  which  regarded  the  election  of  ministers^ 
That  in  questions  of  such  a  nature,  the  canon  law,  or  ^ 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  must  be  the  rule;  but  tl^ 
determined  upon  nothing  in  this  assembly  respecting  tito- 
own  business,  except,  that  they  ordered  the  bishops  to  sc^ 
secret  spies  through  every  parish   of  their  diocese,  n^ 
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shoold  give  them  information   of  all  those  who  disobeyed    BOOK 
the  papistical  laws ;  and  although  they  now  saw  their  threat-  _  ^^^ 
enings  openly  disregarded,  yet,  trusting  to  the  public  au-     ^^^^ 
thority,  which  was  on  their  side,  and  relying  on  the  arms  of 
tbe  French,  they  lorded  it  as  imperiously  over  their  infe- 
riors, as  before.     On  purpose  to  sooth  their  minds  in  some 
measure,   and    deprecate   the   severity   of   their    sentence 
against  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  John  Erskine,  laird  of  ^^^^ 
Don,  a  learned,  pious,  and  amiable  gentleman,  was  sent  to  the  dei^. 
them,  who  entreated  them,  for  the  sake  of  that  piety  which 
we  ought  all  to  cultivate  toward  God,  and  that  love  which 
we  ought  to  exercise  toward  man,  that  at  least  they  would 
not  refuse  to  allow  the  people,  when  assembled  for  prayer, 
to  worship  God  in  their  native  tongue,  according  to  the  di- 
▼ihc  law.     They  were,  however,  so  far  from  granting  his 
i^est,  that  they  replied  in  more  keen  and  haughty  lan- 
guage than  they  had  ever  used  before,  adding  even  severer 
threatenitigs,  and  greater  abuse  than  usual ;   and    lest  it 
*i)Ottld  be  thought  that  they  had  done  nothing  in  the  assem- 
bly, they  ordered  some  despicable   popish  legends  to  be 
I^ted  and  affixed  to  all  the  church  doors,  which,  as  they 
^ere  sold  to  the  public  for  twopence,  were  vulgarly  called 
^  twopenny,  and  sometimes,  the  three  farthing  faith. 

Xxvr.  During  these  transactions  a  parliament  was  held, 
^  which  the  ambassadors  who  had  gone  to  France  last  year, 
^ttended,  and  easily  procured  an  approval  of  their  proceed- 
^gs.  After  which,  the  French  ambassador  being  intro- 
^^ced,  he,  in  a  long  oration,  expatiated  on  the  ancient  and 
^'^tinued  kindness  of  the  French  kings  to  the  Scottish  peo- 
W«,  and  vehemently  contended,  that  the  crown,  which  he, 
^y  a  new  and  monstrous  name,  called  matrimonial,  should  Crown  ma* 

•^orn  the  husband  of  their  queen,  although,  said  he,  he  can  Jrimonial 
^^.  -  .  ,  1  .        t        1     bestowed 

^^tlier  gam  power  nor  emolument,  nor  any  thing  by  the  oa  the 

**^»iiej  except  the  use  of  an  empty  title.     Many  flattering  ^^pWa- 

^^pressions  were  added,  unnecessary  to  repeat  here,  but 

'^W  excessive  anxiety  about  a  trifle,  excited  strong  suspi- 

^tm  that  some  secret  fraud  lurked  underneath.     The  am- 

^^ssador,  however,  partly  by  extravagant  promises,  partly 

^y  importunate  entreaty,  and  also  by  the  interest  of  those 

^tm  already  courted  the  future  monarch,  succeeded  in  ob- 
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BOOK  taining  that  the  crown  should  be  decreed  to  the  dauphL: 
^^^  and  Gillespie  Campbell,*  earl  of  Argyle,  and  James^  t 
1558.  queen's  brother,  were  chosen  to  carry  it  oyer  to  hi 
These  noblemen,  when  they  perceived  that  they  were  &« 
upon  this  errand  to  their  ruin— for  they  saw  the  impendji 
storm  which  the  ambition  of  France  threatened — determii 
ed  to  prepare  but  slowly  for  their  journey,  and  to  delay : 
till  they  could  calculate,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  oi 
the  future,  especially  as  a  greater  and  more  splendid  titl 
Mary  ityles  now  presented  itself;  for  Mary,  the  queen  of  England,  bcinj 
€U6en  of  dead,  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  immediately  declared  hersd 
Entfand,  her  heir,  and  caused  the  insignia  and  arms  of  England  ti 
be  engraven  on  all  her  furniture  and  plate  ;  and  althougl 
France  was  at  that  time  wretchedly  harassed,  in  assertio( 
her  dominion  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  Flanders,  yet  sh 
added  to  her  peri)Iexities,  this  ridiculous  assumption  of  th 
title  of  England.  Nor  were  the  more  intelligent  Frend 
politicians  insensible  to  its  absurdity ;  but  they  were  foroec 
to  copply  with  the  follies  of  the  Guises,  who  then  exercised 
the  supreme  power,  and  wished  to  appear,  chiefly  by  ihi 
kind  of  vanity,  as  adding  to  the  splendour  of  the  Freod 
name.  The  regent  too,  having  procured  the  decree  respect* 
ing  thecrown  matrimonial,  seemed  to  have  obtained  likewise! 
new  disposition.  By  degrees  she  exchanged  her  former  affitt 
lity  for  imperious  arrogance,  and  instead  of  the  mild  answeii 
with  which  she  used  to  excuse  herself  to  both  factions, — thai 
she  could  not  do  as  she  wished ;  that  the  state  of  the  tiaei 
would  not  allow  her  to  promise  so  largely  as  she  desire! 
not  having  yet  received  that  act ;  now,  when  she  thought 
every  thing  settled,  she  adopted  another  tone,  and  assiuoed 
a  very  different  demeanour. 

xxV.  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  Stirlii^ 
May  10th,  and  as  the  queen  had  been  often  heard  to  s$Jt 
that  now,  being  free  from  other  cares,  she  would  not  sofe 
the  majesty  of  the  government  to  be  degraded,  but  woolA 
restore  it  by  some  noble  example ;  many  warned  by  these 
indications  of  the  future  tempest,  attempted  to  avert  tf> 
Among  others,  in  order  that  the  dignity  of  the  petitiooeff 

*  Gillespic>  or  Killespic,  the  proper  name  wus  Archibald 
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t  render  therr  application  more  successful,  Alexander   BOOK 
ilDgham,  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,*     ^^^ 
Fof  Ajr,  an  illustrious  knight,  were  sent  by  the  con-      1569. 
tion  to  wait  upon  her  in  public,  to  whom  she  was  un-  Q"*f"  ^ 

*  r  '  gent  ■  »u-. 

i> contain  her  indignation,  but  ^roke  forth  into  this  impi-  perdiioui 
xciamatlon  : — In  spite  of  you  and  your  ministers  both,  J^^h^^! 
igh  thej  preached  as  sincerely  as  Paul,  yet  they  shall  formers. 
liriied.    When  they  in  an  humble  manner  requested  her 
sember  what  she  had  so  often  promised,  she  replied, 
romises  exacted  from  princes  were  only  to  be  kept  by 
as  far  as  they  found   it  convenient  for  themselves, 
bich  they  rejoined : — They  then  renounced  all  sub- 
1  and  obedience  to  her,  and  advised  her  to  consider 
nconvenience  must  arise  from  this  proceeding.    Struck 

0  unexpected  an  answer,  she  said,  she  would  think  of  it 

I.  When  this  burst  of  passion  had  somewhat  subsid- 
new  spark  kindled  it  much  more  violently — she  re- 
intelligence  that  Perth  had  publicly  embjaced  the  re- 
el religion ;  on  which  she  turned  to  Patrick  Ruthren,f 
cnrost  of  the  town,  who  happened  to  be  accidentally 
ler  at  the  time,  and  ordered  him  to  suppress  all  these 
rtions  in  religion.  To  this  he  answered,  that  he  held 
mmand  over  the  bodies  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants; 
as  within  his  power,  he  would  carefully  attend  to^  but 

1  no  control  over  their  mind.  In  a  rage  she  replied, 
5  need  be  astonished,  if  in  a  short  time  he  were  made 
ent  his  stubborn  audacity.  She  also  commanded  James 
lorton,  the  provost  of  Dundee,  to  apprehend  Paul 
ren,  and  send  him  to  her;  but  he  being  warned  by  the 
It,  that  he  should  yield  a  little  to  the  times,  retired 

the  town.     Besides,  she  wrote  to  all  the  neighbouring  j^j^^j^.^^ 
ies,  to  celebrate  the  following  Easter  in  the  Ilomish  summouitd 
HP,  which  when  no  person  obeyed,  she  summoned  the  |°jjj*|[^** 
crs  of  the  whole  churches  in  the  kingdom,  to  ap-  Stiriing. 
at  Stirling  to  stand  trial  on  the   10th  day  of  May 

II.  The  news  of  this  circumstance  spreading  abroad, 

Loudon. 

lids,  lord  Ruthven.  fethcr  to  the  first  etri  of  Oowrit. 

.  II.  2  V 
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BOOR  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  exhorted  each  oti 
^^^  mutually  to  attend,  along  with  their  ministers,  to  conf 
1559.  their  faith  ;  and  such  was  the  multitude  of  those  who  w< 
crowding  thither,  that  although  they  came  unarmed,  tbei 
gent  began  to  be  terrified  that  her  plan  would  not  succea 
and  sent  for  John  Erskine,* — who  happened  by  chance 
be  in  the  town, — to  come  to  her,  and  required  him  to  sei 
the  unnecessary  multitude  home  again,  which  she  said,  woul 
not  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  so  much  infli 
ence  with  his  party ;  and  she  in  the  mean  time,  would  m 
proceed  against  any  of  that  persuasion.  Numbers,  on  beifl 
informed  of  the  promise  of  the  queen  regent,  gave  up  tt 
design  of  proceeding,  and  returned  back.  She,  however,  c 
the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  ordered  the  summonses  1 
be  called,  and  all  who  did  not  answer  were  outlawed  ascoi 
tumacious.  The  laird  of  Dun,  when  he  saw  what  little  n 
liance  could  be  placed  upon  her  promises,  and  fearing  tbi 
violence  might  now  be  used  even  to  himself,  withdrew,  an 
foun^l  the  lords  Strathearn,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  still  n 
maining  together,  and  somewhat  dubious  respecting  ll 
faith  of  the  regent;  who,  when  they  understood  from  hi 
what  they  had  before  suspected,  that  her  hatred  was  io 
placable,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  longer  to  disgui 
it,  prepared  themselves  openly  to  oppose  force  by  force. 
Knox,  by  xxviii  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  Knox  having  foot 
his  preach.  ^  multitude  Collected  at  Perth,  addressed  them  in  an  ar 
flames  the  mated  discourse,  and  completely  inflamed  their  already  i 
Fc^rtif  "'  ritated  minds.  After  sermon,  the  greater  part  of  the  peop 
dispersed,  and  went  to  dinner;  a  few,  and  these  of  the  loi 
est  order,  boiling  with  rage  and  indignation,  remained  in  tl 
church.  In  their  presence,  a  priest,  wishing  to  try  the 
temper,  prepared  to  say  mass,  and  uncovered  a  rich  alt« 
piece,  or  rather  case  of  idols,  in  which  the  history  of  roaf 
of  the  saints  was  magnificently  carved.  A  young  man  wl 
was  standing  by,  exclaimed  that  such  a  proceeding  was  B 

*  Knox,  Hist.  p.  127,  sajt,  that  the  laird  of  Dun  was  sent  by  the  eatfft^ 
tion,  to  prevent  the  regent's  being  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  a  nmltitiw' 
which  is  the  more  probable  statement,  and  eoinrides  with  their  n'<pfrtrul.  «" 
gf»ner»lly  conciliiitory  beha^Hour  towards  hrr- 
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tolerable,  on  which,  tlii  priest  struck  him  a  blo-^-  on  tlie  ear ;    BOOK 
iw^in  return,  lifted  a  stone,  intending  to  hit  the  priest,  but     ^^'*- 


tock  the  case,  and  broke  one  of  the  statues.  The  rest  of  issi 
tbe  multitude,  then,  in  a  rage,  fell,  part  of  them  upon  the 
priest  and  the  picture  case,  and  part  of  them  upon  the 
other  altars,  and  in  an  instant  destroyed  every  monument  of 
soperstitious  worship.  These  were  the  operations  of  the  They  df. 
wry  lowest  of  the  populace,  while  the  more  respectable  were  ^^Ul^.l^*^ 
gone  to  dine.  With  the  same  impetuous  fury,  several  ran  andmouM 
to  the  monastery  of  the  friars,  the  rest  of  the  common  peo- 
ple continually  flocking  to  them  ;  and  although  the  friars  had 
prepared  a  guard,  to  provide  against  any  such  accident,  no 
ibrce  could  resist  the  headstrong  fury  of  the  multitude. 
The  first  attack  was  made  upon  the  idols  and  the  holy  ap- 
pirel,  and  next,  the  poorer  sort  ran  upon  the  plunder. 
There  was  found  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  not  only  plen- 
tji  but  a  superabundance  of  splendid  household  furniture, 
nifficient  to  have  supplied  ten  times  their  number.  The 
Dominicans,  although  not  quite  so  opulent,  were  yet  suffi- 
ciently so  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  their  mendicant  profes- 
Mons  to  derision,  which  occasioned  a  wit  aptly  to  remark, 
that  they  were  not  begging,  but  bagging  brethren.*  All 
this  property  was  left  as  booty  to  the  poor,  while  the  rich, 
to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  avarice,  suffered  some  of  the 
n*onks,  particularly  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  to  depart, 
loaded  with  gold  and  silver  plate.  Nor  was  the  abstinence 
rfthe  soldiers  from  plundering,  more  remarkable  than  their 
cderity  in  demolishing  so  many  buildings  ;  for  the  extensive 
""onastery  of  the  Carthusians  was  so  quickly  laid  in  ruins, 
not  only  demolished,  but  even  the  stones  taken  away  so  com- 
pletely, that  within  two  days,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  foun- 
dations remained. 

xxix.  An  account  of  these  proceedings  being  related,  per- 
"«P8  with  a  few  exaggerations,  to  the  queen  regent,  her 
««ughty  spirit  was  inflamed  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  swore 
•<>lemnly  she  would  expiate  the  sacrilege  in  the  blood  of  the 
^tizens,  and  the  flames  of  the  town.     The  inhabitants  of 

.  *  Non  frBtres  roendiirantes,  scd  manducantes  eoi  appellaret ;  the  pun  i»  iral 
^"fljr  tnnslatiilile. 
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1559. 
Tmages, 
Ac.  de- 
•trojred  at 
Cupar 


Cupar  in  Fife,  on  hearing  of  the  transactions  at  Perth,  % 
the  greatest  unanimity,  either  broke  the  images,  or  thi 
them  away,  and  thus  purified  their  church ;  at  which  ] 
parish  priest  was  so  much  grieved,  that  the  night  follow] 
he  killed  himself.  The  queen  regent,  amazed  at  theintel 
gence  of  these  overturiis,  sent  for  the  earls  of  Haniiltc 
Argyle  and  Athole,  to  come  'to  her,  with  their  friends  ai 
vassals ;  but  although  she  endeavoured,  with  the  greate 
celerity,  to  anticipate  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  yet  tl 
transport  of  the  ordnance  caused  it  to  be  nearly  the  )8th 
May  before  they  could  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plac 
When  the  nobles  who  were  at  Perth,  learned  the  prepar 
tions  of  the  regent,  they  also  quickly  sent  messengers  ever 
where  to  their  friends,  and  the  professors  of  the  same  rei 
gion,  entreating  them  not  to  desert  them  in  this  last  extrenr 
ty  of  life  and  fortune.  Almost  all  the  population  of  tl 
neighbouring  counties,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  despatc 
assembled  around  them,  and  some  even  Iiastened  from  L 
thian,  that  they  might  not  appear  lukewarm  in  a  time 
common  danger ;  but  Alexander,  earl  of  Glencairn,  excec 
ed  the  whole  in  his  exertions  and  speed.  On  hearing  oft 
state  of  affairs,  he  collected  two  thousand  five  hundred  bor 
and  foot,  and  marching  night  and  day  through  rough  ai 
uncultivated  districts,  avoiding  the  queen  regent's  camp,  c 
rived  at  Perth. 

XXX.  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  nndG 
lespic  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  were  still  in  the  queen  i 
gent's  army.  These,  although  they  were  the  principal  lea 
ers  of  the  reformation,  yet,  because  all  prospect  of  amical 
adjustment  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  remained  with  I 
enemy,  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  restore  peace  upou  h 
nourable  terms,  they  might  be  at  hand  to  act  for  th^ 
friends;  but  with  the  intention,  if  the  papists  proved  entir 
Jy  averse  to  an  accommodation,  to  join  the  lords  at  Perl 
and  run  all  hazards  along  with  them.  The  queen  rege 
having  ascertained  by  her  spies,  that  the  congregation  «' 
above  seven  thousand  men  strong,  in  high  spirits,  and  reac 
for  action,  although  she  had  with  her  nearly  an  equal  niiD 
ber  of  Scots  in  arms,  besides  the  French  auxiliaries,  J^ 
afraid  of  committing  all  to  the  chance  of  a  battle,  she  se> 
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the  two  ooblemen  we  hare  mentionedy  James  Stuart  and  BOOK 
Gille^c  Campbell,  to  the  leading  lords,  who,  on  the  other     ^^^ 
flde,  chose  Alexander  Cunningham,  and  John  Erskine  of     ^^^^ 
'Dbd,  to  treat  respecting  an  agreements     The  queen  regent, 
when  she  knew  that  the  forces  of  Glencairn  had  joined  the 
rest  of  the  opposers  of  idolatry,  becoming  more  inclined  to 
peice,  the  four  commissioners  concluded  an  agreement : 
—That  the  Scottish  soldiers  being  dismissed  by  both  parties.  Agreement 
the  town  should  be  left  open  to  the  queen,  where  she  might  ^he  queen 
itiy  with  her  attendants  a  few  days,  to  rest  and  refresh  them-  ^(^^^  »"^ 
idves  after  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.     In  the  mean  time, 
none  of  the  townsfolk  should  suffer  either  loss  or  damage ; 
that  no  Frenchman  should  enter  the  town,  nor  come  within 
diree  miles  of  it;— «11  the  other  subjects  of  diiference  to  be 
referred  to  the  next  parliament. 

XXXI.  Thus  the  present  commotion  being  settled  without 
hlood,  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  they  did 
Aot  desire  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  only  to  defend  them- 
ielves,  departed  joyfully,  praising  God  who  had  given  this 
hloodless  termination  to  the  war.  The  earl  of  Argyle  and 
James  Stuart,  having  left  the  queen  regent  at  Perth,  depart- 
^  thence  for  St.  Andrews,  to  relax  themselves  after  their 
Sttiguc,  The  queen  regent,  when  tlie  voluntary  soldiers  on 
hoih  sides  were  disbanded,  entered  the  town  with  a  few  at- 
^^ants,  and  was  honoarably  received  by  the  citizens.  In 
P^ing  through  the  streets,  when  opposite  the  house  of 
Wrick  Murray,  a  respectable  citizen,  six  of  the  French 
*«rcenaries  levelled  their  pieces,  and  shot  into  a  wooden 
Wcony  whence  his  family  were  viewing  the  procession,  by 
*hich  Patrick's  only  son,  a  youth  of  about  thirteen  years  of 
■g«>  was  killed.  The  body  being  brought  to  the  queen  re- 
pni,  on  learning  to  what  family  he  belonged,  she  said  it  was 
"•'dead  an  unhappy  occurrence,  and  the  rather  to  be  regret- 
^i  because  the  son,  and  not  the  father,  had  been  struck, 
^ she  was  not  accountable  for  accidents.  From  this  speech, 
^  Was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
^ould  only  be  preserved  until  the  queen  regent  acquired 
•"ch  strength  as  would  enable  her  to  break  them,  and  her 
^*iduct  was  in  consonance  with  that  speech  ;  for  in  less  than  Violttedby 
'J^fee  days  she  Vgan  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion; 
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BOOK  she  fined  some  of  the  citizens,  banished  others,  and  withois 
^^^'  any  form  of  law,  changed  the  magistrates  ;  then  departii^ 
1559.  for  Stirling,  left  the  Scottish  troops  who  were  in  the  pay  ^ 
France,  as  a  garrison  in  the  town  ;  which  she  did,  in  ord*^ 
that  she  miglit  appear  not  to  depart  from  her  agreement,  V 
which  she  promised  to  leave  the  city  free,  and  no  French 
men  in  it.  When  it  was  objected  to  her,  that  in  the  trea  -« 
all  were  considered  as  Freiiclnnen  who  owed  obedience  i 
the  king  of  France,  slie  recurred  to  the  common  pnpal  si^ 
terfuge,  that  promises  niade  to  heretics  are  not  binding 
But  she  might  with  equal  honesty  have  urged  the  excuse 
that  slie  thouglit  it  no  crime  to  take  away  the  property  or 
the  lives  of  these  wretches  !  or,  that  the  performance  of 
their  promises  ought  not  too  rigidly  to  be  exacted  from 
princes. 

xxxii.  While  this  conduct  sufficiently  indicated  that  the 
peace  would  be  of  no  long  duration,  what  immediately  fol- 
lowed more  strongly  confirmed  the  opinion  formed  of  the 
queen  regent's  deceit.  She  sent  menacing  letters  and  man- 
dates to  James  Stuart  and  Gillespie  Campbell,  threatening 
them  with  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  unless  they  return- 
ed to  her.  As  for  the  army  of  the  opposite  faction,  she  de- 
spised it,  for  she  knew  it  was  composed  of  volunteers  who 
served  without  pay,  and  when  disbanded,  could  neither  be 
easily  nor  quickly  re-assembled.  Mass  having  been  restor- 
ed, and  other  matters  arranged  as  well  as  she  could,  after 
fortifying  the  town  with  a  garrison,  she  departed,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  for  Stirling.  She  was  for  many  reasons  desirous 
to  retain  possession  Hof  Perth.  That  town  was  situate  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  only  one  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  had  warlike  citizens,  and  almost  all  tlie 
nobility  in  the  vicinity  were  alienoted  from  popery,  to  curb 
whom,  she  wished  to  keep  this  citadel.  It  possessed  besides* 
many  advantages,  particularly  as  a  rendezvous  for  land  and 
sea  forces ;  for  by  means  of  the  river  Tay,  the  tide  washes 
its  walls,  and  affords  an  easy  intercourse  with  foreign  nt- 
tions,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  town  in  the  kingdom  which 
has  a  communication  by  land  with  every  extremity  of  the 
country.  1  o  other  towns  tlie  roads  are  interrupted  by  gretf 
arms  of  the  ^a,  intersecting  them  in  various  quarters,  which 
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renders  the  journey  more  tedious,  because  nowhere  are  there    book 
« suffident  number  of  small  craft  to  ferry  over  a  great  com-     ^^  ^- 
pany  at  one  time;  and  even  by  contrary  winds  or  violent     1559. 
sUMrms,  travellers  are  detained  many  days.     For  these  rea- 
tons  Perth  is  esteemed  the  most  convenient  place  for  holding 
pftfliiments,  and  collecting  forces  from  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom.    But  at  that  time  the  queen  regent  did  not  receive 
so  much  advantage  from  the  convenient  situation  of  the 
place,  as  she  incurred  odium  from  the  violated  fnith  of  the 
treaty.     It  was  the  last  day  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  first 
of  her  being  publicly  treated  with  contempt ;  for  the  circum- 
itance  being  divulged,  gave  rise  to  great  commotions  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

xxxiii.  The  earl  of  Argj'le  and  lord  James  Stuart,  now.  Earl  of  Ar- 
coDceiving  their  obligations  dissolved  by  the  violation  of  the  jj;]^  j"me« 
treaty,  of  which  they  were  the  authors,  assembled  the  nobi-  Stuart  ]oin 
lity  of  the  neighbourhood  at  St.  Andrews,  and  joined  the  ^^  "  **""" 
reformers.     They  also  wrote  to  the  adherents  of  that  profes- 
sion, informing  them,  that  the  queen  regent  lay  at  Falk- 
land with  the  French  forces,  and  threatened  destruction  to 
Cupar  and  St.  Andrews,  and  unless  supported  by  immediate 
distance,  all  the  churches  in  Fife  would  be  placed  in  a 
sUte  of  the  utmost  hazard;  on  which,  a  great  multitude 
from  the  places  adjacent  suddenly  joined  them,  exceedingly 
^Qcen^  against  the  queen  regent  and  her  forces,  for  they 
^ere,  as  they  said,  about  to  go  to  war  with  a  fickle  and  a 
fierce  race,  among  whom  justice,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
^he  obligation  of  a  promise  or  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  were 
deemed  of  such  little   moment,  that,  at  every  whisper  of 
"Ope,  and  any  uncertain  breath  of  prosperity,  all  their  de- 
darations  were  recalled,  and  all  their  treaties  broken.     In 
ftiture  therefore,  no  terms  of  accommodation  could  be  lis- 
tened to,  and  no  prospect  of  peace  remained,  unless  one  of 
4e  parties  were  exterminated,  or,  at  least,  the  strangers  ex- 
Mled  the  kingdom ;  thenceforward  they  must  prepare  to 
^^qaer  or  die.     By  these  and  such  like  speeches,  the  minds 
^thc  people  were  so  much  inflamed,  that  they  first  attack- 
ed Crail,  a  town  situate  at  the  extremity  of  Fife,  overturn-  Tumnirhnt 
ed  the  altars,  broke  the  images,  and  destroyed  all  the  appa-  ^^'^^^^"^^ 
'*tas  of  superstition ;  and  whcit  was  almost  incredible,  the  drcw». 
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BOOK  abl)orrei;ce  of  the  common  people  overcame  their  avnrioi^ 
XVI.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  St:  Andrews,  where  ihcy  spc^j 
1559.  ed  several  churches^  and  levelled  the  monasteries  of  tli 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  with  the  ground.  Thesi 
things  were  done  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  archbishops 
although  he  had  a  strong  body  of  horse  with  him,  such  u 
a  little  before  he  thought  sufficient  to  have  protected  tbe 
town;  but  when  he  saw  the  zeal  of  the  people,  and  the 
crowd  of  volunteers,  he  withdrew  with  his  troops  from  tiw 
fury  of  the  multitude,  and  went  to  his  clans  and  relatives  at 
Falkland. 

xxxiv.  The  queen  regent,  on  hearing  of  these  proceed- 
ings, was  so  much  enraged,  that  without  farther  delibera- 
tion, slie  issued  orders  to  niarch  next  day ;  and  immediately 
sent  forward  officers  to  prepare  quarters  for  the  French  in 
Cupar.  She  also  dispersed  proclamations  everywhere,  com- 
manding all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  follow 
her  thither;  and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  the  French- 
men and  the  Hamijtonians  who  were  with  her,  to  hoM 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  arms  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  When  the  reformers  learned  by  their  spies 
the  plans  of  the  queen  regent,  those  who  were  at  hand  in- 
standy  collected  their  relations  and  friends,  and  marched 
immediately  to  Cupar,  to  anticipate  her  design  ;  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  as  if  by  signal,  the  citizens  of  Dundee^ 
and  the  neighbouring  nobility,  joined  them  with  a  thousand 
men.  Having  halted  there  during  the  night,  they  ntft 
morning  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  stood  drawn  op  in 
order  of  battle  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  waiting  for  the 
army  of  the  papists,  and  collecting  their  own  auxiliaries  as 
„  they  came  gradually  forward.     There  were  in  the  queen  re- 

lics take     gent's   army,    two    thousand    French,    commanded  by  M» 
the  field.     D'Osel,  and  one  thousand  Scots,  under  James  Hamilton 

r 
•  The  best  answer  to  all  the  invective  which  has  beeff  thrown  out  ip^ 
the  promoters  of  the  reformalion  in  Scotland,  as  unctilti\'ated  bcrbviiiiii  ^ 
their  conduct  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  is  the  strong  indisputable  hA 
that  in  the  height  of  their  power,  during  the  whole  struggle  for  liberty,  fc* 
were  banished  on  account  of  religion,  fewer  still  imprisoned,  and  none  put  tQ 
death ;  and  this  is  the  testimony  not  of  their  friend«,  but  of  their  fnemio.— 
Vide  Leslie,  De  Rebus  Gcs-iis  Scotorum,  lib.  x. 
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td  duke  of  Chatelleraulu  These  having  sent  their  bo€ 
efore,  followed  at  the  second  watch,  and  about  ^^ 
came  within  sight  of  the  enemy»  and  were  per-  im 
them ;  a  small  river  flowed  between  the  armies,* 
ok  of  which  their  cannon  were  placed  at  conven- 
D0.  Five  hundred  horsemen  who  were  sent  foi^ 
7  the  spirit  of  the  enemy  in  slight  skirmishes,  and, 
te  time,  prevent  their  passing  across  the  river  if 
id  attempt  it,  opposed,  by  their  activity,  a  barrier 
ance  of  the  French,  which  was  strei^gthened  by 
[  of  Patrick  Lermonth,f  provost  of  St.  Andrews, 
lundred  armed  citizens,  whose  line— as  the  custom 
I  march — being  widely  extended,  gave  them  the 
e  of  a  greater  number  than  in  reality  they  were* 
:umstances  prevented  the  others  from  perceiving 
greatly  wished  to  learn--— the  order  and  number 
iponents,  and  the  chief  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
their  leaders,  that  they  might  report  them,  as 
commanded,  to  their  own  officers.  Wherefore, 
nchmen,  that  they  might  obtain  as  complete  a 
le  hostile  line  as  possible,  ascended  a  pretty  high 
ce,  when  they  saw  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and 
small  spaces  between  them,  and  behind  them  a 
iber  of  servants  and  baggage  drivers,  who  made 
learance  on  the  edge  of  a  valley,  thinking  this 
were  placed  there  in  reserve,  they  reported  the 
ii  many  exaggerations  to  their  friends. 
The  commanders,  by  the  advice  of  the  council, 
{  queen  regent,  who  had  remained  at  Falkland,  to 
r  of  the  state  of  the  parties.  The  Scots  opposed 
they  reported,  were  much  more  numerous  than 
expected,  and  more  eager  for  engaging.  On  the 
d,  they  who  fought  with  them  murmured,  and 
hem  even  openly  expressed  their  indignation  at 
against  their  friends,  relatives,  and  countrymen, 
a  few  foreigners.  In  consequence  of  these  repre- 
»  the  queen  regent  agreed  to  three  commission- gotii^t*. 
sent  by  Hamilton,  from  among  those  of  the  no- 

rhe  water  of  Eden.  f  Laird  of  Daireie. 

2  z 
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BOOK  bility  who  had  relations  or  sons  in  the  army  of  the  adver 
^^^  party.  This  deputation,  however,  could  not  effect  a  peac 
1559.  because  the  congregation  having  been  deceived  so  oft 
with  vain  promises,  had  no  confidence  in  her  engagemeti 
and  the  queen  regent  then  could  give  no  securer  pledge,  n 
would  she  have  thought  it  consistent  with  her  dignity,  if  si 
had  had  any,  to  have  given  it ;  besides,  there  was  anoth< 
difficulty,  the  congregation  particularly  insisted  that  the  f( 
reign  troops  should  leave  the  kingdom,  and  this  she  coul 
not  order  without  acquainting  the  French  king.  The  d( 
lays  interposed  by  truces  did  not  produce  any  desire  fc 
peace,  but  were  employed,  as  they  had  often  been  befon 
merely  to  afford  time  to  send  for  foreign  assistance.  Thi 
only  was  agreed  upon,  that  the  French  soldiers  should  I 

Conclude  A  sent  to  Lothian,  and  a  truce  concluded  for  eight  days,  dui 
ing  which  the  queen  regent  should  send  negotiators  to  S 
Andrews  to  conclude  a  peace,  upon  conditions  equitable  1 
both. 

Duplicity        xxxvj.  The  reformers  saw  clearly,  that  the  queen  regen 

^  ^*        because  she  could  not  settle  the  dispute  on  terms  advant 
(|U6en  re-  *  ... 

gvnt.         geous  to  herself,  only  sought  to  prolong  the  discussions  b 

she  could  pass  over  the  adjacent  Frith  with  her  troop 

the  earl  of  Argyle  and  James  Stuart,  therefore,  despatcbf 

letters  to  her,  requiring  her  to  withdraw  the  garrison,  at 

leave  Perth  free  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  agreeab 

to  her  promise  upon  receiving  the  town  ;  as  the  violation  • 

that  agreement  produced  discontent  towards  them  whowei 

the  agents  in  conducting  it.     When  they  received  no  ai 

swer  from  the  queen  regent,  they  directed  their  march  U 

wards  Perth,  whence  petitions  and  complaints  were  dail 

brought  to  them ;  for  the  neighbouring  laird  of  Kinfaun^ 

whom  the  regent,  when  she  left  the  town,  had  made  pn 

Tost,  that  he  might  show  his  obsequiousness  by  harassin 

the  inhabitants,  indulged  his  private  resentments,  and  n 

Tenged  his  old  quarrels  with  the  citizens,  most  cruelly  btf 

ishiDg  some  and  pillaging  others,  on  account  of  their  td^ 

pon,  and  permitting  the  soldiers  to  exercise  a  similar  li 

cean.    When  those  who  were  at  Cupar  understood  theiD 

*  Ckntni^  a  bamlj  long  lince  gone  Co  deciy. 
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juries  their  friends  and  fellow  professors  endured,  an  order   BOOK 
wii  issaed  for  marching  thither  without  delay.     The  city,     ^^^^ 
tftcr  being  besieged  for  a  few  days,  surrendered,  and  Kin-      1559. 
fioM,  the  provost,  being  driven  from  the   place,    Patrick  ?f[?*S?2J 
Buthven  the  legal  magistrate,  was  restored.     They  after- 
wards burned  Scoon,  an  old  and  uninhabited  town,  because 
one  of  their  men  had  been  treacherously  killed  there,  after 
lie  had  received  quarter. 

XXXVII.  Information  being  obtained  that  the  queen  re- 
gent was  about  to  send  a  French  garrison  to  Stirling,  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  those  who  were  beyond  the  river 
Forth  with  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  lord  James  Stuart,  in  order  to  prevent  this  de-  stiriing, 
<ign,  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  the  greatest 
silence,  from  Perth ;  and  having  taken  possession  of  Stir- 
ling, immediately  destroyed  the  monasteries  of  the  friars, 
sod  cleansed  the  other  churches  about  the  city  from  the 
detested  worship  of  idols.  On  the  third  day  they  set  out 
for  Edinburgh,  and  on  their  inarch  freed  Linlithgow,  situ- 
ate midway,  from  all  superstitious  bondage ;  and  although 
Aeir  numbers  were  few — for,  thinking  the  war  finish- 
ed, the  common  soldiers  had  withdrawn  to  attend  their  do- 
mestic affairs — ^yet,  besides  having  humbled  the  haughti-  xj  te  Ea*  . 
**e8s  of  the  papists  in  so  many  towns,  they  struck  the  Scot-  buigh. 
*Wi  and  French  mercenaries  with  such  terror,  that  they 
W  to  Dunbar  with  all  the  baggage  they  could  carry  away. 
The  lords  of  the  congregation  remained  in  Edinburgh  se- 
^^  days  to  organize  their  plans ;  and,  besides  purify- 
^  the  churches  from  all  the  trappings  of  popery,  they 
■Ppointed  preachers  for  declaring  the  sincere  word  of 
God. 

xxxviii.  In  the  mean  time,  accounts  were  received  from 
Prance  of  the  death  of  king  Henry  II.  This  intelligence, 
••  it  increased  the  joy,  so  it  diminished  the  industry  of  the 
^ts ;  for  the  greater  part,  as  if  all  their  danger  had  died 
^th  him,  returned  to  their  private  occupations.  The  queen 
'^nt,  on  the  other  hand,  fearing  lest  she  herself,  toge- 
*cr  with  the  whole  French,  should  be  expelled  Scotland, 
hatched  every  opportunity  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  In 
P^cular,  she  sent  spies  to  Edinburgh,  to  get  information 
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BOOK    of  the  designs  of  the  enemy ;  and  being  informed  by  them 
XVL     Qf  ()ie  departure  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  that  the  few 
1559.     who  remained  were  so  secure  that  they  attended  to  no  miK- 
Sorpriied    tary  duty,  she  instantly  set  out  for  the  city  with  what  force 
^^  ^^        she  had.     On  her  march  she  was  met  by  James  Hamilton, 
gent.  [duke  of  Chatellerault,]  and  James,  [earl  of]  Morton,  who 

respectfully,  but  in  vain,  attempted  to  effect  a  reconciliation- 
They  prevailed,   however,  in  preventing  a  battle  on  that 
day,  and  at  length  a  truce  was  entered  into,  on  the  24th  of 
A  truce.     July,  1559,  to  last  till  the  10th  of  January  succeeding,  on 
conditions  of  which  the  following  were  the  principal : — ^That 
no  person  should  be  constrained  in  matters  of  religion ;  thai 
no  military  garrbon  should  be  placed  in  Edinburgh ;  that 
no  impediment  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  priests 
collecting  freely  their  tythes,  stipends,  or  any  other  reve- 
nue; that  the   reformed   should  not  destroy  any  churchy 
monastery,  or  other  place  built  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  or 
change  them  to  any  other  use ;  likewise,  that  next  day,  the 
mint,  and  the  palace  royal,  with  the  whole  of  its  furniture^ 
should  be  restored  to  the  queen  regent,  in  the  same  manned 
as  they  had  received  it. 

XXXIX.  The  regent  was  the  more  anxious  that  this  truc?^ 
should  not  be  violated,  either  by  herself  or  her  people,  b^  • 
cause  her  former  levity  in  observing  her  engagements  w^»-* 
universally  reprobated ;  but  she  caused  the  satellites  of  h^  ^ 
own  faction  to  irritate  the  Scots,  who  are  by  nature  rath^^' 
irascible,  that  they  might  afford  her  an  opportunity  for  &0^' 
ercising  her  cruelty  upon  the  wretched   common  peopled  » 
but  when  she  could  obtain  no  pretext,  by  which,  under 
lour  of  law,  she  might  disguise  her  persecution,  she  di 
minated  false  reports,  that  beneath  the  mask  of  religion, 
bellion  was  concealed;  but  that  the  true  cause  of  takiiv-^ 
arms,  was  to  destroy  the   legitimate  line,    in  order  th^^ 
James,  the  late  kin^s  bastard,  might  transfer  the  crown  K^ 
himself.     By  these  and  similar  falsehoods,  when  she  p^^^ 
m!?»  un-  •®*^®^  ^^^^  public  opinion  began  to  waver,  she  caused  r^- 
tuocewful   peated  letters  to  be  sent  to  James,  which  she  wished  to  ap- 
JJJJJJ*^*®  pear  as  coming  from  the  French  king  and  queen,  Frinci* 
Jabbm  lord  and   Mary.     These  contained   unfounded   reproaches  f(^ 
f^^y^  fictitious  favours,  and  severe  threatenings,  unless  he  de^^ 
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ed  from  bb  rebellious  designs,  and  returned  to  bis  duty.  BOOK 
To  which  James  replied,  that  be  was  unconscious  of  having  ^^^ 
done  any  thing  against  either  his  sovereigns,  or  the  laws ;  iaa9. 
but  with  regard  to  the  nobility's  having  supported  those 
who  wished  to  restore  a  corrupted  religion  to  its  original 
purity,  or  rather  having  themselves  undertaken  the  same 
cvue ;  if  any  blame  attached  to  his  acting  along  with  them, 
he  could  easily  endure  it,  for  they  sought  nothing  but  the  ex- 
teDflioQ  of  the  glory  of  God — a  design  of  which  it  was  not 
Uwful  to  repent-— a  design  which  had  Christ  for  its  author, 
lopporter,  and  defender,  whom,  unless  they  willingly  de- 
nied, they  dared  not  desist  from  their  undertaking  ;  but 
excepting  this  cause  alone,  their  majesties  would  find  him, 
tod  those  to  whom  the  insidious  name  of  rebels  had  been 
applied,  in  every  thing  else,  the  most  obedient  of  subjects. 
This  answer  being  given  to  the  queen  regent,  to  transmit  to 
France,  it  appeared  to  her  contumacious  and  haughty ;  to 
others,  however,  it  appeared  not  only  modest,  but  even  too 
iDoderate,  especially  in  reply  to  the  taunts  for  favours  of 
which  he  had  received  none,  except  in  common  with  other 
itraogers. 

XL.  During  these  proceedings,  a  thousand  French  sol-£^^^p, 
diers  landed  at  Leith ;  also  the  earl  of  Arran,  son  of  James  nm  joim 
Hamilton,  [duke  of  Chatellerault,]  late  governor,  who  came  l^  **"^ 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  then  held  at  Stirling. 
1*he  regent,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  French,  as  if  all  her 
l^opes  had  been  realized,  began  openly  to  attempt  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Scots.  The  reason  of  the  earl  of  Arran's  re- 
Uitn  was — having  defended  the  cause  of  the  reformers  more 
^^hemently  than  was  safe  in  these  times,  the  Guises,  who, 
during  the  minority  of  Francis,  tyrannized  over  France,  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  lower  orders,  had  destined  him  for 
death;  and  the  cardinal  of  Loraine,  when  inveighing 
Against  the  cause  of  the  reformation  in  the  parliament  of 
I^aris,  had  not  hesitated  to  tell  them,  that  they  would  at  an 
^arly  period,  be  spectators*  of  the  punishment  of  a  man 
^ual  in  dignity  to  a  prince.  The  earl,  on  learning  this, 
^»id  remembering  too,  that  the  duke  of  Guise  had  of  late 
Wome  cold  in  his  behaviour  towards  him,  by  the  advice  of 
^  flriends,  consulted  his  safety  by  a  secret  flight,  and  sud- 
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BOOK    denly  and  unexpectedly  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  dom^^ 
tic  commotions,  and  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the  ^•^ 


1559.  formed.  He  also  induced  his  father  to  join  them^^^nd  *-e 
hiTfaUier'^  conciled  many  to  him,  who  had  been  his  enemies  on  account 
to  do  the     of  ancient  offences. 

XLi.  The  lords  of  the  congregation  who  were  present 
when  they  received  certain  information  that  the  auxiliaries 
were  partly  landed,  and  the  rest  would  be  sent  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  levied ;  that  Leith  was  to  be  strongly  fortified 
as  a  depot  for  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  to  afford  a  re- 
treat to  the  French  in  adverse  circumstances,  and  a  harbour 
to  receive  their  friends,  if  they  proved  prosperous ;  collected 
their  whole  forces  to  besiege  Leith,  and  attempt  to  shut 
them  up,  but  in  vain ;  for  almost  all  the  cannon  in  Scotland, 
was  either  in  the  regent's  possession,  or  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  the  governor  of  which  had  not  yet  declared 
for  the  reformers;  neither  had  they  sufficient  strength  to 
blockade  a  town,  one  side  of  which  was  defended  by  the  sei^ 
There-  *"^  through  the  middle  of  which  a  river  flowed.  The  king 
gent  em.  of  France,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  situation 
by  the  ar-  of  Scotland,  sent  thither  La  Brosse,  knight  of  the  order  of 

rival  of       i\iQ  cockle,*  with  two  thousand  foot  soldiers,  to  assist  the 
French  '       .  .  ,  .  ,  ' .  . .  ^ , 

auxiliaries,  queen  regent  in  supporting  the  popish  superstition.     Along 

with  them  was  sent  [Pelleve]  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three 

doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  manage  disputations  if  necessary. 

Their  arrival  so  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  regent, 

that  she  vowed  she  would  inflict  speedy  punishment  on  the 

enemies  of  saints  and  kings. 

XLii.   There  were  then  twelve  of  the  principal  nobility 

present  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom  La  Brosse  and  the  bishop 

announced  themselves  as  ambassadors,  and  desired  them  to 

appoint  a  day  on  which  they  would  state  their  demands. 

The  nobles  in  reply  stated,  that  they  did  not  seek  peace  a* 

they  pretended,   but  threatened  war;  for  otherwise,  why 

bring  armed  bands  to  a  disputation  ?     As  for  themselveSy 

they  were  not  so  inexperienced  as  to  risk  themselves  in  » 

disputation,  where  they  might  be  forced  to  accept  terms  at 


*  Of  St.  Michael,  the  archangel,  the  chief  order  of  knighthood  in  Fmtt' 
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fc  discretion  of  their  enemies;  and  if  an  armed  conference   BOOK 
iwtt  preferred,  they  also  would  take  care  that  it  should  not     ^^^ 
^fpear  as  if  they  were  more  compelled  by  force,  than  con-     1559. 
TOced  by  reason ;  but  they,  if  they  really  desired  what  they 
pretended,  should,  as  a  preliminary,  send  back  the  foreign 
ttldiers,  and  meet,  as  they  bad  often  done  before,  unarmed ; 
IS  men  intending  to  adjust  their  differences  equitably,  and 
lot  decide  them  by  the  sword.     After  these  observations  as 
i>  the  quality  of  the  ambassadors,  they  remarked  upon  the 
ntification  of  Leith,  that  they  were  wonderfully  astonished 
t  the  regent's  so  quickly,  and  without  any  provocation,  re- 
eding from  her  agreement ;  as  that,  expelling  the  ancient 
ihabitants  of  Leith,  she  should  place  there  a  colony  of 
trangers  and  build  a  citadel  for  them,  to  the  destruction  of 
U  law  and  liberty.     They  earnestly  entreated  her  to  desist 
nan  so  pernicious  a  design,  rashly  undertaken  in  opposition 
0  the  faith  of  her  promises,  the  advantage  of  the  public,  and 
he  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  not  to  force  them  to 
ppeal  to  the  fidelity  of  the  whole  people.    In  about  a  month 
fter,  they  again  wrote  to  the  regent  to  the  same  purport,  Remon- 
dding  this  to  their  former  petitions :— That  the  new  forti-  J^T^^^ 
ications  should  be  demolished,  and  that  she  would  order  the  men. 
Kkrrign  and  other  hired  troops  to  depart  from  the  town,  and 
Bftire  it  free  for  all  to  carry  on  their  commerce,  and  exercise 
beir  trade ;  if  she  refused  this,  they  would  consider  it  as  a 
Ore  indication  that  she  wished  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to 
l*fery,  for  which  evil  they  would  endeavour,   by    every 
i^etos  within  their  power,  to  find  a  remedy. 

XLiii.  The  regent,  three  days  after,  sent  Robert  Forman, 
*Hiicipal  herald,  commonly  styled  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  to 
^ly,  with  the  following  instructions: — First,  you  are  to 
^Uyw  that  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can  possess 
*Ower  in  this  realm,  except  my  son-in-law,  and  daughter, 
tim  whom  I  derive  all  my  authority.  The  former  deeds 
^  the  nobles,  and  their  present  request,  or  rather  command, 
^'^iently  declares  that  they  acknowledge  no  superior  au- 
^ority ;  neither  does  their  petition,  or  rather  threat,  how- 
"^er  plausibly  expressed,  surprise  me.  You  will  require  the 
Hike  of  Chatellerault  to  remember  what  he  promised  to  me 
'^tiballyy  and  to  the  king  by  letter ;  not  only  that  he  would 
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BOOK  himself  continue  loyal  to  the  king,  but  would  prevent  h 
^^  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  at  all  interfering  in  the  troubk 
idSO.  of  the  country;  and  ask  him  how  his  present  conduct  corres 
QuMnre.  p^u^g  ^i^jj  these  promises.  To  the  addresses  you  will  re 
swer.  ply^  that  I  am  ready  to  do,  and  hereby  promise  to  do,  what 
ever  the  public  tranquillity  requires,  and  is  not  repugnan 
to  religion,  and  my  duty  to  the  sovereigns ;  nor  did  I  eve) 
to  much  as  think  of  overturning  either  liberty  or  the  laws 
much  less  of  conquering  the  kingdom  by  force ;  for  whj 
should  I  wish  to  conquer  that,  which  without  dispute,  be 
longs  to  my  daughter  by  hereditary  right?  Respecting thi 
fortifications  at  Leith,  you  will  ask  whether  I  ever  attempt* 
ed  any  thing  of  that  kind,  until  they  by  many  meetings,  an( 
at  last  by  a  conspiracy  openly  entered  into,  declared  tha 
they  had  rejected  all  legitimate  authority,  and  would  managt 
the  commonwealth  at  their  own  pleasure,  without  consultiiq 
me  who  held  the  rank  and  authority  of  chief  magistrate 
until  they  had  strengthened  their  party  by  taking  towns 
by  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  ancient  enemy  fi) 
ratifying  a  league,  and  especially  now  had  many  of  tb 
English  in  their  own  houses  ;  and  besides,  what  reasons  ca 
they  offer  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  an  army  J 
Exlinburgh  for  attacking  the  governors  of  the  realm,  and 
not  suffered  to  have  some  forces  at  Leith,  as  a  protectk 
for  my  person,  and  the  support  of  my  authority  ?  Ui 
doubtedly  they  wish  to  deprive  me  of  any  settled  place  • 
residence,  and  force  me  to  change  my  situation  daily,  as 
have  hitherto  done,  to  avoid  their  fury.  Besides,  where 
there  any  mention  made  in  their  letters,  of  any  obedience  i 
lawful  magistrates  ?  Where  do  they  point  out  any  way  i 
restore  concord  ?  Where  do  they  show  any  desire  to  alia 
these  commotions,  and  bring  back  the  commonwealth  to  it 
former  situation  ?  They  may  talk  as  they  choose  about  th 
welfare  of  the  public,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothio 
about  which  they  think  less ;  for  if  that  be  the  only  obstaci 
to  concord,  I  have  often  shown  how  it  might  be  removec 
Nor  are  they  ignorant  that  the  French  would  have  M 
ago  been  ordered  out  of  Scotland  by  their  king,  if  the; 
themselves,  by  their  own  conduct,  had  not  occasioned  tb< 
dela.      Wherefore,  if  they  would  now  offer  any  honour 
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lUe  oonditions;  which  would  afford  a  hope  that  the  majes-    BOOK 
tf  of  the  goverameiit  would  be  preserved,  and  that  they      ^^^' 
would  modestly  and  obediently  submit  to  their  superiors,  I      1539. 
will  reject  no  plan  for  restoring  concord.     Nor  am   I   only 
Ihos  inclined,  but  their  sovereigns  also  discover  the  same 
diiposition,  who  sent  an  illustrious  knight  of  the  order  of 
8t  Michael,  and  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
with  letters   and   mandates   for  that  purpose,  whom  they 
iKtted  with  so  much  contempt,  that  they  not  only  return- 
ed them  no  answer,  but  would  not  even  grant  them  a  con« 
fcreDoe ;  for  which  reasons,  you  will  require  and  command, 
both  the  duke,  nobles,  and  all  others,  of  whatever  rank, 
to  separate  from  the  army,  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed 
tnitors. 

XLiY.  To  tliese  communications,  the  nobles  next  day,  23d 
October,  returned  the  following  reply  :^We  plainly  per- 
ceire,  by  the  letters  and  mandates  sent  us  by  your  herald, 
joar  persevering  aversion  to  the  true  worship  of  God, 
die  public  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  our  common  liber- 
tji»  In  order  therefore,  to  preserve  them,  we,  in  the  name 
ef  our  king  and  queen,  suspend,  and  prohibit  you  from  ex-  ^^y,]^  ^^, 
crcising  the  government  in  their  name,  as  regent,  or  under  p«:nd  her 
whatever  title  you  may  assume ;  as  we  are  assured  that  your  ,^ncy.* 
proceedings  are  in  entire  opposition  to  their  wishes  for  the 
wd&re  of  this  kingdom.  And  inasmuch  as  you  do  not  em- 
ploy us,  the  lawful  counsellors  of  this  kingdom,  and  native 
idgects  of  our  sovereigns,  as  your  parliament  and  council, 
*o  neither  do  we  acknowledge  you  as  regent,  or  exercising 
the  supreme  functions  of  government ;  particularly  be- 
ciDse  your  power  of  whatever  kind,  intrusted  to  you  by 
Qor  sovereigns,  is  for  the  most  weighty  and  just  causes, 
ndubited  by  us ;  and  that  in  the  name  of  these  sovereigns, 
*ho8e  natural  advisers  we  are,  especially  in  affairs  respect- 
^  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  But  although  we 
we  determined  to  hazard  our  lives  in  freeing  that  town, 
'Q  which  you  have  collected  foreign  troops  against  us ;  yet 
^  the  respect  and  regard  we  have  for  you  as  our  queen's 
iMther,  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  withdraw,  ere  the 
Ndic  service  forces  us  to  reduce  that  city  by  arms,  which 
^have  so  often  before  endeavoured  to  liberate  by  our  pe- 
▼OL   II.  3  a 
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BOOK  titions.  Besides,  we  request  that  you  will- Cake  along  wj 
^^^  you,  within  twenty-four  hours,  all  those  who  lay  claim 
1559.  the  name  of  ambassadors,  for  deciding  or  managing  ti 
public  affairs ;  also,  all  the  hired  soldiers  of  every  descrij 
tion  who  are  in  the  town,  as  we  would  willingly  spare  thei 
lives  and  preserve  them  unhurt,  on  account  of  the  friendsfa^ 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  existed  between  the  Scots  and 
the  French,  and  which  the  marriage  of  our  queen  with  tbeif 
king,  ought  rather  to  increase  than  diminish. 

XLV.  On  his  return,  the  herald  related,  that  the  day  be- 
fore that  on  which  the  answer  was  written,  in  a  full  meeting 
of  the  nobles  and  others,  it  had  been  voted,  that  all  the  de^ 
clarations,  actions,  and  attempts  of  the  regent  tended  to 
pure  tyranny ;  and  therefore,  in  consequence,  the  act  de- 
priving her  of  the  magistracy  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
whole  as  most  just  They  also  prohibited  her  from  extf- 
cising  the  trust  deputed  to  her  by  her  son-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter, and  forbade  her  exercising  any  authority,  until  a  parlia- 
ment, summoned  by  themselves,  could  be  conveniently  as* 
sembled.  On  the  25th,  the  nobles  sent  a  herald  to  Leitb 
to  order  all  the  Scots  to  depart  from  that  town  within  tb 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  separate  themselves  TroC 
the  destroyers  of  public  liberty.  After  the  publication  ^ 
these  threatenings  the  horse  on  both  sides  began  skirmisS 
ing,  and  the  war  commenced,  yet  without  any  great  loss  O 
either  side.  In  the  beginning  of  their  enterprise  so  gr^' 
a  panic  suddenly  struck  the  reformers,  as  grievously  dl^ 
Distress  of  ^r^s^^^^l^^"^  for  the  present,  and  greatly  diminished  li 
therefonn-  hope  of  future  success ;  for  the  regent,  partly  by  threat, 
and  partly  by  promises,  seduced  from  the  party  of  the  nc 
bles  a  number  of  those  who  had  subscribed  the  bond  c 
the  congregation,  and  filled  their  camp  with  spies,  who  ic 
formed  her  not  only  of  their  words  and  actions,  but  even  C 
their  most  secret  councils,  which  they  thought,  and  wishes 
to  keep  entirely  secret ;  and  a  servant  of  Sir  James  Balfoa 
being  taken  carrying  letters  to  Leith,  many  became  suspecl 
ed,  and  a  general  distrust  spread  over  the  whole.  Th« 
mercenaries  also  mutinied  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  an* 
outrageously  threatened  all  who  endeavoured  to  recal  tber 
to  their  duty.     But  this  sedition,  in  men  strangers  to  piet^ 
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and  honour,  did  not  occasion  so  much  surprise,  as  the  ini-    BOOK 
becilitjand  almost  despair  of  the  duke  of  Chatellerault,  who      ^^^ 
had  been  to  terrified  by  his  relations,  that  his  alarm  proved     1659, 
lerj  widely  infectious. 

ZLVi.  When  they  who  continued  firm  wished  to  remedy 
the  eWls  with  which  they  were  assailed,  the  first  inquiry 
(hit  presented  itself  was,  how  to  allay  the  discontents  of 
the  soldiers.  Among  the  nobles  who  remained,  some  de- 
dining  through  avarice,  and  others  excusing  themselves 
through  poverty,  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  would  satisfy  the  mercenaries.  Some  individual 
then  proposed  to  melt  down  their  silver  plate,  but  when 
the  master  of  the  mint  was  ready,  the  dies  were  discovered 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  some  secret  fraud.  There  re- 
mained now  only  one  hope,  and  that  a  slender  one,  of  as- 
listance  from  the  English ;  they  therefore  determined  pri- 
ntely  to  try  the  attachment  of  their  friends,  and  sent  John 
Cockburn,  of  Ormiston,  to  Sir  Ralph  Saddler  and  Sir  Money 
James  Crofts,  two  knights  of  approved  virtue,  to  obtain  a  JJ^^Jj^En™ 
niall  supply  in  their  present  exigence.  This  design,  al- land  inter, 
though  taken  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  was  discovered  to"*^ 
the  queen  regent,  who  ordered  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  watch 
hii  return.  He,  notwithstanding  he  had  only  a  few  days 
before  solemnly  sworn  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  oppose 
the  cause  of  the  nobles,  and  had  even  led  them  to  expect 
that  he  would  subscribe  the  bond  of  agreement,  yet  way- 
laid tlie  laird  of  Ormiston,  attacked  him  unawares,  wound- 
ed him,  and  carried  off  the  money. 

XLvii.  When  the  report  of  this  deed  reached  Edinburgh, 
die  earl  of  Arran  and  lord  James  Stuart,  set  out  with  al- 
iDost  the  whole  horsemen,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  of  re- 
vcoge,  as  to  rescue  Ormiston,  if  yet  alive,  and  at  least,  pre- 
v^t  the  money  from  being  carried  to  the  queen  regent ; 
bat  Bothwell  being  informed  of  their  approach  by  his  spies, 
avoided  them  by  flight.  The  same  day  the  provost  of 
I)iuidee,  with  the  citizens  and  a  few  volunteers,  marched 
^ards  Leith,  and  placed  their  artillery  on  an  adjoining 
kill  The  French,  who  knew  that  almost  all  the  horse 
^ere  absent,  sent  out  several  regiments  to  attack  the  foot, 
*ho  were  onl]^  a  few  in  number.     The  citiasens  of  Dundee 
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BOOK  resisted  for  some  time^  in  expectation  of  assistance ; 
^^^  most  instantly  on  the  first  assault,  the  mercenaries- 
1M9.  of  whom  bad  followed  them— fled;  and  they,  after  i 
^^^^  leaving  then-  cannon,  followed,  slowly  at  first,  until 
mour  was  raised  in  the  rear,  that  the  French  having 
by  a  shorter  way,  had  taken  possession  of  the  citj 
in  order  to  shut  them  but.  At  this  report  such  a  pei 
tton  arose,  that  evelry  one  endeavoured  to  shift  for  hi 
in*  th^  crowd  the  weak  Were  trod  down  by  the  f 
and  as  each  consulted  only  his  own,  no  one  thought 
common  safety.  The  papists,  in  consequence,  can 
from  their  skulking  holes,  and  openly  abused  the  fug 
while  those  who  had  previously  professed  great  attao 
for  the  reformers,  tegan  some  to  withdraw  then 
privately,  and  others  to  consult  about  abjuring  the 
clause. 

XLViii.  On  the  5th  of  November,  when  it  was  re 
that  the  Ff^ftch  had  marched  on  purpose  to  intercc 
'Supply  bf  provisions  coming  to  Eklinburgh,  and  as  th 
Charlies,  on  account  of  the  dissensions  among  the  refi 
could  scarcely  be  forced  out  of  the  city,  the  earl  of 
and  James  Stuart,  went  with  a  few  of  their  friends  i 
ligainst  the  enemy ;  but  on  being  joined  by  many  h 
able  and  zealous  companions,  they  attacked  then 
more  spirit  than  prudence,  and  very  nearly  suffered  t 
Another  nishment  of  their  rashness,  by  having  their  retreat 
^^'^i^'  inburgh  cut  off;  for  the  marshes  upon  the  one  sid 
niib.  the  wall  on  the  other,  having  left  them  only  a  narrov 
wholly  exposed  to  the  French  ihusquetry,  they  wen 
trodden  down,  partly  by  themselves,  and  partly  bj 
horse,  and,  in  this  confusion  were  threatened  with  < 
destruction,  had  not  their  leaders  dismounted,  and  bj 
ing  the  danger  equally  with  all,  retained  a  number  a 
them  by  shame.  Among  these  was  captain  Alexande 
lyburton,  an  active  young  man,  strenuous  in  the  ca 
the  reformation,  who,  being  severely  wounded,  fell  ii 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  a  shoi 
After. 

ZLix.  After  this  conflict,  in  which  about  twenty-fivi 
killedi  many  having  withdrawn,  and  the  resit  despo 
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earl  of  Arran  and  lord  James,  offered  to  continue  the     book 
e,ifonlyafew  would  continue  along  with  them;  but      ^^^ 
ost  the  whole  refusing,  they  held  a  council  about  leaving      1550. 
city,  and  when  it  was  determined  upon  by  the  nobles,  ^o™«» 
'  set  out  upon  their  march  next  day  at  the  second  watch,  Stirling. 
came  to  Stirling,  where  John  Knox  preached  a  most 
lated  discourse  to  them,  and  inspired  the  minds  of  many 

an  assured  confidence  of  soon  emerging  from  these  mis- 
ines.  In  this  meeting  it  was  determined,  that  as  the 
ich  were  daily  increasing  by  new  supplies,  that  they  also 
id  strengthen  their  party  by  foreign  aid ;  and  William 
dand,  a  young  man  of  consummate  ability  and  great 
ling,  was  sent  to  inform  the  queen  of  England  of  the 
inent  danger  which  threatened  that  country,  if  the 
ich  were  suffered  to  fortify  towns  and  place  garrisons  in 
land,  as  they  sought  not  the  destruction  of  religion  on- 
•nt  likewise  of  their  liberty  and  laws  ;  for  if  the  Scots 
i  overcome  either  by  force  or  fraud,  and  reduced  to 
iTj  by  an  unequal  alliance,  they  would  have  easier  ac- 
to  break  the  power  of  the  English.  The  English,  af- 
ong  discussing  the  matter  among  themselves,  at  length 

some  hopes  of  assistance. 

The  noblemen  of  the  reformed  party  separated  them-  DiWde 
iS  into  two  divisions.  The  one  remained  at  Glasgow,  to  th«<'' 
charge  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  protect  the 
liren  from  injury.  The  other  went  to  Fife.  The  French, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  annoying  their  enemies,  anxi- 
f  endeavoured,  before  the  arrival  of  their  English  auxili- 
I,  to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  opposite  faction ;  and 

they  proceeded  against  that  party  who  had  gone  to 
On  their  march  they  spoiled  Linlithgow  and  the 
tes  of  the  Hamiltons ;  thence  they  continued  their  route 
Stirling,  and  halting  there  only  till  they  plundered  the 
ens,  passed  the  bridge,  and  following  the  windings  of 
river,  they  directed  their  course  through  a  country 
inding  in  towns  and  villages,  and  spoiling  wherever  they 
t,  came  at  last  to  Kinghorn.     The  Scots,  in  order  to  £jj^„^  ^ 

their  progress,  garrisoned  the  small  town  of  Dysart  the  French 

a  few  men.     Here,  for  twenty  days,  they  were  engaged  *" 
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BOOK  French  officers,  elated  with  their  present  success, 
^^^'  ing  to  the  assistance  they  daily  expected  from  F 
1560.  Ueved  that  they  would  be  the  perpetual  lords  of 
try,  and  therefore  preserved  from  spoliation  the 
las,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  provisions,  as  thei 
culiar  prey.  But  they  exhausted  the  papists,  eit 
frequent  visits  they  paid  them  under  the  honoura 
of  friendship,  or  by  the  secret  pilfering  of  the  sc 
when  in  great  want  of  provisions  in  their  retrea 
plundering,*  accompanied  with  scorn,  the  Fren 
reproaching  them  for  their  cowardice  in  not  ass: 
in  battle,  and  their  avarice  in  not  relieving  then 
which  conduct,  how  far  it  differs  from  perfidy,  1 
selves  are  desired  to  judge.  This  contumelious 
ed  with  rapacity,  cooled  the  affection  of  numbe 
the  French  faction,  and  not  long  after,  many  of 
men  of  Fife,  partly  constrained  by  dread  of  I 
and  partly  by  the  injuries  of  their  own  assoc 
ed  the  congregation  of  the  reformers  ;  and 
the  distant  counties  unanimously  revolted  from  1 
ers,  and  evinced  themselves  no  less  active  in 
French  tyranny,  than  the  rest  of  the  Scots  had  I 
serting  their  religion. 

Liv.  Spring  now  approached,  and  both  partie 
to  collect  their  auxiliaries.     The  earl  of  Martiga 
young  nobleman,  arrived  with  a  thousand  foot, 
horse,   from    France.     He    immediately    landed 


•  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Knox,  who  adds  the  foUowi 
his  own  characteristic  style,  and  which  painu  the  miseries  of  a  o 
of  war :  *'  As  the  Frenche  spullyed  the  cuntrey  in  thair  retumin 
or  souldiour,  we  cannot  tell,  hot  he  had  a  reid  docke  and  a  gilt 
tent  upon  a  pure  woman,  that  dwelt  in  the  Quhyts3rid,  and  bej 
The  pure  woman  offerit  unto  him  sick  breid  as  sche  had  redy 
he,  in  na  vmps  tharewith  content,  wald  have  the  meill  and  a 
quhilk  the  pure  woman  had  to  sustein  hir  awn  lyif,  and  the  lyi 
childrein ;  nouther  could  teirs  nor  pitiful!  words  mitigate  the 
bot  he  wald  have  quhatsoevir  he  micht  cary.  The  pure  woman 
so  bent,  and  that  he  stoupit  down  in  her  tub,  for  the  taiking  furt 
as  was  within  it,  first  coupt  up  his  heilles,  so  that  his  heid  wei 
thabefter,  quhidder  be  hirself,  or  if  ony  uther  cumpanie  came  tc 
thare  he  endit  his  unhapie  lyif.** 
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Uuops,  nnd  the  vessels  during  the  night  were  taken  by  the  BOOK 
Scots.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  marquis  D'Elboeuf,  ^^  ^* 
the  regent's  brother,  who  with  eight  vessels  was  bringing  1560. 
moaey  and  auxiliaries,  partly  induced  by  fear — the  sea  be- 
ing covered  with  English  ships— -and  partly  excusing  him- 
self on  account  of  the  unfavourable  weather,  returned  to 
the  port  whence  he  had  sailed.  A  fresh  squadron  having 
been  sent  to  reinforce  the  English  fleet,  they  scoured  the 
whole  Frith,  kept  the  island  of  Inchkeith  besieged,  and 
prevented  all  maritime  intercourse  with  Leith.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  who  commanded  in 
Fife,  proceeded  to  Perth,  and,  after  a  conference  there 
with  Huntly,  which  lasted  three  days,  easily  persuaded  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Scotland  to  join  them,  and  shortly 
ifter,  orders  were  sent  to  them  to  assemble  at  the  end  of 
March. 

LV.  At  that  time,  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  congrega- 
tion met  at  Linlithgow ;  thence  they  went  to  Haddington, 
on  the  1st  of  Aprils  and  joined  the  English.     The  English  An  Kncii»h 
•rmy  consisted  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  two  ^^y  ^^' 
thousand  horse.     Next  night  they  encamped  at  Preston. 
1*he  same  day,  the  regent,  to  be  removed  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  at  a  distance  from   the  uncertain 
chances  of  war,  retired  with  a  few  domestics   into  the  castle 
rf  Edinburgh,  the  governor  of  which  was  [lord]  John  Ers-  Q„c«»n  r«- 
'^'ne,  a  man  of  approved  integrity  and  circumspection.     He  r**"*  ^tirei 
^ad  received  it  in  charge,  as  before  mentioned,  by  an  order  biir>,-h  ( 
•f  the  estates,  on  condition  that  he  should  surrender  it  to  ^^*' 
•o  person  without  their  command.     The  French,  who  per- 
^^^ed  that  the  possession  of  this  fortress  would  be  of  great 
•dvantage  lo  tlieit  interest,  had  made  many  attempts  to  gain 
^  by  stratagem.     The  governor,  although  not  ignorant  of 
^®ir  designs,  and  who  had  fortified  the  castle  against  both 
*>fce   and   fraud,  and  taken,  besides,  every  other  proper 
P^'^caution,  was  yet  unwilling  to  exclude  the  regent  at  sudi 
*   time;  but  in  receiving  her,  he  carefully  provided  that 
^^  she  and  the  castle  should  remain  in  his  power.     Nor 
.  '^  the  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the  reformed,  although  they 
^^   often  before  perceived  how  hostile  the  regent  was  to 
^ir  jcause,  think   the  present  .opportunity  should  b^  w<t* 
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BOOfC   glected,  if  perhaps  either  the  nearer  approach  of  war,  oi 

X^^     the  uncertain  hope  of  distant  assistance,  might  induce  hei 

1560.      to  hearken   to  more  peaceful   councils.     Wherefore,    th< 

chiefs  of  the  party  having  assembled  at  Dalkeith',  thus  wrot 

to  her : 

Reformers      lvi.  "  We  have  often  before  this,  by  letters  and  messen 

drew  her.  g^rs,  earnestly  entreated  your  highness,  that  the  Frencl 

soldiers,  who  still,  during  another  year,  oppress  the  poo 

country  people  with  the  most  intolerable  miseries,  and  sprea 

the  dread  of  a  wretched  slavery  over  the  whole  populatior 

might  be  ordered  by  you  to  depart,  and  free  us  from  thi 

apprehension;  but  as  our  just  petitions  had   no  influenc 

with  your  highness,  we  were  forced  to  deplore  our  situatic] 

to  the  queen  of  England,  our  nearest  neighbour,  and  to  ei 

treat  her  assistance  in  expelling,  by  force  of  arms,  the   f 

reigners  who  attempt  to  reduce  us  to  subjection,  if  we  ca,i 

not  otherwise  accomplish  it ;  but  although  she,  affected    I 

our  calamities,  has  undertaken  our  cause;    yet,  that    "v 

may  perform  our  duty  to  the  mother  of  our  queen,  and  pr 

vent  as  much  as  we  can  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  he 

only  have  recourse  to  arms  when  we  can  obtain  our  rigl 

in  no  other  way ;  we  think  it  proper  again  humbly  to  r^ 

quest  that  you   would  command  the  French  forces,  wifl 

their  officers  and  generals,  immediately  to  depart  out  of  th 

country ;  in  order  to  do  which  more  conveniently,  the  quee- 

of  England  will  not  only  grant  a  safe  passage  through  he^ 

kingdom,  but  will  also  assist  with  her  fleet  to  transpor 

them.     Which  proposition  if  you  reject,  we  call  God  anc 

man  to  witness,  that  we  resort  to  arms  through  no  hatrec! 

or  malice,  but  unwillingly ;  and  forced  by  pure  necessity  U 

attempt  this  last  remedy,  lest  we  should  plunge  the  com 

monwealth,  ourselves,  our  fortunes,  and  our  posterity,  inU 

utter  ruin.     Nevertheless,  although  we  suffer  the  most  se 

vere  deprivations,  and  are  threatened  with  greater,  no  dan 

ger  shall  constrain  us  to  depart  from  our  allegiance  to  on 

queen,  or  to  the  king,  her  husband,  in  any  thing  which  doc 

not  involve  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  liberty,  or  th 

ruin  of  ourselves  or  our  posterity.     But  we  beseech  the< 

most  benign  princess,  again  and  again,  that  considering  th 

equity  of  our  just  demands,  and  what  evils  may  follow  wai 
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Acd  how  necessary  quiet  is  to  your  (laughter's  distressed    BOOK 
-"^'ngdom,  -that  you  would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  our  pray-     ^^^ 
^'ns;  which  if  you  do,  you  will  leave  a  pleasant  remembrance      i56a 
of  joar  moderation  among  all  nations,  and  consult  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  greatest   part   of  Christendom.     FarewelL 
X>aUeitb,  4th  April,  1560." 

•Z.yii.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  as  the  English  approached  by 
^be  seaside,  about  thirteen  hundred  of  the  French  came  out 
of  l«eith  and  took  possession  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  at  the 
cxicl  of  the  plain,  where  they  thought  the  English  intended 
te>  encamp.     The  possession  of  this  spot  was  keenly  disput- 
ed for  upwards  of  five  hours,  and  a  number  of  men  felL     At 
length  the   Scottish   horse  rushing  with  great  impetuosity 
upon  the  thickest  part  of  the  French  line,  drove  them  back 
in  great  disorder  upon  the  town ;  and  had  the  English  horse 
not  been  later  in  arriving  than  was  agreed  upon,  the  whol^ 
of  them  must  have  been  cut  off  from  their  friends,  and  de- 
stroyed.    After  this,  several  fruitless  conferences  took  place ; 
for  the  English  refused  all  truce,  and  were  frequently  cn- 
gafjed  in  slight,  but  not  bloodless  skirmishes,  not  worth  re- 
lating. 

JLniu  On  the  21st  of  April,  John  Montue,  bishop  of  Val- 
ence in  Savoy,  arrived  first  in  the  English  camp,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  queen  re- 
^  8^nt;  with  whom,  after  he  had  held  a  conference  for  two 
^^ys,  he  returned  to  the  Scottish  nobles,  but  could  conclude 
^^  terms  of  amity  with  them,  because  the  Scots  persisted  in 
^^manding  that  all  the  foreign  troops  should  return  home. 
^^^r  this,  the  English,  because  the  distance  between  their 
^tup  and  the  town  prevented  their  artillery  from  taking  ef-  j;n-ii,j,i^ 
*^ct,  removed  beyond  the  Water  of  Leith,  where  their  shot  siege  Ldth. 
"^^^Uld  strike  with  more  certain  execution,  and  they  could 
^^re  frequently  engage  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.     On 
^^  last  day  of  the  month,  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  a 
■^^  accidentally  broke  out  in  that  part  of  the  town  next  the 
Jr^^^lish  camp,  and  the  wind  being  high,  it  burned  with  great 
j?*'^  till  next  morning,  occasioning  very  extensive  devasta- 
^^^  ;  and  the  flames  reaching  part  of  the  public  granaries, 
^  ^iJiantity  of  the  provisions  was  destroyed.     In  the  midst  of 
•'^  confusion,  the  English  were  not  inactive ;  but  pointing 
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boom    their  largest  cannon  towards  that  quarter,  they  preveTitcd  the 
^^^      common  people  from  extinguishing  the  conflagration ;  and 
-  -^      entering  the  ditches,  measured  the  height  of  the  walls  in 
Yarious  places,  so  that  unless  the   French,  who  dreaded 
treachery,  had  run  at  the  very  first  alarm  to  the  walls  in 
great  numbers,  that  day,  in  all  probability,  would  have  finish-* 
ed  the  wan     On  the  4th  of  May,  the  English  set  fire  to  the 
water  mills  near  the  town  ;  the  one  they  burned  in  the  mor- 
ning before  light,  and  next  day  they  burned  the  other,  not- 
withstanding  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  extinguish  the 
flames.     On  the  7th  the  besiegers  made  a  general  attempt 
to  scale  the  walls,  but  the  ladders  proving  too  short,  they 
were  repulsed  with  a  number  wounded,  and  lost  one  huu'^ 
dred  and  sixty  slain.     The  next  three  days  the  French  spent 
with  great  labour  and  danger  in  repairing  the  walls,  the 
English  always  pointing  their  artillery  wherever  they  saw 
any  number  assembled. 

Lix.  The  Papists,  immoderately  elated  by  this  success,  at-* 
ready  flattered  themselves  with  the  departure  of  the  English, 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  end  of  the  war.  The  allies 
however,  not  disheartened  by  their  defeat,  exhorted  each 
other  to  perseverance,  and  the  English  promised  to  remain 
until  they  learned  from  court  what  was  the  intention  of  their 
queen  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  letters  from  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk greatly  encouraged  them,  for  he  wrote  to  lord  Gray, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  ordered  him  to  continue  the 
siege,  and  that  soldiers  would  not  be  wanting,  as  long  as 
there  remained  in  his  province— ^which  was  very  extensive, 
comprehending  all  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Trent — a 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and,  if  necessary,  promised 
that  he  would  come  in  person  to  the  camp.  Meanwhile,  as 
a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  sent  his  pavilion  thither,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  camp,  and  within  two 
days,  sent  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  soldiers. 
Thus  all  remembrance  of  the  loss  which  had  been  sustain- 
ed was  obliterated,  and  the  war  recommenced,  as  it  were, 
with  renovated  vigour.  The  French,  although  they  made 
frequent  sallies,  were  almost  never  afterwards  success^ 
fill. 
I<X«  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  England  sent  ta 
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Aod  William  Cecil,  a  learned  and  prudent  man, — at   BOOK 
ime  prime  minister, — and  Nicolas  Wotton,  dean  of     ^^^ 
to  treat  for  peace,  who  were  ordered  to  confer  with     1560. 
indan,  and  the  bishop  of  Valence,  on  the  part  of  the 
I,  respecting  the  conditions ;    for  the  sovereigns  of 
^  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  their  dignity,  to  treat 
leir  subjects  on  a  footing  of  equality.     It  was  report- 
t  all  matters  of  dispute  were  nearly  adjusted  at  this 
fice,  and  that  a  parliament  was  to  be  held  in  the 
of  July. 

The  queen  dowager,  however,  ere  that  time,  worn  Qneen  re- 
sickness  and  grief,  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  ^*"^   *^*'* 
10th  of  June.     Her  death  affected  the  public  very 
ly ;  and  some  even  of  those  who  had  borne  arms 
her,  greatly  lamented  her ;  for  she  possessed  an  un* 
n  genius,  and  a  mind  strongly  inclined  to  justice,  and 
:ified  the  fiercest  clans  and  most  distant  islanders  by 
irage  and  wisdom.     Some  were  of  opinion,  that  had 
n  allowed  to  follow  her  own  disposition,  there  would 
sen  no  war  with  the  Scots,  for  she  accommodated 
so  well  to  their  manners,  that  all  would  have  been 
€ttled  without  force  ;  because,  although  she  had  the 
f  the  chief  ruler,  and  possessed  abilities  not  unwor 
t  elevated  situation,  she  seemed  only  to  wield  a  pre- 

sway,  and,  in  her  decisions  upon  affairs  of  impor* 
lepended  upon  directions  from  France,  as  from  an 

for  the  Guises,  whose  power  was  then  unbounded 
French  court,  marked  out  Scotland  as  the  private 
y  of  their  family,  and  were  the  occasion  of  their  sis- 
porting  with  more  severity  the  cause  of  popery,  than 
ber  suited  to  her  own  nature,  or  that  of  the  times, 
jhe  herself  often  confessed  ;  for  she  affirmed,  if  she 
1  her  own  will  in  the  government,  she  would  not  have 
ed  of  composing  all  differences  upon  equitable  terms. 
»tbers  thouo^ht  she  rather  sported  tliese  speeches  for 
e  of  popularity,  than  spoke  them  as  her  real  senti- 

neither  did  they  believe  that  she  uttered  them  with 
intion  only  of  averting  the  odium  and  blame  ofmale** 
(tration  from  herself;  but  that,  under  the  pretence 
ig  advice,  she  might  interpose  delays  until  she  could 
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BOOK   procure  foveign  assistance,  blunt  the  fiexoe  impetuosity  cjf 
^  ^     the  'Scots  by  yielding  to  it,  and  gain  time  for  allowing  their 
ld(H).     anger  to  cool;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  thought  thit 
their  voluntary  association  being  repeatedly  broken  up,  i 
would  not  be  easy  to  assemble  them  again  in  a  camp, 
they  were  men  who  served  without  pay,  and  were  not  under 
any  strict  military  discipline ;  and  they  considered  her  xoix 
faithfulness  .to  her  ))romises  as  a  certain  indication  of  th 
queen  regent's  hy}x>cri8y ;  for  she  would  not  wait  the 
of  a  truce,  as  prescribed  by  the  terms  she  had  signed,  I 
whenever  any  appearance  of  advantage  offered  itself  she 
sumed  the  war  at  her  pleasfure.     There  were  others  who 
imputed  the  blame  of  whatever  was  avaricious  or  cruel,  o 
had  been  attempted  by  fraud  and  falsehood,  to  the  counsel; 
lors  she  employed  in  managing  the  government ;  for  froi 
the  time  she  was  first  in  power,  she  had  constantly  bi 
French  counsellors  associated  with  her.     In  the  commi 
ment  of  her  rule,  all  her  measures  were  directed  by 
D'Osel,  the  French  king's  ambassador,  of  a  quick  and  fiei 
temper,  but  otherwise  an  honourable  man,  well  skilled  i 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  more  inclined  to  justice  tl 
devoted  to  the  Guises,  to  whom  was  joined  a  M.  Rubly, 
Parisian  lawyer,  whose  business  it  was  to  decide  legal 
putes,  should  any  occur.     He,  wishing  to  assimilate  evi 
thing  in  the  public  administration,  as  much  as  possiU 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  France,  as  if  that  had 
the  only  method  of  governing  a  people,  incurred  the  si 
cion  of  innovation ;  and  although,  perhaps,  the  accusatid 
was  common  to  him  with  others,  yet  he  bore  the  hatred  aloi 
These  two,    however,   committed   no   irremediable  erroci 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  three  leaders  in  their  different 
departments,    superintended    the   military   operations — the 
earl  Martigas,  of  the  Luxemburgh  family,  who  was  after* 
wards  duke  D'Estamps ;  La  Brosse,  whose  father  was  t 
knight,  and  he  himself  an  experienced  officer ;  and  the  hi-  i 
shop  of  Amiens,  attended  by  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
as  if  words,  not  arms,  were  to  decide  the  contest.    The 
counsels  of  all  these  three  tended  to  open  tyranny.     Mar- 
tigas advised  that  all  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Leitb 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword,  that  the  d^sohtiflo 
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tf  the  coantry,  and  the  want  of  necessary  supplies,  might  BOOK 
the  Scots  to  discontinue  the  siege ;  a  measure  by  which  ^^^' 
ij  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  poor  people,  chiefly  pa-  is^. 
woald  have  been  ruined,  and  no  advantage  have  ac- 
toned  to  the  besieged;  for  the  intercourse  by  sea  being  open 
the  English,  abundance  could  have  been  procured  from 
the  maritime  places  of  Scotland,  for  the  supply  of  the 
TSf  while  from  the  devastation  of  the  farms,  as  much 
;hief  would  have  been  done  the  papists,  as  the  reform- 
La  Brosse  thought  all  the  Scottish  nobility  should  be 
off  without  distinction,  and  a  thousand  French  cuiras- 
quartered  upon  their  estates,  to  keep  their  vassals  in 
ion.  This  project  being  divulged  by  some  intercept- 
fetters,  wonderfully  increased  the  hatred  already  enter- 
against  the  French  on  other  accounts.  The  bishop 
Amiens  proposed,  that  all  who  were  unfriendly  to  the 
ish  causey  or  whom  he  did  not  think  cordially  attached 
ibe  French,  should  be  seized,  and  without  any  trial,  put 
^feath ;  and  he  severely  blamed  the  French  soldiers,  for 
those  to  appear  openly,  and  with  impunity,  who 
enemies  to  their  king ;  particularly  one  whom  he  nam- 
William  Maitland,  a  young  learned  nobleman,  whom 
fbbbopf  because  he  could  not  refute  by  the  arguments 
Lthe  Sorbonne,  was  determined  to  silence  by  the  edge  of 
«word.  Him  he  upbraided  the  French  soldiers  for  suf- 
to  live,  and  advised  tliem  to  put  him  to  death  ;  which, 
Maitland  came  to  understand,  he  seized  the  first  op- 
rtonity  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  French,  and  join- 
\  the  Scottish  army. 
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Mary.^-Peace  •concluded — The  French  withdraw. — Acts  passed  for 
security  of  the  Reformed  Religion. — Disturbed  sbite  of  France.— ¥ 
4n8  II.  dies — Mary  visited  by  her  brother  James. — She  determines  U 
turn  to  Scotland — Authorises  her  brother  to  hold  a  parliament- 
passed  for  demolishing  monasteries. — ]^fary  arrives  at  Leith Eml 

to  Elizabeth  desiring  her  to  recognise  Mary  as  next  heir  to  the  Cron 
England. — Its  result — Mary  imprisons  the  Magistrates  of  Edinbmi 
She  offends  the  Reformers  by  celebrating  Mass  publicly. -^UnpopulK 
her  government — She  creates  her  brother  Earl  of  Moray. — Himtl 
censed  at  this. — ^Bothwell  plots  the  ruin  of  Moray.— Huntly  fiuk  ! 
attempt  to  assassinate  him. — Mary  sets  out  for  the  North. — Joins 

■eonspiracy  to  cut  oflf  her  brother. — Mary  offended  by  Hundy Take 

Castle  of  Inverness. — Huntly  failing  in  another  attempt  on  Moray*! 
gives  him  battle. — Is  defeated. — Taken  prisoner. — Dies.— His  son,, 
executed. — Earl  of  Lennox  returns  from  France — His  estates  restor 
His  son  Henry  Damly  arrives. — The  Queen  fixes  upon  him  for  her 
tend. — David  Riziio. — His  rapid  advancement  at  Court. — Moray  ei 
another  plot  against  his  life.-^Opinions  respecting  the  Queen*s  Ma 
with  Damly. — Elizabeth  tries  to  prevent  it — Damly  created  Du 
Rothsay. — Married  fo  the  Queen — They  are  proclaimed  King  and  Q 
— Several  of  the  Nobility  in  consequence  rebel. — They  are  forced  U 
refuge  in  England. — Mtfy's  avenion  to  Damly. — He  is  deprived  o 

share  in  the   Government,  and  Rizzio  substituted  in  his  place J 

ly  resolves  on  putting  him  to  death. — His  murder.— ^Nobles  return 
England. — ^Birtb  of  James  VL — Including  the  period  from  1500  to  II 

BOOK    '*  I^  ^  ^^^  ^^7^  ^^^  ^^^  death  of  the  regent,  a  trace 

>^VIi.    ing  concluded  for  a  short  time,  the  nobles  assembled  to 

"■""""""■  audience  to  ambassadors  who  had  arrived  from  Franoe 

Queen        England  to  negotiate  a  peace.     They  however,  could  c 

Mary.        nothing,  because  the  French,  who,  in  the  preceding  wu 

had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  plunder  from  the  places  in 

vicinity,  refused  to  depart,  unless   they  were   allows 

carry  their  baggage  along  with  them  untouched.     ¥( 

tbey  could  not  obtain  this,  they  recommenced  their  ai 
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more  fiercely  than  before,  but  not  with  equal  success.  At  BOOK 
last,  when  all  parties  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  could  no  ^^^^' 
longer  dissemble  their  desire  for  peace,  the  ambassadors  on  1560. 
each  side  had  another  conference.  What  chiefly  inclined 
them  to  peace  was : — The  French,  all  hope  of  assistance 
being  cut  ofi^  became  daily  more  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  as  their  present  supply  could  not  hold  out  long,  they 
were  nearly  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  English, 
tired  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege,  were  equally  in 
want  of  provisions  with  the  French,  and  as  desirous  to 
finish  the  war ;  and  the  Scots  who  served  without  pay,  be- 
ing with  difficulty  kept  together,  willingly  listened  to  pro- 
posals for  peace.  Thus,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
whole,  on  the  8th  of  July,  A.  D.  1560,  peace  was  proclaim- 
ed on  these  conditions  : — That  the  French  should  embark  peaee 
within  twenty  days  with  all  their  baggage,  and,  as  at  pre-  ^^^^ 
sent  they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  carry  away 
their  whole  multitude,  that  they  should  hire  as  many  as 
were  necessary  from  tlie  English,  leaving  hostages  till  the 
return  of  the  vessels ;  that  Leith  should  be  restored  to  the 
Scots,  and  its  walls  destroyed  ;  that  the  fortifications  lately 
erected  by  the  French  at  Dunbar  should  be  razed ;  that, 
on  these  conditions  being  fulfilled  as  agreed  upon,  the  Eng- 
lish should  immediately  withdraw  their  forces ;  that  Mary, 
queen  of  the  Scots  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband 
Francis,  should  grant  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  had  done  or  attempted,  from  the  10th  of  March, 
A.  D.  1559,  until  the  1st  of  August  1560 ;  which  act  to  be 
ratified  in  the  next  Scottish  parliament  summoned  for  the 
month  of  August,  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  should  give 
their  consent  to  its  being  then  holden  ;  that  sixty  French- 
men should  keep  possession  of  the  island  of  Inchkeith  and 
the  castle  of  Dunbar,  that  the  queen  might  not  appear  to 
be  wholly  dispossessed  of  her  kingdom. 

. .   II.  After  the  departure  of  the  foreign  soldiers  there  was  E^tmc, 
the  greatest  tranquillity  till  the  return  of  the  queen.     A  p«»»  ■«" 
meeting  of  the  estates  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  purity  of 
chiefly  occupied  in  providing  for  the  promotion  of  the  re- t'»«'*|<f™* 
fcrmed  religion ;  and  the  acts  passed  for  this  purpose  were 
sent  to   France,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  queen;  rather, 

TOL.  II.  3  c 
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BOOR  however,  to  discover  her  inclination,  than  from  any  expec- 
^  **•  tation  of  obtaining  her  consent  Ambassadors  were  also  sent 
l^llQ^  to  England,  to  thank  Elizabeth  for  the  assistance  so  oppor- 
tunely afforded.  Not  long  after.  Sir  James  Sandilands,  a 
knight  of  Rhodes,  and  hitherto  free  from  the  discords  of  the 
factions,  went  to  the  French  court  to  excuse  the  preceding 
transactions  to  the  sovereigns,  sooth  any  irritation  remaining 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  endeavour,  by  every  method 
possible,  to  secure  the  peace ;  but  he  arrived  in  very  turbu* 
lent  times,  for  the  Guises,  who  were  then  all  powerful  ia 
France,  after  they  perceived  that  flatteries  and  threats  were 
Diltarbtd  of  little  avail,  endeavoured  by  violence  and  arms  to  subdue 
Jtate  of  jjjg  adverse  faction;  and  as  they  could  not  discover  any  crime 
in  those  of  the  opposite  religion,  they  accused  them  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  the  kingdom.  Already  the  king  of  Navarre 
had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  his 
brother,  the  prince  of  Conde,  sentenced  to  death.  Annas, 
duke  of  Montmoi*ency,  and  his  sister's  two  sons,  Caspar 
and  Francis  Coligny,  and  her  relation,  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Chartres,  were  destined  for  destruction ;  and,  besides 
these,  above  ten  thousand  were  marked  down  on  the  roll  of 
criminals,  and  every  method  of  terrifying  the  protestants  re- 
sorted to.  The  city  of  Orleans  was  filled  with  foot  sol* 
diers ;  in  the  country,  parties  of  horse  were  stationed  every- 
where, and  all  public  roads  obstructed  by  their  patroles. 
In  the  courts,  sentence  was  passed  by  a  few,  on  the  lives, 
fortunes,  and  characters  of  the  most  honourable  men.  AU 
the  steeples  of  the  churches,  and  the  towers  around  the 
walls,  htfd  their  windows  built  up  and  their  doors  fortified, 
ready  to  be  used  as  prisons.  The  criminal  judges  were  as* 
sembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  manner 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  thus  arranged  :— -As  soon 
as  the  river  Loire  became  navigable,  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice,  the  king  should  withdraw  himself  to  Chinon,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Vienne,  in  Poictou ;  the  Guises,  with  a 
few  of  the  royal  counsellors,  of  whom  they  themselves  werft 
the  chief,  should  order  the  execution. 

III.  While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  Snidi* 
lands  arrived  at  court,  not  so  much  humbly  to  entreat  par* 
don  for  the  past  transactions,  m  to  exculpate  his  ooontrT* 
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inen,  by  attributing  the  causes  of  the  late  disturbances  to  BOOK 
*he  French.     The  Guises  haughtily  received  the  knight,     ^^VfL 
And  reproved  him  with  great  harshness  ;  because  he,  a  man     IMO. 
devoted  to  a  holy  military  order,  should  have  undertaken 
^o  carry  the  messages  of  rebels,  in  favour  of  an  execrable 
'heresy,  which,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  all  nations, 
'^•d  lately  been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Trent     Nor 
^^uld  they  sufficiently  admire,  not  the  folly,  but  the  madness 
^f  the  Scots,  who,  few  in  number,  and  at  variance  among 
^emselves,  destitute  of  warlike  stores,    and   especially  of 
Aoney,  should  voluntarily  affront  so  powerful  a  king,  at  rest 
'''Oin  all  external  hostilities. 

XV.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  noise  and  threatenings  of  their  Frmndi  ii. 
'**^f  the  king  suddenly  fell  sick,  and  the  ambassador  was  q^^^  ^' 
dismissed  without  an  answer.     A  messenger  however,  over-  Marypditt. 
^Ook  him  at  Paris  with  accounts  of  the  king's  death,  whence 
■>e  hastened  to  return  home,  with  higher  expectations  than 
h^  had  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey. 
"^he  intelligence  of  the  king's  death  enlivened  the  spirits 
^f    the  Scots,  who  had  been  depressed  with  anxiety  respect- 
^^S  their  own  perilous  situation,  as  much  as  it  filled  all 
'ranee  with  factions,  and  spread  the  poison  of  domestic  se« 
dit.ions.     James,  the  queen's   brother,  now  that  Scotland  Her  bro. 
^SLs  wholly  freed  from  French  domination  by  the  death  of  ^•^•J^^ 
Pvmicis,  hastened  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  queen,  who,  pdn  to  Her 
•^Pon  the  loss  of  her  husband,  had  gone  to  Lorraine  with  "^ '''**»<*• 
Qer  uncle;  either  seeking  to  indulge  her  grief  in  secret, 
^9  from  a  spirit  of  female  envy,  that  she  might  be  at  a  dis- 
^^■^ce  from  her  mother-in-law,  who,  through  the  indolence 
^^  Anthony  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  had  by  degrees,  as- 
'^nied  the  administration    of  the  whole  kingdom  herself. 
*-  here  her  brother  James,  who  had  made  a  temporary  ar- 
'^^^gement  of  afiairs  in  Scotland,  found  her,  and  after  many 
^^iversations   respecting  the  subject,   the  queen  informed 
^'^  that  she  intended  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  fixed  the 
*y  on  which  she  desired  her  subjects  to  expect  her.     Her 
"*^clesj  likewise,  were  very  urgent  for  this  measure.     Before 
j^**ies*  arrival,  the  future  conduct  of  the  queen  had  been 
^^  Subject  of  much  discussion ;  many  urged  the   danger 
^he  voyage,  especially  as  the  queen  of  England  was  not 
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friendly;  then  the  barbarous  and  turbulent  race  among 
whom  she  would  arrive,  who  did  not  obey  even  the  govern - 
raent  of  men  willingly — ^the  recent  examples  which  she  had 
of  her  father,  and  her  mother,  whom,  when  they  dared  not, 
or  could  not  openly  overturn,  they  by  various  methods  re- 
duced to  despair — and  represented  the  constant  danger  to 
which,  by  going  among  such  a  people,  she  would  expose 
her  honour  or  her  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contend- 
ed by  those  acquainted  with  Scottish  affairs,  that  the  blame 
of  seditions  more  frequently  belonged  to  the  kings  than  to 
the  people,  and  originated  from  this — they  endeavoured  to 
reduce  a  kingdom,  which,  from  the  earliest  times  had  al- 
ways been  governed  according  to  laws,  to  an  unlimited  and 
lawless  despotism,  and  this  a  nation  more  warlike  than  rich 
could  not  endure ;  but  all  their  kings  who  had  not  attempt* 
ed  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people,  were  not  only  safe 
from  private  feuds  and  popular  tumults,  but  happy  in  the 
affections  of  their  subjects;  had  reigned  unconquered  by 
their  enemies,  and  renowned  among  foreign  nations ;  but  at 
present,  the  most  effectual,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  com- 
pose the  country,  was  to  attempt  no  change  in  the  state  of 
religion,  as  then  established. 

v.  These  were  the  public  debates ;  but  among  their  con- 
fidential friends  there  were  other  more  powerful  causes. 
The  queen's  uncles,  who,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
France,  cherished  great  rather  than  honourable  hopes, 
thought  that  princess  would  be  more  in  their  power  when 
absent,  than  if  she  remained  in  France ;  and  that  the  hope 
of  a  marriage  with  her  being  held  out  to  the  neighbouring 
kings,  would  procure  them  many  allies,  whose  assistance 
would  be  of  service.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  their  own  fac- 
tion would  preside  over  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land. With  these  the  wishes  of  the  queen  agreed,  who  had 
determined  at  all  events,  to  return  to  her  own  country ;  for 
her  husband  being  dead,  and  her  mother-in-law,  who  man- 
aged the  government,  estranged,  she  perceived  she  would 
be  neglected  at  court ;  and  although  she  had  not  l>een  long 
accustomed  to  reign,  yet  a  high  spirited  princess,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  could  not  brook  being  reduced  to  privacy, 
and  she  preferred  domvmoTv  \t\  a  moderate  kingdom,  rather 
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ank  in  one  more  powerful  without  it.     Nor  could  she     BOOK 
;  that  her  situation  would  be  much  more  honourable,     *^^ 


»wer  of  the  Guises  being  weakened  by  the  first  attack  I56a 
adverse  party.  The  exhortations  and  promises  too, 
brother  James,  who  assured  her  she  would  find  all 
iQ  at  home,  had  no  small  influence  upon  her  decision ; 
ally  as  be  was  one  on  whose  fidelity  she  could  with 
most  confidence  rely ;  her  brother  by  nature,  and  who 
his  youth,  had  managed  the  greatest  affairs  with  the 
St  fortitude  and  success,  and  had  procured  for  himself 
;lory  and  {K>wer. 

While  the  queen  was  occupied  in  these  matters, 
I  a  senator  of  Bourdeaux,  who  had  been  sent  as  am- 
lor  to  Scotland,  arrived  there  a  little  after  the  disso- 
t  of  the  parliament,  but  his  recognition  was  referred  to 
ext  meeting,  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  21st  of  May  ; 
I9  however,  did  not  sit  on  that  day — although  a  great 
cr  of  the  nobles  assembled — because  the  pleasure  of 
oeen  was  yet  unknown.  In  the  mean  time  James  Herbro- 
t  returned  from  France,  and  brouccht  a  commission  ^^'  "* , 

^  turns  ftnd 

the  queen  for  holding  the  parliament,  and  passing  holds  a  par- 
acts  as  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  The  ^"^^^l' 
;h  ambassador  was  then  admitted  to  an  audience. 
objects  of  his  embassy  were : — That  the  ancient  league 
France  should  be  renewed,  and  the  new  one  with 
ind  dissolved ;  that  the  priests  should  be  replaced  in 
situations,  and  their  revenues,  which  had  been  seques- 
»  restored.  To  these  demands  it  was  replied : — That 
regard  to  the  ancienc  league  with  France,  they  were 
^nscious  of  having  violated  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had 
many  times  neglected  by  the  French,  especially  very 
,  by  their  fighting  against  the  liberty,  and  endeavour- 
>  reduce  to  humiliating  slavery,  their  unoffending  an- 
ally. The  treaty  with  England  they  could  not  dis- 
without  being  considered  as  the  most  ungrateful 
bes,  who  repaid  the  greatest  favour  by  the  most  grie- 
injustice,  and  who  conspired  against  the  welfare  of 
reservers  of  their  own  liberty ;  and  with  regard  to 
ettoration  of  the  priesthood,  Uiey  neither  acknowledge 
e  order,  nor  the  use  of  those  whom  he  called  priests* 


net. 
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BOOK     In  the  same  parliament  an  act  was  passed  for  demolisbiq 
^^^    all  the  monasteries,  and  proper  persons  were  sent  imnM 
15S1.     diately  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  c^ry  the  enactmefl 
Act  passed  jj^^^  execution. 

for  demo* 

lishing  VII.  Every  thing  being  prepared  in  France  for  the  queeff! 

monatte.  departure,  those  whom  she  most  confidentially  consnital 
advised  her  to  dissemble  for  the  present,  in  whatever  regard 
ed  religion,  although  there  were  some  whose  rash  couiud 
urged  instant  extremity  ;  in  particular,  Dury,  abbot  of  Da 
fermline,  and  John  Sinclair,  lately  appointed  bishop  i 
Brechin,  to  which  she  was  both  naturally,  and  by  the  poj 
suasion  of  her  relations,  so  much  inclined,  that  threatenhd 
^  sometimes  unwittingly  escaped  her,  which  being  noticed^ 

Mary^iun*  court,  were  circulated  among  the  people ;  she  even  boastj 
•^'^•[l^  openly  among  her  familiar  attendants,  that  she  would  ill 
■ioni.  tate  the  example  of  her  cousin,  Mary  of  England.  Indcfl 
the  whole  of  her  designs  tended  to  encourage  for  the  preti 
the  partisans  of  her  own  faction,  and  gradually  depress  u 
adherents  of  the  opposite,  till  her  power  was  establidil 
and  then  she  might  safely  declare  her  own  sentiments ;  U 
this  scheme  did  not  seem  so  very  difficult,  as  the  coundU 
Trent  having  lately  begun  their  deliberations,  under  the  pi4 
tence  indeed,  of  restoring  the  degenerate  manners  of  d 
church,  but  in  fact,  for  exterminating  the  professors  of  fi 
gospel ;  which  was  afterward  declared  by  the  decree  of  d 
more  secret  council.*  Besides,  her  uncles  strongly  aninM 
ed  the  queen,  by  showing  her  the  strength  of  the  papal  ft 
Mon,  whose  chief,  Francis,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  GaiM 
was  appointed  to  be,  by  the  decree  of  the  council.  In  d 
meanwhile,  Charles,  the  cardinal,  who,  amid  so  many  pal 
lie  cares,  was  not  inattentive  to  private  advantage,  adi^ 


*  The  council  of  Trent  was  assembled  by  Paul  IIL  in  1646  and 
by  twenty-five  sessions  till  the  year  1593,  under  Julius  ill.  and  Piut  IV. 
order  to  correct,  illustrate,  and  fix  with  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  diM 
to  restore  the  vigour  of  its  discipline,  and  to  reform  the  lives  of  its  ministc 
The  decrees  of  this  council,  together  with  the  creed  of  pope  Pios  IV.  coob 
a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Tbcae  decrees  m 
subscribed  by  255  clergymen,  consisting  of  4  legates,  2  other  cardinals,  3  | 
triarchs,  25  archbishops,  168  bishops,  besides  inferior  clergy.  Of  these  I 
cane  f^om  Italy ;  of  course  the  council  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  I 
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le  queen  to  leave  with  bim  her  royal  furniture  and  cost*   BOO(t 
trdrobe,  as  she  was  about  to  pass,  as  it  were,  into  ano-    XVIL 
world,  until  she  ascertained  the  issue  of  her  voyage.     ]56i. 
jr,  who  well  knew  the  disposition  of  the  man,  understood 
tiint,  and  replied,  when  she  ventured  upon  danger,  she 
not  see  why  she  should  take  greater  care  of  her  wealth, 
of  her  person. 

III.  When  the  previous  arrangements  were  all  settled, 
he\  was  despatched  to  England  to  sound  the  disposition 
lisabeth ;  and,  having  been  honourably  received  by  the 
[Ush  soyereign,  was  instantly  sent  back  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  to  inform  her,  if  she  wished  to  pass  through  Eng- 
9  she  would  experience  every  kindness  she  could  expect 
i  a  relation,  or  an  ally,  who  would  esteem  her  visit  as 
greatest  favour,  and  would  consider  her  declining  an  in- 
iew,  as  an  affront.  The  queen  of  England  besides,  fit^ 
oat  a  large  fleet  under  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pirates, 
:h  some  supposed  was  intended  to  intercept  the  queen 
le  Scots,  if  she  endeavoured  to  pass  in  opposition  to  her 
»  They  took  one  vessel  in  which  the  earl  of  Eglinton 
jAj  whom  they  brought  to  London,  but  soon  liberated, 
whatever  was  the  design  in  preparing  the  fleet,  if  hos- 
it  was  fortunately  prevented ;  for  the  French  gallies,  af-  She  arriyei 
diey  sailed,  were  for  some  days  enveloped  in  a  fog,  which  **  ^*^' 
oealed  their  motions  till  they  reached  Scotland,  on  the 
i  day  of  August. 

c.  At  the  news  of  the  queen's  arrival,  the  nobility  flock- 
liom  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  partly  to  see  the 
IT,  and  partly  to  congratulate  her  majesty  on  her  re- 
h— some  to  represent  their  services  to  her  during  her  ab- 
M^  and  claim  her  favour,  or  to  prevent  the  calumnies  of 
r  enemies ;  and  not  a  few,  that  from  the  commencement 
be  new  reign,  they  might  judge  of  their  future  prospects, 
iaiated  by  these  various  motives,  all  equally  desired  to 
their  queen,  who  had  come  so  unexpectedly  among  them, 
r.  auch  vicissitude  of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune. 
eg  amid  the  storms  of  war,  she  was  deprived  of  her  father 
bJH  six  days  after  her  birth ;  she  was  educated,  indeed, 
BfitQjf  by  her  mother,  an  accomplished  princess,  but  left 
d  domestic  seditions  and  foreign  wars,  a  prey  to  the 
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BOOK  Strongest,  and  before  she  could  be  sensible  of  her  misfcx^ 
tune,  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  hazards  of  chance; 
1661.  next,  leaving  her  country  as  if  sent  into  banishment,  she  wh 
preserved  with  difficulty  from  the  arms  of  enemies,  and  tin 
fury  of  the  waves.  There,  exalted  by  an  illustrious  maf 
riage,  fortune  smiled  upon  her  for  a  little;  but  it  was  onlyi 
transient  glimpse  of  joy,  for  her  mother  and  husband  cutol 
she  was  now  left  to  sorrow  and  widowhood : — ^her  new  kinj 
dom  gone,  and  her  ancient  inheritance  uncertain.  Butbi 
sides  the  interest  excited  by  the  varied  perils  of  her  lot,  si 
was  recommended  by  her  exquisite  loveliness  of  form,  h 
blooming  vigour  of  youth,  and  her  elegant  genius,  which 
courtly  education  had  either  increased,  or  at  least  renden 
more  engaging,  by  a  specious  colouring  of  virtue.  This  i 
.deed  was  not  real;  but  presenting  a  certain  semblance 
courtesy,  which  produced  a  studied  anxiety  to  please,  tb 
.weakened  the  effect  of  her  native  affabihty,  and  which  den 
ening  the  seeds  of  virtue  by  the  witchery  of  pleasure,  pr 
vented  the  fruit  from  ever  arriving  at  perfection.  The 
accomplishments,  though  they  were  agreeable  to  the  vulgi 
did  not  deceive  the  discerning;  but  she  being  of  an  age  j 
tender  and  pliable,  they  thought  experience  would  ean 
correct  her  failings. 

x.  Amid  the  rejoicings  on  the  queen's  return,  there  oca 
red  an  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  but  which  deeply  afleeti 
the  minds  of  both  factions.  The  queen  had  agreed  wi 
the  nobility,  that  she  would  change  nothing  in  the  then  ita 
of  religion ;  only  she  and  her  own  family  should  be  permi 
ted  mass  privately.  While  the  preparations  for  celebratii 
the  ceremony  were  carrying  through  the  court  to  the  chap 
some  one  of  the  crowd  which  had  collected,  seized  and  brol 
the  wax  candles ;  and  had  not  some  of  the  more  moden 
interfered,  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  would  have  been  ci 
down  and  destroyed.  This  affray  soon  became  the  gener 
topic  of  conversation ;  some  blaming  the  outrage  as  too  m 
dacious,  others  pronouncing  the  conduct  of  the  servants  i 
attempt  to  try  how  much  the  patience  of  the  people  woo 
bear ;  and  some  even  exclaiming,  tliat  the  punishment  d 
nounced  in  the  sacred  writings  against  idolaters,  ought  to ' 
inflicted  on  the  priests ;  but  this  commotion  was  crushed 
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the  beginning,  by  James,  the  queen's  brother,  to  the  great,  BOOK 
but  secret  vexation  of  George  Gordon,  [earl  of  Huntly,]  ^^^ 


who  seized   every  opportunity    of  creating    disturbance.      1561« 
Thbking  on  this  occasion  to  display  his  loyalty,  he  went  to 
die  queen's  uncles,  who  were  still  in  the  country,  and  promis- 
ed them  that  he  would  bring  back  to  the  ancient  religion, 
the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  Dunkeld ;  but  as  they  doubt • 
ed  his  ability,— having  heard  many  disadvantageous  reports 
lespecting  htm, — and  being  afraid  he  would  only  excite  a 
i  fresh  disturbance  without  producing  any  advantage,    they 
ecNnmunicated  his  proposal  to  James,  tlie  queen's  brother. 
XI.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  sending  the 
Rench  who  had  courteously  accompanied  the  queen,  ho- 
nourably away,  and  in  balls  and  entertainments.     One  of  her 
uncles^  the  marquis  D'Elboeuf,  only  remained.     During  this  Haitland 
period,  William  Maitland,  the  younger,  was  sent  ambassa-  JJJbaMy  m 
dor  to  England,  to  compliment, — as  is  the  custom, — the  Kngl>nd. 
qaeen  of  that  country,  in  the  name  of  his  own  sovereign; 
md  to  inform  her  how  highly  his  royal  mistress  regarded 
Iber  majesty,  and  how  greatly  she  desired  to  preserve  terms 
of  peace  and  concord  with  her  sister.     He  also  carried  with 
bim  despatches  from  the  Scottish  nobility  to  Elizabeth,  filled 
with  expressions  of  affection  and  gratitude  for  her  former 
good  offices.     But  they  particularly  requested  her  to  show 
kindness  and  courtesy,  both  in  public  and  private  towards 
Aeir  queen,  that  the  friendship  so  frankly  begun,  might  not 
boly  be  preserved  by  good  offices,  but  if  possible,  be  daily 
knit  closer ;  and  they  on  their  part,  would  omit  no  oppor* 
lonity  of  evincing  their  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  preserva- 
fion  of  perpetual  amity  between  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
There  was  one  certain  way  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  ancient  Hit  d». 
immosity,  and  destroy  the  source  of  discord  for  the  future,  qJIJjfn 
If  the  queen  of  England  would  procure  an  act  of  parliament,  EUabedb 
ind' confirm  it  by  her  own  authority,  declaring  the  queen  of 
Scots  the  lawful  heir  to  the  English  crown,  next  to  her- 
idf  and  her  children,  if  she  should  bear  any.     After  the 
imbassador  had  advanced  many  arguments  to  show  how 
'  citable  such  an  act  would  be,  and  of  how  much  advan<» 
^^  to  all  Britain,  he  added,  that  no  one  ought  to  show 
l^ter  diligence  and  anxiety  than  herself,  in  settling  itm 

VOL.  IJ.  8  D 
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BOOK  point,  as  she  was  her  nearest  relation,  and  such  a  deda 
XVIL  ration  the  Scottish  queen  expected  from  her  affection  am 
1561.     kindness. 

Her  reply.  XII.  To  which  the  English  queen  replied  :  I  expected  i 
very  different  embassy  From  your  queen,  and  I  wonder  tha 
she  has  forgotten  what,  after  a  long  contention,  she  promises 
before  her  departure  from  France — to  ratify  the  treaty  en 
tered  into  at  Leith,  which  she  positively  promised  to  do,  a 
soon  as  she  arrived  in  her  own  country.  I  have  been  lon( 
enough  satisfied  with  words,  it  is  now  time,  if  she  have  ani 
sense  of  her  own  dignity,  that  her  actions  correspond  witl 
her  kind  professions. 

XIII.  In  answer,  Maitland  said,  that  he  had  been  sent  bj 
his  qiieen  on  this  mission,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  be 
fore  she  had  attended  to  any  public  business ;  having  beei 
so  much  occupied  in  receiving  her  nobles,  the  most  of  whui. 
she  had  never  seen  before,  and  who  came  then  for  the  fira 
time  to  pay  her  obeisance ;  that  she  was,  above  all,  engag 

Their  fur.  ed  in  endeavouring  to  settle  the  state  of  religion,  and  h(^ 
^eroon-  difficult  and  troublesome  that  was,  she  herself  well  knev* 
from  all  which,  he  added,  your  majesty  will  easily  percei*^ 
that,  before  my  departure,  the  queen  of  Scots  bad  not 
spare  moment,  nor  had  she  yet  called  to  her  council  mc 
qualified  to  advise  her  in  these  important  subjects ;  becaim 
those  noblemen,  who  dwelt  in  the  northern  extremities 
the  kingdom,  had  not  arrived  at  the  court  before  my  depo 
ture,  without  whose  opinion,  she  neither  could  nor  oug^' 
to  finish  a  business  of  such  pilblic  concern.  Elizabeth  tk^ 
asked  with  some  warmth  i — What  necessity  has  your  qne^ 
for  consulting  about  whether  she  shall  ratify  that  which  si 
has  bound  herself  by  her  signature  and  seal  to  ratify  ? 
cannot  answer  that  question,  said  Maitland,  having  recel 
ed  no  instructions  on  the  subject,  nor  did  our  queen  exp^ 
that  any  would  now  be  demanded  of  me ;  and  your  maje^ 
may  easily  conceive  what  justifiable  reasons  she  has  for  a  ^ 
lay  at  present 

XIV.  After  some  other  desultory  conversation  on  the  stf 
ject,  the  queen  returned  to  the  most  important  point  of  d 
whole  business.  I  have  particularly  noticed,  said  she,  wis 
yoQ  have  declared  verbally  in  the  name  of  your  queen,  m^ 
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urged  in  seconding  the  request  of  the  nobles ;  you  have  re-  .  BOOK 
minded  me  that  she  being  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the    ^^^^ 
kings  of  England,  I  am  naturally  bound  by  that  tie  to  love      1661. 
her  as  my  nearest  relation,  a  fact  which  I  neither  can  nor 
wish  to  deny.  I  have  shown  openly  to  the  whole  world,  in  all 
my  actions,  that  I  never  attempted  any  thing  against  her 
•afety,  or  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom ;  and  they  who 
ve  acquainted  with  my  most  intimate  thoughts  and  feelings, 
M'e  sensible  that,  even  when  your  queen  gave  me  the  most 
"Justifiable  cause  of  offence,  by  usurping  my  arms,  and  lay* 
iog  claim  to  my  kingdom,  nothing  could  ever  induce  me  to 
believe  but  that  these  grounds  of  animosity  originated  with 
^^hers,  and  not  with  her.     But,  however  these  things  may 
be»  I  hope  she  would  not  deprive  me  of  my  sceptre  while 
'  live,  nor  prevent  my  children,  if  I  should  happen  to  have 
^y»  from  succeeding ;  and  if,  in  the  mean  time,  any  casu- 
^^  should  hi^pen  to  me,  she  will  not  find  that  I  have  done 
•^y    thing  which  can  either  hurt  or  weaken  in  the  least, 
whutever  right  she  may  choose  to  assert  to  the  English 
^''one.     What  that  right  is,  I  have  never  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  inquire,  nor  am  I  inclined  very  rigidly  to  call  it 
^  question ;  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  concerned  to  get 
M>i3    subject  decided  by  the  judges.     But  if  your  queen's 
^ini  be  just,  this  she  may  assuredly  expect  from  me,  that  I 
•nail  do  nothing  to  injure  it;  and  God  is  my  witness,  that 
*  It^^ow  no  one,  next  to  myself,  that  I  would  prefer  before 
"*■*>  or  if  the  succession  were  disputed,  could  possibly  ex- 
.clttde  hen     You  know  who  are  the  competitors.      With 
•^"^t  wealth,  or  trusting  to  what  forces,  could  such  wretches 
•'^xnpt  so  great  an  enterprise  ?    Then,  after  some  short  ob- 
^^'V^ations  upon  these  persons,  this  at  last  was  the  conclu- 
•"^*^  : — That  respecting  so  grave  and  weighty  a  subject,  now 
^^      the  first  time  seriously  agitated,  it  was  necessary  she 
•h^^^ld  have  longer  time  to  consider  it.     A  few  days  after, 
*^^ing  again  sent  for  the  ambassador,  she  said,  she  wonder- 
^^    exceedingly  what  the  nobles  intended  by  making  such  a 
"^•^and  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  their  queen,  espe- 
^*^lly  when  they  knew  the  cause  of  the  former  offence  was 
-^^^  removed.     But  what  did  they  demand  ?    That  I,  after 
^  ^^^  so  seriously  injured,  should  gratify  her  without  any 
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BOOK  satisfaction  having  been  given  me.  How  little  different 
^^l^-  is  this  demand  from  a  threat  ?  If  they  persist  in  it,  I  de- 
1A6U     sire  them  to  know  that  I  am  not  more  destitute  than  thcj 

of  strength  at  home,  and  allies  abroad,  who  will  defend  mj 

right. 

XV.  To  this  he  replied : — He»  from  the  beginning,  had 
shown  clearly  that  the  nobles  had  opened  up  this  way  to  pub- 
lic concord,  partly  induced  by  the  duty  they  owed  their 
queen,  to  provide  for  preserving  her  security,  and  increas- 
ing her  dignity ;  and  partly  by  an  anxiety  to  establish  the 
public  peace,  and  strengthen  the  friendship  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  they  have  treated  more  openly  with  your  ma- 
jesty than  with  any  other  prince,  not  only  because  they  have 
experienced  your  remarkable  kindness  towards  them,  hot 
even  on  consideration  of  their  own  safety ;  for  they  knev 
their  lives  and  fortunes  must  be  put  to  hazard,  if  any  one 
should  oppose  the  right  of  their  queen,  or  if  any  warlike  com- 
motion should  arise  in  these  kingdoms  on  that  accouDt 
Wherefore,  they  ought  not  to  appear  as  if  they  entertained 
any  design  injurious  to  your  majesty,  who  desire,  that  all 
grounds  of  discord  being  removed,  a  firm  and  solid  peace 
may  be  established. 

XVI.  Had  I  ever,  answered  she,  attempted  any  thing  which 
would  have  lessened  the  claim  of  your  queen,  then  there 
might  have  been  just  cause  to  require  that  what  was  wrong 
should  be  corrected ;  but  this  demand  that,  while  alive,  I 
should  place  my  grave-clothes  constantly  before  my  eyes,  is 
unexampled,  nothing  like  it  was  ever  asked  of  any  prince 
before ;  yet  I  take  in  good  part  the  design  of  your  nobles 
in  asking  it,  and  the  more  so,  because  I  perceive  in  this 
their  desire  to  honour  their  queen,  and  promote  her  digni- 
ty. Nor  do  I  less  commend  their  prudence,  which  would 
provide  for  their  own  security,  and  spare  the  effusion  rf 
Christian  blood,  which  I  confess  could  not  be  avoided, 
should  any  faction  arise  to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom.  But 
what  such  faction  can  there  be,  or  to  what  strength  could 
they  trust?  However,  passing  this,  suppose  I  were  of  my 
own  accord  inclined  to  grant  what  they  require,  do  thej 
think  I  would  do  it  sooner  to  satisfy  the  wish^  of  tbeno- 
bles»  than  to  gratify  the  inclinations  of  their  queen  ?    Then 
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re  beiides  many  other  considerations  which  disincline  me  to  BOOK 
bis  tnmsaction.  First,  I  am  aware  how  dangerous  it  is  to  ^^'• 
imcB  this  string,  and  it  has  always  appeared  proper  to  me  to  isei. 
bstain  from  whatever  could  tend  to  bring  the  right  of  succes- 
lion  into  dispute ;  for  there  has  already  been  so  much  con- 
roversy  and  debate  about  legal  marriage,  about  bastards 
od  legitimate  children— each,  according  to  his  inclination, 
littering,  some  one  party,  and  some  another — that,  on  ac- 
ioont  of  these  disputations,  I  have  myself  hitherto  delayed 
otering  into  the  matrimonial  state.  Once,  when  I  publicly 
iooepted  the  crown,  I  married  myself  to  this  kingdom,  as  a 
iledge  of  which,  behold  the  ring  I  constantly  wear ;  with 
cgard  to  any  other  marriage,  however  that  may  be,  I  am 
tetermined,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  be  queen  of  England, 
When  I  am  dead,  let  whoever  has  the  best  right  succeed 
M;  and  if  that  belong  to  your  queen,  I  shall  in  the  mean 
be  do  nothing  to  obstruct  it ;  but  if  any  other  have  a  su- 
lerior  claim,  it  is  unjust  to  demand  that  I  should  openly  in- 
ure it  If  there  be  any  law  against  your  queen's  succes- 
icm,  lam  ignorant  of  it,  nor  shall  I  willingly  inquire  too 
ilrictly  into  the  matter ;  but  if  any  such  exist,  I,  when  I  as- 
leended  the  throne,  swore  to  my  subjects,  that  I  would  not 
iaoge  their  laws.  Now  with  regard  to  your  second  as- 
VBinption,  that  a  declaration  with  regard  to  the  succession, 
Wd  bind  our  friendship  more  closely,  I  am  afraid  it  would 
"•ther  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.  Can  you  believe  that  I 
VOQld  willingly  have  my  funeral  robes  constantly  before  my 
Jes?  Kings  have  frequently  this  peculiarity,  that  they  dis- 
ite  even  their  children  who  are  to  succeed  them  by  right. 
^^t  distaste  had  Charles  VII.  of  France  towards  Louis 
^I.?  And  he  again  to  Charles  VIII.  ?  Of  late  how  did 
>tacis  hate  Henry  ?  It  is  therefore  likely  I  might  become 
^erse  to  my  relation,  if  she  were  once  declared  my  heir, 
I  the  same  manner  that  Charles  VI L  became  disgusted 
Uh  Louis  XI.  To  this  is  added,  and  what  possesses  the 
^test  weight  with  me, 

^vii.  I  know  the  inconstancy  of  this  people.  I  have 
^own  how  tired  they  are  of  a  present  government,  and  how 
Nftnly  they  would  turn  their  eyes  towards  next  successors. 
Vmow  it  is  natural  for  many,  as  they  say,  lo  adore  the  ria- 
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BOOK  ing>  nither  than  the  setting  sun.  But,  to  pass  over  other  i 
^^^^'  amples,  I  huve  learned  this  from  my  own  times :— -Wheni 
15S1.  sbter  Mary  reigned,  how  ardently  did  many  desire  trf  i 
me  seated  upon  her  throne,  how  solicitous  in  advancing  i 
interest;  nor  am  I  ignorant  what  perils  some  men  wo 
have  encountered  to  have  accomplished  their  design,  if 
will  had  kept  pace  with  their  desires ;  but  now  perhaps 
same  persons  have  not  the  same  affection  for  me;  like 
boy  whd,  when  asleep,  rejoices  over  an  apple  that  he  ! 
had  offered  to  him  in  a  dream,  but  in  the  morning  wl 
he  awakes,  and  perceives  his  disappointment  his  joy  is  to 
ed  into  tears ;  so  it  is  with  those ;  when  I  was  plain  £11 
beth,  they  attended  me  with  the  greater  affection,  and  if 
chance  I  looked  pleasantly  upon  any  of  them,  immedial 
he  thought  with  himself,  as  soon  as  I  ascended  the  thrc 
I  would  reward  him,  rather  according  to  his  desire,  tl 
the  services  he  had  done  me ;  but  now  when  the  event 
not  answered  his  expectation,  there  are  many  who  would 
sire  a  change,  on  the  chance  of  bettering  their  fortune, 
no  wealth  of  a  prince,  however  great,  is  capable  of  sati 
ing  the  insatiable  avarice  of  men ;  but  if  the  affectioni 
my  subjects  have  grown  weaker,  and  their  inclinad 
changed,  because  I  am  moderate  in  bestowing  largesses, 
from  any  other  trivial  cause,  what  might  I  not  exped 
these  discontented  subjects,  were  a  certain  successor  to 
throne  appointed,  to  whom,  upon  every  disgust,  they  mi 
resort,  and  to  whom,  when  irritated,  they  might  cs 
their  every  complaint  ?  To  what  danger  would  1  then 
pose  myself,  do  you  think,  with  so  powerful  and  nea 
prince  for  my  successor,  to  whom,  inasmuch  as  I  added 
her  strength  by  confirming  her  succession,  in  so  far  wd 
I  take  away  from  my  own  security  ?  And  this  danger  ( 
neither  be  averted  by  any  degree  of  caution  or  restraint 
law ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  princes  to  whom  the  hopes  of  a  cro 
are  presented,  to  confine  themselves  witliin  the  boui 
of  law  or  equity.  I,  indeed,  if  my  successor  were  oi 
publicly  declared,  would  never  afler  consider  my  sitoati 
secure* 

XVIII.  The  above  is  a  summary  of  what  passed  at  tl 
conference.    A  few  days  after  the  ambassador  asked  tl 
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queen  what  answer  she  would  return  to  the  letters  of  the  BOOK 
nobles,  I  have  not,  she  replied,  any  answer  at  present  to  ^^^^ 
leturn,  except  that  I  approve  of  their  affection  and  devotion  1361. 
to  their  queen ;  for  their  request  is  a  matter  of  such  great 
Boment,  that  I  cannot  suddenly  return  any  plain  or  expli- 
cit answer  to  it  But  when  your  queen  shall  have  done  her 
<lg7  in  ratifying  the  treaty  to  which  she  has  already  bound 
Iierself,  it  will  then  be  time  to  prove  my  affection  towards 
W.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot,  without  degrading  my 
4i|pity,  think  of  doing  any  thing  to  gratify  her.  The  am- 
bmador  denied  that  he  had  any  instructions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  had  ever  held  any  conversation  with  his  own  queen 
ibont  it ;  nor  had  he  then  expressed  her  opinion,  but  his 
ovn,  concerning  the  right  of  succession,  and  had  adduced 
Itt  reasons  for  confirming  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pobation  of  the  treaty,  it  was  forced  from  the  queen  of 
Soots  by  her  husband,  without  the  consent  of  those  to  whom 
iichiefly  belonged  to  confirm  or  annul  it,  and  it  was  not  an 
rfbir  of  such  great  consequence,  as  that  she  and  all  her 
posterity  should  be  excluded  from  her  hereditary  right  to 
fke  kingdom  on  account  of  it.  I  shall  not  inquire,  continu- 
llhe,  by  whom,  when,  how,  by  what  authority,  or  for  what 
Mkson  that  treaty  was  made,  as  I  am  not  ordered  at  pre- 
HBt  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions ;  this,  however,  I  dare 
UKrt,  that,  although  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  her 
bttband,  she  had  confirmed  that  treaty,  yet,  now,  that  so 
IKdi  is  made  to  depend  upon  it,  our  queen,  in  proper  timci 
Vill  be  able  to  assign  satisfactory  reasons  why  it  may,  and 
BOgfat  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  speak  this  in  the  name  of 
fte  queen ;  I  only  mean  to  show,  that  our  nobles  do  not  la^ 
hoar,  without  some  reason,  to  remove  the  foundation  of  all 
Bontroversy,  that  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  may  be  estab- 
Uied  between  us. 

XIX.  At  last,  after  a  long  debate  respecting  the  treaty.  Result  of 
oe  queen   was   induced   to   consent   that    commissioners  the  embai. 
^Id  be  chosen  on  both  sides  to  review  it,  and  correct  it  *^* 
according  to  this  form — that  the  queen  of  the  Scots  should 
abstain  from  using  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  also 
^  using  the  titles  of  queen  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
"^  as  the  queen  of  England,  or  any  of  her  children  re- 
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BOOK   mained.     On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  of  England  eo- 
XVII.    gaged,  that  neither  she,  nor  any  children  whom  she  miglit 
1561.      have,  would  do  any  thing  to  prejudice  the  queen  of  Scot% 
or  impair  her  title  to  the  succession. 

XX.  These  were  almost  all  the  subjects  which  were  &> 
cussed  during  this  embassy;  but  while  negotiations  wen 
going  forward  to  establish  peace  abroad,  affiurs  at  homely 
gan  gradually  to  assume  a  turbulent  aspect.  I  mentioned 
before,  that  mass  was  allowed  only  to  the  queen  and  her 
family ;  and,  when  the  decree  respecting  this  was  pablisb- 
ed,  one  only  of  the  whole  nobility,  the  earl  of  Arran,  mi 
found  to  oppose  it;  at  which,  although  she  dissembled,  dii 
queen  was  highly  displeased.  The  next  offence  she  took 
was  against  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.  They  wereifr 
customed  to  choose  their  magistrates  upon  the  29th  of  Sep 
tember,  when  Archibald  Douglas,  the  provost,  proclaimed 
according  to  custom,  that  no  adulterer,  fornicator,  drank* 
ard,  mass-sayer,  or  obstinate  papist*  should  remain  in  tk 
town  after  the  1st  of  October;  denouncing  heavy  penaltici 
against  all  such  as  should  be  found  contumacious.    TIH 

The  Queen  queen,  on  receiving  information  of  this,  committed  the  n»* 

impriions    gistrates  instantly,  and  without  trial,  prisoners  to  the'castk^ 

8trate-»  of   and  Ordered  the  citizens  to  choose  new  magistrates;  and 

Edinburgh,  besides,  issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  city  should  be  opfli 

to  all  faithful  subjects  ;  which  was  received  with  a  mixtaie 

of  contempt  and  indignation,  because  the  most  abandoB* 

ed  characters  were  acknowledged  as  the  most  faithful  ser* 

vants. 

XXI.  When  the  queen  found  the  patience  of  the  citizen 
in  this  instance,  greater  than  she  had  expected,  she  begtfi 
by  degrees,  to  attempt  greater  encroachments.     On  the  W 

-,_    ^   ^   of  November,  she  celebrated  her  mass,  which  had  hitherto 

Offendsthe  ,      .,  ,  ,       ,i      i  i-         •  li 

Reformers  been  observed  without  show,  with  all  the  pomp  of  popi««» 
{jyj^^^P^^- ceremony.  This,  the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  were 
lion  of  highly  offended  at,  and  inveighed  strongly  against  it  in  thei' 
public  assemblies.  Having  warned  the  nobility  of  tbeff 
duty,  a  disputation  was  held  in  a  private  house,  at  which  rf 
was  discussed,  whether  it  was  proper  to  repress  idolatiji 
already  spreading  to  an  alarming  height,  and  whether  tb« 
chief  magistrate,  when  he  prescribes  no  bounds  to  him»* 
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light  to  be  compelled  by  force  to  observe  the  public  law.    BOOK 
[lie  ministers  of  the  reformed  church  persisted  in  the  opi-     ^^^ 
ion  which  had  been  approved  of  in  former  times,  that  a     1561. 
Qpreme  magistrate  ought  by  force  to  be  compelled  to  sub- 
lit  to  the  laws*      The  nobles,  either  to  gain  the  favour  of 
he  queen,  or  in  the  hope  of  honour  and  reward,  were  less 
iftn;  but  being  superior  in  rank  and  number,  the  decision 
IIS  according  to  their  wish. 

xxir.  The  court,  in  the  meanwhile,  immersed  in  their 
icdSj  and  indulging  in  every  description  of  luxury,  could 
orcely  be  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  robbers  from 
be  English  borders,  who  ravaged  the  neighbouring  dis- 
licts,  as  if  they  had  received  permission  to  plunder,  and 
Bled  every  place  with  blood  and  slaughter.     At  last,  James,  jamet 

be  queen's  brother,  was  sent  with  a  commission  of  lieu-  Stuart  wnt 

'  .to  quell  the 

eoancy  to  repress  them,  not  so  much,  as  many  believed,  robben  oa 

bat  he  might  reap  honour,  as  that  he  might  be  exposed  to  *^c^'^'«» 
hnger ;  for  his  power  was  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
tt  purity  of  manners,  which  reproved  the  impropriety 
if  her's,  and  retarded  her  progress  to  tyranny,  still  more 
Dgrateful.  But  God  prospered  his  exertions  beyond  ex- 
pectation; he  hanged  twenty-eight  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
obbers,  and  of  the  rest,  some  he  reduced  to  submission 
9  taking  hostages,  and  others  solely  by  the  terror  of  his 


xxiii.  During  his  absence,  the  queen  seemed  to  have  ob- 
lined  some  license;  for  she  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
be  present  state  of  things,  either  with  regard  to  the  con- 
lo?ersies  about  religion,  or  the  government,  which  was  ad- 
unistered  with  greater  strictness,  than  a  young  woman, 
docated  in  the  most  corrupt  of  all  courts,  could  endure — 
be  restraint  of  a  lawful  government  was  considered  un- 
lOrthy  of  kings,  and  the  slavery  of  others  their  own  liberty 
"^ttid  frequently,  in  her  conversation,  she  expressed  her  dis- 
content. Thus,  by  degrees,  the  foundations  of  tyranny 
eemed  to  be  laid ;  for  while  the  preceding  kings  intrusted 
beir  safety  to  the  fidelity  of  their  nobility,  she  determined 
0  establish  a  body-guard ;  but  she  could  not  find  a  pretext 
*  accomplishing  it,  nor  could  she  assign  any  other  reason 
*Wr  her  desire,  except  a  vain  show  of  courtly  magnificence^ 
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BOOK  and  the  custom  of  foreign  kings.  Her  brother's  sanctity  i( 
^^^  conduct  occasioned  her  much  uneasiness,  because  it  afiid* 
1661.  ed  her  no  opportunity  for  exciting  suspicion,  or  forging  ao*. 
^msations  against  him,  and  made  her  licentious  life  appcff 
intolerable.  The  people  too,  seemed  so  sospidouSi  diii 
Qa«en  es-  they  would  consider  a  body-guard  as  no  obscure  indicate 
5od-  '  ^  of  tyranny.  But  determined  to  accomplbh  by  any  mmt^ 
P>*^  what  she  had  once  designed,  her  restless  spirit  devised  Ai 
following  stratagem : — She  had  a  brother  named  John,  m 
ambitious  man,  but  of  a  milder  disposition  than  James,  mi 
who  could  be  easily  induced  to  comply  with  every  incik» 
tion  of  the  queen,  and  was  therefore  more  beloved  by  ImTi 
and  more  fitted  to  accomplish  her  desires ;  to  him,  tlicf^ 
fore,  during  the  absence  of  James,  she  communicated  \m 
design  of  procuring  a  guard.  This  was  her  plan  : — The» 
port  of  a  tumult  in  the  night  was  to  be  spread,  as  if  Jami 
Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  had  secretly  attacked  the  qufO^ 
who  had  but  a  slender  guard,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  \0 
off  to  his  castle,  which  was  about  fourteen  miles  distsdt 
This  story,  it  seemed  to  them,  would  appear  likely,  on  so* 
count  of  the  dislike  which  the  queen  had  toward  the  etfij 
as  well  as  the  immoderate  affection  he  entertained  for  bcr; 
neither  of  which  were  unknown  to  the  public.  This  t» 
mult  being  raised,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  horsema 
scoured  the  neighbouring  fields  during  a  great  part  d 
the  night,  and  next  day  guards  were  posted  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  some  indignant,  and  some  smiling  at  tk 
business.  The  authors  of  this  plan,  although  they  knei 
they  were  not  believed,  behaved  as  if  regardless  fli 
public  opinion,  as  nobody  present  durst  openly  oppoff 
them. 

XXIV.  From  this  commencement  the  court  plunged  head- 
long into  luxury  and  lasciviousness,  yet  justice  was  still  io* 
partially  administered  and  crimes  punished ;  for  the  chid 
rule  remained  with  James,  the  queen's  brother,  who,  on  afr 
count  of  his  fortitude  and  equity,  was  dear  to  alL  He  em- 
ployed, as  his  chief  counsellor,  William  Maitland,  a  yoang 
man  of  the  greatest  ability,  who  had  already  given  illi* 
trious  proofs  of  his  brilliant  talents,  and  raised  the  higheil 
expectations  of  bis  future  excellence.     By  their  bravery  and 
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the  greatest  tranquillity  was  preserved   both   alt    BOOK 
1  abroad  ;  and  this  state  of  affairs  so  agreeable  to     ^^^ 
men,  was  the  more  disagreeable  to  the  factiouOy     lM!h 
t  afforded  no  room  for  complaint. 
During  these  proceedings  a  subject  of  dtseussion 
the  palace,  which,  for  three  months  engaged  the 
of  the  whole  court     The  preceding  kings  and  re« 
1  reduced  the  public  patrimony,  which  was  never 
Scotland,  almost  to  nothing,  and  the  profusion  of 
g  queen  was  extreme.     The  estates  of  the  nobles 
te  Gsommon  people  had  been  greatly  exhaustsed  dur- 
late  troubles;  and  nothing  remained  whence  any 
»r  the  expenses  of  the  court  could  be  scraped,  ex^ 

church  property.     The  church  dignitaries  were  a  new  re- 
luence  sent  for  to  court»  and  some  of  the  principal  (H^^*^ 

*  r  r       lespectillff 

vere  added  to  them,  who  might  either  persuade  the  reve. 
compliance  by  their  ingenuity,  or  force  them  by  J]J^^  ^^ 
hority.    At  last,  after  a  long  disputation,  the  priests  diipleaiet 
rather   from  a  consciousness  of  weakness    thaa     ^*^**' 
d  by  strength  of  argument,  it  was  decided  that  at 
't  should  be  taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  revenues^ 
hich  the  queen  should  maintain  the  reformed  mini- 
d  reserve  the  remainder  for  her  own  use.     This  ar- 
Qt  was,  however,  pleasing  to  no  party.     The  rich 
ere  dissatisfied  that  any  part  of  their  ancient  rer^^ 
uld  be  taken  from  them ;  the  miniatei*s  of  the  gosn 
usted  the  queen;  while  the  queen  herself,  notwitb- 
the  splendid  expectations  held  out  to  her,  received 
little  of  the  pioceeds ;  for  of  the  thirds,  many  were 
to  the  ancient  possessors,  much  was  bestowed  as 
ations  to  male  and  female  servants,  whose  wages  for 
ars  had  been  unpaid,,  and  much  of  it  went  in  pen- 
That  winter  the  queen,  with  universd   approba^  j^^^ 
ated  her  brother  James,  earl  of  Marr,  for  all  were  Stuart 
1  at  her  paying  honour  to  virtue,  nor  were  they  dis-  ^j  ^^ 
at  her  favouring  a  relation ;  and  not  a  few  thought  Mmrr. 
Ik  advantage  consulted,  in  conferring  the  honour 
lobleman  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  his  country, 
that  it  might  stamp  greater  authority  u|^u  Vm  ipuV>- 
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SQOK    lie  functions.     Some  however,  believed  that  the  kindn 

^^^^    the  queen  was  intended  to  reconcile  herself  with  James 

1561.     they  knew  was  offended  with  the  conduct  of  the  cour 

ing  his  absence.     A  wife  too,  was  given  him  at  the 

time,  Agnes  Keith,  daughter  of  the  earl  Mareschal. 

nuptials,  the  magnificence  of  the  banquets,  or  rather 

immoderate  luxury,  greatly  offended  his  friends;  ai 

forded  an  occasion  to  the  envious  slanders  of  the  m 

lent,  which  was  the  more  eagerly  seized,  because  in  \ 

former  conduct  he  had  been  so  exemplary.     Not  long 

Exchanged  the  earldom  of  Moray  was  given  him,  instead  of  t 

**'     ^'^y*  Marr,  which  was  discovered  to  have  belonged  by  a 

right,  to  John  Erskine. 
Uuntly  in-  XXVII.  Gordon  having  thus  had  first  Marr  taker 
2?^  **  him,  and  then  Moray,  over  which  country  he  ha( 
presided,  considered  himself  spoiled  of  his  patrimon; 
began  to  bend  his  whole  attention  to  overturn  his  ri 
which  many  other  motives  incited  him.  By  the  gifts 
his  ancestors  had  received  from  the  crown,  he  was  b 
by  far  the  most  opulent  of  all  the  Scottish  noblemei 
the  power  which  he  had  received  from  his  ancestc 
daily  increased  by  the  most  sinister  methods  ;  fir 
circumvented  John  Forbes  by  false  witnesses,  as  alre« 
lated ;  then,  upon  the  death  of  James  Stuart,  brot 
James  V.,  without  children,  having  received  the  st< 
ship  of  Moray,  from  those  who  were  then  at  the  head 
government,  he  took  possession  as  heir ;  by  which  mei 
riches  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  all  rivalry  i 
and  his  neighbours  in  that  country  acquiesced  in  his 
rity,  and  almost  universally  acknowledged  him  as  th 
perior. 

XXVI 1 1.  But  whilst  others  obeyed,  from  a  fear  of  i 
or  a  spirit  of  servility,  the  independence,  which  1 
chose  to  term  the  haughtiness,  of  one  man,  exceeding 
mcnted  him.  This  was  Mackintosh,  the  chief  of  a 
clan  among  the  ancient  Scots.  He  was  born  indee 
reared  amid  a  fierce  race,  accustomed  to  plunder 
either  from  some  hidden  instinct  of  nature,  or  the 
ment  of  proper  instructors,  he  vied  in  politeness,  mc 
and  every  ViberaV  CLCCoitxY^U^Vvment^  with  those  who  ha< 
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educated  with  the  greatest  care  by  their  parents  and  mas-   fiOOK, 
ters,  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue.     Gordon  being  suspi-    ^^^^ 
cious  of  this  young  chieftain's  power,  and  unable  to  render     1561. 
his  upright  soul  subservient  to  his  iniquitous  designs,  seized 
bim  unawares,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  when  no 
cipital  accusation  could  be  brought  against  him,  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  submit  himself  and  his  cause  to  Gordon, 
for  this,  they  told  him,  was  the  only  way  of  escaping  out  of 
prison  with  a  good  grace,  and  securing  the  friendship  of  so 
powerful  a   man.      The    simple,  unsuspecting  youth,  was 

,  thus  betrayed  to  his  ruin.  Yet  Gordon,  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing the  odium  of  putting  him  to  death,  prevailed  upon  his 
wife  to  bear  the  blame,  which  the  stern-hearted  woman 
readily  undertook,  and  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 

'  beheaded   the    unfortunate,   innocent,    and   betrayed   sup- 

I  pliaoL*  After  this  execution,  all  his  neighbours  were 
either  so  stupified  by  terror,  or  conciliated  by  bribes,  that 
tU  the  country  beyond  the  Caledonians,  obeyed  him  alone. 
On  this  account,  Gordon,  who  was  exceedingly  ambitious  Gnmnd  of 

^  of  splendour  and  powet,  could  not  brook  James,  earl  ^f  ^{V*?p!JJ2 
Moray,  opposed  to  him  as  a  rival ;  and,  impatient  of  the  pre-  to  Monj. 
ient  state  of  affairs,  was  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  for 
disturbing  them.     With  this  intention,  he  constantly,  and 
openly  calumniated  all  his  actions,  and  laid  before  the  queen 
*  book,    written   with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  accus- 

f  edhim  violently,  but  on  trifling  grounds,  of  aspiring  to  the 
oown. 
XXIX.  In  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  country,  and  almost 

'  At  the  same  time,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  over- 
whehned  in  debt  and  debauchery,  was  induced  to  lay  snares 
for  the  earl  of  Moray.  Having  spent  his  youth  in  licentious 
pleasures,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  either  of  raising 

;  •civil  conmiotion,  or  having  recourse  to  some  daring  pro- Earl  of 
ject,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  danger  of  extreme  want.  Bothwell 
iuvmg  weighed  all  circumstances,  the  most  convenient  at-  the  ruin  ai 
tempt  for  disturbing  public  tranquillity  which  presented  it-  Moray. 

*  Thii  crime  of  Hunt]y*8  was  formerly  mentioned.  Book  XVI.  cap.  iv.  It 
l|  here  repeated,  t6  account  for  his  hostility  to  lord  James  Stuart,  who,  from 
tlof  forfeiture,  received  first  the  earldom  of  Marr,  and  then  of  Morajr. 
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BOOIC    self^  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  embroil  the  earl  of  Monf 
^^^    witk  the  Hamiltons;  it  seemed  certain  of  successi  and  kis 
1569.      expectations  hung  equally  upon  the  destruction  of  either. 
He  went  first  to  Moray,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  kini 
to  cut  off  the  Hamiltons,  as  dangerous  to  the  queen,  the 
kingdom,  and  to  himself  in  particular,  and  offered  hna  h» 
assistance  to  accomplish  it     He,  at  the  same  ttne,  allied 
that  this  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  who,  be* 
side  the  common  hatred  of  all  kings  for  their  near  refak 
tives,  as  if  they  were  conspirators,  she  had  particular,  and 
not  unreasonable  causes  of  disdfke  to  them ;  'either  with  re* 
gard  to  the  evangelical  religion,  of  which  Arran  was  the 
chief  assertor,  on  account  of  which  he  had  even  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Guises  in  France,  or  on  account  of  the  qoaml 
which  he  had  lately  had  in  Scotland,  with  another  of  the 
queen's  uncles,  the  marquis  lyEUboeuf.     But  when  the  op- 
right  Moray  turned  with  disgust  from  so  infamous  a  propo- 
sal, HepbiHrn  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Hamiltons,  and 
offered  his   services  for  the  destruction  of  Moray,  whoeer 
power  they  envied.     He  represented  him  as  the  sole  obst*' 
cle  to  their  hopes  and  interests,  and  that  on  his  being  rs* 
moved,  the  queen  would  be  constrained,  whether  she  would 
or  not,  to  throw  herself  into  their  arms.     The  plan  seemed 
short  and  easy.     The  queen  was  then  at  Falkland,  a  castle, 
with  a  village  of  the  same  name,  situate  near  a  small  wood, 
in  which  a  broad  horned  species  of  stags — commonly,  but 
improperly,  called  fallow  deer — were  kept.     As  the  queea 
went  thither,  or  to  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  al* 
most  daily,  attended  only  by  a  small  retinue,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  surprise  her,  while  Moray,  unarmed,  and  off  his 
guard,  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  easily  despatched,  and 
she  would  in  consequence,  fell  into  their  power.     The  Ha- 
miltons were  easily  persuaded,  and  the  time  for  perpetrating 
the  deed  appointed. 

XXX.  The  earl  of  Arran  alone  detested  the  villany,  and 
secretly  sent  information  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  carl  of 
Moray,  who  returned  an  answer  by  the  same  messenger;  but 
Arran  being  accidentally  absent,  the  letters  were  delivered 
to  his  father.  On  which  a  consultation  was  held,  and  A^ 
ran   committed  to  close    confinement  by  his  father,  fitNO 
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ioh,  itaving  escaped  during  the  night,  be  proceeded  to    booK 

lUand.     As  soon  as  his  flight  was  publicly  known,  horse-    ^^^^ 

Q  were  despatched  in  all  directions  after  him,  to  appre-  "Tiss^T" 

id  and  bring  him  back  ;  but  having  gone  into  a  wood,  he 

ded  them  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  arriving  at 

liland,  he  discovered  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  plot. 

t  long  after,  Bothweli  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  had  un- 

taken  the  direction  of  its  execution,  followed  him  into 

!  castle  of  Falkland,  where  they  were  detained  by  order  HU  plan 

the  queen,  and  a  guard  set  over  them.     When  the  whole  "^*™**'* 

lign  was  thus  made  manifest,  and  the  leaders  had  arrived 

liie  spot,  at  the  time  mentioned  by  Arran,  and  the  spies 

torted  that  horsemen  had  appeared  in  many  places ;  Ar- 

^  when  interrogated  respecting  the  details  of  the  conspi- 

jr,  became  a  little  disturbed  in  his  mind— -deeply  ena- 

9red  of  the  queen,  and  united  in  the  strictest  friendship 

h  Moray,  he  greatly  desired  to  be  of  service  to  them;  yet, 

she  same  time,  be  wished  to  free  his  father — a  harmless 

s,  but  too  easily  induced  to  engage  in  hazardous  enter- 

les— from  any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  ;  and  his  mind, 

tared  during  the  solitude  of  the  night,  between  filial  af- 

ion  and  love,  became  so  nnhinged,  that  his  distraction 

leared  evident,  both  in  his  countenance  and  conversation. 

ve  were  other  previous  causes,  which  might  likewise  af- 

tbe  young  man ;  having  been  educated  liberally,  and 
Ig  in  a  style  agreeably  to  the  splendour  of  his  family, 
DOW,  that  his  father,  a  man  of  penurious  habits,  by  the 
ioe  of  some  who  encouraged  his  avarice,  had  reduced  his 
terotts  retinue  to  one  servant  only*  Those  who  had  an* 
aken  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  were  committed  to  custody, 
hwell  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Gavin  to  Stirling,  ^^^^^ 
the  matter  should  be  inquired  into.  Arran  was  sent  to  ed. 
Andrews,  whither  the  queen  was  proceeding,  and  order- 
D  be  taken  care  of  in  the  archbishop's  oastle.  While 
ined  there,  during  his  lucid  intervals,  he  wrote  such  r»- 
aland  collected  letters,  respecting  himself  and  others, 

he  became  suspected  of  having  feigned  madness,  to  free 
lather  from  the  conspiracy  of  the  murder.  The  rest  he 
Bed  ocinstantly  and  keenly,  and  being  often  brought  be- 
I  the  conncil,  when,  from  the  design  having  been  «o  «e- 
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BOOK  cretly  managed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  confirm  his  U 
XVIL  jnony  by  other  witnesses,  he  offered  to  determine  the  a 
jjjgg  with  Bothwell  by  arms.  About  that  time,  James  Hamil 
father  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  a 
ward  came  himself  to  St.  Andrews,  and  earnestly  entre 
her  that  she  would  accept  surety  from  him  for  his  son,  B 
well,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  commit  them  to  his  c 
but  he  could  obtain  no  indulgence  for  them.  At  the  ! 
time,  the  queen  took  from  him  Dunbarton,  by  far  the 
fortified  castle  in  Scotland,  and  which  Hamilton  had 
ever  since  he  was  regent. 

XXXI.  George  Gordon,  being,  as  I  have  said,  inimica 
Moray,  was  rendered  far  more  furious  by  Hamilton, 
son's  father-in-law  being  implicated,  and  almost  convi 
of  manifest  treason  ;  and  thought  he  had  found  an  op 
tunity  of  cutting  off  his  enemy  with  impunity,  as  two  i 
trious  families  were  added  to  his  cause.     First,  he  caos 

fJlJ^i/an   tumult  to  be  raised  in  the  town, — ^than  but  thinly  inhab 
attempt  to  — by  some  of  his  friends,  hoping  Morav  would  corae 

as8&ssinat6  .  ,  , 

Moray.  from  the  court,  to  quell  it  by  his  authority,  when  he  c 
easily  be  murdered  in  the  crowd,  while  unsuspicious 
unarmed.  This  not  succeeding  according  to  his  wish 
ordered  some  of  his  men  armed,  to  come  into  the  paUu 
perpetrate  the  deed,  by  murdering  Moray  as  he  retu 
from  the  queen,  who  was  accustomed  to  detain  him  till 
at  night ;  for  that  seemed  the  best  time  for  effecting  ! 
purpose,  and  escaping  after  it  was  effected.  Moray,  ^ 
informed  of  this  new  plot,  refused  to  believe  it,  unles 
had  ocular  demonstration ;  he  therefore  went,  attende 
a  few  of  his  most  faithful  friends,  that  he  might  not  see 
have  suspected  any  thing,  and  apprehended  several  of 
Gordons,  armed,  hastening  through  the  passage  of 
court.  On  the  circumstance  being  told  the  queen.  Go 
was  sent  for,  who  pretended  that  some  of  his  servants  b 
labout  to  return  home,  had  armed  themselves,  but  aften 
had,  for  what  reason  he  knew  not,  been  detained ;  and 
excuse  being  at  that  time,  rather  accepted  than  creditec 
was  dismissed. 

XXXII.  That  summer,  ambassadors  were  sent  from  I 
courtSi  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  queens  of  S 
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England  at  York,  at  which  to  settle  their  numerous   BOOK 
ties ;  but  when  every  thing  was  prepared  for  their    ^^^ 
be  interview  was  postponed  to  a  future  time.     The      ^^^ 
mmonly  assigned  for  putting  off  the  conference 
the  duke  D' Amauli,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
id  broken  open  the  letters  of  the  English  ambas- 

0  was  then  resident  at  the  French  court,  and  like- 
By  by  his  means,  the  vessel  which  carried  another 
Mr,  bad  been  seized;  on  which  account  it  being 
i  war  with  France  was  not  improbable,  the  queen 

from   St.   Andrews   to  Edinburgh,  sent   Arran 
nd  confined  him  in  the  castle. 
In  the  mean  time,   her  brother  James  went  to  Earl  of 

1  great  market  town  in  these  districts ;  where,  ar-  ^^^y 
expectedly,  he  surprised  and  executed  fifty  of  the  robberi  m 
robbers,  who  had  convened  there,  and  struck  such    *^^ 

to  the  surrounding  country,  that  that  whole  tract 
trcd  quiet  for  a  long  time.  But  this  service,  which 
tor  bim  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  good,  in- 
e  malevolent  more  ardently  for  his  destruction. 
ree  powerful  families  eagerly  bent  upon  his  ruiu, 
added  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  who  wished  to 
16  ancient  Romish  superstition;  and  knowing  it 
impossible  to  accomplish  it  as  long  aar  Moray  ex- 
ited their  utmost  ingenuity  to  get  him  removed  fay 
m ;  and  many  circumstances  concurred  to  encourage  Anothar 
M  of  easily  perpetrating  their  villany.  In  particu-  ^^  '®'  ^ 
«*rench  who  had  accompanied  the  queen,  on  their  i 
me,  expatiated  on  the  extensive  power  of  Gordon, 
et  spirit,  the  assistance  he  bad  promised  for  re- 
Dg  the  mass,  exceeding  the  truth  a  Uttle  in  their 
ins;  and  the  subject  being  much  agitated  in  the 
ourt  among  the  papists,  this  method  of  accomplish- 
\  at  last  adopted.  They  wrote  to  the  queen,  to  en- 
he  phrenzy  of  Gordon  by  promises ;  to  raise  in  his 
kopes  of  obtaining  her  in  marriage,  without  eom- 
*  aay  engagement ;  that,  blinded  by  Im»  expectations^ 
i  b#  impelled  as  they  chose.  At  the  same  time, 
her  a  list  of  those  whom  they  wished  put  to  death* 
if  the  same  tenor  were  sent  likewise  from  the  pope 
u  Sf 
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BOOK   and  the  cardinal;  for  the  queen  having  found  her 

^^^**    inadequate  to  support  the  expensive  luxury  to  w 

ii^iT^  hud   been  accustomed,  had  required  money  from 

man  pontiff,  as  if  to  support  a  war  against  those 

revolted  from  the  church  of  Rome.     To  this  the 

plied   ratiier  obscurely;    but  the  cardinal  openlj 

her,  money  would  not  be  wanting  for  the  war ;  c 

must  first  be  slain,  a  list  of  whose  names  had  1 

her.     These  letters  the  queen  showed  to  Moray, 

others   who  were   destined  for  the  slaughter;   c 

cause  she  believed  they  would  procure  informatioi 

some  other  channel,  or  to  convince  them  of  her 

and  of  her  wish  to  conceal  nothing  from  them. 

The  queen      XXXIV.  Every  Other  thing  being  prepared  for  m 

seu  out     attempt,  the  queen  pretended  a  great  desire  to 

northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  Gordon  encourage 

sire  by  his  pressing  invitations.     At  length,  havin 

at  Aberdeen  on  the  13th  of  August,  Gordon's  wife. 

of  a  masculine  spirit  and  understanding,  studied 

art  to  penetrate  the  intention  of  the  queen,  to  dis< 

most  secret  inclinations,  and  then  direct  them  to 

ter  she  desired,  for  she  knew  by  what  trifles  the  c 

princes  are  influenced.     Nor  was  she  ignorant 

queen  stood  affected,  but  lately,  both  to  Moray 

don ;  for  she  hated  them  both,  and  sometimes  us 

bate  with  herself  which  of  the  two  she  would  wisti 

stroyed.     She  tould  not  endure  the  purity  of  Mo 

duct,  as  a  constant  reproof  of  her  own  licentious 

she  detested  the  perfidy  Gordon  had  displayed  to 

father  and  her  mother  in  many  instances,  while  at 

time  she  dreaded  his  power ;  but  the  letters  of  ] 

and  the  pope,  urged  the  death  of  Moray.     Goi 

wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  dubiety,  with  whi 

well  acquainted,  again  repeated  by  his  wife,  his  [ 

restoring  the  Romish  religion.     The  queen  willin 

ed  to  their  proposals ;  there  was  only  one  impedi 

that  of  no  great  importance,  which  prevented  her  a 

them ;  she  thought  she  could  not,  without  conipro; 

dignity,  be  reconciled  to  their  son  John,  who  h 

bis  ward,  into  which  he  bad  been  put  a  short  ti 
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on  account  of  the  tumult  at  Edinburgh,  unless  lie  delivered    DOOK 
bimself  up,  and  remained  for  a  few  days  at  least,  a  prisoner  _X^^*- 
at  large,  in  Stirling.     This  the  queen  required,  not  so  much     a^<>^- 
for  the  reason  she  assigned,  as  that  upon  the  death  of  Mo- 
ra? slie  might  be  left  entirely  free,  and  not  obliged  to  marry, 
m  the  proposed  husband  would  be  thus  al>sent.     Gordon 
likewise  wished  to  oblige  the  queen,  but  be  hesitated  about 
giving  his  son  into  the  hands  of  John,  earl  of  Marr,  Mo- 
lly's uncle,  governor  of  Stirling  castle,  the  greatest  op- 
ponent of  his  designs,  especially  as  he  was  uncertain  how 
die  queen   might   behave,    after   the   murder   was  perpe- 
trated. 

XXXT.  While  they  thus  endeavoured  to  deceive  each 
other, — being  n^utually  suspicious, — ^and  the  queen  denied 
diat  any  delay  existed  on  her  part,  though  she  took  no  steps 
to  forward  it;  John  Gordon,  to  display  his  zeal  and  deter- 
Miination  to  run  all  hazards,  brought  about  a  thousand  of 
kb  relations  and  vassals,  armed  and  ready  to  strike  any  blow, 
iod  posted  them  in  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Mo- 
lly, although  he  was  but  slenderly  attended,  and  saw  all 
diese  preparations  for  his  destruction — having  been  fore- 
varned  by  his  friends,  both  at  the  French  and  the  English 
fioarts, — ^nor  was  altogether  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
fieen,  yet  he  performed  his  duty  as  usual  at  court  in  the  ^e  eladea 
day,  ordering  one  or  two  of  his  domestics  to  watch  in  his  their  4*. 
diamber  during  the  night;  and  being  accurately  inform- "^^ 
id  of  the  stratagems  of  his  enemies,  trusting  to  the  pro- 
iKtionofhis  friends,  he  eluded  all  their  attempts  without 
Wj  tumult. 

XXXVI.  About  the  same  time,  Bothweli,  being  let  down  by  BothweO 
•  rope  from  a  window,  escaped  out  of  the  castle  of  Edin-  ^P^ 
borgh.    The  project  at  Aberdeen  still  continuing  to  hang  finemcBt» 
h  suspense,  by  the  mutual  dissimulation  of  the  parties,  the 
fiaen  resolved  to  proceed ;  and  being  invited  by  John  Les- 
lie^ a  nobleman,  and  client  of  the  Gordons,  to  visit  his  house, 
iboiit  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  town,  that  place  being 
kaiely,  i^)peared  to  the  Gordons  well  adapted  for  commit- 
ting the  murder ;  but  Leslie,  who  was  acquainted  with  their 
Horet  designs,  earnestly  entreated  them,  that  they  would 
lot  load  him  or  his  family  with  the  infamy  of  appearing  to 
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fiOOK    betray  the  life  of  the  chief  man  in  the  kingdom,  the  queefl^a 
3CVIL    brother,  against  whom  he  had  no  quarreU     Next  night  ikmm 
court  rested  at  Rothmay,  a  village  of  the  Abemethies,  wher^ 
every  thing  passed  quietly,  because  the  day  after  they  lua^ 
resolved  to  lodge  at  Strathbogie,  a  castle  of  the  Gordons,  ^c 
which  time  the  project  of  the  murder  was  deferred,  as  then 
all  would  be  in  their  own  power.     As  they  proceeded  on 
their  journey^  Gordon  entered  into  a  long  conversation 
with  the  queen,  and  at  last  explicitly  required  that  sib^ 
should  pardon  his  son  John,  whose  youth  and  inexperience 
had  led  him  into  an  error,—- and  that  a  venial  one,— -of  sifih 
ply  escaping  from  confinement,  into  which  he  had  beCT  cist 
for  no  treason,  but  only  for  a  tumult  of  which  he  was  not 
the  cause.     The  queen  replied,  that  her  authority  would  be 
lessened  unless  his  son  returned  into  ward,  however  laige^ 
for  some  days ;  that  his  former  fault  being,  as  it  were,  tt* 
piated,  he  might  be  more  honourably  discharged.     Gordoi^ 
who  was  unwilling  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  executisg 
the  deed  he  had  determined  on,  although  the  injunctions  of 
the  queen  weie  but  trifling,  obstinately  refused  to  complf 
with  them ;  for  he  intended,  if  the  queen  should  disapprove 
of  the  murder  aAer  it  was  committed,  to  throw  the  blas^ 
upon  his  son ;  but  if  the  murder  was  committed  during  hi* 
son's  absence,  though  she  should  even  approve  of  it,  yet  hie 
fends  the*'  ^^"  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  hostage.     The  queen  wi» 
queen.        go  highly  offended  at  the  stubbornness  of  Gordon,  that,  wbea 
almost  within  sight  of  his  mansion,  she  turned  aside  in  sdo* 
ther  direction.     Thus  the  whole  plan  which  they  had  luA 
so  wisely,  as  they  thought,  was  defeated,  and  their  design 
delayed  till  the  court  should  reach  Inverness ;  where,  be- 
sides being  sheriff,  Gordon  also  was  governor  of  the  ropi 
castle,  which  is  built  upon  a  high  hill,  and  commands  the 
town ;  besides,  the  whole  region  round  was  filled  with  his 
vassals.     The  queen,  who  had  resolved  to  lodge  in  the  ces- 
tle,  being  refused  admission  by  the  garrison,  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  passing  the  night  in  an  unfortified  place,  while 
Huntly's  son  had  more  than  a  thousand  chosen  horsemeOf 
besides  a  promiscuous  multitude  from  the  neighbooiioK 
country   in  arms.      In    these  circumstances  abe  fi^CBd 
watches  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  towiii  and  ordered 
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isels  which  had  followed  her  with  proyisions,  to  remain    BOOK 
in  the  stream  of  the  river»  that,  if  attacked  by  a  su^    XVtL 
force,  she  might  find  refuge  on  shipboard.     In  the      i56S. 
3  of  the  night*  the  spies  sent  out  by  Huntly  were  in* 
sally  allowed  to  pass  the  first  watches^  until  they  ap*- 
led  to  a  narrow  pass,  when  they  were  all  surround- 
I  taken ;  and  the  clan  Chattan,  from  the  mountains^ 
Q  as  they  understood  they  were  to  be  led  against  the 
,  deserted  Huntly,  and  next  day  came  to  her  quar^ 

:viil  Upon  hearing  of  the  danger  of  their  princess^ 
I  number  of  the  ancient  Scots^  partly  by  persuasion, 
utly  of  their  own  accord,  flocked  around  ber^  par- 
ly the  Frasers  and  the  Monros,  the  bravest  of  these 

When  the  queen  found  herself  sufficiently  strong,  She  ttiM 
lid  siege  to  the  castle,  whidi  having  neither  a  suffi-^  ^i^!l!^ 
;;arrison,  nor  being  properly  fortified  for  sustaining  an  i 
,  surrendered,  when  the  commanders  were  execut- 
id  the  men  dismissed.     The  nobility  then  collected 

her  from  all  quarters  in  such  numbers^  that  those 
ime  from  the  greatest  distance  were  permitted  to  re- 
lome^  while  she  herself,  on  the  fourth  day,  set  out 
aerdeen,  accompanied  by  a  sufficiently  strong  guard. 

now  relieved  from  her  terror,  she  became  violent*- 
SDsed  against  Gordon,  and,  eager  for  revenge,  again 
red  upon  her  brother  every  mark  of  favour,  pre** 
g  that  her  whole  reliance  was  upon  him;  and  en- 
ured to  persuade  all  who  approached  her,  that  she 
I  her   hopes   of  safety   entirely    upon  his  preserva* 

tviii.  Gordon,  who  perceived  that  the  whole  appear* 
>f  the  court  scenery  was  shifted,  the  earl  of  Moray,  but 
destined  for  death,  being  now  in  the  greatest  favour, 
•  himself-— fallen  from  the  highest  expectations  of  ho- 
ind  dignity-^become  an  object  of  the  most  implacable 
1,  imagining  that  he  had  proceeded  too  far  to  expect 
0,  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate  measures ;  and 
ived  no  other  remedy  for  his  present  dangers,  than  to 
e  queen's  person  into  his  power,  in  whatever  manner ; 
ilhough  he  knew  she  would  at  first  be  highly  offend* 
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BOOK  ed,  yet  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  bend  her  wonun 
^^^^'  ish  mind  through  time,  by  assiduity,  flattery,  and  the  mti 
IM?.  riage  witii  his  son,  of  which  he  beliered  her  uncles  to  I 
tlie  authors.  Wherefore,  having  communicated  his  intei 
tion  to  his  friends,  it  was  determined  to  cut  off  Moray  i; 
any  possible  means ;  for  on  his  removal,  there  was  no  oi 
to  whom  the  queen  could  intrust  the  government,  or  wl: 
was  able  to  manage  it,  if  she  did.  His  spies  gave  hii 
hopes  of  accomplishing  his  purpose;  among  others,  Georg 
[John]  Gordon,  earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  by  assiduous  al 
tendance  at  court,  and  great  professions  of  affection  toward 
the  queen,  obtained  possession  of  her  private  counsels,  an 
communicated  them  to  Huntly.  He  not  only  watched  fc 
convenient  time  and  opportunity,  but  also  offered  his  a! 
Huntly  sistance  to  effect  the  murder;  besides,  though  the  town  wfl 
anotSSr  at-  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  open  on  every  side,  and  cor 
tempt  on  venient  for  lurking  assassins,  the  citizens,  either  conciiial 
^oray  i  ^^  j^^  bribes,  joined  in  alliance,  or  restrained  by  fear,  dun 
attempt  nothing.  The  Highland  auxiliaries  were  set 
lK>me.  The  earl  of  Moray  had  but  a  few  attendants  brongl 
from  the  most  distant  countries,  whose  opposition  was  n< 
much  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  as  he  had  the  command  of  tl 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  the  affair  might  be  e 
fected  almost  without  bloodshed;  for  one  man  only  beiD 
killed,  and  the  queen  in  their  power,  all  other  sores  coul 
be  easily  healed.  Urged  by  these  considerations  to  mal 
the  attempt,  when  the  plan  was  all  settled,  some  letters  < 
the  carl  of  Sutherland  and  John  Leslie  being  intercepts 
the  whole  design  was  discovered.  On  the  discovery,  Si 
therland  fled.  Leslie  acknowledged  his  fault  and  obtainc 
pardon,  and  afterward,  as  long  as  he  lived,  conducted  bin 
self  a  brave  and  faithful  subject,  first  to  the  queen,  and  a 
terward  to  the  king. 

XXXIX.  Huntly,  who  waited  the  issue  with  a  great  ban 
of  followers,  in  a  situation  surrounded  with  marshes,  and  a 
most  inaccessible,  having  learned  what  had  taken  place  : 
court,  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  retre 
to  the  mountains ;  but  induced  by  tlie  promises  of  mai 
of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  then  with  the  queen,  wl 
were  his  allies,  be  again  changed  bis  intention,  and  mol 
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ed  ^o  await  the  event  of  a  battle  in  a  station  fortified  by  na-    BOOK 

tare.    Moray,  with    the   troops   in   whom  he  could  trust,     ^^^^' 

amounting  to  scarcely  one  hundred  horsemen,  and  follow-     i562. 

ed  by  the  nobles  who  were  present,  especially  James  Dou-  ^f^"^- 
i  t     n  ik/r  J  T^       •  1    -r  .     1  i  .        nwnes  to 

gias,earl  of  Morton,  and  Patrick  Lindsay,  advanced  against  give  him 

the  euemy.  The  rest  of  his  army,  about  eight  hundred,  col-  ****'^' 
lected  from  the  neighbouring  estates,  who  had  been  the 
most  part,  previously  corrupted  by  Huntly,  and  were  more 
likely  to  draw  oh  Moray's  troops  to  their  ruin,  than  afford 
them  any  assistance  in  the  hour  of  danger,  marched  along 
with  him ;  boasting  mightily,  and  promising  that  they  alone 
would  defeat  the  enemy,  the  others  might  only  look  on  as 
spectators. 

XL.  Some  horsemen  being  sent  forward  to  secure  all  the 
avenues  round  the  marsh,  that  Huntly  might  not  escape, 
9|    the  rest  ailvanced  more  slowly;  and  although,  during  the 
ol    preceding  night,  a  great  number  of  the  Gordons  had  gone 
•way,  above  three  hundred  still  remained  with  him,  keep- 
ing possession  of  their  station.     When  Moray  had  arrived 
4I    at  a  declivity  in  tlie  vicinity,  whence  there  was  a  view  of 
(I      the  marshes,  he  halted  with  his  party  drawn  up  in  order  of 
f  1      battle,  in  one  line  by  themselves ;  the  rest,  immediately  on 
n^    being  led  against  the  enemy,  openly  discovered  their  trea- 
son by  affixing  on  their  bonnets  sprigs  of  heath,  of  which 
4;reat  quantities  grew  there.      When  they  drew  near,  the 
Huntlean  party,  confident  of  the  issue,  ran  towards  them ; 
ud  when  they  saw  the  opposite  line  throM-n  into  confusion 
by  the  traitors,  and  already  flying,  they  threw  away  their 
spears,  that  they  might  more  quickly  pursue  them,  and 
<brawiog  their  swords  and  shouting — treason,  to  strike  ter- 
^r  in  the  ranks  which  remained  unbroken,  they  rushed  for- 
ward at  8  quick  pace  against  the  enemy.     The  traitors, 
linking  they  would,   by  their  impetus,  carry  along  with 
^bem  the  line  which  still  remained  firm,  hastened  towards 
^bem;  but  Moray,  who  saw  no  hope  in  flight,  and  believed 
^  nothing  remained  but  the  glory  of  an  honourable  death, 
^ered  that  his  soldiers  should  present  their  spears,  and 
W  receive  any  of  the  fugitives  into  their  line;  they,  thus 
^iittpectedly  excluded,  passed  by  on  both  wings  in  great 
^i^ider.      But  the  Huntleans,  who  now  thought  the  nffah: 
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BOOK  endedy  when  they  saw  the  line,  although  small,  yet  bristle^ 
XV^l-  with  extended  pikes,  and  they  themselves  scattered,  diw*^ 
1562.     dered,  and  unable  to  come  to  close  quarters,  on  account  C3»i 

Defeated,  (he  length  of  their  opponent's  spears,  panic^struck,  turned 
their  backs  and  fled  with  greater  celerity  than  they  forme^^* 
Iv  pursued.  The  traitors,  when  they  beheld  this  change  ^^ 
fortune,  instantly  turned  upon  the  fugitives,  and,  as  if  lt« 
wipe  away  their  former  fault,  whoever  was  slain  on  that  da3r, 
was  slain  by  them.  Of  the  Huntleans  there  fell  about  ontm 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  one  hundred  were  made  prisoners  ; 
on  the  other  side  no  one  was  hurt     Among  the  prisoners 

Taken  pri.  was  Huntly  himself,  and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Adam. 
The  father,  heavy  through  age,  and  asthmatic  through  cor- 
pulence^  died  in  the  hands  of  those  who  took  him  ;  the  rest 
were  brought  late  in  the  evening  to  Aberdeen.     Moray,    | 
having  ordered  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  await  his  retan, 
in  the  first  place  gave  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  who  bad 
saved  him  from  such  great  and  imminent  danger,  not  hj 
any  strength  or  wisdom  of  his  own ;  but  solely  by  his  pro- 
vidence, beyond  all  human  expectation,  had  wrought  this 
great  deliverance  for  his  people.     He  then  proceeded  to  the 
court,  where,  amid  the  mutual  gratulations  of  the  courtiers, 
the  queen  betrayed  no  symptom  of  joy  either  in  her  coun- 
tenance or  speech. 

His  son  xLi.  A  few  days  after,  John  Gordon  was  executed,  greats 

tmted^  ly  pitied ;  for  he  was  a  manly  youth,  extremely  handsome, 
and  just  in  the  opening  bloom  of  life,  apparently  not  less 
worthy  of  a  royal  bed,  than  miserably  deceived  by  the  pre- 
tended offer ;  and  what  moved  no  less  indignation  than  pity, 
he  was  mangled  by  an  unskilful  executioner.  The  queen 
beheld  his  death  with  many  tears ;  but  as  she  was  well  quali- 
fied to  conceal  her  emotions,  her  grief  then  was  variously 
interpretated,  for  many  understood  she  was  not  less  dis- 
gusted with  her  brother  than  with  Huntly.  Adam  was  for- 
given on  account  of  his  youth  ;  George,  the  eldest,  in  the 
desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  fled  to  his  father-in*lsv, 
James  Hamilton,  hoping  either  to  find  refuge  with  him,  or, 
by  his  application,  to  obtain  pardon.  A  number  of  Go^ 
don'^s  vassals  were  punished  according  to  their  guilt,  sobs 
by  fine  and  some  by  banishment,  and  some  were  ssatt* 
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the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  prevent  their  rais-    BOOK 
ing  any  disturbance  at  home.     They  who  could  procure    XVIL 
powerful  intercessors  were  pardoned,  and  received  into  for-     is^t. 
mer  fiivour;  and  thus  the  north  being  settled  or  soothed, 
the  rest  of  the  winter  passed  quietly. 

XLii.  On  the  27th  of  November,  Bothwell  was  ordered, 
by  proclamation,   to  surrender  himself  to  the  confinement 
he  had  broken,  which,  not  obeying,  he  was  declared  a  trai- 
tor.    When  the  queen   had  returned    from    Aberdeen  to 
Perth,   James   Hamilton   interceded   with   her  for  George 
Gordon,  his  son-in-law,  and   received  a  gracious  answer; 
hat,  notwithstanding,  was  compelled  to  deliver  him  up,  and 
he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Dunbar,  whence,  next  year,  A.  D. 
1563,  on  the  26th  of  January,   he  was  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent  back  to  Dun- 
btr.      About  this  time  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbid- 
"''^g,  under  the  penalty  of  a  large  fine,  any  person  from 
^ting  flesh  during  Lent ;  the  cause  of  the  edict,   however, 
^*^   ^litical,   not  religious.     The  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
dre^^^s,  because  he  had  not  abstained  from  being  present  at, 
^r    cselebrating  mass,  according  to  the  act  made  upon  the 
qn^^n's  arrival,  was  confined  in  Edinburgh  castle.     Seve- 
™'    mothers  were  slightly  fined  for  the  same  crime,  and  threat- 
^^5<1  with  severer  punishment,  if  afterwards  found  guilty  of 
*   similar  offence.     The  parliament  now  assembled,  which 
^■•ci  been  summoned  on  the  21st  of  May,  was  opened  by  Q^e^n 
^^  queen  in  great  slate,  with  the  crown  upon  her  head,  and  opens  the 
w^t.hed  in  royal  robes ;  which  would  have  been,  indeed,  a      i^^ 
tt^'^  spectacle,   had  not  men  been  accustomed,  under  her 
pother  and   grandmother,    to   see  and  endure  female  go- 
^^inment.     In  thisi^parliament  some  laws  were  enacted  in 
fevour  of  the  Reformed,  and  a  few  for  punishing  coiners. 
The  rest  of  the  summer  the  queen  amused  herself  hunting 
in  Adiole. 

xuii.  About  the  end  of  autumn,  with  the  permission  of  j.j^|.j  ^f 
the  queen,    Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  returned  to  Lennox  re. 
Scotland,  in  the  twenty-second .  year  after  he  had  left  it,  up-  jj^aot. 
on  being  basely  deserted  by  the  king  of  France,  as  men- 
tioned before.     Next  year,  A.  D.  1564,  in  a  parliament  held 
in  January,  and  assemb.^ed  almost  for  that  purpose  alone, 
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his  banishment  was  remitted  and  his  estates  restored ;  the 
queen  accompanying  the  restitution  with  many  compliment-  . 
ary  speeches,  enumerating  the  kind  offices  the  earl  had  con — 
ferred  upon  her  from  her  infancy,  as  by  his  means  she  hadB 
been  rescued  from  the  power  of  her  enemies,  and  decoratec^ 
with  tlie  insignia  of  royalty.     Soon  after,  on  the  12th  a*'  i 
February,  his  son  Henry  came  to  Scotland  from  England  ^ 
having  obtained  a  passport  for  three  months.      The  quee  u 
received  this  young  man  very  graciously,  as  he  was  of  high 
descent,   extremely  handsome,  and  the  son  of  her  aunt ; 
and  when  his  constant  attentions  had  attracted  her  affection, 
and   it  began  to  be   commonly  reported   that   she  would 
choose  him  for  her  husband,  the  nobility  were  not  averse  to 
the  marriage ;  as  they  perceived  the  many  advantages  which 
would  result  to  the  whole  island  from  this  union,  if  the  ap- 
probation  of  the   queen    of  England   could   be  obtained. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  nearest  relation  of  both  parties,  so 
far  from  being  averse,  wished  to  be  considered  as  the  mak- 
er of  the  match,  and  entitled  to  some  kindness  for  bring- 
ing it  about.     At  the  same  time,  she  thought  it  would  be 
for  her  advantage,  that  the  power  of  her  kinswoman  were 
kept  within  bounds  by  this  mediocre  alliance,  which  would 
prevent  her  being  aggrandized  beyond  what  might  be  safe 
for  her  neighbours.     But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  a  cir- 
cumstance which  retarded  the  consummation    for  a  little, 
and  afterwards  produced  such  disastrous  confusion  in  the 
country. 

xLiv.  Tliere  was  among  the  servants  at  court,  one  David 
Rizzio,  born  at  Turin,  in  Savoy,  whose  father,  honest 
enough,  but  very  poor,  supported  himself  and  his  family 
with  difficulty,  by  teaching  the  element%of  music;  and  hav- 
ing no  other  inheritance  to  leave,  taught  his  children  of 
both  sexes,  to  be  skilful  musicians.  David,  one  of  tlie^r 
when  he  grew  up,  havin/^  a  good  voice,  and  being  well  in- 
structed in  this  science  by  his  father,  set  out  for  Nice,  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Utely  restored  to  bis  dominions, 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition ;  but  on  his  arrival 
there,  not  finding  his  expectations  realized,  and  being  re- 
duced  to  great  poverty,  he  attempted  many  expedients^  till 
at  last  he  got  acquainted  with  Moretti,  who  was  then  pro* 
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ptring  to  set  out  upon  a  mission  from  the  duke  to  Scotland.    BOOK 
Having  followed  him  thither,  on  his  arrival,   Moretti,  who     ^^^ 
was  not  very  wealthy,  found  he  could  dispense  with    his      1665. 
«rvicc     Here,  however,  he  remained,  and  finally  deter* 
mined  to  try  his  fortune.     To  this  he  was  diiefly  induced, 
hy  learning  that  the  queen  delighted  greatly  in  musicians, 
^d  was  herself  no  despicable  performer.     He  therefore,  in 
order  to  procure  access  to  her  majesty,    bargained    with 
W  musicians,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Frenchmen,  that 
^t  might  be  allowed  to  perform  among  them.     After  being  Employed 
heard  once  or  twice,  he  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  queen,  queen*! 
^d  was  immediately  enrolled  as  one  of  the  Hlmd.     In  a  band  of 
short  time,  having  studied  the  manners  and  disposition  of 
his  royal  mistress,  partly  by  flattery,  and  partly  by  calum- 
niating his  fellow  servants,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  her, 
as  much  as  he  became  hated  by  them.     Yet,  not  content 
with  this  advancement,  having  rendered  all  his  equals  either 
submissive,  or  obliged  them  to  leave  the  band,  he  began  by 
degrees  to  aspire,  and  «to  attempt  greater  objects,  until  he 
was  made  secretary,  and  under  this  pretext  he  could  have  Hit  npid 
access  to  the  queen  privately,  and  when  alone.     The  sudden  ^^^ 
promotion  of  this  man  from  a  state  of  beggary  to  wealth,  oonrt. 
without  any  intermediate  gradation,  his  fortune  so  far  above 
his  merit,  his  arrogance  so  far  beyond  his  fortune,  his  con- 
tempt for  his  equals,  and  his  rivalry  with  his  superiors,  al- 
ready gave  rise  to  many  remarks.     The  adulation  of  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  nourished  this  madness  of  the  vain- 
est of  men ;  they  courted  his  friendship  by  their  respectful 
salutations,  and  their  subservience  to  his  orders  ;  walking 
before    his  door,  and  watching  his  departure  and  return. 
Moray  alone,  in  whose  bosom  no  dissimulation  dwelt,  not 
only  did  not  flatter  him,  but  frequently  looked  contempt 
tuously  upon  him,  a  circumstance  not  less  offensive  to  the 
queen  than  to  David  himself.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
prepare  a  protection  against  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  court- 
ed  by  every  species  of  flattery  the  youth  destined  for  the 
royal  bed,  and  attained  such  familiarity,  that  he  was  admit- 
ted to  his  chamber,  couch,  and  most  secret  consultations. 
Finding  the  incautious  youth  as  foolishly  credulous  as  he 
could  have  desired,  he  persuaded  him  it  was  chiefly  through 
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BOOK    Ilis  means,  that  the  queen  had  entertained  any  affection  for 

^^^^'     him.     He  likewise  assiduously  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord 

1565.      between   Moray  and  him,  whom,   if  he  could  only  drive 

from  the  court,  he  flattered  himself  the  remaining  course  of 

his  life  would  be  easy. 

xLv.  As  the  marriage  of  Henry  became  now  the  common 
topic  of  conversation,  and  also  his  secret  interviews  with 
the  queen ;  and  there  being  likewise  many  scandalous  re- 
ports spread  of  her  too  great  familiarity  with  David,  Mo- 
ray, whose  faithful  advice  procured  him  only  hatred  from 
his  sister,  determined  to  retire  from  the  court,  lest  be 
should  be  (hought  the  author  of  what  was  going  forward. 
Nor  was  the  queen  displeased  at  the  absence  of  so  severe 
a  witness,  especially  at  that  time,  when  she  reconciled  the 
opposite  faction  to  herself;  for  she  recalled  the  exiles 
— Bothwell  from  France,  and  George  Gordon,  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  from  Flanders.  The  other  George  Gordon, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  she  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  to  his  former  rank  and  station.  On  the  return 
l^Iorayac-  ®'  Bothwell  from  France,  Moray  accused  him  of  recent 
cuseiBoth-  plots  against  his  life,  which  he  offered  to  prove  by  some 
plotting  noblemen  who  had  been  his  companions  in  France.  The 
H{,rainst  fact  was  clear,  atrocious,  and  detestable.  When  the  day  of 
trial  approached,  the  queen  first,  strongly  urged  her  bro- 
ther to  withdraw  his  accusation  ;  but  when  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  comply  with  her  request,  because  he  thought 
his  character  involved,  she  then  prevented  by  her  letters, 
many  noblemen  from  attending  the  court ;  and  when  Alex- 
ander, earl  of  Glencairn,  Moray's  most  intimate  friend,  was 
not  far  from  Stirling  upon  his  journey,  she  called  him  out 
of  his  road,  to  come  to  speak  with  her.  Yet  such  was  the 
concourse  of  all  good  men,  that  Bothwell,  not  only  already 
condemned  by  his  own  conscience,  but  alarmed  at  the  pub- 
lic detestation  of  his  attempt,  did  not  dare  to  compear  at  the 
day. 

XLvr.  This  display  of  the  public  affection  for  Moray,  so 
much  inflamed  the  queen  against  her  brother,  that  it  hasten- 
ed his  ruin,  already  determined  upon.  The  plan  laid  was 
this — Moray  being  called  to  Perth,  where  the  queen  then 
was,  with  a  few  attendants,  was  there  to  enter  into  convert- 
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m  with  Darnly,  and  as  nobody  doubted  but  Moray  would   BOOK 
press  himself  with  plainness  and  freedom,  a  quarrel  was  to     ^^^^' 
sue,  when  David  Rizzio  was  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  the      1566. 
tiers  present  were  to  consummate  the  deed.     Moray,  al-  ^^^ 
mgh  informed  of  this  conspiracy  by  his  friends  who  were  oompincy. 
court,  yet  determined  to  go  thither,  until  again  advised 
Patrick  Ruthven,  he  turned  aside  from  his  journey,  to 
I  mother's  house,  not  far  from  Lochleven,  where,  being 
led  with  a  sudden  illness,  he  excused  himself  on  account 
his  distemper.     A  number  of  his  friends  coming  thither 
visit  him,  a  rumour  immediately  arose,  that  he  remained 
sre  to  intercept  the  queen  and  Darnly  on  their  return 
Edinburgh.     Horsemen  were  in  consequence  despatch- 
in  all  directions,  but  they  found   no  persons  in  arms  ; 
t  notwithstanding,    the   queen    performed    her  journey 
ither  with  as  much  haste  and  trepidation,  as  if  she  had 
Pertained    that    the   most    imminent    danger   threatened 

KLYii.  The  nuptials  approaching,  in  order  that  some  ap-  Parlia- 

irance  of  consent  might  be  procured  for  the  queen's  plea-  "®"^  ^^' 

"e,  a  great  number  of  nobles  were  convoked  at  Stirling,  liderof  the 

isisting  chiefly  of  those  who  would  readily  approve,  or^^**^ 

o  dared  not  oppose  her  wishes.     Many  of  those  who  as- 

nbled,  assented  to  all  that  was  proposed,  only,  that  no  in- 

ration  should  be  made  in  the  established  religion ;  but 

(greater  part,  without  any  exception  at  all,  agreed  to  what- 

ir  they  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  the  queen.     An- 

5w  Stuart,  of  Ochiltree,  alone  openly  protested,  that  he 

aid  never  consent  to  acknowledge  a  popish  king.     Mo- 

r  was  friendly  to  the  marriage,  as  he  was  indeed,  the  first 

nson  who  advised  bringing  the  young  man  from  England ; 

t  he  saw  from  the  beginning  what  mischief  it  would  occa- 

m,  if  entered  into  without  the  queen  of  England's  consent, 

il  be  promised  to  procure  her  approbation,  provided  on- 

religion  were  protected.     When  he  saw,  however,  that 

tte  would  be  no  freedom  of  debate  allowed  in  that  parlia- 

tttf  he  rather  chose  to  absent  himself,  than  to  deliver  an 

Uiion    which    might   probably  prove  ruinous  to  himself, 

4  useless  to  the  public     The  question  likewise,  was  now  opimoM 

icassed  openly,  whether  a  queen  upon  the  death  of  her  rwpeciinc 
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BOOR  husband,  had  the  power  of  marrying  whatever  person  siie 
^^^^*  chose  ;  some  thinking  that  a  queen,  left  by  the  death  of  her 
1565.  husband,  ought  not  to  be  denied  the  same  liberty  which  vu 
granted  to  the  lowest  subject.  Others  were  of  opinion  that 
the  case  was  different  in  the  heiresses  of  kingdoms,  where 
the  same  act  by  which  they  took  husbands  to  themselves 
gave  kings  to  the  people  ;  and  many  were  of  opinion,  diet 
it  was  more  equitable  that  the  people  should  choose  a  hm- 
band  for  a  girl,  than  that  a  girl  should  choose  a  king  for  s 
whole  people. 
Eliiabeth  xLviii.  In  the  month  of  July  an  ambassador  arrived  firoai 
Tent  it.  England,  who  expressed  the  queen  of  England's  astonish- 
ment, that  an  affair  of  such  magnitude  should  be  precipitat- 
ed without  any  communication  being  made  to  her,  who  was 
so  nearly  related  to  both  the  parties ;  and  particularly  re* 
quested,  that  it  might  be  delayed,  until  it  were  considered 
more  maturely,  which  she  thought  might  not  perhaps  be 
disadvantageous  for  the  kingdom.  This  embassy  prodoo- 
ing  no  effect^  it  was  quickly  followed  by  another — Sir  Ni- 
colas Trockmorton,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  England^ 
reminded  Lennox  and  his  son,  that  they  had  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  but  a  certain  time,  and  that  time  was  expired ;  he 
therefore  ordered  them  to  return  home  under  pain  of  banish* 
ment,  and  confiscation  of  their  estates.  This  threat,  hov*  i 
ever,  occasioned  no  delay,  they  still  persisted  in  their  po^ ' 
pose.  The  queen,  in  the  mean  time,  as  her  marriage  might  | 
appear  too  unequal,  if  she,  so  lately  the  wife  of  agreatkiogi  j 
and  the  proper  heiress  of  an  illustrious  kingdom,  should  allf 
herself  to  a  young  man,  distinguished  by  no  splendid  titk^ 
published  an  order,  creating  Darnly  duke  of  Rothsay,  and  | 
created  earl  of  Ross.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  marriage,  tbepr^ 
Rmh«av  dictions  of  some  witches  in  both  kingdoms  were  likewise 
urged,  who  prophesied,  if  the  nuptials  were  consuromatei 
before  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  great  advantage  wodd 
arise  to  the  kingdoms ;  but  if  delayed  beyond  that  timet 
great  loss  and  disgrace  would  be  the  consequence.  ^ 
mours  were  at  the  same  time  spread  every  where,  respecting 
the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  day  even  mentiooedi 
on  which*  she  would  diie — a  prediction  apparently  moreptf^ 
tentous  of  a  domestic  conspiracy  than  of  the  art  of  divins' 


Rothsay. 
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on.    Bat  there  was  above  all  this,  most  weighty  reasons    BOOK 

ir  hastening  the  marriage.     Her  uncles  were  undoubtedly     XVIL 

rerse  to  the  match,  therefore  if  a  longer  delay  should  in-      1565. 

ipose,  she  feared  some  impediment  would  arise  from  them, 

tovertom  the  whole,  now  so  nearly  finished;  for  when 

Mt  secret  decree   passed,    for   undertaking   a   holy   war 

ifoughout  all  Christendom,  and  rooting  out  the  Reformed 

Upon  entirely,  the  duke  of  Guise,    who  was  appointed 

imnander,  cherished  the  most  wicked  and  unbounded  ex- 

ctations;    and  had  determined,  by  means  of  his  sister's 

logbter,  so  to  embroil  the  domestic  affairs  of  Britain,  that 

ej  would  be  able  to  afford  no  assistance  to  their  continen- 

I  firiends.      David,  however,   who  was  then  the  queen's 

irf  confidant,  contended,   that  these  nuptials  would  be  of 

fantage  to   the   cause   of  Christianity,    because    Henry 

imly  and  his  father  were  zealous  adherents  of  the  popish 

ny,  and  greatly  beloved  in  both  kingdoms,  united  to  the 

■t  illustrious  families,  and  supported  by  numerous  vassals, 

i  after  long  discussion,  he  carried  his  point ;   for  he  was 

ittd  if  the  marriage  were  completed  with  the  consent  of 

s  queen  of  England  and   the  nobility  of  Scotland,    two 

advantages  would  arise  to  him : — first,  he  would  lose  the 

dft  of  having  effected  it ;  and  next,  the  Reformed  reli- 

Q  would  be  protected ;  but  if  he  could  join  the  queen  to 

I  council  of  Trent,  he  promised  himself  sacerdotal  ho- 

lft|   unbounded  wealth  and  unrivalled   power;  and  by 

snuously  exerting  himself,  he  at  last  accomplished   the 

cipitation  of  the  marriage,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction 

the   Scots,    while    the    English  were    highly   incensed 

anstit 

CVII.  Henry  and  Mary. 
CLix.  On  the  29th  of  July,  [A.  D.  1565,]  Henry  Stuart  Henry  and 
fried  Mary  Stuart,  which  being  announced  to  the  pub-  dlSmeSr* 
»  was  received  by  the  multitude  with  loud  shouts  of  God 
e  our  sovereigns,  king  Henry,  and  queen  Mary  ;  and  the 
f  after,  they  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  as  king  and 
sen.     This  proceeding  greatly  offended,  not  only  the  no- 
ity,  but  likewise  also  the  common  people,  and  some  indig- 
illy  pronounced  it  a  precedent  of  the  worst  description. 
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BOOK    Of  what  use  is  it,  asked  they,  to  assemble  the  estates   i 

XVII.     creating  a  king,  if  their  advice  be  never  asked,  or  their  m 

^565       t^ority  required?  if  an  herald  can  answer  the  purpose  ofi 

meeting,  and  a  proclamation  be  as  effectual  as  an  act  of  f)l^ 

liament.     In  fact,  such  an  assembly  would  not  now  be  citt* 

ed  for  deliberation,  but  to  try  how  far  the  Scots  could  €■- 

dure  tyranny.     The  absence  of  so  many  noblemen  mcreMd 

the  suspicion ;  for  James,  duke  of  Chatellerault,  Gille^ 

earl  of  Argyle,  James,  earl  of  Moray,  Alexander,  earl  d 

Giencairn,  Andrew,  earl  of  Rothes,  and  many  others,  ill» 

Nobles       trious  for  their  descent  and  wealth,  did  ^ot  attend.    Herddi 

SflSiMt^^  were  therefore  sent,  requiring  their  attendance,  which  the} 

them.        not  obeying,  were  banished,  and  went,  the  majority  oftbea, 

to  Argyle.     Their  enemies  were  recalled  to  court,  and  tin 

king  and  queen,  when  their  preparations  were  ready,  weal 

to  Glasgow,  attended  by  four  thousand  men.     The  rebdl 

got  possession  of  Paisley. 

L.  Various  consultations  were  now  held  among  the  difil{ 
ent  parties ;  the  king  and  queen  sent  an  herald  to  demiij 
the  surrender  of  Hamilton  castle,  on  whose  return  withori 
obtaining  possession,  they  prepared  for  an  engagemcit 
The  other  faction,  divided  among  themselves,  were  distrafll 
ThejT  dig-  ed  with  various  proposals.  The  Hamiltons,  who  were  ih 
|J*J^  most  powerful  in  these  districts,  asserted  that  peace  eoili 
themselves,  be  secure  on  no  terms,  unless  the  king  and  queen  were  ert 
off^;  for  as  long  as  they  were  safe,  nothing  could  be  expert 
ed  but  new  wars,  new  plots,  and  a  hypocritical  peacoi  oon 
dangerous  than  open  war.  The  quarrels  of  private  iai 
viduals,  said  they,  are  often  laid  aside,  when  the  parties  IR 
tired  of  prosecuting  them,  and  often  amicably  adjusted,  U 
the  enmities  of  kings,  death  only  can  extinguish.  Hon) 
and  Giencairn,  who  perceived  that  they  looked  not  to  ik 
public  weal,  but  their  own  private  exaltation  by  the  slaogl* 
ter — for  the  queen  being  killed,  the  Hamiltons  were  ck 
nearest  heirs  to  the  throne — and  besides,  abhorrecl  tk 
power  of  the  Hamiltons,  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity  th^ 
had  so  lately  experienced,  proposed  milder  measui* 
They  wished,  if  possible,  that  a  civil  dissension,  bloodbtf 
as  yet,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  votes  and  not  aiM 
could  be  honourably  finished.     There  were  many,  the^ftfl 
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the  royal  camp,  desirous  of  peace,  who  would  willingly    BOOK 

•ten  to  moderate  counsels,  and  who  would  not  desert  those     ^^^ 

bo  had  been  forced  to  take  arms  for  their  independence.     ia5«. 

be  king  and  queen  had  perhaps  been  unguarded,  through 

mth,  but  they  had  not  yet  done  any  thing  which  tended 

i  hart  the  state  of  the  country ;  if  they  had  any  private  Mony^ad* 

oes,  these  were  not  to  be  remedied  by  death ;  their  cure  ^^'^* 

Mmld  be  attempted  by  less  powerful  medicme.     They  re* 

lUected  an  old  observation,  which  had  been  left  for  the  imi- 

lioQ  of  posterity : — That  in  the  conduct  of  kings,  their 

cret  vices  should  be  overlooked,  their  doubtful   actions 

ken  in  the  most  favourable  sense,  and  their  open  offences 

vne  with,  as  long  as  they  did  not  endanger  the  public* 

U.  The  majority  agieeing  in  these  sentiments,  all  the 

amiltons,  except  James  their  chief,  resolved  to  remain 

liet     He,  however,  attended  by  sixteen  horsemen,  contin- 

d  with  the  nobles,  whose  strength,  thus  diminished,  being 

D  inferior  either  to  risk  an  engagement,  or  force  their  way 

ch  to  his  own  clan,  they  yielded  to  their  circumstances, 

id  went  that  uigbfTio  Hamilton,  and  next  day  marched  to 

dioburgh,  to  concert  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war ; 

t  the  castle,  which  commands  the  city,  playing  incessantly 

Km  them,  and  their  friends  from  a  distance  not  arriving 

'  quickly  as  their  situation  required ;  and  being  told,  too, 

•t  the  king  and  queen  were  quite  at  their  heels,  they  were  NoblMpro. 

doced,  by  the  earnest  entreaties  and  magnificent  promises  ^^^  ^ 

*John  Maxwell,  [lord]  of  Herries,  to  direct  their  course  to 

^unfiries.     The  king  and  queen  then  returned  to  Glasgow, 

id  appointed  the  earl  of  Lennox  their  lieutenant,  in  the 

«th-western  counties;  they  themselves  proceeded  to  Stir- 

^  and  thence  through  the  heart  of  Fife.     In  their  pro- 

neii  they  forced  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  to  take  ^n 

ith,  that  if  any  commotion  should  arise  at  the  instigation 

'  England,  they  would  render  faithful  assistance  ;  those 

ko  would  not  take  the  oath  they  punished,  either  by  pe- 

iDiary  fines,  or  banishment ;  the  effects  of  the  rebels,  who 

id  fled  to  the  English  border,  they  seized  wherever  they 

mU  be  found,  and  ordered  courts  to  be  held  in  every  dis- 

lety  for  inquiring  into,  and  trying  the  residue  of  the  con- 

intors.     On  the  9th  of  October,  thay  led  their  army  from 

VOL.  II.  3  H 
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BOOK    Edinburgh,  and  marched  for  Dumfries.     Maxwell,  who  I 

^^^    then  bad  shown  great  attachment  to  the  faction  opposed 

1565..     their  majesties,  thinking  it  time  to  provide  for  his  own  inti 

b^e  kin  ®^^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^  ^^^^  them,  as  if  to  intercede  for  bis  part 

and  quaen.  He  negotiated,  however,  for  a  part  of  his  ikther-in^law^i  e 

tate,  which  he  greatly  desired;  and  being  considered  anai 

tive  and  useful  partisan,  he  easily  obtained  his  request;  m 

returning  to  the  rebels,  told  them  that  he  bad  been  odim 

cessful,  and  every  man  must  shift  for  himself.     England  «a 

near,  to  which  if  they  chose  to  retire,  after  he  had  settled  U 

Blue  con.    P^vate  affidrs,  h^  would  immediately  follow,  and  join  thcfl 

duct  of  lord  In  the  mean  time,   he  extorted  from   Moray  a  thousan 

pounds,  as  money  which  he  had  expended  iti  enlisting  sol 

diers ;  for  having  been  ordered  to  raise  a  few  troops  of  a 

valry,  he  mounted  his  own  domestic  servants,  and  prodaM 

them  as  a  regular  military  force. 

Lii.  The  king  and  queen,  by  their  arrival,  and  the  accessioi 

of  Herries  to  their  party,  having  struck  terror  into  their  ene 

mies,  and  settled  every  thing  according  to  their  pleasarft  B 

Nobles  re.  these  districts  ; — the  leaders  of  the  faction  being  drita 

4"  ^       from  the  country,  and  the  rest  anxious  about  their  o»i 

"^*"  *    safety, — returned  to  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  Octobo; 

and  Scotland  remained  tranquil  till  the  beginning  of  spiiof 

1566.     A  parliament  was  summoned   for  the  month   of  MafA 

that  the  estates  of  the  exiles  might  be  confiscated,  their 

names  erased  from  the  list  of  nobility,  and  their  coats  ^ 

arms  torn,  which  the  king  could  not  do  without  an  act  0^ 

that  assembly. 

LI II.  In  the  mean  time,  David,  perceiving  the  comt  d^ 

serted  by  the  principal  nobles,  and  thinking  the  opportioi- 

ty  favourable  for  realizing  his  own  immoderate  expectatioii 

of  power,  urged  the  adoption  of  rash  and  precipitate  Dca* 

Rizzio's      sures ;  constantly  exhorting  the  queen  to  put  to  death  tb 

plan  for  ex-  chiefs  of  the  faction,  and  affirming  that  a  few  being  catflC 

thJreM     ^^^  ^^^^  would  not  dare  to  move.     But  he  was  afraid  th 

nobility,     quecn's  guards,  being  Scotsmen,  would  not  easily  consot 

to  this  nefarious  massacre  of  the  nobility;  be  therefore  OSS' 

ev^ry  endeavour  to  have  them  dismissed,  and  foreigoeft^ 

lis  has  been  usual  in  the  beginning  of  almost  all  tyranoiii 

•^substituted  \n  ibeit  room.    At  first  Oermans  were  jm^ 
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this  purpose,  because  of  the  remarkable  fidelity  of  BOOK 
le  to  their  lords ;  but  David,  on  more  maturely  ^^^^ 
g  the  subject,  thought  it  would  suit  his  purpose  15M. 
{et  Italians  to  perform  that  duty,  because,  being 
duntrymen^  he  thought  they  would  be  more  under 
ity ;  and  being  men  of  no  religion,  they  seemed 
pted  for  times  of  confusion,  and  would  be  more 
uced  to  commit  any  atrocity  without  examination, 
leedy  banditti,  bom  and  educated  under  ^ants, 
d  to  infamous  warfare,  and  strangers,  who  had 
ear  to  them  in  Britain,  appeared  fit  tools  for  efiect- 
olution.  Accordingly,  soldiers  of  fortune  began 
;  for  by  degrees,  from  Flanders  and  other  conti- 
intries,  but  almost  individually,  and  at  intervals, 
design  might  not  be  discovered ;  and  it  was  more 
I  to  offend  any  of  these  vagabonds,  than  to  offend 

herself. 

It  as  the  influence  of  David  rapidly  increased  with  Mary  div- 
1,  so  the  king  daily  became  more  disagreeable  jHJ'**'^*™" 
concluding  the  match,  Mary  had  been  rashly  pre- 
lo  she  as  suddenly  repented,   and  gave  evident 
an  altered  inclination.     She  had  immediately  after 
Js,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  proclaimed 
and  from  that  time,  in  all  public  deeds,  the  names 
id  queen  were  expressed ;  but  she  soon,  although 
rved  both  the  names,  altered  the  order,  writing 
e  queen  first,  and  the  king's  after.     At  length,  in 
leprive  her  husband  of  all  power  of  granting  fa- 
\  complained,  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  hunt- 
awking,  much  public  business  was  either  not  done 
T  not  done  at  all ;  and  therefore,  as  being  more 
t,  she  proposed  that  she  should  sign  for   them 
vhich  means  he  might  enjoy  his  pleasure,  and  the 
siness  not  suffer  by  his  absence.     To  which  pro-  Deprf^ei 
inff  assented,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  offend  her  in  him  of  any 
»  he  was  soon,  on  slight  grounds,  removed  to  a  goirern- 
that,  being  absent  from  the  council,  and  ignorant  m«a^ 
public  business,  the  honour  of  all  favours  might 

the  queen  alone,   who  persuaded   herself,   that 
friendship  could  neither  be  profitable,  nor  bis  an- 
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BOOK    ger  formidable,  he  would  soon  gradually  fall  into  gene 

^^^^    contempt ;  and  to  increase  the  indignity,  David  was  sab 

1566.     tuted  in  his  place,  who,  with  an  iron  stamp,  signed  the  o 

rtiwted^^  cial  papers  for  the  king.*     Excluded,  by  this  deceit,  jfr 

bis  pUoe.    every  official  transaction,  that  he  might  not  be  a  troufa 

some  witness   of  their  secret  correspondence,  he  was  i 

spatched  to  Peebles,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  with  on]; 

very  mean  train,  beneath  the  dignity  of  many  private  gi 

tlemen,  rather  as  if  going  to  seek  plunder  than  recreati^ 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  so  great  a  fall  of  snow,  that  i 

barren  country,  and  infested  with  robbers,  a  prince,  edoc 

ed  in  a  court,  and  accustomed  to  plenty,  was  in  danger 

starving,   had  not  the  bishop  of  Orkney  nccidently  cat 

that  way,  who,  knowing  the  place,  had  brought  some  wii 

and  other  provisions  along  with  him. 

Lv.  The  queen,  not  satisfied  with  thus  bringing  out  Di 
vid  from  his  obscurity,  and  introducing  him  to  the  puUi 
began,  in  another  way,  to  adorn  him  with  domestic  honoar 
She  had  already,  for  some  months,  admitted  more  cos 
pany  than  usual  to  her  table,  that,  among  a  multitude,  Di 
vid's  seat  might  be  less  envied.  By  this  show  of  popultf 
ty,  it  was  thought  that  the  strangeness  of  the  spectad 
Honours  ^'ould  gradually  wear  off  amid  the  multitude  of  the  guest 
heaped  up.  and  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  and  men  by  degrees  I 
accustomed  to  bear  any  thing.  At  length  it  came  to  tht 
that  he,  with  only  one  or  two,  daily  dined  with  her;  1h 
that  the  smallness  of  the  place  might  diminish  the  odium  < 
the  action,  the  meals  were  served  up  in  a  little  chamber,  an 
sometimes  even  in  David's  own  lodging ;  but  this  metbo 
of  lessening  the  envy,  increased  the  infamy  of  the  procecc 
ing,  and  afforded  scope  for  the  most  unfavourable  remaric 
Besides,  what  tended  more  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  al 
ready  inclined  to  believe  the  worst,  was,  that  in  househol 
furniture,  dress,  the  number  and  breed  of  his  horses,  ai* 
rank  of  his  attendants,  he  far  exceeded  the  king  himself 
and  what  made  the  whole  seem  more  unmeet,  his  equipa^ 

*  Buchanan*8  assertion,  that  the  queen  had  a  stamp  made  with  Dtaij 
signature,  which  she  committed  to  Bizzio,  to  affix  to  public  instrumenti)  & 
is  confirmed  by  a  deed  published  hj  Mr.  John  Davidson,  to  which  Ikn^ 
name  has  been  affixed  hj  a  stamp. — Laing*s  Dissert  vol  L  p.  108. 
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far  from  improving,  his  appeafance,'  that  his  appear-^   B06K 
isgraced  his  equipage.*     The  queen,  therefore,  when'   ^^^^ 
»uld  not  amend  the  faults  of  nature,  by  loading  him'     lAfiki. 
ealth  and  honours,  endeavoured  to  raise  him  to- the* 
fa  lord  of  parliament,  that  she  might  conceal,  be-' 
ft  robe  of  fortuitous  splendour,  the  meanness  of  his 
[ind  deformity  of  his  body;  but  chiefly,  that,  by  pro* 
for  him  the  right  of  voting  in  that  assembly,  he  might 
e  their  proceedings  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
In  order  to  advance  him  by  degrees,  that  he  might 
pear  a  needy  and  mercenary  senator,  an  attempt  was 
ade  to  procure  him  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the   Scots  call   Melville.f     The  proprietor  of  this 
his  father-in-law,  and  his  other  friends  who  had  the 
St  influence  with  him,  being  collected,  the  queen  re- 
i  the  proprietor  to  yield  up  the  barony,  and  at  the 
:ime  urged  his  relations  to  persuade  him  to  do  so ; 
t  being  able  to  succeed,  the  queen  considered  this  re- 
ts an  affront,  and  what  was  more  fatal,  David  was  of- 

These  transactions  being  public,  the  common  peo- 
aented  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  and'prog- 
ited  its  daily  becoming  worse,  if  men  of  ancient  nobi- 
i  distinguished  reputation,  were  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
f  their  ancestors,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  needy  vagabond ; 
iiny  of  the  older  persons  recalled  to  their  recollection, 
ften  repeated   in   their  conversation,  the  time  when 

pj  the  following  from  lord  Elibank*!  letter  to  Lord  Hailes,  it  is  a 
1  firom  A  book  entitled,  Lea  Lessones  diverges  de  Louis  Gayon  con- 
iz  finances  au  Roi  de  France.  The  edition,  his  lordship  adds,  that  I 
a  of  this  book,  is  printed  at  Lyons,  "  chez  Abraham  Claqueman,  in 
2mo.  An.  1G13.  The  author,  speaking  of  himself,  uses  these  words: 
en  Ecosse,  j*ai  bien  connu  Darid  Rizzio,  duquel  j'ai  re^u  bien  de 
es  a  la  cour:  II  etoit  assez  age  et  laid,  d'une  humeur  morgue  et 
plaisant ;  mais  d'une  rare  prudence,  et  fort  habille  dans  les  affaires." 
mblishes  the  fact  of  Kizzio's  uggliness,  as  represented  by  Buchanan, 
ng  gives  this  quotation,  as — from  Blackwood,  repeated  by  Guyon — 
ig  both  the  books  beside  me,  I  cannot  compare  the  passages ;  but  as 
I  both  verbally  the  same,  they  both  establish  the  authenticity  of 
n*s  statement,  and  more  strongly,  if  the  words  were  originally  Black- 
one  of  the  most  virulent  of  Buchanan's  defiunen. 
f  Scotico.— Mttilen  ? 
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BOOK    Cochranet  by  the  greatest  yUIany,  having  killed  tfa 

^^^    brother^  from  a  mason  became  earl  of  Marr,  and 

15SS.    the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  which  were  only  extingu 

the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  destruction  of  all 

whole  kingdom.  While  such  was  the  tenor  of  public 

the  muttering  of  clandestine  rumour,  as  usual  in 

dishonour,  went  much  farther.     The  king,  who, 

told,  yet  refused  to  believe  any  one  without  demoi 

being  informed  that  David  had  gone  into  the  bed* 

went  himself  to  a  small  door,  of  which  he  alwaj 

the  key,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  found 

within.      On  knocking,  he  received  no  answer,  on 

retired,  boiling  with  rage,  and  spent  that  night  in 

vexation. 

Darnly  r»-     Lvii.  From  that  time  he  selected  a  few  of  his  doi 

*^^Ri*^-    for  he  could  only  trust  a  few,  the  rest,  being  corr 

todMth.     the  queen,  he  knew  were  placed  as  spies  upon  all  1 

and  actions — and  consulted  with  them  about  put 

vid  to  death.     Tliey  approved  of  his  design,  but  t 

easily  discover  a  proper  method  of  carrying  it  in 

tion.     This  consultation  having  lasted  some  days, 

servants,  who  were  not  privy  to  his  purpose,  fi 

circumstances  suspecting  what  was  in  agitation, 

the  queen,  and  promised  to  lead  her  to  an  immedi 

very.     Nor  did  they  deceive  her ;  for  having  obs 

time,  when  the  king  having  shut  out  all  others, 

with  him  the  servants  in  whom  he  could  repose  c< 

the  queen,  as  if  she  intended  to  pass  through  his 

ber  to  her  own,  unexpectedly  surprised  him  with 

associates ;  she  then  bitterly  upbraided  him,  am 

threatened  his  domestics — told  them,  she  was  i 

with  all  their  machinations,  and  would  apply  a  i 

due  time. 

Lviii.  Placed  in  this  disagreeable  situation,  the  kii 
ed  hb  father  of  his  condition,  and  they  both  a^et 
only  way  of  extricating  himself  from  his  prese 
tunes,  would  be  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  tb 
the  nobility  who  were  present,  and,  if  possible^  r 
who  were  absent*  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  < 
in  the  business,  as  the  day  approached  on  which 
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had  determined  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  absent    BOOK 
lords,  for  which  she  had  summoned  a  parliament,  in  oppo-     ^^^^' 
sition  to  the  representation  of  the  French  and  Englbh  am-     1566. 
basaadors ;  who  did  not  think  they  had  committed  any  crime 
worthy  so  severe  a  punishment)  and  perceived  besides,  the 
dangers  which  would  follow. 

uz*  At  the  same  time,  some  very  long  letters  arrived 

from  the  queen  of  £ngland,  in  which  she  benevolently  and 

prudently  reasoned  with  her  relative,  on  the  present  state  of 

Scotland ;  and  in  mild,  even  loving  terms,  endeavoured  to 

incline  her  irritated  mind  to  moderation*     The  nobles  knew 

that  such  letters  had  arrived,  and  were  not  ignorant  of  the 

nature  of  their  contents ;  the  queen  therefore,  with  an  air  of 

condescension,  began  to  read  them  to  a  number  of  them  who 

wet^  assembled ;  but,  as  she  proceeded,  David  openly  told 

h^r,  that  enough  had  been  read,  and  desired  her  to  stop. 

This  proceeding  appeared,  however,  rather  as  an  arrogant, 

iHan  unusual  sort  of  conduct,  to  all  present;  for  they  knew 

''<>w  imperiously  he  often  behaved  towards  her,  and  some^ 

tixnes  reproved  her  more  sharply  than  ever  her  husband 

dared. 

X«x.  At  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  warmly  de- 
nted in  parliament ;  some,  in  order  to  gratify  the  queen, 
^ould  have  decreed  the  punishment  of  treason,  while  others 
intended  that  they  had  done  nothing,  as  yet,  deserving  so 
'^^iy  a  penally.  David,  in  the  mean  time,  went  about 
^tbong  them  individually,  to  sound  their  dispositions,  and 
'^arn  what  each  would  do,  if  he  were  elected  president  by 
^e  rest ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  openly  to  tell  them  the  queen 
wished  the  exiles  condemned,  that  they  who  opposed  it  would 
strive  in  vain,  and  would  likewise  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Uicir  prince.  He  did  this  partly  to  distract  the  feeble  be- 
tween fear  and  hope,  and  partly  to  exclude  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  seleet  judges,  those  who  were  more  determined; 
that  the  majority  at  least,  of  that  number,  should  be  such  as 
Would  comply  with  the  queen's  desires.  While  dome  dread- 
ed, and  all  hated  such  power,  united  with  such  flagrant  injus-  Engagtu 
tice  in  this  obscure  wretch,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  t^«  «ar]i  of 
Gitber,  sent  for  James  Douglas,  [earl  of  Morton,]  and  Pat-  Cra^o  "** 
rick  I^iudsay,  [lord  Crawford,]  the  one  related  to  him  by  ''*  ^^^  H'** 
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BOOK    the  father's,  the  other  by  the  mother's  side ;  they  advised  wi^ 
^^^^'     Patrick  Ruthven,  a  man  prompt  both  in  council  and  execu- 
1566.      tion,  but  who  was  so  debilitated,  that  for  some  months  be 
had  not  been  able  to  rise  out  of  bed.     The  greatest  coDfi* 
dence,  however,  was  reposed  in  him  in  this  important  busi- 
ness, both  on  account  of  his  great  prudence,  and  because 
his  children  were  cousins-german  to  the  king.     The  king 
was  admonished  by  them  of  the  great  error  he  had  commitp 
ted,  in  not  only  suffering  bis  relations  and  friends  to  be  ex- 
pelled the  court,  for  the  sake  of  an  infamous  vagabond ;  but 
in  even  almost  with  his  own  hand,  driving  them  away,  and 
in  exalting  a  base  born  reptile,  till  he  was  himself  despised 
by  him.     They  besides,  conversed  much  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  at  last  brought  him  frankly  to  confess  his  fault, 
and  to  assure  them,  that  in  future  he  would  undertake  no- 
thing unless  with  the  consent  of  the  nobility.     These  ex- 
perienced noblemen  did  not  think  it  however  altogether  safe 
to  trust  an  uxorious  young  man,  lest  seduced  by  the  caresses 
of  his  wife,  he  might  deny  their  agreement,  and  ruin  them. 
Conditions       The  articles  therefore,  which  tliey  had  agreed  upon,  were 
thev  con^    committed  to  writing,  all  of  which  he  freely,  and  even  eager- 
lent  to       ly  subscribed.     These  were — that  religion  should  be  esta- 
muiSer/^*  Wished,  as  it  had  been  provided  for  at  the  queen's  return  to 
Scotland;  that  the  persons  lately  driven  into  exile,  and 
whose  aid  their  country  could  not  want,  should  be  brought 
back ;  and  that  David,  during  whose  life,  neither  the  digni- 
ty of  the  king,  nor  the  safety  of  the  nobility  could  be  pre- 
served, should  be  put  to  death. 

Lxi.  The  whole  having  signed  this  agreement,  and  the  king 
professing  himself  the  author  of  the  murder,  it  was  then  re- 
solved, in  order  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  absent 
nobles,  and  also  that  the  design  might  not  be  discovered 
through  delay,  instantly  to  attempt  the  deed.  Therefore, 
while  the  queen  was  at  supper,  in  her  small  cabinet,  the  earl 
of  Argyll's  lady,  and  David  sitting  with  her  as  usual,  and  a 
few  attendants  standing,  as  the  place  would  not  admit  many» 
.fames  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  with  a  great  number  of  his 
friends,  having  taken  possession  of  the  outer  gallery,  pro- 
menadetl  there,  while  their  vassals  and  most  faithful  adhe^ 
ents,  were  ordered  to  watch  in  the  open  court,  and  check 
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f  disturbance,  if  any  should  occur.     The  king  ascended   fioOK 
Kn  bis  bedchamber,  which  was  below  the  queen's,  by  a     XVII. 
rrow  staircase,  open  to  himself  alone,  followed  by  Patrick      15667 
ith?eD,  armed,  and  attended  by  four,  or  at  most  five  com- 
nions.     On  their  entering  the  closet  where  the  party  were 
supper,  the  queen,  somewhat  agitated  at  the  unusual  ap- 
irance  of  such  guests,  and  seeing  Ruthven  squalid  and 
ggard,  emaciated  from  long  disease,  yet  clad  in  armour, 
pired  what  was  the  matter?  for  those  who  were  pre- 
it,  thought  he  was  delirious  through  fever.     He  then  or- 
red  David  to  arise  and  come  out,  for  the  place  where  he 
was  no  proper  place  for  him.     The  queen  immediately 
ling  up,  and  interposing  her  body,  protected  him.     The 
ig  however,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  desired  her  to  take 
irage,  that  the  death  of  that  low  villain  only  was  deter- 
i€d  on.     David  then  was  dragged  to  the  next,  and  after-  The  deed 
rd  to  the  outer  chamber,  and  there  put  to  death,  by  them  in  the 

0  walked  along  with  Douglas ;  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  <!"««'*'•?'*• 
the  conspirators,  who  had  determined  to  hang  him  pub- 

jr,  as  they  knew  it  would  have  afforded  a  grateful  specta- 
to  the  people.* 

'III.  It  is  currently  reported,  that  when  John  Damiet,  a 
such  priest,  who  was  generally  believed   to  understand 

magical  art,  had  repeatedly  warned  Rizzio  to  depart, 
r  'that  he  had  made  his  fortune,  and  withdraw  himself 
a  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  with  whom  he  was  unable 
intend,  he  replied,  the  Scots  were  greater  boasters  than 
Iters.  Again,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  being  advis- 
to  beware  of  a  bastard,  he  replied  that  he  was  not  afraid, 
no  bastard  should  have  power  in  Scotland,  as  long  as 
lived.     He  thought  his  danger  was  predicted  of  Moray, 

that  prophecy  was  either  eluded  or  fulfilled  by  George 
aglas,  the  earl  of  Angus'  bastard,  who  gave  him  the  first 
¥ ;  after  which,  every  one  who  stood  near  him  struck, 

the  king  also  inflicted  a  wound,  either  to  gratify  his  re- 
uneni,  or  desirous  of  joining  the  band  of  public  avengers. 

Cbos  WKf%9  **  They  first  purpoised  to  have  hangit  him,  and  had  provided 

1  lor  the  MUD  purpois  :  bot  the  grit  haste  which  they  had,  moved  thame 
■paldi  him  with  whingers  or  daggers.** 

OL.  II.  3  I 
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BOOK  Lxiii.  The  noise  of  the  assassmation  spread  orer  the  wbc 
^^'^  palace,  and  the  earls  of  Athole,  Huntly,  and  Bothwell,  wl 
j^gg  supped  in  a  different  part  of  the  mansion,  wished  to  bret 
away,  but  were  prevented  by  those  who  kept  watch  withii 
the  court,  and  confined  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped 
though  without  any  harm  being  done  them.  Ruthven  ha? 
ing  gone  from  the  cellar  to  the  queen's  bedchamber,  where 
not  being  able  to  stand,  he  sat  down,  and  asked  for  some 
thing  to  drink  ;  the  queen  inveighed  against  him  as  a  perf 
dious  traitor,  in  terms  such  as  her  grief  and  indignatioi 
suggested,  and  among  other  reproaches,  asked  him  how  b 
sitting,  durst  speak  to  her  standing.  He  excused  himaelJ 
saying  that  he  did  it  not  from  insolence,  but  from  weakness 
and  advised  her,  that  in  governing  the  kingdom,  she  sboat 
consult  the  nobility,  who  were  interested  in  its  welfare,  rs 
ther  than  needy  adventurers,  who  could  give  no  pledge  c 
their  fidelity,  and  who  had  neither  property  nor  characte 
to  lose.  Neither  was  the  present  any  new  example,  the  as 
Rnthren  thority  of  the  Scottish  kings  was  a  legal  authority;  no 
mmller.  ^^^^  ^^^V  ®^^^  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  the  will  c 
one,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  the  will  of  par 
liament,  and  any  of  their  kings  who  had  attempted  the  con 
trary,  had  suffered  severely  for  their  temerity.  Nor  wcr 
the  Scots  now  so  far  degenerated  from  the  manners  of  thei 
ancestors,  as  patiently  to  tIIow  a  foreigner,  unfit  to  b 
their  servant,  not  only  to  rule,  but  to  reduce  them  to  sis 
very. 

Lxiv.  This  speech  having  only  enraged  the  queen  th 
more,  the  conspirators  departed,  after  leaving  proper  guard* 
to  prevent  any  other  disturbance.  In  the  mean  time,  tb 
report  spread  over  the  city,  where  it  was  credited  or  disbe 
lieved,  according  to  the  various  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
but  all,  seizing  arms,  ran  to  the  palace.  On  their  arrira 
there,  the  king  himself  spoke  to  them  from  a  window,  as 
suring  them  that  he  and  the  queen  were  safe,  that  there  vs 
no  reason  for  a  tumult ;  whatever  had  been  done,  had  beei 
done  by  his  authority,  and  why  he  had  acted  thus,  hewoulc 
inform  ihem  in  due  time.  At  pres»ent,  he  desired  every oiK 
to  return  to  his  own  house,  which  order  all  obeyed,  excqrt 
a  few  who  were  retained  to  keep  guard.  ' 
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Xf.  Next  day,  the  nobles,  who  had  returned  from  Eng-    BOOK 
1,  went  directly  to  the  town  hall,  and  surrendered  theui«     ^^^^ 
res  hi  order  to  take  tlieir  trial,  for  that  was  the  day  ap*     15^)6. 
oted;  when  nobody  ap|>earing,   they  publicly  protested  ^^®j."*^^** 
I  no  obstacle  existed  on  their  parts,  why  the  trial  sliould  from  £ng« 
;  be  proceeded  in,  and  went  every  one  to  his  own  dwell- 
'^    The  queen  having  sent  for  her  brother,  and  having 
I  a  lung  conversation  with  him,  in  which  she  led  him  to 
Met  that  she  would  in  future  be  directed  by  her  nobility, 
'  confinement  was  relaxed — ^a  clemency  which  many  pre- 
IkI  would  be  a  public  mischief.     She  in  consequence  re- 
embled  her  old  guard,  and  escaped  during  the  night, 
OQgh  a  back  gate,  along  with   George  Seton,  who  had  The  quecu 
Night  two  hundred  horse,  and  proceeded  first  to  his  cas-  ^uSmrr* 
and  then  to  Dunbar,    carrying  the  king,   whom  she  and  rarriet 
ettened  with  death  if  he  refused,  along  with  her.     There,  ^ft^^^. 
ring  collected  a  considerable  force,  pretending  to  be  re- 
idled  to  the  nobles  lately  returned  from  exile,  she  direct- 
b^r  vengeance  against  the  assassins  of  David,  who,  yield- 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  fled ;  and  she,  as  if  every 
If  had  been  pacified,  returned  to  indulge  her  former  in- 
lations.     Her  first  proceeding  was  to  cause  David's  bo- 
which  had  been  buried  before  the  neighbouring  church 
iFi*  to  be  removed  in  the  night,  and  placed  in  the  tomb 


I  uateaL  an  extract  from  James  MelviUe*8  Diaiy.  I  have  mentioned  it 
rt  in  the  life  of  Buchanan,  but  as  these  little  drcnmstances,  although  of 
t  importanoe  to  historical  truth,  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  m  cursory  read- 
I  here  repeat  it.  It  is  needless  to  allude  to  its  importance ;  it  is  the 
I  dechration  of  a  great  man,  to  the  truth  of  the  record  he  was  leaving 
id  him.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  solemn  worth  of 
n  attestation,'  I  know  not  what  stronger  weight  I  could  give  to  human 


Wt  went  from  him  to  the  printers  wark  hous,  whom  we  fand  at  the  end 
e  17  bulk  of  his  Chronicle,  at  a  place  qhuilk  we  thought  verie  hard  for  the 
^  qhuilk  might  be  an  occasion  of  steying  the  hull  work,  anent  the  burial 
Kfie.  Therfor  steying  the  printer  from  proceidingwe  cam  to  Mr  George 
i  nd  fand  him  bed&st  by  [contrary  to]  his  custome,  and  asking  him  whow 
d,  Even  going  the  way  of  weil&re  sayes  he.  Mr  Thomas  his  cusing 
tit  him  of  the  hardnes  of  that  part  of  his  storie,  y^  the  king  wald  be 
fit  wt  it  and  it  might  stey  all  the  wark.  tell  me  man  sayes  he  giff  I  have 
the  treuthe.  yis  sayes  Mr  Thomas  sir  I  think  sa.  I  will  1yd  his  fead 
iU  hit  kin's  then  q^i  he,  pray,  pray  to  God  (or  me  and  let  him  direct  alL 
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of  the  late  king  and  his  children,  which  alone,  with  a  Qw 
unaccountable  transactions,  gave  rise  to  strange  observa* 
tions ;  for  what  stronger  confession  of  adultery  could  she 
make,  than  that  she  should  equal  to  her  father  and  brothers 
in  his  last  honours,  a  base  born  reptile,  neither  liberally  edti' 
cated,  nor  distinguished  by  any  public  service;  and  what 
was  still  more  detestable,  that  she  should  place  the  miscre- 
ant almost  in  the  very  embrace  of  Magdalene  of  Vallois,  the 
late  queen.     In  the  midst   of  all  these  transactions,  she 
threatened,  and  threw  many  oblique  hints  against  her  hus- 
band; at  the  same  time,  doing  every  thing  in  her  power 
to  lessen   his  authority,    and   render   him    contemptible; 
while  she  proceeded  with  great  severity  in  the  trial  of  Da- 
vid's murderers.     Of  those  who  were  found  privy  to  the  act, 
many  were  banished,  many  fined,  and  several  who  were  al- 
most innocent,  and  therefore  most  secure,  were  put  to  death; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  faction  escaped,  some  to  England,  aod 
others  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland.     The  magistrates,  and 
all  who  bore  any  public   o£Sce,  who  were  in  the  least  sus- 
pected of  having  had  any  share  in  the  business,  were  remov- 
ed, and  their  situations  given  to  their  enemies.     Proclama- 
tion too,  was  made,  which,  notwithstanding  so  much  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction,  excited  considerable  merriment  ;•  for  it 
was  ordered,  that  no  one  should  say  that  the  king  had  any 
participation,  or  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  David.    This 
ferment  being  a  little  allayed  ;  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Moray  were  received  into  favour.     Not  long 
after,  the  queen  retired  to  Edinburgh  castle,  as  the  time 
of  her  delivery  drew  near  ;  and  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  a 
little  after  nine  o'clock,  in   the  morning,  she  brought  forth 
a  son,  who  was  afterward  called  James  VI, 


Sa  be  the  printing  of  his  Cronicle  was  endit  y^  maist  lemed  wjse  and  g<M^ 
man  endit  this  mortal  lyC 
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ad  Mary. — Her  rooted  dislike  of  Damly. — ^Fixet  her  oflRection  on 
■elL — Her  treatment  of  Damly  at  the  Prinoe*t  baptism.  »He  re* 
o  Glasgow,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned. — She  viiits  him  at 
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>  of  Dunblane*s  Embassy  to  France. — Nobles  sign  a  bond  to  defend 
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:  queen,  after  her  delirery,  although  she  received  the     BOOK 

tulations  very  graciously  of  every  other  person,  yet, 

n  as  she  was  informed  that  the  kinir  wished  to  see      ^^^ 

3th  she  and  her  companions,  looked  and  spoke  in  Maryf 

manner,  as  that  he  might  perceive  his  visits  were  un-  Mary's 

e,    and   his    presence   disagreeable.     On  the  other  m^^  of 

Bothwell   was  every  thine: ;    he  alone  managed  all  P*"*?^"-", 

,  ,     ,.  .    ,  .  »       .  Vf?       .        fixes heraf. 

s ;  and  so  much  did  the  queen  wish  the  predilection  fectionson 

to  be  understood,  that  no  applications  were  attend-  Bothwell. 
except  such  as  were  presented  by  him.     Yet,  as  if 
her  partiality  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  ob- 

on  a  certain  day,  early  in  the  morning,  she  went 
3  the  port  called  Newhaven,  with  only  one  or  two 
ics,  without  informing  any  person  whether  she  was 
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BOOK    going,  and  embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  lying  rea^j 
^^^^   for  her,   which  had   been  prepared  by  William  and  Ei^. 
1566.      mond  Blackadder,  Edward  Robertson,  and  Thomas  Dieir- 
son,  all   Bothwell's  vassals,  and  notorious  pirates.     Witi 
this  band  of  ruffians,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  good  mea, 
she  put  to   sea,  unattended  by  one  decent   servant,  and 
landed  at  Alloa,  at  a  castle  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Marr, 
where  she,  for  some  days,  behaved,  as  if  she  had  forgotteo 
not  only  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  but  the  modes^  of  a  nuh 
tron. 

.  II.  When  the  king  heard  of  the  queen's  unexpected  de- 
parture, he  followed  her  as  fast  as  he  could  by  land,  in  the 
hope,  and  with  the  design  of  being  along  with  her,  and  en- 
joying the  mutual  interchange  of  conjugal  endearments;  but 
he,  as  a  troublesome  interrupter  of  their  pleasures,  with- 
out being  almost  allowed  time  sufficient  to  refresh  his  so* 
vants,  was  ordered  to  return  whence  he  came.  The  queeiif 
a  few  days  after,  when  she  came  back  to  Edinburgh,  appa- 
rently to  avoid  the  crowd,  abode  not  in  her  own  palace,  but 
m  a  private  lodging  in  that  neighbourhood,  whence  she  r^ 
moved  to  another  house,  where  the  court  of  exchequer  if 
held  annually ;  not  so  naich  for  thespaciousnessof  the  build- 
ing, and  the  pleasantness  of  the  adjoining- gardens,  as  thai 
David  Chalmers,  a  vassal  of  Bothwell's,  lived  there,  and 
the  back  entrance  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  queen's  ga^ 
den,  through  which  Bothwell  had  access  whenever  he 
chose.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  who  could  obtain  do 
Dmrnly  favour  from  his  wife,  but  was  driven  from  her  presence  with 
forced  to  insult  and  reproach ;  after  having  oflen  attempted  to  re- 
from  wurt.  S^^^  ^^^  affections,  when  he  could  by  no  attention  or  assi- 
duity succeed  in  being  admitted  to  his  former  intercourse^ 
withdrew  to  Stirling,  as  to  a  solitude.  The  queen,  shortly 
afler,  determined  to  proceed  to  Jedburgh,  to  hold  a  border 
court. 

III.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  Bothwell  set  out  upoo 
an  expedition  to  Liddisdale,  in  which,  when  behaving  in  * 
manner  unworthy  the  situation  he  held,  the  dignity  of  his 
family,  or  the  general  expectation,  a  petty  thief,  whom  he 
almost  killed  by  a  shot,  after  he  was  taken  and  securedt 
wounded  him;  and  he  was  carried  to  the  Hermitage  C9^'^ 
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Mibtfnl  state.     When  intelligence  6f  this  was  brought    BOOK 
he  queen  at  Borthwick,  although  then  in  the  depth  of    XVIII. 
ler,  she  flew,  first  to  Melrose,  and  thence  to  Jedburgh.      ^ 
re,  although  certainly  informed  that  Bothwell's  life  was  Eridcim 
of  danger,  she  could  not  restrain  her  impatience ;  but,  ^^  *^ 
n  inclement  season  of  the  year,  despising  the  difficul-  to  Both- 
of  the  road,  and  the  danger  of  robbers,  she  undertook  ^*^ 
journey,  accompanied  by  a  train  with  which  no  gentle- 
1  of  moderate  circumstances  would  have  dared  to  in- 
it  himself.     Thence,  returning  again  to  Jedburgh,  she, 
li  the«greatest  care  and  attention,  prepared  every  thing 
the  removal  of  Bothwell  thither ;  and,  on  his  arrival, 
ir  meeting  and  intercourse  was  extremely  unbecoming, 
re,  whether  in  consequence  of  her  daily  and  nightly  ex- 
jods  and  fatigue,  or  by  some  secret  dispensation  of  provi- 
ce,  the  queen  was  seized  with  so  severe  and.  painful  an 
ess,  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
T.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  wife's  situation,  Maiy 


out  with  the  greatest  expedition  for  Jedburgh,  both  to  f]^J^jJ^ 
ify  his  affection,  and  at  the  same  time  hoping,  that  as  is  vUiu  how 
al  in  cases  of  great  distress,  she  might  re|)ent  her  past 
duct,  and  be  inclined  to  amend  it.  She  however,  on  the 
itrary,  so  far  from  showing  any  mark  of  reconciliation, 
Mule  her  attendants  to  rhe  on  the  king's  entrance,  to 
ite  him,  or  show  him  the  least  courtesy,  or  give  him  even 
igiit's  lodging;  and  suspecting  the  kind  and  courteous 
XMition  of  Moray,  she  desired  his  wife  to  hasten  home, 
tend  sickness,  and  immediately  take  to  bed,  that  at  least, 
ler  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  the  king  might  be  exclud- 
llience;  and  she  would  have  succeeded  in  forcing  him 
lepart  for  want  of  lodging,  had  not  one  of  the  Humes, 
toied  at  such  proceedings,  pretended  a  sudden  cause 
going  away,  and  left  his  lodging  empty*  for  the  king ; 

early  next  day  he  was  ordered   off,  and  returned  to  ig  ordered 
•ling.     His  departure  appeared  the  more  shameful,  be-  ^^^Y' 
le,  at  the  same  time,  Bothwell  was  openly  removed  from 

lodgings  he  had  formerly  occupied,  to  the  queen's 
rUnents ;  and  although  neither  were  completely  restor- 
the  from  her  sickness,  nor  he  from  his  wound,  they  tra- 
itd  first  to  Kelso,  then  to  Coldingham,  and  afterward  to 
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HOOK  Craigmillar,  a  castle  about  two  miles  distant  from 
^^^^  burgh,  careless  of  the  reports  which  they  spread  ai 
1566.  step ;  the  queen  openly  avowing  in  conversation,  tfa 
could  not  live,  unless  she  were  separated  from  the 
and  that  if  she  could  not  effect  it  otherwise,  she  wool 
herself  by  her  own  hand.  In  these  conversations,  sh 
started  the  subject  of  a  divorce,  and  remarked  that  i1 
not  be  difficult,  if  the  pope's  dispensation,  which  i 
their  marriage  contrary  to  the  papal  law,  was  des 
But  when  she  did  not  appear  likely  to  succeed  i 
which  was  discussed  before  a  number  of  the  nobility, 
up  every  other  idea,  she  bent  her  whole  attention 
murder  of  the  king. 

V.  A  little  before  winter,  when  ambassadors  arrive 
France  and  England,  to  witness  the  baptism  of  the 
the  queen .  supplied  not  only  money,  but  by  her  oi 
and  superintendence,  endeavoured  to  render  Bothii 
most  magnificent  in  his  dress  of  all  her  subjects  or  i 
while  her  lawful  husband  was  denied  the  necessary  i 
to  appear  in,  at  the  christening  of  his  son,  excluc 
presence  of  the  ambassadors,  his  personal  attendan 
dismissed,  and  the  nobility  forbid  to  take  notice  < 
But  when  the  nobles  saw  the  implacable  hatred  of  th( 
towards  her  husband,  they  were  the  more  disposed 

Her  treat-  ®  jo^ng  and  harmless  prince,  treated  with  so  mu( 

ment  of      tempt ;  who  bore  it  all,  not  only  patiently,  but^eem 

baptism  of  stantly  anxious  to  expiate  her  unjust  anger,  an#evei 

the  prince,  most  servile  manner,  endeavoured  to  procure  a  shar 

favour.    With  regard  to  his  dress,  she  adopted  an  in 

and  evidently  false  excuse,  by  throwing  the  blame  U{ 

embroiderers,   gold  workers  and  other  artisans,  whe 

bcfdy  knew  the  fault  was  her  own ;  but  on  the  othe 

she  frequently  herself  wrought  at  the  ornaments  foi 

ing  Both  well.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  even  adi 

ed   that  they  should   not  converse  with  the  king,  a 

they  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  sam 

together. 

VI.  The  young  man  thus  inhumanely  treated,  ^ 
saw  himself  exposed  to  universal  contempt,  and  his  i 
up  before  his  eyes  to  be  worshipped,  determined  to  i 
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IS  some  think  setit  for — to  his  father  at  Glasgow.    At  his  de-   BOOK 
I^arture,  the  queen  followed  him  with  her  usual  hatred,  the    ^VIIL 
riWer  plate  which  he  had  used  ever  since  his  marriage,  was 
carried  away,  and  pewter  substituted  in  its  stead .     Poison  He  retiret 
ilso  was  administered  to  him   before  he  set  out,  that  the  ^^^^Jj***' 
crime  might  be  the  better  concealed,  if  he  died  when  ab- ed  tob« 
sent  from  the  court      But  they  who  gave  it  were  at  this  P®"®"**» 
time  mistaken  in  their  calculations ;  for  before  he  was  a  mile 
distant  from  Stirling,  his  whole  body  was  so  violently  affect- 
ed, as  to  render  it  easily  apparent  that  his  distemper  was 
not  incidental,  but  the  effect  produced  by  human  agency. 
When  he  came  to  Glasgow,  the  virulence  of  the  disease 
openlv  betrayed  the  cause ;  for  livid  pustules  broke   out 
crer  nis  whole  body,  accompanied  with  such  pain  and  uni- 
versal irritation,  that  little  hopes  were  entertained  for  his 
fife.    James  Abernethy,  an  eminently  skilful  and  experienc- 
ed physician,  of  the  most  undoubted  fidelity,  on  being  ask- 
ed respecting   the  nature  of  the  disease,  immediately  re- 
pfied,  that  poison  had  been  given  him.     The  queen's  do- 
iiestic  physician  had  been  called,  but  she  forbade  him  to  at- 
tend, fearing  lest  he  might  be  able  to  effect  a  cure;  besides, 
die  did  not  wish  the  symptoms  of  poison  to  be  noticed  by 
loo  many. 

Til.  The  baptismal  ceremonies  being  finished,  and  the 
nmpany  by  degrees  dispersing,  the  queen,  desirous  of  so- 
itade,  passed  several  days  almost  alone  with  Bothwell,  at 
ite  noblemen's  seats  of  Drummond  and  Tuilibardine.  About 
lie  beginning  of  January,  she  returned  to  Stirling,  and 
netended  every  day  as  if  she  would  go  to  Glasgow,  while 
be  waited  for  accouhts  of  the  king's  death.  In  this  uncer- 
ib  state  of  the  case,  she  determined  to  obtain  possession 
f  her  son.  To  render  this  design  the  less  suspected,  she 
ic|[an  to  complain  that  the  house  where  the  child  was 
orsed,  was  incommodious,  because,  the  situation  being 
smp  and  cold,  he  was  in  danger  of  catching  rheumatism ; 
^  that  there  were  other  reasons  was  sufficiently  apparent, 
ecaose  the  evils  proposed  to  be  avoided  by  a  change  of 
Bsidence,  were  in  fact  much  greater  in  the  place  to  which  he 
*eto  be  carried  ;  for  the  palace  is  situated  in  a  swamp,  and 
i^ed  from  the  sun  by  the  opposite  mountains.      The  boy 
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BOOK  however,  yet  scarcely  entering  his  seventh  month,  wi 
XVIIL  brought  to  Edinburgh  in  a  very  severe  winter.  While  then; 
.  j^g  learning  that  the  king  was  recovering,  having  overcome  ck 
Maryrel  power  of  the  poison,  by  the  strength  of  his  youth  and  tbe 
Wsd*  mic-  '^^^^^^^^^  vigour  of  his  constitution,  she  renewed  her  plod 
Uon.  for  his  destruction,  and  even  acquainted  some  of  the  nobili-> 
ty  with  her  wicked  intention. 

▼III.  In  the  mean  while,  the  queen  was  informed  thattlie 
king  designed  to  fly  to  France  or  Spain,  and  that  he  had 
been  consulting  on  the  subject  with  an  Englishman,  who 
had  a  vessel  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Some  thought 
that  now  a  fair  opportunity  presented  itself,  that  the  queen 
should  send  for  him,  and,  if  he  refused  to  come,  pot  hin 
openly  to  death ;  nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  offered 
assistance  in  the  business.  Others  advised,  that  the  deed 
should  be  privately  committed  ;  but  all  agreed  that  it  shouM 
be  done  quickly,  before  the  king  was  perfectly  recovered 
The  queen,  secure  of  her  son,  that  she  might  also  get  her 
husband  into  her  power,  although  not  quite  determined  as 
to  the  manner  of  his  death,  resolved  to  proceed  herself  to 
Glasgow ;  having,  as  she  thought,  done  away  the  suspicions 
of  the  former  months,  by  her  frequent  and  very  kind  let- 
ters. Her  conduct  however,  contradicted  the  professions  of 
her  letters ;  for  the  Hamiltons  and  the  other  enemies  of  tbe 
VWuhim  J^^ng's  father,  were  almost  the  only  companions  of  her  jo^^ 
at  Glasgow,  ney.  In  the  mean  time,  she  committed  the  charge  of  ik 
necessary  arrangements*  in  Edinburgh  to  the  care  of  Both- 
well,  as  that  appeared  the  most  convenient  place  for  perp^ 
trating  the  crime,  and  concealing  it  when  perpetrated ;  be- 
cause in  the  great  assemblage  of  the  nobility,  the  suspicioO 
of  the  murder  could  be  thrown  upon  some  other  person,  or 
scattered  among  a  number.  The  queen,  who  used  every 
art  to  dissemble  her  hatred,  after  much  mutual  chiding  and 
complaining,  with  difficulty,  produced  a  belief  of  her  sincere 
reconciliation. 

IX.  The  king,  not  yet  quite  recovered,  was  brought  on  » 

io'eSii-     couch  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  place  which  Bothwell, — who^  '^ 

\iox^        the  absence  of  the  queen,  had  undertaken  that  office,— h*' 

fixed  upon  for  his  murder.   This  was  a  house,  which  had  for 

iome  year*  been  umixKnUted^  near  the  city  walls,  in  a  looeif 
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D,   between   two   ruined    churches,   where    neither    BOOR 
or  outcry  could  be  heard.     Here  he  was  thrust  in    ^^^^ 
few  menials ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  servants,      1667. 
'he  queen  had  placed  round  him  as  spies,  departed, 
)f  their  imminent  danger;  and  they  who  remained, 
lot  obtain  possession  of  the  keys  from  those  who  had 
id  the   lodgings*     The  queen,  who  anxiously  took  flerdiiu- 
irecaution  to  remove  all  suspicion  from  herself,  so^^^^ 
xseded  in  her  dissimulation,  that  the  king,  now  fully  oonfidenoa. 
led  of  her  affection  for  him,  wrote  to  his   father, 
d  remained  sick  at  Glasgow,  letters  full  of  his  expec* 
and  confidence;  mentioning  the  kindnesses   of  the 
as  proofs  of  her  entire  and  sincere  affection,  and 
f  assuring   him,   that  he  hoped  a  change  of  every 
>r  the  better.     While  writing  these,  the  queen  unex- 
y  came  in,  and  having  read  the  letters,  kissed  and 
ed  him,  and  professed  herself  beyond  bounds  grati- 
she  now  clearly  perceived  that  no  shade  of  suspicion 
td  on  his  mind. 

very  thing  seemingly  settled  in  that  quarter,   her 
re  was  how  she  might,  if  possible,  divert  the  whole 
others.     She  therefore  sent  for  her  brother  Moray, 
kving  lately  obtained  leave,  had  gone  to  St  Andrews 
his  wife,  who  was  said  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  pregnant,  and  attacked  with  the  small-pox« 
itended,  that  the  reason  why  she  desired  to  retain 
ither,  was,   that  she  wished  to  dismiss  honourably, 
:e  of  Savoy's  ambassador,  who  had  arrived  too  late 
prince's  baptism ;  this,  although  it  appeared  an  i^ 
e  reason  why  he  should   be  called  away  from  so 
id  necessary  a  duty,  he  yet  obeyed.     The  queen,  in 
n  time,  daily  visited  the  king,  and  having  reconcil-  Recondlet 
to  Both  well,  whom  she  wished  to  place  beyond  sus-  Damlyand 
ihe  made  him  many  liberal  promises  of  her  future        ^ 
B ;  which  professions  of  affection,  although  strongly 
id  by  all,  yet  no  one  durst  warn  the  king  of  his  dan- 
whatever  he  heard  from  any  other  quarter,  he  was 
ned  to  tell  the  queen  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
e  with  her.     One  however  was  found,  Robert,  the 
[bastard]  brother,  who,  either  moved  by  the  atro- 
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BOOK    city  of  the  deed,  or  by  pity  for  the  youth,  dared  to  unfold 
to  him  the  treachery  of  his  wife,  on  condition  that  he  should 


^  1567.      \ncQp  \i  secret,  and  consult  his  safety  in  the  best  way  possi- 
warned  of  ble.     This  the  king,  according  to  his  custom,  told  to  the 
^Jj^*^^' queen,  and  Robert  being  sent  for,  firmly  denied  it;  wheo 
forms  her    each  having  given  the  other  the  lie,  they  drew  their  swords. 
The  queen  who  rejoiced  at  this  sight,  which  promised  soon 
to  accomplish  her  purpose  without  her  interference,  called 
her  other  brother  James  as   if  to  settle  the  dispute,  bat 
in   fact  that  he  likewise  might  fall  on  the  same  occasion; 
for  no  witness   was   present  except    Bothwell   alone,  who 
would  rather  have  finished  the  weaker,  than  have  separated 
the  contending  parties,  as  evidently  appeared  from  his  re- 
mark,— that  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  in  such  a  huny  for 
James,  to  separate  men  who  were  not  so  very  desirous  of 
fighting. 

XI.  The  quarrel  between  these  two  being  adjusted,  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  turned  all  their  attention  to  tlie  plan  of 
the  murder,  and  how  it  might  be  accomplished  most  secrei- 
Mer  con-     ly.     The  queen   pretending  love  for  her  husband  and  w 
■imiiilttolu  ^^^^^*o"  ^^  former  disgust,  ordered  her  bed  to  be  brought 
from  the  palace  to  the  bedchamber  immediately  below  llie 
king'*s.     There  she  herself  lay  for  several  nights,  after  haf- 
ing  sat  up  till  late  in   conversation  with  the  king.     Mean- 
awhile,  she  left  no  method  untried,  by  which,  when  the  deed 
was  perpetrated,  the  infamy  might  be  shifted  to  her  bro- 
ther James  and  the  earl  of  Morton ;  for  these  two,  whoa 
she  chiefly  feared  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  autlioritji 
being  cut  off,  every  thing  else,  she  flattered   herself,  would 
fall  before  her.     To  this  she  was  also  incited  by  letters  from 
the  Pope,   and   Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  for  iK  the 
former  summer,  when  she  petitioned  the  Pope  by  her  uncle 
for  money,  for  overthrowing  the  established  religion  in  Bri- 
tain;  the   Pope,   more  secretly  indeed,   but    the    Cardinal 
openly,  exhorted  her  to  put  to  death  those  who  chi«fly  op- 
posed the  restoration   of  the  papal  power,  and  especial); 
named  the  earls  I  have  mentioned  ;  on  whose  destruction  be 
promised  her  immense  sums  of  money  for  carrying  on  the 
war.     The  queen,  who  believed  that  rumours  had  reached 
the  nobles,  showed  them  the  letters,  thinking  by  this  meaoi 
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dear  herself  of  all  suspicion  ot  being  alienated  from    BOOK 
tm ;  but  these  plans,  although  they  appeared  so  subtily    ^yiH 
id,  were  somewhat  disturbed   at   the  outset.     Frequent      uer. 
essages  from  Moray's  lady,  brought  him  information  that 
le  had  had  a  miscarriage,  and  that  little  hope  was  enter^ 
ined  for  her  life.     This  was  told  him  on  the  Lord's  day, 
i  he  was  going  to  hear  sermon,  on  which  he  returned  to 
e  queen,  and  requested  leave  to  go  home.      She  insisted 
roDgly  that  he  should  wait  one  day  for  more  certain  intel- 
[ence,  as,  if  the  disease  increased,  his  presence  could  be 
no  avail,  but  if  it  abated,  next  morning  would  be  early 
loogh.     He,  however,  persisted  in  setting  out  upon  his 
mmey. 

III.  The  queen,  who  had  destined  that  night  for  the  mur- 
r,  wishing  to  appear  wholly  at  her  ease,  celebrated  the 
irriage  of  Sebastiani,  one  of  her  musicians,  during  the  day, 
the  palace,  where  having  spent  the  evening  in  mirth  and 
itivity,  she  came  with  a  large  retinue,  to  visit  her  hus- 
nd.  After  conversing  with  him  more  cheerfully  than  us^ 
Ifor  some  hours,  and  after  kissing  him,  she  gave  him 
ting.  When  the  queen  had  departed,  and  the  king  was 
king  over  her  behaviour,  with  a  few  servants  who  remain- 
i;  among  a  number  of  gratifying  speeches,  the  recollection 
one  short  observation,  somewhat  disturbed  hinu  Whether 
r  impatience  betrayed  her  joy  on  the  near  approach  of 
t  murder,  or  whether  the  word  unintentionally  escaped 
»,  she  remarked, — "  it  was  about  this  time  last  year,  that 
avid  Rizzio  was  slain."  Though  none  of  them  liked  this 
opportune  remembrance  of  the  fact;  yet,  because  the  night 
IS  far  spent,  and  the  morrow  was  devoted  to  sports 
id  amusement,  they  speedily  separated,  and  went  to  bed. 
XIII.  In  the  mean  time,  gunpowder  was  placed  in  the 
kamber  below,  to  blow  up  the  house.  But  while  every 
nig  else  was  cautiously  and  artfully  managed,  they  allow- 
la  trifling  circumstance  to  betray  no  trifling  indication  of 
le  crime.  The  bed,  in  which  the  queen  had  lain  for  some 
ights,  was  removed  from  its  place,  and  a  worse  one  substi- 
>led  in  its  stead  ;  amid  such  a  prodigality  of  character,  such 
M  their  care  for  a  little  money.  In  the  midst  of  their  con- 
Bnbtion,  Paris,  a  Frenchman,  one  of  their  ministers  of  vil- 
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BOOK  lany,  entered  the  king's  bedchambery  and  silently  placed 
^^^^  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  could  be  observed  by  the 
1567.  queen;  for  that  was  the  signal  agreed  upon»  that  all  wis 
ready.  She,  as  soon  as  she  saw  Paris,  as  if  suddenly  remem- 
bering the  nuptials  of  Sebastiani,  accused  herself  of  neglect, 
in  not  having  danced  masked,  as  she  bad  promised,  nor  pot 
the  bride  to  bed,  as  was  usual ;  upon  which  she  arose  and 
departed.  On  her  return  to  the  palace,  she  conversed  i 
considerable  time  with  Bothwell,  who,  at  length  being  di^ 
missed,  went  into  a  bedchamber,  changed  his  dress,  put  oo 
a  soldier's  cloak,  and  passing  through  the  guards  with  afet 
attendants,  returned  to  the  town.  Two  other  bands  of  the 
conspirators  came  to  the  place  appointed,  by  different  roadt, 
Darnly  and  a  few  entered  the  king's  bedchamber— of  which,  ti  I 
formerly  mentioned,  they  had  the  keys- — fell  upon  him,  when 
wrapt  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  strangled  him,  together  with  i 
servant,  who  lay  on  a  little  bed  near  him.  After  they  wen 
strangled,  they  carried  the  bodies  through  a  gate  which 
they  had  made  in  the  city  wall  for  this  purpose,  into  a  smaB 
garden  close  by ;  then  setting  fire  to  the  gunpowder,  thef 
blew  up  the  house  from  the  foundation,  with  such  an  expio* 
sion  that  the  neighbouring  buildings  were  shaken  ;  andpe^ 
sons  who  were  asleep  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  citj, 
awoke  terrified.  On  the  deed  being  perpetrated,  BothweOr 
departing  by  the  ruins  of  the  city  wall,  in  a  different  dire^ 
lion  from  that  by  which  he  had  come,  returned  through  the 
guards  to  the  palace. 

XIV.  This  for  several  days  was  the  common  report  of  the 
king's  death.  The  queen,  who  was  watching  the  event  of  die 
night,  when  she  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  assenibled  such  of 
the  nobility  as  were  in  the  palace,  and  among  the  rest.  Both- 
well  ;  and  by  their  advice,  as  if  ignorant  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, despatched  messengers  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  Those  who  went  to  examine  the  circling 
stances,  found  the  king  lying  naked,  except  only  a  lineo 
shirt  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  the  rest  of  his  clothe^ 
and  even  his  slippers,  lay  close  by  him.  The  common  peo* 
pie  came  in  great  crowds  to  see  him,  and  formed  many  ooo- 
turesof  the  jectures  on  the  subject,  yet  nobody  could  be  persuaded  to 

people  re.   believe, — ^what  Bothwell  so  strongly  desired  they  should,— 
tpecting  it.  "       ^ 
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bat  he  bad  been  forced  through  the  roof  of  the  house,  by     BOOK 
he  violence  of  the  gunpowder ;  especially,  because  no  frac-    XVtll. 
srti  contusion,  or  livid  mark  appeared  on  his  body,  which      IderT" 
kere  must  have  been  in  such  a  case ;  and  his  clothes,  which 
lere  lying  near,  were  not  only  not  singed  with  the  flames, 
Mur  sprirvkled  with  the  powder,  but  were  so  regularly  plac- 
id, that  they  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  put  there,  and 
lot  either  thrown  by  violence  or  left  by  chance.     Bothwell, 
liiai  he  returned,  as  if  in  astonishment,  delivered  his  story 
D  the  queen,  after  which,  she  went  to  bed,  where  she  remain- 
id  in  a  sound  sleep,  wholly  undisturbed,  the  greatest  part 
tuext  day* 

XV.  On  this,  rumours  were  immediately  spread  by  the 
wrricides,  and  carried  before  daybreak  to  the  English  bor- 
lers,  that  the  king  had  been  murdered  by  the  contrivance 
r  Moray  and  Morton.  The  queen,  however,  was  secretly  j*^^  ^^^ 
Hisidered  the  author  of  the  catastrophe  ;  nor  did  the  bishop  suspe^. 
P8t  Andrews  entirely  escape,  owing  to  a  number  of  cir- 
lUbstances,  which  gave  rise  to  conjectures,  A  deep  and 
tiiel  enmity  had  subsisted  between  the  families,  and  the 
idiop  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the  queen,  till  she  be- 
m  to  contemplate  this  atrocity ;  but  he  had  lately  attended 
m  to  Glasgow,  and  been  the  participator  of  her  most  se- 
ret  counsels.  It  increased  suspicion  too,  his  having  lately 
dun  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
kmn,  the  nighest  house  to  that  in  which  the  king  had  been 
Bled,  while  he  always  before  resided  in  the  most  public 
bee  of  the  city,  better  adapted  for  popular  civilities  and  en- 
Munments ;  besides,  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  a 
1^  and  night  watch  had  been  seen  in  his  lodging  during 
be  whole  night,  until  the  explosion,  when  the  lights  were 
Ktinguished,  and  his  vassals,  numbers  of  whom  had  watch- 
d  armed,  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  ;  but  when  the  real 
tite  of  facts  came  to  be  divulged,  some  months  after,  many 
I  these  circumstances,  which  had  only  been  viewed  as  very 
mpiciouSf  were,  after  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  con* 
idered  as  indisputable  proof 

xn.  The  crime  being  perpetrated,  messengers  were  imme- 
iMely  despatched  into  England,  to  spread  the  report  that 
taking  of  Scotland  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  his  sub- 
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BOOK    jects ;  and  chiefly  by  the  contrivance  of  the  earls  of  Moray 
^^^^^   and  Morton.     This  news  was  instantly  carried  to  court,  and 
1567.     raised  such  a  general  sentiment  of  indignation  against  the 
^ecauMfl  whole  country,  that  for  some  days  no  native  of  Scotland) 
Morton  to  durst  appear  in  public,  except  at  the  imminent  risk  of  hisj 
beraported  (if^.  ^uj  j^  ^as  even  with  difficulty,  after  a  correspondenos  j 
thon  of  it.  had  brought  to  light  the  secret  conspiracy,  that  that  ind^j 
nation  was  at  length  appeased.     The  king's  corpse,  after  it| 
had  remained  for  a  considerable  time  a  spectacle,  and  a  con-i 
tinual  concourse  of  the  people  still  flocking  to  gaze  on  iU 
the  queen  caused  to  be  extended  upon  an  inverted  ben 
and  carried  by  porters  to  the  palace.     There  she  look 
earnestly  upon  that  body,  the  handsomest  of  his  age, 
gave  no  sign  by  which   the  secret  emotions  of  her  he 
could  be  discovered.     The  nobles  present  determined  togifvl 
him  a  magnificent  and  honourable  funeral,  but  she  causeii 
him  to  be  carried  in  the  night  by  menials  to  his  sepulchre^ 
and  privately  interred ;  and  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  [nk 
lie,  his  grave  was  placed  near  that  of  David  Rizzio,  as  Vi 
intended  the  death  of  her  husband  for  a  propitiation  to  tin 
manes  of  that  infamous  vagabond. 

XVII.  Two  incidents  which  occurred  at  this  time,  I  tbink 
worth  relating,  the  one  of  which  happened  a  little  before  tb 
murder.  James  Loudon,  a  gentleman  of  Fife,  who  hadlor| 
been  ill  of  a  fever,  on  the  day  before  the  king  died,  about 
noon  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  as  if  amazed,  and  besongk 
all  present,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  assist  the  king,  for  alreKi)f 
the  parricides  were  killing  him.  Then  shortly  after,  in  i 
mournful  tone  he  exclaimed.  Your  assistance  is  too  late,  it 
is  now  killed  ;  and  after  this  saying,  he  himself  survived  but 
a  very  short  time.  The  other  occurred  almost  at  the  nx^* 
mentof  the  murder.  Three  intimate  friends  of  the  duke  of 
Athol,  relations  of  the  king,  men  of  virtue  and  high  nsi$ 
lodged  not  far  from  the  king's  dwelling.  They  were  sleep- 
ing together  in  the  same  apartment,  when,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  some  one  appeared  to  approach  to  Dugald  So* 
art,  who  lay  next  the  wall,  and  drawing  his  hand  gentlj 
across  bis  beard  and  his  cheek,  awoke  him,  and  said,  Arisei 
they  bring  violence  to  you.  He  suddenly  started,  oA 
while  he  was  t]h\tiVL\ti^  ^\\ki  himself  on  hb  yisioiii  aoolbtf 
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iRimediatdy  exclaimed,  from  another  bed,  Who  kicks  me  ?    BOOK 
and  when  Dugald  replied, — Perhaps  the  cat,  who  walks  as    ^^^^ 
uaual  in  Uie  night ;  then  the  third,  who  had  not  been  awak-      1567. 
ened,  immediately  rose  from  bed,  and  getting  on  his  feet, 
asked.  Who  struck  him  on  the  ear  ?  and  while  yet  speaking, 
a  6gttre  appeared  to  go  out  at  tlie  door  with  a  considerable 
tioise.      As   they   conversed    on    wliat  they  had    seen  and 
Itttrd,  the  sound  of  the  explosion  of  the  king's  house  struck 
nm  all  with  consternation. 

xviu.  The  treason  being  concluded,  men  were  variously 

laiRKCed  by  it,  according  as  they  loved  or  hated  the  king. 

[  the  good  with  one  consent,  detested  the  nefarious  crime ; 

r^t  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Athol,  was  most  seriously  grieved, 

[6r, — among  other  reasons — he  had  been  the  principal  pro- 

I  Oioter  of  the  marriage*     The  next  night  after  the  murder, 

Lpmcd  guards,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  disturbance,  keeping 

iMUch  round  the  palace,  a  sound  was  heard,  as  of  persons 

Btly  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  outside  wall  of  the 

chamber  in  which  Athol  slept ;  the  family  being  raised 

[.by  the  crash,  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  without  sleep. 

Next  day  the  earl  removed  into  the  town,  and  soon  after  de- 

Lfarted  home,  being  afraid  for  his  life.     The  earl  of  Moray 

||oo^  when  he  returned  to  court  from  St.  Andrews,  was  not 

bout  danger,  for  armed  men  were  observed  to  walk  about 

f house  during  the  night;  but  as  his  servants  watched 

on  account  of  sickness,  the  villains  could  attempt  no- 

Dg  against  him  privately,  and  publicly  they  durst  not. 

i  length  Bothwell,  who  would  willingly  have  been  quit  of 

\  trouble,  resolved  to  make  the  base  attempt  himself.     For 

purpose,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  asked  his 

F^omestics  how  Moray's  health  was  ?     Being  answered  that 

|:|le  was  extremely  ill,  and  cruelly  tortured  with  pain  ; — what, 

[  ^a  he,  although  we  should  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  having 

^fid  so^  he  arose,  and  was  hastening  to  his  house.     Wheii 

^poh  the  road,  being  informed  by  his  servants,  that  Moray 

Nad  gone  to  his  brother  Robert's^  to  be  without  the  reach  of 

^  noise  of  the  palace,  and  where  he  could  enjoy  moreliber- 

^  and  comfort,  he  stopped ;  and  after  remaining  silent  a 

litde,  he  returned  home,  regretting  that  he  had  missed  such 

^  excellent  opportunity. 

Vou  II  3  L 
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BOOK         XIX*  Meanwhile,  the  queen  assumed  a  grave  countenance  « 
^^^^^    and  by  pretending  great  sorrow,  thought  to  reconcile  tlie 
1567.     people  to  her.     But  this  part  of  the  conspiracy  was  equally 
unsuccessFul  with  the  rest ;  for  as  it  was  the  custom  of  for- 
mer times  for  queens,  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  to 
withdraw  many  days,  not  only  from  the  society  of  men,  but 
even  to  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven,  the  joy  of  her  mind 
overcame  this  restraint,  and  though  she  shut  the  doors,  she 
opened  the  windows ;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  having  thrown 
Her  uBb».  off  her  weeds,  she  could  endure  both  the  light  of  heaven  and 
oonduct  on  of  the  sun ;  and  before  the  twelfth, — ^having  fortified  her  mind 
the  ooce.     against  vuglar  report, — she  set  out  for  Seton,  about  seven 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  during  which  journey.  Both- 
well  was  never  absent  from  her  side ;  and  she  behaved  he^ 
self  there  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  evident,  that  al- 
though the  dress  of  her  body  was  altered  a  little,  there  was 
no  alteration  in  the  habits  of  her  mind.    The  place  was  fre- 
quented by  a  great  concourse  of  nobility,  and  she  followed 
her  usual  amusements  in  the  adjoining  plain,  although  some 
of  them  were  plainly  not  adapted  for  women. 

XX.  The  arrival  of  M.  Le  Croc,  however,  who  had  often 
been  ambassador  in  Scotland  before,  somewhat  disturbed 
their  plans;  for  when  he  represented  how  infamous  these 
proceedings  were  among  foreigners,  they  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh.    But  Seton  had  so  many  conveniences,  that,  althoogh 
at  an  expense  of  character,  they  returned  thither ;  there  the 
chief  object  of  their  consultation  was,  how  Bothwell  might 
BothweIl*ft  be  acquitted  of  the  murder.     An  attempt  had  indeed  been 
*r"*?  ^  before  made,  at  a  trial  and  acquittal ;  for  immediately  upoo 
lelf  of  the  ^he  murder  of  the  king,  Bothwell,  and  several  of  his  asso- 
murder.      ciates  had  appeared  before  the  earl  of  Argyle,  lord  justice- 
general  ;  at  first,  as  if  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment  at  it,  as  a  strange,  unheard  off 
incredible  thing ;  next  they  proceeded  to  take  a  precogn>* 
tion,  citing  a  few  poor  old  women  from  the  neighbourhood; 
who,  hesitating  between  hope   and  fear,    were   uncertaiOt 
whether  to  speak  out,  or  to  keep  silence ;  yet  although  csO" 
tious  in  their  speech,  they  blabbed  more  than  was  expects 
and  were  in  consequence  dismissed,  as  having  spoken  i*^ 
ly ;  but  it  was  easy  to  despise  their  testimony.     The  king* 
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tnrants  who  had  escaped  the  disaster,  were  then  sent  for ;   BOOK 
ad  being  inteiTogated  respecting  the  entrance  of  the  assas-    ^^^^* 
IBS,  denied  that  the  keys  were  in  their  possession ;  and  be-     1567. 
(kg  further  asked,  who  then  had  them,  they  answered,  the 
peen.    On  which  the  further  examination  was  delayed,  and 
A  fact  given  up ;  for  they  were  afraid,  if  it  were  proceeded  in, 
lie  secrets  of  the  court  would  be  betrayed  to  the  public, 
that  the  business  might  not,  however,  appear  to  be  dropped 
Vtirely,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  offering  a  reward  to  those 
^M)  should  discover  the  authors  of  the  king's  murder.     But 
iko  could  dare  to  impeach  Both  well,  when  he  would  be  at 
wet  the  pannel,  examinator  of  the  witnesses,  and  awarder  of 
ihe  punishment  ?    Yet  this  fear,  which  shut  the  mouths  of 
■dividuals,  could  not  stop  the  observations  of  the  multi-  Public 
ide ;  for  hand  bills  and  caricatures  were  published,  and  ^^^ng 
lightly  cries  were  heard  during  the  darkness,  by  which  the  ^o  °>i^ 
Hrricides  were  informed,  that  their  secret  nocturnal  deeds 
Ittre  known  ;  that  no  person  was^  ignorant  either  of  those 
Ao  contrived  the  infamous  treason,  or  who  executed  it ; 
wd  the  more  they  were  restricted,  with  so  much  the  more 
Adence  did  the  public  discontent  burst  forth. 

ixi.  Although  the  conspirators  seemed  to  despise  these 
kbgs,  yet  they  felt  secretly  so  much  hurt,  that  they  could 
IM  conceal  their  vexation;  wherefore,  setting  aside  all 
Bfiiry  into  the  king's  death,  they  instituted  one  much 
■nre  strict  against  the  authors  of  the  libels, — the  calumnia- 
KMB,  as  they  called  them,  of  Bothwell, — and  prosecuted  it 
vith  a  zeal  that  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense.  All 
k  painters  and  writers  were  summoned,  to  see  if  by  chance 
^jr  could  discover  the  authors  of  the  pictures  and  libels ; 
tod  a  very  consistent  clause  was  added  to  the  proclamation, 
kdaring  it  not  only  a  capital  crime  to  publish  these  libels, 
>ot  even  to  read  them  when  published.  While,  however, 
faqr  endeavoured  to  restrain  people's  speeches,  by  threaten* 
Dg  capital  punishments,  they  did  not  restrain  their  insatia- 
ble hatred  towards  the  king  now  dead.  The  effects  of  the  de- 
'tised,  his  arms,  horses,  clothes,  and  the  rest  of  his  house- 
hold stuff,  were  seized  as  if  they  had  been  confiscated ;  and 
il^ed  by  the  queen  among  his  murderers,  or  his  father's 
^imies.     This,  as  it  was  done  openly,  was  openly  discuss- 
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[OOK  ^^  y  SO  much  so,  that  a  tailor,  who  was  altering  some  of  As 
^^^^  king's  dress  to  suit  Bothwell,  was  bold  enough  to  remark^ 
1S67.     -—That  it  was  but  right,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  tkf 

country,  for  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  to  be  given  to  the 

executioner. 

XXII.  Among  the  rest  of  their  perplexities,  another  dif« 
cuity  which  arose,  was,  how  to  put  the  queen  in  possessioi 
of  Edinburgh  castle.  John,  earl  of  Marr,  kept  possesm 
of  it,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  deliver  it  up  to  no  pertd% 
except  by  direction  of  the  estates ;  which  although  they  vvcn 
to  meet  next  month,  even  that  delay  seemed  long  to  tk 
avidity  of  the  queen.  Therefore,  she  treated  with  tbeearfii 
friends, — as  lie  himself  lay  ill  of  a  dangerous  distemper  at 
Stirling,— that  the  castle  should  be  delivered  to  her;  assign 
ing  as  her  chief  reason,  that  she  could  not  keep  the  popo* 
lace  of  Edinburgh,  wlio  were  then  troublesome,  in  propit 
subjection,  unless  she  had  the  command  of  the  castle ;  but 
that  she  would  give  the  earl,  as  a  pledge  of  her  greatest  t^ 
fection,  her  son,  the  only  heir  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  edi^ 

Hie  fueen  cated  by  him  ;  which  office,  his  ancestors  had  dischargedtD* 
fofpMMs-  w^^ds  many  other  princes,  and  lately  towards  her  molttfj 
lion  of  and  grandfather,  with  the  greatest  applause.  Marr,  al* 
eiitW.^^  though  he  understood  the  tendency  of  these  flatteries  ani 
promises,  yet  not  unwillingly  consented.  The  queen,  wlm 
she  found  that  she  had  succeeded  more  easily  with  him  diai 
she  had  expected,  attempted  to  obtain  immediate  possessk* 
of  the  castle,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  custody  ofhrf 
son  ;  which  not  being  able  to  effect,  she  attempted  him  bj 
another  manoeuvre.  -She  proposed  that  he  should  recci»a 
the  prince  at  Linlithgow, — midway  between  Edinliurgh  id 
Stirling^— on  a  certain  day,  on  which  day  the  castle  shbuM 
be  surrendered ;  but  as  he  suspected  some  deceit,  it  waf 
at  last  agreed,  that  the  boy  should  be  delivered  to  him  al 
Stirling,  he  at  the  same  time  giving  some  of  the  prinO' 
pal  of  his  relations  as  sureties,  for  the  surrender  of  tk 
castle. 

XXIII.  These  circumstances  occasioned  the  parricides  soid^ 
anxiety,  but  the  daily  complaints  of  the  earl  of  Lranox  i^ 
tressed  them  much  more ;  who,  as  he  durst  not  come  to 
court,  on  account  of  BothweU's  exorbitant  and  lawless  po****! 
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y  assailed  the  queen  by  letters,  and  required  from  BOOK 
t  Bothwell,  the  undoubted  author  of  the  murder,    ^VJtt 
e  committed  to  prison,  till  such  time  as  he  could  be     i587. 
to  trial.     His  demands  were  eluded  for  some  time,  ?^^  ^ 
it  many  subterfuges*     As  it  was,  however,  impossi-  aocuiet 
Old  inquiring  into  so  atrocious  a  crime,  the  follow-  %^*^ 
od  was  contrived  for  conducting  the  trial.     Par-derofhii 
tood  summoned  for  the  Jdth  of  April,  before  which  *^ 
queen  wished  the  trial  finished,  that  the  pannel,  ao- 
y  a  sentence  of  the  court,  might  have  his  innocence 
lared  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  estates ;  and  such  was 
^,  that  nothing  was  carried  on  regularly,  according 
t  practice,  in   the  whole  process.     The  accuser's 
)f  kin,  the  wife,  father,   mother,  and  son,  ought  to 
n  cited  to  appear  either  personally,  or,  by  procura- 
lin  forty  days, — the  legal  time ;  here  the  father  was 
td  to  appear  on  the  ISth  of  April,  and,  that  witb- 
nvitation  of  friends,  with  only  his  own  family,  now 
eat  poverty  reduced  to  a  few ;  while  Bothwell  pa- 
e  town  with  a  crowd  of  attendants.     The  earl  of 
therefore,  judged  it  better  to  remain  absent  from 
lied  with  his  enemies;  as  without  friends,  and  a 
vassals,  he  could  neither  be  safe,  nor  consider  him* 

On  the  day  appointed,  Bothwell,  at  the  same  time  Bothwell 

1  ,  11  I  1111      takei  hi* 

^utor  and  pannel,  proceeded  to  the  town  nail ;  the  trial. 

ailed  from  the  nobility,  were  chiefly  his  friends, 
them  being  challenged  by  the  opposite  party ;  but 
[Cunningham,  one  of  the  Lennox  family,  caused  a 
ay  in  the  proceedings.  After  craving  liberty  to 
s  protested  that  that  court  was  incapable,  either  by 
ractice,  to  sit  in  judgment,  where  the  accused  was 
irful  to  be  punished,  and  the  accuser  absent  through 
IS  life ;  therefore,  whatever  they  determined,  being 
onsistent  with  law  and  form,  was  irrelevant ;  they, 
less,  proceeded.  Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassillis,  too,  be- 
en one  of  the  judges,  rather  for  the  sake  of  using 
,  than  that  he  hoped  to  succeed,  excused  himself, 
I  offered  to  pay  the  fine  usually  exacted  from  those 
se  to  sit.     Immediately  a  messenger  arrived  from 
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BOOK    the  queen    with  a  ring,  ordering  him  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
^^^^^    judges,  and  threatening  him  with  imprisonment  unless  be 
1567.     obeyed.     Still  refusing,  another  message  was  sent  him  by 
the  queen,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  punishing  him  at 
a  traitor,  should  he  continue  refractory.     Thus  terrifiec^ 
Deciiionof  he  complied,  and  they  pronounced  [a  verdict  of  not  pi^v€i 
against   Bothwell]  that  they  saw  no  grounds  for  condemih 
ing  Bothwell ;  but  if  any  one  afterwards  should  legally  and 
regularly  accuse  him,  this  judgment  should  not  prevent  Im 
proceedings.     Nor  did  the  verdict  appear  improper ;  for  tit 
question  was  so  put  that  Bothwell  could  not  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  severest  judges ;  they  were  ordered  to  in- 
quire into  a  murder  which  had  been  committed  on  the  nintk 
of  February,   whereas  the  king  was  killed  on  the  tentkr 
Thus  Bothwell  was  acquitted,  but  not  freed  from  the  in- 
famy, for  the  suspicion  against  him  was  increased,  while  tbi 
punishment  seemed  only  delayed ;  but  any  pretence,  how- 
ever shameless,  was  sufficient  for  the  queen,  who  was  eager, 
to  be  married  to  him.     As  an  epilogue  to  ,his  acquittalf  ft 
placard  was    affixed    on    a   very   conspicuous  situation  ^-* 
Bothwell     That  although  Bothwell  was  acquitted  by  a  legal  tribuoil 
•f^com  ^^'^^  charge  of  murder;  yet,  that  his  innocence  might  ap 
bat  in  proof  pear  untarnished,  he  was  ready  to  defend  it  by  the  swordi 
cenoB.*°°°'  ^^  ^"y  person  of  unexceptionable  character  and  birth  should 
charge  him  with  the  murder  of  the  king.     Next  day  tbe 
challenge  was  as  boldly  accepted,  in  a  bill  publicly  pos^ 
ed;   on  condition  only,  that  a  place  should  be  appointed 
where  the  acceptor  could,  without  danger,  publicly  dedart 
himself. 

XXV.  Notwithstanding  her   success,   the  queen  appeared 
more  haughty  in  parliament.     Formerly  she  wore  a  specie 
of  civility,  but  now  she  undisguisedly  showed  her  tyranni" 
cal  disposition,  and  openly  refused  all  that  she  had  prO' 
mised  in  the  cause  of  religion  at  Stirling;  which  was,  tW 
in  the  first  parliament,  the  laws  enacted  through  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  pope,  should  be  abrogated,  and  the  authority  d 
the  reformed  church  confirmed  by  new  statutes*     Beside* 
quMn'i       '^^^  promise,  when  two  deeds  with  her  own  sign  manual  rf* 
conduct  to  fixed,  were  produced,  she  eluded  their  force,  and  desired 
parmment.  ^y^^  messengers  who  had  been  sent  her  by  the  church,  to  le- 
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I  upon  another  day ;  but  she  never,  after  that  timet  af-    book  . 
led  them  an  opportunity.    The  acts  of  parliament,  which    ^^^^^ 
been  passed   by  the  consent  of  her  husband  Francis     U67. 
>re  her  return  to  Scotland,  she  alleged,  fell  under  the 
of  oblivion.     This  declaration  appeared  to  all  an  evi- 
t  profession  of  tyranny ;  therefore,  as  the  Scots  have  no 
8  but  their  acts  of  parliament,  they  silently  began  to  re- 
t  what  would  be  their  situation,  under  a  prince  whose 
I  was  to  be  the  law,  and  who  paid  no  regard  to  promises. 
ese  circumstances  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  parlia- 
it 

xvi.  About  the  same  time,  the  queen,  who  was  exceed-  ii  deairoui 
anxious  to  hasten  the  marriage,   endeavoured  by  every  °^  ^^^^' 
to  obtain  some  expression  of  the  public  consent,  that  marriage  to 
might  not  appear  to  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  in-  ^^^o^*» 
lation  of  the  nobility.     Bothwell,  therefore,  took  this  me- 
et for    sanctioning   the   marriage,  by  an  appearance   of 
ilic  authority.      He   invited   all   the  principal   nobility 
Q  in  town — and  there  were  a  great  number — to  an  enter- 
iment ;  and  when  their  hilarity  had  opened  their  disposi- 
ts,  he  begged  them  to  preserve  towards  him  in  future, 
same  affection  they   had  formerly  expressed ;  at  pre- 
t  he  requested,  that  as  he  was  a  suitor  to  the  queen,  they  who^ntrim 
lid  subscribe  a  small  paper  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  *^®  ^o***^»*y 
ject,  which  would  procure  him  favour  from  the  queen,  of  ii. 
honour  from  the  people.     The  company,  astonished  at 
sudden  and  unexpected  proposal,  could  not   conceal 
r  chagrin,  yet  durst  not  refuse  the  request.     A  few  who 
e  acquainted  with  the  queen's  inclination,  showing  the 
mple,  the  rest,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  sycophanU^, 
suspicious  of  each  other,  all  signed.     Next  day,  when 
nobles  reflected  upon  what  they  had  done,  some  in- 
uously  confessed,    that   unless  they  had    considered  it 
ieable  to  the  queen,  they  would  never  have  consented ; 
besides  the  disgrace  of  the  transaction,  and  the  public 
iment,  it  might  be  dangerous ;  lest,  if  any  disagreement 
lid  arise,  as  they  recollected  with  her  former  husband, 
Bothwell  be  thrown  aside,  they  should  be  accused  of 
og  betrayed  the  queen,  and  compelled  her  to  a  disho- 
rablc  marriage.     Wherefore,  before  proceeding  farther. 
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BOOK    they   determinec}   to   learn  her   pleasure,   and   procure  i 

XVnL    writing  under   her   own  hand,  approving   what    they  had 

^^^       done  in  the  marriage.     This  being  easily  obtained,  it  wn 

delivered  by  general  consent,  to  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of 

Argyle. 

XXVII.  Next  day*  &il  the  bishops  who  were  in  town,  were 
called  to  court,  that  they  likewise  should  subscribe.  Thii 
obstacle  overcome,  another  presented  itself; — ^how  was  tk 
queen  to  get  her  son  into  her  power  ?  For  Bothwell  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  preserve  a  boy,  who  might  some  d^ 
become  the  avenger  of  his  father's  murder ;  nor  did  he  wuh 
any  other  to  precede  his  own  children  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
On  which  the  queen,  who  could  deny  him  nothing,  person- 
ally undertook  the  task  of  bringing  back  the  prince  to  Ed* 
inburgh.  She  had  also  other  reasons  for  visiting  Stirlio^ 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  When  she  had  arrifed 
thither,  the  earl  of  Marr,  suspecting  her  intentions,  showid 
The  queen  j^^,.  indeed  the  child,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  have 

fails  m  , 

again  ob-  him  out  of  his  own  power.  The  queen,  on  her  stratageai 
^Mesfi  be'^^g  detected,  and  not  being  able  to  effect  her  purpose  if 
of  her  son.  force,  dissembling  the  cause  of  her  visit,  set  out  upon  her 
return.  During  the  journey,  either  from  her  constant  ex- 
ertion, or  from  indignation,  because  the  plan  that  seemed 
to  the  authors  so  skillfully  concerted,  had  not  succeeded 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  indisposition,  and  stop- 
ped at  a  wretched  hovel,  about  four  miles  from  Stirling; 
wliere  the  pain  abating  a  little,  she  proceeded  on  her  joor* 
ney  and  came  that  night  to  Linlithgow.  Thence  she  wrote 
to  Bothwell,  by  Paris,  what  she  wished  him  to  do  respect- 
ing the  attempt  upon  her  person ;  for,  before  she  left  Ed- 
inburgh, she  had  arranged  with  him,  that  he  should  seiie 
her  upon  her  return  at  Almond  bridge,  and  carry  her  witk 
him  wherever  he  chose,  as  if  it  were  by  force.  Thus  htf 
conduct  was  generally  interpreted;  for  she  could  neither 
conceal  her  intercourse  with  Bothwell,  nor  desist  from  it; 
nor  enjoy  it  so  openly  as  she  wished,  without  loss  of  cha^i^ 
ter.  As  it  was  tedious  to  wait  for  a  divorce  from  his  for- 
mer wife,  and  as  she  wished  to  consult  her  honour  j'—fof 
which  she  had  hitherto  pretended  some  regard,— and  at  the 
same  time,   gratify  the   impatience  of  her  desirep  it  *** 
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aQ  excellent  plan,  for  Bothwell,  by  his  egregious    BOOK 
ity,  to  wipe  away  the  infamy  of  the  queen.     Yet  ^^^^ 
m  a  deeper  design  in  this  enterprise*-as  was  after-     1567| 
derstood.     For  when  the  people  frequently  pointed 
execrated  the  authors  of  the  king's  murder ;  they, 
*  to  provide  for  their  own  security,  by  the  advice, 
lught,  of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  concerted 
of  the  queen.     In  Scotland  there  is  a  custom,  that  Desperate 
irdons  granted  to  criminals,  the  heaviest  offence  is  ^om'iitf 
^  by  name,  and  the  rest  added  in  general  terms.  Bothweli 
ricides,  therefore,  resolved  to  ask  pardon  for  laying  ,^J^er  of 
lands  on  the  queen,  and  then  to  add,  as  a  conclud-  the  king, 
te,  "and  for  all  other  nefarious  acts;"  in  which  clause,  mittl^gil"' 
suaded  themselves  the  murder  of  the  king  would  ^v^  <>,^  ^* 
led,  as  it  neither  seemed  safe  for  the  authors  to  be  ^^^* 
a  a  pardon,  nor  honourable  to  be  granted  in  ex« 
ms ;  neither  could  it  well  be  as  an  appendix  to  a 
or  crimes  of  a  minor  description.     Another  crime 
df  less  odious,  but  equal  in  the  nature  of  its  punish* 
ss  to  be  devised,  under  whose  shade  the  murder  of 
might  be  covered  and  pardoned ;  but  nothing  pre^ 
tseif,  except  this  pretended   rape,   by   which   the 
pleasure,  and  BotliweU's  safety,  could  at  the  same 
secured. 

I.    Bothweli    therefore,   attended    by    six   hundred  g^  ^. 
aited  for  the  queen  at  Almond  bridge,  as  had  been  her,  and 
ipon ;  and  carried  her,  not  unwillingly,  along  witb  toDunb^. 
Dunbar,  where  they  freely  indulged   themselves, 
divorce  against  his  former  wife  was  sued  for  in  two 
efore  the  commissaries  who  usually  judge  in  such 
s,  and  before  the  officials,  the  bishops'  judges ;  al* 
they  were  forbid  by  act  of  parliament,  to  act  in  a 
ial  capacity,  or  interfere  at  all  in  public  business, 
ordon,  BothwelPs  wife,  was  forced  to  institute  two 
or  divorce.     Before  the  queen's  judges  she  accused 
jand  of  adultery,  the  only  just  cause  of  divorce  aU 
f  them ;  before  the  papal  judges,  forbid  by  law,  yet 
xl  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  for  deciding 
I,  she  accused  him  of  incest.     No  delay  occurred  in  di^,,^^ 
igthe  divorce,  either  on  tJbe  part  of  witnesses  orkjUewUk. 
I.  8  m 
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BOOK    judges ;  and  in  less  than  ten  days,  the  suit  ivas  commenced, 
^^^^^^     heard,  and  decided. 
15G7.         XXIX.  In  these  circumstances,  the  nobility  attached  to  tk 
Reformation,  assembled  at  Stirling,  and  sent  to  the  queea 
to  inquire  whether  slie  was  detained  where  she  was,,  willing- 
ly, or  by  constraint ;   for  if  against  her  inclination,  tbcj 
would   assemble  an  army  and  liberate  her.     She  receited 
the  messenger  with  smiles,  and  answered  that  she  had  bed 
brought  thither  unwillingly,  but  hud  been  so  kindly  ti*eated 
since,  that  she  could  not  greatly  complain  of  the  previous 
Difficultiei  injury.     Having  thus  treated  the  messenger  with  derisioo^ 
^si'ccting   ^jjgy  made  haste  to  repair  the  injury  of  the  rape  by  a  Icgil 
ria^         marriage;  yet  two  impediments  appeared  still   to  renuift 
The  first  was,  if  the  queen  married  in  a  state  of  cnptivitr, 
the  marriage  might  be  held  as  defective,  and  thus  easily  dii- 
solved;  and  the  next,  how  the  usual  ceremonies  were  to  be 
observed,  which  required,  that  the  intended  marriage  be^ 
tween  James  Hepburn,  and  Mary  Stuart,  should  be  pro> 
claimed  before  the  congregation  three  Lord's  days;  tliatif 
any  one  knew  of  any  fault  or  impediment,  why  the  partiei 
ought  not  to  be  lawfully  united,  they  should  declare  it  to 
the  church.     To  remove  these  obstacles.  Both  well,  havii^ 
assembled  his  friends  and  vassals,  determined  to  carry  back 
the  queen  to  Edinburgh,  where,  under  a  vain  show  of  libci' 
ty,  he  might  decide  upon  their  marriage  at  his  pleasure.  A 
number  of  his  armed  attendants,  as  they  went  along,  fca^ 
ing  lest  they  might  afterward   suffer  for  liaving  kept  tie 
queen  a  prisoner,   merely  because  they  surrounded  licf  in 
arms,  when  the  country  was  quiet,  threw  away  their  spears; 
j^j  and  as  a  peaceable  train,  in  appearance  at  least,  escorted 

rives  at       her  to  Edinburgh  castle,  then  in  the  possession  of  Botliwell> 
E<iinburgh.  Jyjext  day  they  carried  her  to  the  city,  and  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  before  whom  she  affirmed  she  was  completely  to 
and  under  no  restraint. 

XXX.  With  regard  to  the  proclamation  of  marriage,  tk« 

reader  whose  duty  it  was,  steadily  refused  to  publish  it;  «> 

which,  the  deacons  and  elders  being  assembled,  and  not  iltf* 

ing  to  refuse,  ordered  the  preacher  to  proceed  to  publish 

The  baims  *^^  intended  marriage  according  to  custom,  and  he  obeyed 

pmUimed.  tUm  thus  far;  but  he  declared  that  he  himself  knew  a  b^ 
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il  hinderancet  which  he  was  ready  to  tell,  either  to  the   BOOK 
[ueen  or  Bothwell,  when  they  chose.     On  which,  he  was    XVIII. 
NTODght  to  the  castle,  and  sent  by  the  queen  to  Bothwell}      issi* 
tho,  although   he  could   neither  by  flattery  nor   threats, 
ihake  the  preacher  from  his  purpose,  nor  yet  dared  to  trust 
I  discussion,  proceeded  with  the  marriage.     The  bishop  of 
Orkney  alone  could  be  found,  who  preferred  the  favour  of 
the  court  to  truth;  all  the  rest  loudly  exclaimed  against 
the  marriage,   and   adduced   their   reasons  to   show   that 
ibere  could  be  no  legal  union   with  a  man  who  had  two 
•ives  living,  and  had  lately  been  divorced  from  a  third,  up- 
BD  his  own  confession    of  adultery.     Yet,  notwithstanding 
die  indignation  of  all  good  men,  the  execration  of  the  com- 
Bon  people,  and  the  disapprobation  of  her  relations,  express- 
ed b^  tetter  while  the  business  was  in  progress,  and  their 
ielestation  shown  after  the  mock  ceremonies  were  finished, 
lie  marriage  was  celebrated.     Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  y^^^  ^^^^ 
present — for  almost  all  of  them  had  gone  home,  except  a  ria^re  c«»io. 
Swr  of  BothwelPs  friends  and  relations — were  invited  to  an   "^ 
BOtertainment,  and  along  with  them  Le  Croc,  the  Frenclv 
Ittbassador.     He,  however,  although  of  the  Guise  faction, 
md  residing  near  the  spot,  decidedly  refused  to  attend ; 
br  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  character 
M  ambassatlor,  to  approve  by  his  presence,  of  a  marriage, 
»hich  he  heard  devoutly  execrated   by  the  people.     The 
peeu's  uncles  disapproved  of  it,  both  during  its  progress, 
ind  after  it  was  consummated ;  and  the  sovereigns,  both  of 
Fmnce  and  England,  expressed  by  their  ambassadors,  theur 
dislike  of  the  disgraceful  proceeding. 

XXXI.  Although  these  circumstances  were  disagreeable,  The  pccpit 
jret  the  sullen  discontent  of  the  people  much  more  exasper- ^f^^^J^* 
ited  the  haughty  disposition  of  the  queen  ;  as  what  we  see, 
■winlly  affects  our  minds  more  deeply  than  what  we  are  told. 
In  their  procession  through  the  city,  no  person  followed 
ikem  with  the  usual  acclamations;  one  poor  old '^roman  alone 
W»ce  cried,  God  bless  the  queen;  on  which,  another  exclaim- 
ed once  and  again,  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the  by- 
ttanders, — let  that  be  according  as  she  deserves ;  which  in- 
cident incensed  her  highness  still  more  at  the  inhabitants  of 
i^burgh.  With  whom  she  was  already  exceedingly  dia^ 
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BOOK   pleased.      Perceiving   this  general  dissatk&cckm  I 

XVIIL    home  and  abroad,  she  consulted  with  a  few  of  her  co 

1667.      tial  advisers,  on  the  most  proper  measures  for  estal 

her  power,  and  securing  herself  from  tumults  in  futar 

Sends  the    first,  it  wos  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  France^ 

mnbli^^    concile  the  king  and  the  chief  of  the  Guises,  who  w 

to  France    fended  at  her  precipitate  marriage.     The  ambassado: 

^r*^-*    choice  of,  was  William,  bishop  of  Dunblane.     His  i 

riage.         tions  were  almost  literally  as  follow : 

XXXII.  '^  You  will  excuse  us  to  the  king  and  qvten 
to  our  uncles ;  first,  for  the  report  of  our  being  i 
Hiiin-  having  reached  them  before  they  received  any  dcs] 
itructioni.  f^^  ^g  respecting  our  intention.  This  excuse^ 
foundation,  must  rest  upon  a  true  delineation  of  th( 
life,  and  especially  the  services  of  the  duke  of  Orki 
wards  us,  to  the  day  when  we  thought  proper  to  ta 
for  an  husband.  You  are  to  commence  your  acooun 
history  as  you  have  opportunity,  beginning  at  the 
period  of  his  youth.  As  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  imir 
ly  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  one  of  the  first  noble 
the  kingdom,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  t 
vice  of  the  king ;  and  his  family  was  besides,  not  onl 
trious  by  its  ancient  nobility,  but  by  holding  the 
command  in  the  kingdom,  which  was  their  hereditar 
At  that  time  particularly,  he  so  wholly  attached  hin 
our  mother,  who  then  managed  the  government,  a: 
so  constant  in  supporting  her,  that  though  for  a  shoi 
great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  almost  ail  the  towns 
ed  her,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  yet  he  nev 
owned  her  authority,  nor  could  be  induced  by  an 
mises,  or  ofiers,  or  threats,  nor  by  any  loss  which  he 
ed  in  his  private  property,  to  cease  from  any  part 
duty  towards  her ;  and  rather  suffered  his  mansion 
with  his  furniture,  which  was  splendid  and  valuable, 
plundered,  and  the  rest  of  his  effects  to  become  the 
his  enemies.  In  fine,  destitute  of  our  support,  and 
all  assistance  from  our  subjects,  an  English  army  was  b 
into  the  verj'  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  by  domestic  ei 
with  the  sole  intention  of  forcing  our  husband, — then 
Bothwell,— to  leave  his  country  and  patrimony,  and 
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Frnce;  where,  even  till  my  return  to  Scotland,  he  served,    BOOK 
lod  waited   upon  me  v^ith   the   most  respectful  attention*    ^^  ^^^ 
Nor  must  his  military  exploits  against  the  English  be  for-      1567. 
gotten;  when,  shortly  before  my  return,  he  gave  such  proofs 
of  military  conduct  and  bravery,  tliat,   although  a  youth, 
he  was  preferred  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
our  lord  lieutenant ;  in  which  office  he  so  answered  public 
€zpectation,  that  his  valorous  deeds  left  an  illustrious  me- 
morial of  his  courage,  both  among  his  countrymen  and  the 
enemy. 

.  xxxiii.  *^  After  our  return,  he  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  establish  our  authority,  nor  ever  shunned  any  danger 
in  subduing  the  rebels  inhabiting  the  borders  nearest  Eng- 
land ;  and  having  reduced  every  thing  there  to  a  state  of 
the  greatest  tranquillity,  he  had  determined  to  do  the  same 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  a3  envy  is  always 
the  attendant  on  merit,  the  restless,  ambitious  Scots,  desirous 
of  lessening  our  a£Pection  and  regard  towards  him,  by  misre- 
presenting his  good  services,  at  last  occasioned  our  commit- 
ting him  to  prison ;  partly  to  gratify  the  envious  disposition 
r  of  some  who  could  not  endure  his  increasing  greatness,  and 
partly  to  check  a  sedition,  that  threatened  destruction  to 
.  the  whole  kingdom.  Released  from  prison,  he  yielded  to 
the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained almost  two  years;  at  which  time  the  authors  of 
the  former  sedition,  having  forgot  our  lenity  towards  them, 
and  their  own  duty  towards  ns,  commenced  a  war,  and 
marched  in  arms  against  us ;  then  he  was  recalled  by  our 
order,  restored  to  his  estates  and  pristine  honours,  and  again 
appointed  commander  of  our  army ;  and  under  his  conduct 
.oar  authority  almost  instantly  revived,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  rebels,  suddenly  leaving  their  country,  were  forced  to 
retire  to  England,  until  part  of  them  were,  ^fter  the  most 
humble  entreaties,  restored  by  us  to  favour.  How  perfidi- 
ously we  were  rewarded  by  those  who  returned,  whom  we 
treated  with  much  greater  favour  than  they  deserved,  our 
ancles  know,  and  therefore  little  need  be  said  about  that 
Yet  the  dexterity  with  which  he  rescued  us  from  their 
Jiandsy  by  whom  we  were  then  held  captive,  must  not  be 
'{Mssed  over  in  silence ;  nor  with  what  celerity,  by  his  sin* 
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BOOK    gulnr  providence,  we  escaped  from  confinement,  and  tipc^r 
XvIII.    ^i^g  dispersion  of  the  whole  band  of  conspirators,  recov^^  j 


15S7.  ed  our  former  authority.  Here,  indeed,  I  am  forced  ^ 
confess,  that  the  services  he  then  rendered,  were  so  grateSt// 
that  they  never  can  be  eradicated  from  our  memory. 

XXXIV.  "But  besides  these* extraordinary  services,  his  ni- 
siduity  and  diligence  increased  so  much,  that  we  could  nei- 
ther have  wished  greater  attention  nor  fidelity  in  any  person 
than  what  we  found  in  him,  until  lately,  after  the  death  of  our 
husband  the  king;  for  from  that  time,  as  his  thoughts  became 
more  ambitious,  so  his  actions  seemed  rather  presumptu- 
ous. But  although  circumstances  were  such,  that  we  were 
forced  to  accept  all  in  good  part,  yet  even  then  we  were  high- 
ly offended  at  his  arrogance,  when  he  imagined  that  there 
remained  with  us  no  other  method  of  showing  our  gratitude, 
than  by  bestowing  ourself  as  the  reward  of  his  services— at 
his  secret  plans  and  designs,  and,  at  last,  at  his  flagrant  con- 
tempt, and  to  prevent  failure,  open  violence  employed  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  our  person.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  was  so  regulated,  as  to  exemplify  bo« 
speciously  those  who  undertake  great  actions,  conceal  their 
designs  until  their  ends  are  accomplished ;  for  I  thought 
this  constant  attention  and  assiduit}',  in  performing  my  or- 
ders with  the  greatest  despatch,  flowed  from  no  other  soured 
than  his  strong  desire  of  showing  his  loyalty  towards  inf» 
nor  did  I  ever  think  any  higher  wisR  or  design  lurked  un* 
der  it ;  nor  had  I  ever  expected  that  a  gracious  look,  such 
as  I  used  towards  noblemen  to  induce  them  more  cheerfully 
to  obey  us,  would  excite  in  him  the  hope  of  any  uncommon 
aflection  for  himself.  He,  however,  twisting  every  fortuitous 
circumstance  to  his  own  purpose,  carried  on  his  designs  un- 
known to  me  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  accustomed  o^' 
tention,  preserved  my  former  favour,  and,  by  entertainingt 
he  secretly  courted  the  nobility  to  assist  him  in  obtaining 
anew  one;  and  with  such  constant  diligence  did  he  pro* 
sccute  iiis  purpose,  that  without  my  knowledge,  when  the 
parlinment  was  assembled  here,  he  obtained,  from  the  whole 
nobility,  a  writing  authenticated  by  all  their  subscriptions* 
In  which  paper,  they  not  only  consented  to  a  marriage  1>^ 
tween  me  and  him,  but  likewise  promised  to  hazard  tb^ 
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BStotes  and  lives  in  forwarding  his  design;  and  declared  that  BOOK 
tbey  would  consider  as  their  enemies  all  who  should  attempt  XVllI. 
to  op|iose  it.  1567. 

XXXV.  "  To  obtain  more  easily  the  suffrages  of  the  no- 
bility, he  had  persuaded  them,  that  I  was  not  averse  to  his 
proceedings.  Having  at  leitgth  obtained  this  bond  from 
tbetn,  he  began  by  degrees,  and  by  the  most  respectful  en- 
treaties to  attempt  by  flattery  our  consent  also.  But  when 
our  answer  was  not  agreeable  to  his  wish,  he  began  to  re- 
flect upon  those  circumstances  which  were  wont  to  occur  in 
similar  undertakings;  the  marks  of  our  aversion;  the  methods 

by  which  our  friends,  or  his  enemies,  might  prevent  his  de-  • 
lign;  the  possibility  of  those  who  had  subscribed  altering 
their  mind ;  besides  many  other  impediments,  which  might  be 
dirown  in  the  way,  or  might  spontaneously  arise  to  frustrate 
his  expectations.  At  last  he  determined  to  follow  up  his 
dvourable  fortune,  and  stake  upon  one  throw,  his  existence 
iod  bis  hopes.  Wherefore,  when  he  had  seriously  resolved 
to  execute  his  design,  on  the  fourth  day,  as  I  was  returning 
from  visiting  my  dearest  son,  he  watched  a  convenient  time 
tod  place,  attacked  me  with  a  strong  force  upon  my  journey, 
•od  with  the  greatest  expedition  carried  me  to  Dunbar. 
Any  one  may  easily  imagine  how  we  regarded  this  action, 
especially  in  him  from  whom  of  all  our  subjects  we  least  ex- 
pected it.  I  upbraided  him  with  the  favour  which  I  had  al- 
ways shown  him,  and  what  an  honourable  opinion  I  had  al- 
ways expressed  to  others  of  his  manners ;  and  accused  him,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  ingratitude  towards  me,  and  did  whatever 
else  I  could,  to  procure  my  deliverance  out  of  his  hands. 
His  treatment  was  rude,  but  his  speeches  were  gentle : — 
That  he  would  observe  all  honour  and  respect  towards  us, 
tnd  would  study  in  nothing  to  offend  us.  As  a  suppliant, 
t^  entreated  my  pardon  for  the  audacious  act  of  liaving  car- 
ded me  unwillingly  to  one  of  our  own  castles ;  and  that, 
spelled  })y  the  violence  of  his  affection,  he  had  forgotten 
4e  respect  and  obedience  which  he  owed  me  as  a  subject; 
^d  added,  that  a  regard  for  his  own  preservation  had  like* 
wise  forced  him  to  adopt  it. 

XXXVI.  *^  Then  he  began  to  recount  to  me  the  whole  his- 
iQfy  of  his  life,  and  to  lament  his  fate  ;  that  those  whom  he 
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BOOK     had  never  offended,  had  become  his  most  inveterate 
^^^^^    mies,  whose  malice  sufifered  no  opportunity  of  hurting  him 
1567.      to  escape ;  with  how  much  odium  they  had  loaded  him  on 
account  of  the  king's  death,  and  how  unequal  he  was  to  cope 
with  their  secret  conspiracies ;  for  as  all  pretended  kindness 
in  their  countenance  and  lahguage,  he  could  not  guard 
against  the  snares  of  men  he  did  not  know.     Such  was  their 
malice,  that  in  no  place,  at  no  time,  could  he  consider  him 
life  secure,  unless  assured  of  our  immutable  favour ;  and 
this  certainty  could  only  be  procured  in  one  way — if  be 
could  induce  me  to  vouchsafe  accepting  him  as  my  husband; 
and  he  solemnly  protested  that  he  did  not  in  this  aim  ataoj 
majesty  or  supreme  dignity  for  himself,   but  only  desired 
that  he  might  serve  me,  and  obey  me,  during  his  life,  as  be 
had  hitherto  done.     Having  urged  his  plea  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  language,  when  he  saw  neither  prayers,  nor  pro- 
mises, could  bend  us,  he  at  last  showed  what  he  had  obtain- 
ed from  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  promise  tbey 
had  subscribed  with  their  own  hands.     This  being  sudden* 
ly  and  unexpectedly  produced,  I  leave  to  the  king,  queen, 
and  my  uncles,  and  other  friends,  to  determine  whether  1 
had  not  just  cause  of  amazement;  wherefore,  when  I  pe^ 
ceived  myself  placed  in  the  power  of  another,  at  a  distance 
from  all  whose  advice  I  was  accustomed  to  use ;  nay,  whei 
I  saw  those  on  whose  fidelity  and  wisdom  I  could  rely,  whose 
strength  should  preserve  our  authority,  without  whom  our 
power  would  become  weak,  or  rather  nothing ;  when  I  saw 
these  almost  wholly  devoted  to  promote  his  desires,  and  I 
left  alone  as  a  prey  to  him,  I  revolved  many  things,  but 
could  find  no  way  to  extricate  myself.     He  also  gave  us  no 
time  for  consideration,  but  constantly  and  importunately 
urged  his  proposition. 

xxxvxi.  *^  At  last,  when  I  saw  I  had  no  other  hope  of 
escape,  and  that  there  was  not  one  in  the  whole  kingdom 
who  cared  about  our  liberty ; — for  it  was  evident  by  their  si|^ 
natures,  and  their  profound  silence,  that  all  the  nobles  bsd 
been  drawn  to  his  party,— I  was  at  length  forced,  our  angtf 
and  indignation  being  a  little  abated,  to  listen  to  his  peth 
tions.  Therefore,  taking  into  consideration  his  former  ser- 
vices, and  the  hopes  we  entertained  of  his  persevermg  coi^ 
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for  the  future  in  the  same  dutiful  attention ;  also,  how  BOOK 
itly  our  subjects  would  receive  a  foreign  king,  unac-  XVUL 
id  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  for  thej  would  not " 
Sered  me  to  remain  long  unmarried ;  that  a  people, 
y  factious,  could  not  be  kept  in  obedience,  unless 
lority  was  supported  and  exercised  by  a  man  capa- 
nduring  the  fatigue  of  governing  the  commonwealth, 
rcing  the  insolence  of  the  rebellious,  the  weight  of 
>ur  strength,  weakened  and  almost  broken  since  our 

0  Scotland  by  constant  tumults  and  rebellions,  was 
le  of  longer  enduring ;  also  that,  on  account  of  these 
s,  we  were  forced  to  create  four  or  even  more  lieu- 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  greater  part 
1,  under  colour  of  the  authority  which  we  had  dele- 
» them,  forced  bur  Subjects  to  take  arms  against  us ; 
s  reasons,  when  we  saw  it  would  be  necessary,  if  we 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  royal  name,  that  wef 
3end  our  mind  to  think  of  marriage;  and  as  our  peo- 
d  not  endure  a  foreign  king,  and  there  was  not  one 
ubjects,  who,  either  in  splendour  of  family,  wisdom, 
,  or  any  other  virtues  either  of  body  or  mind,  was 
>le,  or  even  equal  to  him  whom  we  have  accepted 
husband,  we  forced  ourselves  to  comply  with  the 
>us  wish  of  the  estates,  of  which  we  have  made  men- 

tii.  *^  After  he  had,  by  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
my  constancy,  and  extorted  from  me,  partly  by  force, 
tly  by  flattery,  a  promise  of  marriage ;  yet  could  we 
any  argument,  obtain  from  him — who  always  feared 
e  of  our  disposition — any  delay  in  celebrating  our 
,  not  even  till  we  should  communicate  the  matter  to 

1  and  queen  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  our  allies, 
by  a  bold  act  he  had  at  first  reached  the  summit  of 
es,  so  he  iiever  ceased  from  the  most  importunate  en- 
till  he  forcibly  compelled  us  to  consummate  what 

begun,  and  that  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  that 
most  convenient  to  him  for  perfecting  his  design ; 
1,  I  must  confess,  I  was  neither  treated  by  him  as  I 
nor  as  he  had  promised ;  for  he  was  more  solicitous 
y  those  to  whose  expressed  opinion  he  considered 
ti.  8  N  / 
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i^OOK  himself  indebted  for  obtaining  his  end^-although  he  decei 
^^-^^^  cd  them  as  well  as  us — than  to  gratify  us,  or  to  attend 
"  15(»7.  what  was  decorous  for  us,  who  had  been  educated  in  tl 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  our  religion ;  from  which,  neitb 
he,  nor  any  other  man  alive,  shall  ever  seduce  roe  while 
exist*  In  this  we  confess  our  error,  yet  we  greatly  desi 
the  king,  and  his  mother  the  queen,  and  our  uncles  and  otl 
friends,  would  not  reproach  or  blame  him  on  this  accooi 
for  now  that  the  business  is  finished,  and  cannot  be  undoi 
it  is  needless  to  reflect ;  and  as  he  is  in  fact,  so  he  must 
treated  as  our  husband,  whom  we  have  determined  to  k 
and  obey ;  and  whoever  would  show  themselves  our  friew 
must  also  be  friendly  to  him  who  is  united  with  us  in  ind 
soluble  bonds.  Although  in  some  things  he  behaved  cai 
lessly,  and  even  rashly,  which  we  are  willing  to  impute 
his  excessive  affection  for  us ;  yet  we  are  anxious  that  t 
king,  the  queen,  our  uncle,  and  the  rest  of  our  friends,  shoe 
show  him  no  less  kindness,  than  if  every  thing,  to  this  da 
had  been  conducted  according  to  their  directions;  and, 
the  other  hand,  we  promise,  that  in  every  thing  whi 
they  may  require  of  him,  they  will  always  find  him  ready 
gratify  them." 

xxxTX.  Byjthese  representations,  they  sought  to  counti 
act  abroad,  the  reports  which  were  widely  spread  again 
them.  At  home,  in  order  to  provide  against  domestic  con 
motions,  after  attaching  to  themselves,  by  presents  and  pit 
mises,  the  perpetrators,  and  those  who  were  privy  to  tb 
king's  murder,  they  endeavoured  to  form  the  majority  of  ik 
nobles  into  an  association,  by  whose  assistance  they  migh 
set  the  rest  at  defiance,  or  destroy  them  if  they  were  obsti 
nate.  Having  therefore,  accordingly  assembled  a  numbero 
the  nobility,  they  produced  a  written  bond  for  their  sub 
scription,  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  they  shoukidc 
fend  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  and  all  their  proceedings 
NoWen nign  ^'^^j  on  the  Other  hand,  were  to  consult  and  advance  th 
a  bAnd  to    welfare  and  advantage  of  the  confederates  to  the  utmost  < 

defend  the    ,,     .  rr»i  .  i  i     • 

queen  and    their  power.     1  he  greater  part  who  were  present,  haTir 

.BothweU     been  tampered  with  before,;  subscribed  ;  and  the  re8t,althoag 

they  saw  the  impropriety  of  the  oath,  yet,  perceiving  at  tl 

same  time,  the  danger  of  a  refusal^  did  the  same.    Mon 
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Iras  then  sent  ror»  that  his  autliority,  which  his  virtue  i^nderecl    m)o  «< 
of  the  greatest  weight,  might  be  obtained.    Upon  his  journey,    XV  III. 
he  was  advised  by  bis  friends  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and      i567. 
not  to  spend  the  niglit  in  Seton  house,  which  was  occupied 
I7  tiie  queen  and  the  principal  conspirators,  but  remain  at 
the  seat  of  some  friend  in  the  neighbourhood;  to  which  he 
iuuwered ; — That  was  not  in  his  power,  but,  whatever  liap- 
pened,  he  would  never  consent  to  any  wicked  deed ;  the  rest 
he  would  leave  to  God.     When  asked  to  consent  to  the 
bond,  by  the  courtiers  to  whom  the  queen  had  intrusted  the 
business,  he  replied  : — lliat  he  could  neither  honestly,  nor 
honourably,  enter  into  this  bond  with  the  queen,  whou)  he 
ouf^ht  to  obey  in  every  lawful  conmiand  ;  that  at  the  queen's 
flesire  he  had  been  reconciled  to  Both  well,  and  what  he  had 
then  promised,  he  would  perform  to  the  last  tittle ;  but  to  Mor^y  re- 
enter into  any  bond  or  confederacy  with  him,  or  with  any  ^^^"^ 
one  else,  he  neither  thought  it  right  nor  advantageous  to 
.  the  commonwealth.     The  queen,  after  treating  him  for  some 
days  with  more  flattering  attention  than  usual,  promised,  in 
A  conversation,  that  she  would  explain  her  opinion  to  hiih 
upon  the  whole  transactions ;  yet,  restrained  by  shame,  she    ;^^ 
endeavoured  by  her  friends  to  overcome  his  repugnance. 
These,  too,  overawed  by  his  steady  uprightness,  dared  not 
openly  to  propose  their  requests,  and  were  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  thing  in  a  covert  manner.     Bothwell  at  last  a&- 
'tacked  himt  and,  after  several  conversations,  told  him  ex* 
'  jdicitly,  that  he  did  not  perpetrate  the  deed  of  his  own  ad- 
oord,  nor  by  himself  alone.     At  which  speech,  when  Moray 
kbked  indignantly  at  him,  Bothwell,  with  harsh  and  some- 
what taunting  language,  endeavoured  to  excite  his  passion,^ 
and  produce  an  altercation.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
'inswering  calmly,  afforded  no  opportunity  of  quarrelling, 
protected  himself,  and  yet  did  not  recede  from  his  pur- 
pose. 

XL.  After  Moray  had  remamed  for  some  days,  surrounded 
if  these  embarrassments,  he  at  last  asked  leave  of  the 
^ueen,  that,  as  his  presence  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice at  court,  he  might  retire,  either  to  St.  Andrews,  or  to 
itoray ;  for  he  desired  to  be  at  a  distance  even  from  the 
kft4>icibn  of  being  connected  witli  th^  disturbances,  which  hi 
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fiOOK    foresaw  must  soon  arise.     When  he  could  not  procure  thi% 

^^^^^    neither  could  remain  at  the  court  without  the  greatest  en- 

iSST.     dent  danger,  he  with  much  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  tra- 

vel ;  but  upon  condition,  that  he  should  not  abide  in  Eng« 

land,  but  proceed  through  Flanders  to  Germany,  or  any- 

Heiiallow.  where  else  he  chose.     But  as  to  go  to  Flanders,  lie  knew  was 

ed  to  retire  only  to  precipitate  himself  into  open  hazard,  he  at  lengtht 

linent.*^"'  with  great  difficulty,  received  permission  to  proceed  through 

England  to  France,  and  thence  to  wherever  he  should  find 

it  most  convenient. 

XLi.  The  queen,  thus  delivered  from  a  frank  and  popular 
nobleman,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  other  impediments  to 
her  tyranny ;  and  these  were  the  noblemen  who  had  unwil- 
lingly subscribed  the  approval  of  her  past  conduct,  and  did 
not  seem  to  acquiesce  readily  in  her  future  designs.  In  par- 
ticular, she  hated  those  who,  perceiving  that  her  disposition 
was  not  more  tender  towards  her  son,  than  it  had  been  to- 
wards her  husband,  had  confederated  together  at  Stirling 
Nobles  with  no  bad  intention,  but  only  to  protect  the  safety  oftBe 
•teto^pro.  ^'^''^  5  ^^^  ^^^  mother  wished  to  deliver  him  into  the  power 
tect  the  of  his  stepfather,  who,  it  was  never  doubted,  would  remove 
the  prince  the  first  opportunity,  that  no  avenger  of  the  king's 
murder  might  remain ;  or  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle 
to  his  children's  inheriting  the  crown.  The  chiefs  of  tfic 
conspiracy,  were  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Marr,  Athol, 
and  Glencairn,  also  lord  Patrick  Lindsay,  and  Robert  Bo;d, 
with  their  friends  and  vassals.  But  Argyle,  with  the  same 
levity  with  which  he  had  joined  them,  betrayed  them  a  daj 
or  two  after  to  the  queen,  and  Boyd  was  seduced,  by  mag- 
nificent promises,  to  the  adverse  party. 

XLii.  Next  to  the  confederates,  those  chiefs  were  suspect- 
ed who  lived  on  the  English  border,  the  Humes,  the  Kerrs, 
and  the  Scotts,  whose  power  the  queen  tried  by  eveiy  me- 
thod to  diminish,  and  the  present  occasion  appeared  yerj 
opportune  for  this  purpose;  for  when  Bothwell  prepared 
an  expedition  for  Liddisdale,  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  he 
had  received  the  former  year,  and  by  his  military  fame  di- 
minish in  some  measure  the  odium  of  the  king's  murder;  all 
the  chiefB  of  Teviotdale  were  ordered  by  the  queen  to  pasf 
to  EdinburgVi  casde,  Xo  i^maiu  there  for  a  short  time^  ai 
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prisoners  at  large,  under  pretence  that  they  could  not  be   DOOfC 
trusted  in  an  expedition  undertaken  against  their  inclina-    XTIIL 
tions,  and  might  disturb  its  progress  through  their  envy ;  "TserT^ 
and  that  in  their  absence,  their  vassals  might  be  accustomed 
to  obey  strangers,  and  their  love  to  their  chieftains  be  weak- 
ened by  degrees.     But  they,  thinking  some  darker  design 
lay  hid  under  that  order,  proceeded  all  home  in  the  night, 
except  Andrew  Kerr,  who  was  generally  believed  to  be  an 
accomplice  of  the  parricides,  and  Walter  Kerr,  of  Cessford, 
whose  great  integrity  rendered  him  unsuspicious.     Hume^ 
although  oflen  called  by  Bothwell,  suspecting  his  intentions, 
refused  to  come  to  court     The  expedition,  notwithstanding 
proceeded,  and  the  queen   removed   to  Borthwick   castle, 
about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh. 

XLiii.  In  the  mean  time,  the  nobles  who  had  confederat- 
ed to  protect  the  prince,  as  they  knew  BothwelPs  hatred 
toward  them,  thought  something  ought  to  be  attempted, 
both  for  securing  their  own  safety,  and  for  wiping  away 
the  public    infamy    from    the    Scottish    name    among   fo- 
reign nations,  by  bringing  the  authors  of  the  king's  mur- 
der to   punishment.     Imagining  therefore,    that  the  pub- 
lic would   favour  their  attempt,  they  collected  two  thou- 
sand horse  so  quietly,    that  the   queen  heard  nothing  of 
what  was  in  agitation,  till  Hume,  with  a  part  of  the  ar-  Besiege 
my,   advanced  upon  Borthwick,    and   besieged   her  there,  ^*  ^•^J" 
along   with    Bothwell ;    but   when    the   other  part  of  the  well  in 
confederates  did  not  assemble  at  the  time  appointed,  and  ^J{^^*^ 
he  had  not  himself  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  shut  up 
every  avenue;  and  being  besides,   becoming  rather   care- 
less in  his  operations,  because  he  supposed  the   attempt 
given  up  by  the  rest,  Bothwell  first  escajied,  and  afterward 
the  queen,  in  men's  clothes,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Dun- 
bar.     The  earl  of  Athol  prevented  the  confederates  from  ©scape  to 
being  forward  in  time ;  for,  either  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  I>«n*«'' 
of  the  undertaking,  or  kept  back  by  his  own  sluggish  dis- 
position, he  detained  the  others  at  Stirling,  till   the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost.     But  lest  they  should  seem  to  have  done 
nothing,  after  such  preparations,  the  greater  part  were  sent 
to   besiege   Edinburgh.     James   Balfour,  the  governor   of 
the  castle,  appointed  by  Bothwell,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
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DDOK    parricides,  and  either  the  author,  or  privy  to  all  tbeir  de*     , 
XVIII.    signs,  when  lie  did  not  receive  the  reward  of  his  services,^ 


1567.      unci  perceived  that  he   was  not  treated  by  the  queen  and 
Bothwell  with   the  gratitude  that  he    had  expected, — for^ 
they  had  attempted  to  take  the  command  of  the  castle  froi^i^ 
Iiim — turned  out  the  adherents  of  Imtli  factions,  and  kep^^ 
the  place  in  his  own  power.     He  then  promised  the  cor^^. 
federate  lords  that  he  would  not  harm  them,  and  negotiat^^ 
with  them  about  the  terms  for  delivering  the  garrison  in^o 
their  hands. 

XLiv.  A  number  of  the  queen's  faction  then  in  town,  Jolin 
Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  George  Gordon,  eArl 
of  Huntly,  and  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  when  thej 
perceived  that  the  enemy  would  be  received  into  the  city» 
went  to  the  cross,  and  offered  themselves  as  leaders  to  tlie 
multitude;  but  when   only  a  few  joined  them,  they  were 
driven  away,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  castle.     Th^J 
were  admitted  into  the  fortress  by  Balfour,  who  kept  ihet^ 
a  few  days,  and  then  sent  them  away  safe  by  the  opposite 
side;  for,   Balfour  not   yet  having  closed  with   the  oth^r 
party,  was  unwilling   to  preclude  himself  from  all  hop^* 
Nobles  en-  of  pardon  with   theirs.     Hie  town  readily  acceded  to  tbe 
^JLjjI""     confederacy  of  the  nobles,  having  within  a  short  time,  be^J> 
frequently  oppressed  by  the  queen  with  new  taxes,  and  l>^* 
cause  in  the  present  emergency,  they  expected  no  moder0* 
tion ;  they  were  universally  hostile  to  the  tyranny  of  tl*^ 
queen's  faction,  and  as  often  as  opportunity  was  afford ^<i 
them  for  declaring  their  sentiments,  they  openly  execr^-^* 
ed  their  conduct.     While  the  confederates  tardily  carried  ^^^ 
their  operations  before  Borthwick,  the  queen  and  Botliw^l^i 
who,  by  the  carelessness  of  tlie  watch,  had  escaped  duri^^ 
the  night,  reached  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  they  b^^ 
strongly  fortified.     Upon  their  arrival  there,  a  great  chan^^ 
of  affairs  followed ;  they  who  were  but  now  in  the  utmc^^^ 
despair,  by  the  confluence  from  all  quarters,  of  tliose  vfl"^^ 
were  either  united  in  crime  with  tliem,  or  who  sought  tt^ 
shade  of  the  royal  name,  seemed  to  themselves  sufficient^J^ 
strong  to  humble  their  adversaries.     On  the  otlier  hntu^ 
the  assertors  of  liberty  were  placed  in  tlie  greatest  difficult^  / 
for,  contrary  to  tlicir  expectatioui  few  were  attracted  bf  tit* 
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report  of  llieir  glorious  attempt.    The  ardour  of  the  common    BOOK 
people,  as  usual,  quickly  subsided,  and  a  great  part  of  the    ^^^^^ 
nobility  either  opposed  them,  or  waited  the  event  of  their      i567. 
hazardous  enterprise;  besides,  had  they  been  superior  in 
numliers,  they  were  deficient  in  artillery  for  besieging  the 
castle. 

3CLV.  Wherefore,  perceiving  no  likelihood  of  their  plans 
being  successful  at  present,  and  almost  recluced  to  extremi- 
ty, they  already  deliberated  about  dispersing,  without  ac- 
complishing their  design.  The  queen  decided  their  doubts ; 
for  her  forces  inspiring  her  with  courage,  she  resolved  to 
march  with  the  multitude  she  had  with  her  to  Leith,  that  j^^  _^^ 
^he  might  risk  her  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  thinking  adranw* 
that  a  greater  number  would  meet  her  advance,  and  that  L,7ith. 
her  boldness  would  at  the  same  time  strike  her  enemies  with 
terror ;  for  her  former  success  had  so  elated  her,  that  she 
thought  nobody  would  be  able  to  oppose  her  ;  and  her  flat- 
^rers,  particularly  fxlmond  Hay,  a  lawyer,  increased  her 
Confidence.  He  affirmed  that  every  thing  was  open  to  her 
Courage,  and  that  her  enemies,  without  means,  and  without  a 
plan,  would  disperse  at  the  report  of  her  approach.  But 
the  real  state  of  affairs  was  extremely  different,  and  nothing 
in  her  circumstances  would  have  b^en  so  useful  to  her  as 
delay ;  for  if  she  had  only  continued  three  days  in  Dunbar 
Castle,  the  assertors  of  public  justice,  destitute  of  all  warlike 
stores,  having  attempted  their  liberty  in  vain,  would  have 
been  forced  to  disperse.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  obvious 
fuct,  impelled  either  by  her  wretched  counsel,  or  her  more 
faithless  hopes,  she  moved  from  Dunbar;  and  marching 
slowly,  distributed,  as  she  went  along,  arms  among  the 
Countrymen  she  collected  from  the  vicinity.  At  length, 
they  arrived  at  night  at  the  village  of  Seton,  and  because 
the  place  could  not  contain  so  great  a  multitude,  they  were 
divided  among  the  two  neighbouring  villages,  both  called 
Preston. 

XLVi.  The  alarming  intelligence  thence  reached  Edin« 
burgh  a  little  before  midnight,  and  immediately  on  the  sig- 
nal being  given,  the  Reformed  ran  to  arms.  Awakened 
confusedly  from  their  sleep,  every  one,  as  fast  as  he  could, 
hastened  to  the  adjoining  plain  ;  and  about  sunrise,  a  nume* 
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noOK    I'^us  body  having  collected,   they    formed   in   order,  and 
XVIIL    niarched  to  Musselburgh,  to  pass  the  river  Esk,  before  the 
j^g^      bridge  and  fords  were  seized  by  the  enemy,     ITiis  village 
Confede.     is  only  two  miles  distant  from  Preston.     Here,  when  they 
to^TOMt^  saw  nobody  to  oppose  them,  nor  perceived  any  thing  mov- 
lier.  ing,  having  placed  watches,  they  refreshed  themselves.    In 

the  mean  time,  their  patroles  falling  in  with  a  few  horse, 
drove  them  back  upon  the  village ;  but  fearing  an  ambuscade, 
durst  not  proceed  farther.  They  returned  without  any  cer- 
tain intelligence,  except  that  the  enemy  were  upon  their 
march ;  oh  which,  the  Reformed,  having  left  Musselburgh, 
saw  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  batde,  upon  the  top  of 
the  opposite  ridge.  The  hill  was  so  steep,  that  they  could 
not  approach  them  without  danger,  they  therefore  incliued 
a  little  to  the  right,  that  they  might  have  at  once  the  sun  on 
their  back,  ascend  a' gentler  declivity,  and  fight  on  less  un- 
equal terms.  This  movement  at  first  deceived  the  queen, 
who  thought  they  fled,  and  were  running  for  Dalkeith,  • 
small  town  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  near  at  hand ; 
for  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  they  would  so  reverence 
the  name  of  royalty,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  appear  against 
her.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that  as  authority  is  procured  by 
good  conduct,  it  may  be  lost  by  bad;  and  majesty,  when 
destitute  of  virtue,  vanishes  like  a  shadow.  On  the  march, 
the  population  of  Dalkeith  brought  every  kind  of  provision^ 
in  abundance ;  and  the  army  having  refreshed  themselves, 
and  satiated  their  thirst,  which  was  chiefly  distressing,  wbeD 
they  reached  a  place  where  the  ground  becomes  equal,  they 
marched  against  the  enemy  in  two  lines, — the  first,  command- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Morton,  assisted  by  Alexander  Hume, 
with  his  vassals.  The  earls  of  Glencairn,  Marr,  and  Athol 
led  the  second. 

xLvii.  When  they  halted,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle^ 

Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador  came  to  them.     Through 

the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  he  expressed  how  much  be 

had  always  studied   the  advantage,  and  public  tranquillity 

_.  of  Scotland  ;  that  he  was  now  equally  anxious,  and  desired, 

French       if  it  were  possible,  that  the  dissension  might  be  adjusted 

oflfei^s*''  without  violence  or  slaughter,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 

mediation,  both  parties,  for  which  he  ofl*ered  his  service,  adding,  that 
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queen  was  not  disinclined  to  peace ;  and  to  prove  her     BOOR 
«ty,  sh^  promised  tliem  pardon  for  the  present,  and     XVIIL 
ion  of  the  past,  and  solemnly  declared,  no  one  would      ^^^ 
r  for  having  taken  arms  against  the  supreme  magistrate. 
m  the  interpreter  had  thus  spoken,   Morton   replied, 
had  not  taken  arms  against  the  queen,  but  against  the 
lerers  of  the  king,  whom,  if  the  queen  would  deliver  up 
unishment,  or  separate  herself  from,  she  would  perceive 
nothing  was  more  desired  by  him  and  her  other  sub- 
,  than  to  evince  their  duty  to  her ;  but  otherwise,  there 
d  be  no  agreement.     Glencairn  added,  they  had  not  as- 
^led  in  arms  to  ask  pardon,  but  rather  to  give  it.      Le 
^  seeing  their  determination,  &s  he  knew  tlie  truth  of 
:  complaints,  and  the  equity  of  their  demands,  requested 
ssport,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh. 
Lviii.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen's  army  occupied  the 
English  camp.     It  was  on  a  hill,  higher  than  the  rest, 
ounded  with   a  rampart  and  ditch.     There   BothweU, 
nted  on  a  conspicuous  charger,  challenged,  by  herald,  BothweU 
of  his  accusers  to  decide  the  contest  by  single  combat,  ohallenget 
n  a  young  nobleman,  of  the  opposite  army,  stepped  for-  en  to  sin. 
d,  James  Murray,  the  same  who  had  formerly  offered  fi^*  ^™***' 
self  as  his  antagonist,   by  an   anonymous  placard,    as 
tioned  before;  but  BothweU  refused  him,  as  not  his 
d  in  wealth  or  dignity.    On  which,  William  Murray, 
es's  eldest  brother,  advanced,  and  affirming,  that  if  in 
business,  money  were  set  aside,  he  was  as  powerful  as 
bwell,  and  superior  to  him  in  the  antiquity  of  his  family, 
the  integrity  of  his  character.    But  he  refused  him  like- 
,  as  being  only  a  knight,  and  of  the  second  rank.     On 
:h,  many  of  the  first  rank,  in  particular,  lord  Patrick 
Isay,  offered  himself,  who  begged,  as  the  sole  reward  of 
he  labours  he  had  undergone  for  tlie  safety  of  Scotland, 
the  preservation  of  her  glory,  to  be  permitted  to  fight 
BothweU.     Here  too,  BothweU  shuffled,  and  when  he  The  queen 
d  not  honourably  get  off,  the  queen  interposed  her  au-  ^ate^po8e^. 
ity,  and  forbidding  the  combat,  ended  the  contention. 
then  rode  round  the  army,  and  tried  the  dispositions  of 
soldiers.     The  relations  and  vassals  of  BothweU  were 
ous  to   engage;  the  others,  on  being  addressed^  ^«A 
>x.  //'  3  o 
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BOOK    that  as  there  were  many  skilful  and  experienced  warriors  in 
XVIIL     i\^Q  opposite  array,  the  battle  would  be  hazardous  for  the 
1567.      queen;  as  for  themselves  they  were  ready  to  fight,  bat  the 
common  people,  of  whom  there  were  a  great  number,  ab- 
horred the  cause.     It  seemed  likewise,  far  more  equitable 
that  Both  well  should  defend  his  own  cause,  than  that  so 
many  noble  persons,  and  in  particular  the  sovereign  hendf, 
Her  army  should  be  exposed  to  hazard.     But  if  she  were  so  very  de- 
fighT*       sirous  to  fight,  the  battle  might  be  deferred  till  next  day, 
as  the  Hamiltons  were  said  to  be  approaching  with  five  hun- 
dred horse,  and  could  not  be  far  distant,  on  whose  junction 
a  decisive  engagement  might  with  greater  safety  be  risked; 
especially,  as  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  John  Hamilton,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  had  already  convoked  their  relations 
and  vassals  at  Hamilton,  and  would  certainly  come  to  her 
assistance  before  that  time. 

XLrx.  Enraged  at  these  speeches,  and  weeping  violently) 
the  queen  reproached  the  nobles,  and  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  the  opposite  army,  desiring  them  to  send  William 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  to  her,  as  she  wished  to  treat  with  him 
about  terms ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  their  army  should 
halt.     The  forces  of  the  confederates,  in  consequence,  halt- 
ed in  a  low  situation  at  a  short  distance,  where  the  superior 
artillery  of  their  opponents  could  not  hurt  them.     While 
the   queen    held     Kirkaldy   in   conversation,    she   ordered 
Both  well,  for  whose   sake  the  pretended    conference  was 
Bothwrfl     sought,  to  provide  for  himself;  and   he  departed   with  so 
escapes.      much  trepidation  towards   Dunbar,   that  he  ordered  two 
horsemen  who  accompanied  him,  to  return.     So  conscioos 
was  he  himself  of  a  base  heart,  that  he  durst  not  even  trnst 
his  friends.     She,  after  she  thought  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  agreed  with  Kirkaldy,  that  the  rest  of  the  armj 
Sbesurren- 3)|Quij  disperse  quietly,  and  went  with  him  to  the  noblesi 
to  the  con.  dressed  only  in  a  short,  shabby  robe,  that  scarcely  reached 
federates,    b^iow  her  knee.     On  her  arrival  there,  she  was  received  bf 
the  first  line  with  the  marks  of  former  respect ;  she  then 
asked  that  she  should  be  sent  away  to  meet  the  HamiltooSi 
who,  she  said,    were  approaching,  and  promised  that  she 
would  return,  having  ordered  Morton  to  be  her  surety;— for 
she  hoped,  by  fLaUeiln^  ^tomises^  to  effect  what  she  wiih« 
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-^ut  when  she  could  not  obtain  this,  she  broke  out  into    BOOK 
t  roost  bitter  language,  reproaching  the  leaders  with  the    ^^"** 
rours  they  had  received  from  her;  all  which  they  heard      156T. 
silence.     When  she  came  to  the  second  line,  there  was 

universal  cry  raised  of: — Burn  the  harlot  I  Burn  the 
irderer  I  The  soldiers  had  among  them  a  standard,  on 
lich  king  Henry's  dead  body  was  painted,  and  near  it  hb 
'ant  son,  praying  to  God  for  vengeance  on  the  parricides, 
lis  standard  two  soldiers  carried,  fixed  upon  two  spears, 
d  wherever  she  turned,  presented  it  before  her.  At  this 
;ht  she  almost  fainted,  and  became  so  ill,  that  she  would 
ve  fallen  from  her  horse,  if  she  had  not  been  supported ; 
t  recovering,  she  abated  nothing  of  her  former  boldness, 
d  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  threatenings,  reproaches,  tears, 
d  other  expressions  by  which  women  display  their  grief, 
iring  the  march  she  created  every  possible  delay,  in  ex- 
ctation  that  some  assistance  would  appear ;  on  which,  one 
the  crowd  exclaimed  : — You  need  not  look  for  the  Ham- 
xis,  there  are  no  armed  men  within  many  miles.  At 
igth,  at  night,  she  entered  Edinburgh — ^the  whole  people  whooon. 
>wding  to  see  the  spectacle — her  face  so  disfigured  with  ^y^'  her  tc 
St  and  tears,  as  if  she  had  had  dirt  thrown  on  it.  She  burgh, 
^ed  amid  the  utmost  silence  through  the  greater  part  of 

city,  the  streets  of  which  were  so  crowded  that  room 
K  scarcely  left  for  one  abreast  to  pass.  As  she  was  as* 
ding  the  stair  to  her  lodging,  a  woman  from  the  mob, 
>yed  God  bless  her,  on  which  she  turned  to  the  people, 
I   promised,  among  other  threats,  that  she  would  burn 

city,  and  quench  the  flames  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabi- 
tts.     But  when  she  showed  herself  weeping  at  the  win- 
Kr,  when  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  collected,  and 
tre  were  some  who  commiserated  this  sudden  change  of 
tone ;  the  standard,  formerly  mentioned,  was  immediately 
Id  up  to  her,  on  which  she  instantly  shut  the  window, 
d  retired  hastily  within.     After  she  had  remained  there 
1  days,  she  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  nobles,  sent  prisoner  Sent  pri. 
Lochleven  castle,  for  Balfour  still  retained  that  of  Edin-  J^^i^^ 
rgh  ;  who,  although  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  vindica-  castle. 
B  of  liberty,  had  not  yet  finally  settled  with  them  about 
ivering  up  that  fortress. 
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BOOK       L*  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Sco^ 
XVni.   ]and,  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  had  been  sent  ambassa^ 
1567.     dor  to  France  to  excuse  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  ignoranC 
of  all  that  had  happened  since  he  left  home,  arrived  at  court 
during  the  very  time  in  which  these  last  circumstances  had 
occurred,  and  had  a  day  of  audience  appointed,  on  which 
to  deliver  his  instructions.     By  accident,  on  the  same  dtjr, 
two  despatches  were  brought  to  the  king  and  his  mother, 
the  one  from  Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  the  other 
from  Ninian  Cockbum,  who  had  served  as  a  commander  of 
horse  some  years  in  France ;  and  both  contained  accounts  of 
the  late  transactions  in  Scotland.     When  the  Scottish  am- 
bassador  was  introduced,  he  began  a  long  elaborate  oration, 
partly  excusing  the  queen  for  contracting  a  marriage  with* 
out  consulting  her  allies,  and  partly  eulogizing  Bothweli  in 
tenns  far  beyond  the  truth ;  on  which  the  French  queeo 
interrupted  his  harangue,  by  producing  the  letters  from 
fssutofbi-  Scotland,  containing  the  information  of  the  capture  of  the 
Duntllane'g  ^^^^^  ^f  the  Scots,  and  the  flight  of  Bothweli ;  when  he, 
twboMj,     gtruck  with  the  unexpected  bad  tidings,  became  silent.  Some 
of  the  courtiers  present  grinned,  and  some  laughed  at  this 
unlooked  for  reverse ;  but  every  one  thought  it  was  not  un* 
merited. 

LI.  About  the  same  time,  Bothweli  sent  one  of  his  most 

confidential  servants  to  the  eastle  of  Edinburgh,  to  bring  to 

him  a  small  silver  casket,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  op* 

on  it,  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  Francis,  king  of  France* 

Confede.     In   it  were  contained  letters,    almost  all  written  with  the 

S^^^d!*'"  queen's  own  hand,  by  which  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 

oontiiining  nearly  every  thing  else  that  followed  was  clearly  discovered; 

)merB to*'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  which  it  was  generally  added : — Let  this  bebiurn- 

BothweU.    ed  as  soon  as  read.     But  Bothweli,  who  knew  the  queen's 

inconstancy,  of  which  he  had  seen  many  examples  within  * 

few  years,  preserved  the  letters ;  that  if  any  dispute  sboald 

arise  with  her,  he  might  use  them  as  evidence,  that  be  was 

not  the  author,  but  an  accomplice  in  the  king^s   murder' 

This  casket  Balfour  gave  to  Bothwell's  servant  to  be  carried 

to  him,  but  first  sent  notice  to  the  chie&  of  the  adverse 

party,  what,  by  whom,  and  whither  he  was  to  carry  it;  vpoo 

which,  the  messenger  being  taken,  many  and  great  disco- 
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ries  were  made  of  what  had  formerly  been  but  matter  of  BOOK 

spicion ;  indeed,  the   whole  crime  was   completely  laid    ^^^^^ 

•en.  158T. 

ui.  Bothwell,  unsuccessful  in  all  his  attempts,  destitute 

all  assistance,  and  of  every  hope  of  regaining  the  king- 

m,  fled  first  to  the  Orkneys,  and  next  to  the  Shetland 

nids,  where,  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  he  com-  BothweU 

aced  pirate.     But  the  queen,  when  some  of  the  nobles  J^™  ^" 

treated  her  to  separate  her  cause  from  his — for  punish- 

at  being  inflicted  upon  him,  she  might  easily,  and  unani- 

losly  have  been  reinstated  on  her  throne— that  haughty 

ncess,  bearing  still  the  spirit  of  her  former  fortune,  and 

iq)erated  by  her  present  distresses,  replied,  she  would 

nadally  endure  with  him  the  most  extreme  hardships  of 

fcrtmfie,  rather  than  pass  her  life  in  royal  splendour  with- 

;him. 

Liii.  The  nobles,  too,  were  divided  io  opinion;  for  the 

lagers  of  the  parricide  thought,  that  at  the  report  of  such 

ioble  exploit,  if  not  all,  yet  the  better  part  of  the  com- 

ni^  would  join  them  ;  bnt  it  happened  quite  otherwise. 

e  popular  hatred,  weakened  partly  by  time,  and  partly  xht  nobles 

reflecting  on  the  inconstancy  of  human  afibirs,  was  turn-  <iiyided  in 

into  compassion ;  nor  were  there  awanting  some  of  the  ' 

>iKty,  who  then  lamented  the  calamity  of  the  queen,  as 

ok  as  formerly  they  had  execrated  her  cruelty,  both  of 

ich  they  had  done  more  from  fickleness,  than  from  any 

;ard  to  either  circumstance ;  which  plainly  evinced,  that 

the  general  confusion,  they  rather  followed  the  dictates  of 

vate  interest,  than  of  public  advantage.     Many  were  de- 

>ii8  of  ease,  and  weighed  the  power  of  the  parties,  in  or- 

*to  join  with  the  strongest;  but  the  strongest  party,  it 

I  thought,  consisted  of  those  who  had  either  consented  to 
murder,  or,  after  it  was  perpetrated,  had,  from  defer- 

)e  to  the  queen,  supported  the  crimes  of  others.  The 
ef  of  these  having  assembled  at  Hamilton,  trusting  to  the 
nigth  of  their  confederacy,  neither  wished  to  receive  any 
isages  from  the  adverse  faction  for  establishing  a  com- 

II  peace,  nor  would  they  refrain  from  using  contumelious 
|Bage  towards  them ;  and  they  were  the  bolder,  because 
amber  of  nobles,  who  looked  more  to  the  turn  of  fortune 
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BOOK    ^^^A"  ^^^  equity  of  a  cause,  had  not  joined  the  asserton  of  B* 

XVIII.    berty,  and  whoever  had  not  joined  them,  they  reckoned  ii 

1567.      belonging  to  their  own  party.     They   likewise  considered 

Form         ii^  arrogant  in  the  assertors  to  have  entered  the  capital  of 

into  differ,  tlie  kingdom  before  acquainting  them,  who  were  both  mm 

ent  putiet.  numerous  and  powerful.      The   opposite   party,   althougk 

they  had  not  imperiously  ordered,  but  humbly  requested 

their  attendance,  yet,  that  no  ground   might   remain  far 

accusing  them  of  arrogance,  procured  the  ministers  of  tb 

church  to  write  a  general  letter,  addressed  to  all,  and  lib* 

wise  individually  to  each,  that  they  ought  not,  in  so  perilov 

a  time,  to  disturb  the  common  concord ;  but,  laying  asidtf 

all  private  animosities,  they  should  consider  what  was  moil 

expedient  for  the  public  weal.     But  these  letters  had  ai 

little  e£Pect  upon  the  adverse  faction,  as  those  the  nobles  hid 

formerly  sent ;  all  returning  the  same  excuses,  as  if  by  g^ 

neral  consent     Afterward  the  queen's  faction  met  in  Wf^ 

ral  places,  but  not  being  able  to  accomplish  any  things  dii- 

persed. 

Liv.  The  avengers  of  the  public  parricide,  in  the  ineiB- 
while,  negotiated  with  the  queen — ^whom  they  could  not» 
parate  from  the  authors  of  the  murder — that  she  should  r» 
sign  the  crown,  and,  under  the  excuse  of  infirm  health,  or 
any  other  honourable  pretence,  commit  the  charge  of  btf 
son,  and  the  administration  of  the  government,  to  any  of  the 
nobles  she  chose.  At  last,  with  great  reluctance,  she  nomir 
•ifn«  the'  nated  tutors  to  her  son — James,  earl  of  Moray,  if  he,  opos 
crown.  his  return  did  not  refuse  the  charge ;  James,  duke  of  Cbstel- 
lerault,  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  Gillespie,  earl  of  Argyle^ 
John,  earl  of  Athol,  James,  earl  of  Morton,  Alexander,  eiri 
of  Glencaim,  and  John,  earl  of  Marr.  Procurators  wert^ 
at  the  same  time,  sent  to  see  the  king  enthroned  at  Stirling 
or  wherever  else  it  was  roost  convenient,  and  proclaim  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  This  took  place  on  the  25th 
of  July,  A.  D.  1567. 

Lv.  A  few  days  before,  James,  earl  of  Moray,  when  heon- 
derstood  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  returned  through 
France.  He  was  received  at  that  court  with  sufficient  f^ 
liteness,  but  by  no  means  so  favourably  as  Hamilton,  whoic 
faction,  the  YretvcVi  Vl\t\%  Vi^Vvwed^  were  more  firmly  attach- 
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his  interest ;  and  that  chiefly  through  the  endeavours    BOOK 
Guises,  who  opposed  all  Moray's  undertakings.     Af-    ^^^^ 
was  dismissed,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  call-      1567. 
iself  the  ambassador  of  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  per-  ^^JJ^ 
1  the  court  that  Moray,  though  absent,  was  yet  the  •brotA. 
>f  the  adverse  faction ;  that  the  opposition  had  former- 
d  carried  on  by  his  direction,  and  now  he  was  sent  for 
r  leader  by  his  associates.     In  consequence  of  these 
entations,  messengers  were  despatched  to  bring  him 
but  he,  being  warned  by  his  friends,  had  sailed  from 
t  before  the  king's  letters  arrived  at  that  port,  and 
I  in  England,  he  was  received  by  all  ranks  with  the 
it  distinction,  and  conveyed  honourably  home.     His 
was  hailed  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy 
people,  but  particularly  by  the  assertors  of  public  li- 
who  all  earnestly  entreated  him  to  assume  the  govern- 
uring  the  infancy  of  the  king,  his  sister's  son  ;  for  he 
either  on  account  of  his  propinquity,  or  his  approv- 
rage,  or  the  favour  his  numerous  merits  had  procur- 
I  the  request  of  the  queen,  could  enjoy  that  honour 
le  least  possible  envy.     Moray,  although  convinced 
propriety  of  the  request,  yet  required  a  few  days  for 
ation.     In  the  mean  time,  he  wrote  urgently  to  the 
)f  the  other  factions,  and  especially  to  Argyle,  who, 
mnt  of  his  relationship,  and  their  ancient  intimacy, 
t  of  all  wished  to  offend.     He  showed  him  in  what 
m  he  was  placed,  and  what  the  party  of  the  infant 
tquired  of  him ;  he  entreated  him,  by  their  common 
by  their  friendship,  and  the  safety  of  their  common 
fj  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  him, 
y  his  assistance,  he  might  relieve   himself  and  his 
r  from  these  difficulties.     To  the  rest  he  wrote  ac- 
l  to  their  situation  and  circumstances.     From  all  he 
ed  in  common,  that  seeing  the  country  was  in  such 
on,  that  it  was  impossible  to  exist  long  without  a 
e  magistrate,  they  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible, 
tever  place  was  most  convenient,  and  provide,  by 
al  consent,  for  the  security  of  the  government     At  El«cted  re. 
when  he  could  neither  obtain  a  conference  with  the  ^^^ 
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BOOK    one  party,  nor  a  delay  from  the  other,  he  was,  with  the  uni- 
XVUL    Yersal  approval  of  all  present,  elected  regent  ! 

*^^^-  CVIII.  James  VI. 

Jamtt  VL      Lvi.  On  the  29th  of  August,  after  an  animated  discoune^ 
crowned,    j^jivered  by  John  Knox,  James  VI.  was  crowned.     Jaine% 
earl  of  Morton,  and  Alexander  Hume,  took  the  oaths  for 
him,  that  he  would  observe  the  laws,  and  maintain  the  reli* 
gion  then  publicly  taught,  preserve  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and 
oppose  every  thing  contrary  to  it     Soon  after,  those  wl 
had  assembled  at  Hamilton,  complained,  that  a  petty  num- 
ber of  the  nobles,  and  these  not  the   most  powerful,  had, 
without  waiting  for  their  consent,  settled  the  government  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure.     But,  notwithstanding  their 
solicitations  among  the  rest  of  ttie  nobility,  very  few  joined 
their  party,  except  those  who  had  met  them  at  first ;  for  the 
greater  number  were  rather  inclined  to  be  spectators,  than 
actors  in  these  transactions.    At  last  they  wrote  to  the  king^i 
party,  that  Argyle  was  ready  to  attend  a  conference  with 
the  earl  of  Moray.     These  letters,  which  were  addressed  U 
the  earl  of  Moray,  without  any  higher  title,  were,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  refused,  and  the  messenger  dismissed, 
almost  without  an  answer ;  but  Argyle  knowing  what  wai 
offensive  in  the  letters,  and  having  perfect  confidence  in  lie 
regent's  friendship,  came  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  few  of  tie 
chiefs  of  his  faction ;  and   being  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
through  contempt  of  any  who  were  absent,  but  from  the  nr* 
gent  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  n 
hurriedly  created,  a  few  days  after,  he  attended  the  public 
convention  of  the  estates. 
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VL— Moray  confinned  Regent — Fleet  sent  to  take  Bothwefl. — Hb 
h. — Distracted  state  of  the  different  parties. — Mary  escapes  from  Loch- 
Q  Castle. — Defeated  at  Langside. — Flees  to  England.  ^Regent  takes 
ailton — Proceeds  against  the  Queen*s  party. — Is  called  by  Queen  EUi- 
h  to  defend  his  conduct. — He  repairs  to  York. — His  condact  there.— 
:e  of  Norfolk  meditates  a  marriage  with  Queen  Mary. — Regent  goes  to 
don. — Produces  the  evidence  of  the  Queen's  guilt  to  the  English  Coon- 
-Acquitted  by  Mary*s  Commissioners  of  any  concern  in  the  King> 
"der. — Chatellerault  returns  from  France.— Is  disappointed  in  his  desire 
btain  the  Regency — The  Regent  returns  to  Edinburgh. — Aigyle  and 
itly,  the  Queen*s  chief  supporters,  submit  to  him. — State  of  England.— 
y  ordered  to  remain  with  Lord  Scroope. — ^Proposals  for  the  Re- 
idon  of  Queen  Mary  rejected  by  the  Parliament. — Duke  of  Norfolk's 
piracy  discovered.— Maitland  accused  of  being  accessory  to  the  King's 
ier.-*-His  trial  put  off.— Conspiracy  against  the  Regent— His  murder, 
haracter— 1567— 1570. 

[E  King  being  crowned,  and  the  power  of  the  regent   BOOK 
y  established,  there  was  some  respite  from  violence  and     ^^ 
But  the  peace  was  faithless  and  insecure ;  the  un-     1567. 
d  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  undisguised  indig-  •'•"^  ^^ 
n  of  many,  seemed  to  portend  some  sudden  mischief, 
is  state  of  uncertainty,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
parliament.     The  day  of  meeting  was  the  25th  of  Au* 
and  the  attendance  was  more  numerous  than  had  ever 
e  been  witnessed.     There  the  authority  of  the  regent  Morayeon. 
onfirmed,  but  they  differed  in  their  opinions  with  re-  ^""^  "*- 
to  the  queen  ;  for  as  the  whole  contrivance  of  the  cmel  pariiament, 
was  by  many  proofs  and  testimonies,  but  particularly 
r  own  letters  to  Bothwell,  clearly  fixed  upon  her ;  somci 
;ed  by  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  some,  who,  bav- 
een  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  by  the  queeiu 
u  //.  3  p 
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wished  to  remove  the  evidence  of  their  common  crim^ 
thought  that  she  ought  to  suffer  punishment  according  Ki^ 
law.  The  majority  however,  decreed  to  keep  her  in  ca.^ 
tody. 

II.  After  the  parliament  rose,  the  winter  was  spent  ii 
establishing  courts,  and  punishing  delinquents.  The  FrencI 
and  English  ambassadors  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  bui 
neither  were  permitted  to  visit  the  queen,  she  being  consider- 
ed as  a  prisoner  of  state.     Both  well  alone  remaining  in  armsy 

Fleet  lent    a  fleet  was  sent  to  apprehend  him,  for  he  had  commenced 
BothwelL    pirate,  and  was  roving  among  the  Orkney,  and  more  dis- 
tant islands;  but  such  was  the  public  poverty,  that  the  mo* 
ney  necessary  for  fitting  it  out  was  borrowed  from  James 
Douglas,  the  earl  of  Morton,  who  supplied  the  necessity  of 
the  state  from  his  private  purse.     Botliwell,  trusting  to  the 
boisterous  sea, — particularly  tempestuous  during  winter,— 
and  the  empty  treasury,  which  he  himself  had  exhausted,  iir- 
ed  almost  in  a  state  of  security,  and  was  nearly  surprised  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  William  Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  who 
commanded  the  fleet     A  pan  of  his  associates  were  taken; 
he  himself  escaped,  along  with  a  few  followers,  by  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  island,  among  the  rocks  and  shallows  where 
large   ships  could  not  approach,  and  soon  after  sailed  for 
He  escapes  Denmark  ;  where,  not  being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  a^ 
to  Den-      count  of  himself,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  being  re- 
cognised by  some  merchants,  was  committed  to  the  closest 
custody.     After  nearly  ten  years'  imprisonment,  the  loath- 
Where  he   someness  of  his  dungeon,  combined  with  other  miseries,  drove 
^*'  him  distracted,  and  his  infamous  life  closed  in  merited  wretch- 

edness. 

III.  In  the  beginning  of  next  spring,  the  regent  resolved  to 
make  a  circuit  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  hold  justiciary 
courts,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  disorders  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  late  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom;  a  de- 
termination which  variously  affected  various  descriptions  of 
people.  The  adverse  faction  declaimed  against  theseveritt) 
or,  as  they  called  it,  the  cruelty  of  the  regent,  formidable  in- 
deed to  those,  who,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes,  could  not  endure  either  laws  or  equity,  after  so  great 
jjoentiousnesss  of  the  late  past  times ;  but  were  the  queen  at 
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lihertr,  some  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  impuni-    BOOK 
tfy  and  others  with  the  hopes  of  reward*     Thus  many,  even     **^ 
of  those  who  had  been  the  principal  means  of  taking  her 
captive,  were  induced  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  opposite 
faction.     Maitland,  in  proportion  as  he  favoured  the  queen's 
interest,  hated  Bothyyeil  as  a  perfidious  villain,  from  whom 
his  own  life  was  in  danger;  and  because  he  despaired  of 
^overturning  him  as  long  as  the  queen  lived,  was  induced  to 
consent  to  that  party  in  parliament,  who  would  have  execut- 
^  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  ancestors. 
James  Balfour  was  in  the  same  situation ;  for  he  esteemed 
Bothwell  his  implacable  enemy,  and  both,  it  was  suspectedp 
'"^r«  privy  to  the  design  of  the  king*s  death.     But  Both- 
^^U  being  taken,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Denmark,  they 
^>^>"ned  their  thoughts  to  the  queen's  liberation ;  not  only  be- 
ca.Use  they  expected  from  her  more  readily   impunity  for 
their  common  crime,  but  because  they  believed  she  who  had 
'Amoved  her  husband,  would  not  deal  more  gently  to  her 
*on,  whose  infancy,  and  the  shade  of  the  royal  name,  exclud- 
^  her  from  the  government;  which  they  considered  requi- 
site for  their  security,  lest  the  son,  when  he  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, should  become  the  avenger  of  his  father's  murder. 
There  were  besides,  pretty  strong  conjectures,  that  the  queen 
lierself  was  not  averse  to  such  a  deed.     She  had  often  been 
beard  to  say,  The  boy  would  not  live  long,  for  she  had  been 
informed  at  Paris,  by  a  learned  mathematician,  that  her  first 
child  would  not  live  beyond  a  year;  and  it  was  believed,  in  Distnetad 
this  expectation  she  had,  sometime  ago,  gone  to  Stirling  to  state  of 
carry  the  infant  to  Ekiinburgh  along  with  her ;  owing  to  ent  pv- 
which  suspicion,  the  governor  of  the  castle  would  not  allow  **••• 
the  boy  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  a  great  number  of  the  no- 
bility, collected  at  Stirling,  confederated  to  protect  the  prince 
The   Hamiltons  likewise,  strained  every  nerve  to  liberate 
the  queen ;  because  if  the  young  prince  were  removed  by 
her,  they  themselves  would  be  advanced  one  step  nearer  the 
ihrone,  and  she  then,  without  much  trouble  or  danger,  could 
also  be  cut  off;  for,  hated  on  account  of  so  many  crimes,  she 
would  naturally,  afler  being  restored,  exercise  with  greater 
cruelty  than  before,  the  tyranny  which  had  been  interrupted. 
Argyle  and  Huntly  favoured  the  hopes,  and  desired  the  sue- 
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BOOK     cess  of  the  Hamiltons,  the  mother  of  the  one,  and  the  wi^S 
^^     of  the  other  being  of  that  family.     But  they  had  likewisB.^ 
169B»     their  private  reasons ;  for  it  was  understood  neither  had  be^d 
unacquainted  with  the  faults  of  the  queen.     William  Mu^« 
ray,  of  Tullibardine,  dissatisfied  on  account  of  his  difference 
in  religion,  had  also  a  private  quarrel  with  the  regent ;  and 
although  he  had  rendered  the  most  important  assistance  ia 
taking  the  queen,  he  not  only  left  the  royal  party,  but,  oo 
great  expectations  of  advantage  being  held  out  to  him,  carri* 
ed  a  great  body  of  his  friends  along  with  him.     These  were 
the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  liberation  of  the  queen. 
But  there  were  many  others,  besides  those  who  were  allied 
by  propinquity,  or  other  bonds  to  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned, who  from  domestic  necessity,  or  private  hatred,  or 
the  desire  of  revenge,  or  the  hope  of  advancement,  were  in- 
duced to  join  the  same  party. 

IV.  In  this  perturbed  state  of  the  country,  the  regent  re- 
mained firm,  equally  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friendv 
and  the  threats  of  his  enemies.     Even  when  libels  were  pub-^ 
lished  openly,  avowing  their  hatred,  and  expressing  thrir* 
desire  of  revenge,  and  some  astrologers,  who  knew  of  th^ 
existence   of  the   conspiracy,    had    named    the  day  before 
which  he  would  die ;  still  he  continued  steady  to  his  purpose^p^ 
and  often  said,  he  knew  perfectly  he  must  die  some  time,  buC 
he  could  not  possibly  die  more  honourably,  than  in  procur- 
ing public  tranquillity.     Wherefore,  having  called  a  parlia- 
ment at  Glasgow,  he  ordered  the  Lennox  men,  and  those  of 
Renfrew  and  Clydesdale  to  attend  ;  while  there,  engaged  in      j 
administering  justice,   and  punishing  offenders,   the  plans      J 
which  had  been  so  long  in  agitation  for  liberating  the  queen, 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

V.  In  Lochleven  castle,  where  the  queen  was  confinedi 
there  were  the  regent's  mother,  his  three  brothers  by  ano- 
ther father,  besides  a  crowd  of  women  ;  but  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  the  queen,  except  such  as  were  well  known,  or 
were  sent  by  the  regent.  Among  her  domestics,  the  queen 
singled  out  George  Douglas,  the  regent's  youngest  brother, 
a  youth  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  of  an  age  easily  cap- 
tivated by  female  allurements,  as  best  adapted  for  her  par- 
pose.     He  being  accustomed  frequently  to  attend  her  at  a 
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ipecies  of  game,  with  which  she  used  to  amuse  her  leisure ;  BOOK 
rfter  some  familiar  intercourse  with  her,  undertook  to  cor-  ^^^ 
rop^  the  inferior  servants  of  the  castle,  some  by  gifts,  and  1568. 
others  by  promises.  Nor,  after  she  had  intrusted  herself  to 
hioi^  and  hoped,  by  his  means,  to  regain  her  liberty,  could 
ihe  allow  herself  to  deny  him  any  thing.  George,  therefore, 
baving  secured  his  own  safety,  and  excited  by  the  hope  of 
future  riches  and  power,  with  the  connivance  of  his  mother, 
IS  is  believed,  set  himself  vigorously  to  accomplish  what  he 
ia«l  undertaken.  But  although  some  persons  perceived  what 
nis  in  agitation,  and  informed  the  regent,  he  confided  so 
DUch  in  the  fidelity  of  his  relations,  that  he  changed  none 
f  t.Iie  original  guard,  except  that  he  ordered  George  to  leave 
be  island ;  on  which,  he  withdrew  to  the  next  village  on 
^  shore  of  the  loch,  where  he  communicated  with  the 
is^n  about  the  enterprise,  through  the  medium  of  the  ser- 
^x^ts  he  had  bribed,  more  freely  than  before.  And  now, 
^^  only  the  dissatisfied  Scots  were  admitted  into  the  plot, 
^^  the  French  likewise  were  solicited  to  aid  it,  by  James 
^s^milton,  the  former  regent,  and  James  Beaton,  the  arch- 
^^fcop  of  Glasgow — the  Scots  to  perform  the  work,  the 
•■^Dch  to  supply  the  money. 

^i.  Toward  the  end  of  April,  an  ambassador  came  from 
^^ance,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  that  he 
^^iuld  be  allowed  to  visit  the  queen  ;  and  pretended,  if  that 
^*e  refused,  that  he  would  immediately  depart.     The  re- 
!^»it  denied  that  he  possessed  the  power,  the  queen  not 
^^'ving  been  committed  to  prison  by  him ;  nor  could  he  do 
^^y  thing  in  the  matter,  without  consulting  those  who  had 
^t  first  confined  her,  and  afterward  obtained  an  act  of  par- 
tiament,  approving  what  they  had  done;  that   he    would 
gratify,  as  far  as  he  could,  his  sister,  and  his  ally  the  king, 
and  on  the  20th  of  next  month,  would  convene  the  parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose.     With  that  answer  the  ambassador 
appeared  satisfied,  and  the  regent  proceeded  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.    In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  having  ^aiy 
bribed  the  master  of  a  small  vessel,  and  sent  away  the  rest  ««»pei 
of  her  attendants  under  various  pretexts,  escaped  from  the  ic^en  cas< 
loch.     Tlie  news  of  her  flight  being  told  to  the   guards,  ^«- 
who  were  at  dinner,  a  fruitless  noise   was  made;  for  all 
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BOOK    the  boats  were  hauled  up  on  dry  ground,  and  the  apei"^ 

^^^'     tures  for  the  oars  destroyed,  which  prevented  any  immedia^ 

t56a.     pursuit.     The  queen  was  received  by  horsemen,  who  weft> 

waiting  for  her  on  the  shore,  and  escorted  to  the  hons^^ 

ArriTM  at  of  the  partisans,  whence,  next  day,  [May  3d,]  she  came  mxb 

^^  a  great  train  to  Hamilton,  eight  miles  distant  from  OImm 

gow. 

TIT.  The  noise  of  the  queen's  escape  having  spread  wide- 
ly, multitudes  flocked  to  her,  who  either  distrusted  theking'f 
party,  as  not  yet  sufficiently  secure ;  or  who  were  in  ts» 
pectation  of  fresh  favours  from  the  queen,  or  relied  on  tin 
remembrance  of  their  old  services.  In  this  confusioiH 
numbers  openly  discovered  themselves,  while  many,  having 
secretly  obtained  pardon  for  their  past  offences,  waited  tk^ 
chances  of  fortune,  and  lingered  with  the  regent*  But  wiiik 
the  defection  of  others  occasioned  little  surprise,  the  depart* 
Her  party  ure  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  till  that  day  had  possessed  the 
Srenjrth  highest  reputation  for  constancy,  occasioned  nmch  speculft^ 
tion.  He,  upon  the  wreck  of  that  noble  family— noticed  i» 
the  life  of  James  HI. — being  educated  in  a  frugal  and  c\> 
cumscribed  manner  by  his  father, — a  brave  man,  emulous  of 
ancient  parsimony, — followed  the  same  course  as  his  reb- 
tions ;  and  attached  himself  to  the  more  powerful  families,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  restoring  to  its  ancient  vigour, 
his  own  stem,  lately  so  flourishing.  Wherefore,  his  father 
and  himself  first  applied  to  the  Hamiltons,  then  in  office; 
but,  upon  the  regency  being  transferred  to  the  queen  dowa- 
ger, when  the  tumults  arose  about  the  controversies  in  reli- 
gion, he  joined  himself  to  the  Reformed, — to  whom  his  fa- 
ther had  been  strongly  averse, — which  faction  then  appear- 
ed {Strongest;  and  remained  with  it  till  the  return  of  tbe 
queen  from  France,  and  raised  so  great  an  opinion  of  hif 
constancy,  fortitude,  and  prudence,  that  Gillespie,  earl  of 
Argyle,  was  swayed  almost  entirely  by  his  advice.  But 
when  it  happened  that  some  of  the  chief  noblea  confederat- 
ed to  protect  the  king,  he  too  subscribed  the  bond ;  jHy 
with  equal  levity,  he  and  Argyle,  who  was  then  ruled  bj 
him,  informed  the  queen  of  what  had  been  transacted  at  that 
meeting ;  and  from  that  time,  Boyd  had  been  a  participator 
of  all  the  queen's  councils  against  his  ancient  friends,  a  coo- 
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ad  which  stamped  him  in  their  opinion,  as  fickle  and  de*   BOOK 
Mtful     On  the  queen's  being  confined  however,  Boyd  at^     ^^* 
iched  himself  to  the  regent,  Moray,  who  respected  hisabi-      IMS. 
ity  and  industry  so  much,  that  he  admitted  him  into  his 
»rivy  council ;  and  whatever  sentiments  might  be  entertain- 
d  with  regard  to  him  otherwise,  he  merited  the  highest  com- 
Mndation  for  his  conduct  in  the  capital  trials  before  the  re- 
^t  at  Glasgow;  but  when  he  perceived  the  prospect  of  a 
ivil  war,  he  secretly  withdrew  to  the  queen,  whence  he  sent, 
KNrever,  his  son  with  letters  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  excu^ 
og  his  departure,  alleging  that  perhaps  he  would  not  be  of 
M  service  to  the  king's  party,  than  if  he  had  remained 
nth  him.     His  defection,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  high 
pinion  numl>ers  entertained  of  his  manners,  gave  rise  to 
lany  observations. 

▼III.  Meanwhile,  it  was  keenly  disputed  in  the  regent's 
ooncil,  whether  they  should  remain  where  they  were,  or  go 
)  Stirling,  where  the  king  was.  Many  strongly  advised  to 
^rt;  they  urged  that  the  populous  village  of  Hamilton 
Is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  vassals  of  that 
t>werful  family  were  spread  around  everywhere ;  that  about 
Ye  hundred  horse  had  arrived  with  t)^e  queen,  and  many 
ore  reported  on  their  march  from  the  remote  districts; 
bile  diere  remained  with  the  regent  only  his  own  friends, 
€  rest  having  gone,  some  to  join  the  queen,  and  some  to  Debaters- 
tend  their  individual  concerns,  as  if  it  had  been  a  season  ^jJ^JJJ^^ 

profound  tranquillity;  and  although  the  inhabitants  of  be  adopted 
Usgow  appeared  suflSciently  faithful,  having  su£fered  many  g^^*  "" 
d  great  losses  from  the  Hamiitons  when  in  power,  yet  the 
^^n  was  large,  thinly  inhabited,  and  open  on  every  side. 
CI  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  almost  every  thing 
pended  on  the  first  blow ;  that  a  retreat  would  be  infamous, 
d  next  to  a  flight ;  that  all  appearance  of  fear  ought  then 
•irticularly  to  be  avoided,  lest  the  spirits  of  the  enemy  should 
•  raised,  and  their  own  troops  disheartened ;  that  the 
^Werful  families  of  Cunningham  and  Semple  were  on  the 
^  side,  and  Lennox,  the  king's  peculiar  patrimony,  on  the 
her,  whence  the  nearest  reinforcements  could  join  in  a 
^  hours,  the  rest,  next  day,  or  on  the  third  at  farthest; 
fed  till  assistance  should  arrive  from  a  greater  distance^ 
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BOOK  they  were  sufficiently  strong,  especially  when  joined  by  iItm^ 
Xl^    citizens. 


ises.         '^'  '^^  latter  opinion  prevailed  in  the  council.     ITie 
French  ambassador  passed  between  the  parties,  rather  like  a 
spy  than  as  a  peace-maker,  which  he  pretended  to  be ;  ancf 
when  at  first  he  saw  the  small  number  of  troops  which  were 
at   Glasgow,  and  the  appearance  of  the   great   multitude 
around  Hamilton,  he  strenuously  advised  the  queen  to  give 
battle.      Already,  however,  the  regent   had   collected  his 
friends  from  the  nearest  places,  and  waited  those  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Merse  and  Lothian.     They,  when  these  arrived, 
were  about  six  hundred  chosen  men,  whom,  having  allowed 
to  rest  one  day,  he  determined  to  march  to  Hamilton,  and  if 
possible,  immediately  bring  on  an  engagement ;  for  delay  he 
thought,  would  be  hurtful  to  his  party,  and  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  who  were  most  popular  in   the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  country.     In  two  days  after,  early  in  the  morn* 
ing,  he  received  certain  information  that  the  enemy  were  col- 
lecting from  the  several  places  where  they  were  quartered, 
as  they  trusted  to  their  numbers,  which  amounted  to  sir 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  knew  there  were  hardly 
above  four  thousand  with  the  regent;  and  had  determined tt^ 
march  beyond  Glasgow,  and  after  leaving  the  queen  in  Dun- 
barton  castle,  either  to  fight  or  lengthen  out  the  war  as  they 
saw  it  convenient ;  or,  if  the  regent  should  oppose  them, 
which  they  did  not  expect,  give  him  battle  immediately,  ne- 
ver doubting  ofthe  issue. 

X.  The  regent,  who  had  previously  resolved  to  provoke 
He  resolves  the  enemy  to  engage,  immediately  led  his  troops  into  the 
the*qucen'8  ^P^"  fields  before  the  town,  where  he  thought  the  enemy 
party.         would  come,  and  stood  for  some  hours  drawn  up  in  battle 
array ;  but  when  he  saw  their  army  upon  the  farther  bank 
ofthe  river,  he  immediately  comprehended  their  design,  and 
ordered  his  own  to  cross,  the  foot  by  the  bridge,  and  the 
horse  by  the  fords,  and  march  towards  Langside,  through 
which  the  enemy's  road  lay.     This  village  is  situate  on  the 
river  Cart,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  running  south-west;  on  the 
east  and  north  the  approach  is  steep,  the  other  sides  decline 
gently  to  a  plain ;  thither  Moray  hastened  with  so  much 
speedy  that  the  king's  forces  almost  occupied  the  hill  be- 
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re  the  enemy  was  aware  of  their  intention,  although  they    BOOK 
irrled  thither  by  a  shorter  route ;  but  two  adverse  circum-     ^^ 
inces  happened  to  them,  which  were  of  great  advantage  to     iMS. 
5  king's  army.     First,  Gillespie  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle, 
eir  commander-in-chief,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  falling 
«n  his  horse,  occasioned  some  delay  in  their  movements;  and 
Kt  their  army  occasionally  descending  into  narrow  vallies, 
rer  saw  the  whole  of  the  king's  forces  at  once,  which  made 
am  believe  they  were  so  few — ^nor  were  they  numerous — 
it  they  despised  both  them  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
>und.     At  length  the  queen's  army,  when  they  advanced    * 
trer,  and  perceived  the  situation  they  desired  occupied  by 
t  enemy,  took  possession  of  a  gently  rising  hill  opposite, 
1  divided  their  force  into  two  lines ;  in  the  first  they  plac- 
their  chief  strength,  calculating  that  if  it  broke  the  oppo- 
K  line,  the  others  would  never  stand  an  attack.     The  lead- 

of  the  king's  army,  likewise,  divided  their  forces  into  two 
•talions.  On  the  right  were  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Mor- 
>»  Robert  Semple,  Alexander  Hume,  and  Patrick  Lind- 
»  each  at  the  head  of  his  vassals ;  on  the  left,  John,  earl 

ISdarr,  Alexander,  earl  of  Glencairn,  William,  earl  of 
^iiteith,  and  the  citizens  of  Glasgow;  the  musqueteers 
^  the  village  below,  and  the  gardens  near  the  public  road. 
Xi.  Both  armies  being  thus  arranged,  the  queen's  artillery 
t^  attacked,  and  driven  from  their  ground  by  the  king's 
K>ps.  The  king's  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  being  great- 
inferior,  were  dispersed  by  their  opponents;  who,  after 
tving  performed  this  service,  in  order  to  throw  the  foot 
Eewise  into  confusion,  advanced  to  attack  the  line  drawn 
I  on  the  hill,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  royal  archers, 
id  A  part  of  the  horse  who  had  rallied  in  the  flight,  and  re- 
med  to  the  charge.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy's  left 
ng  advanced  along  the  highway,  which  was  a  declivity 
ircr  down  the  valley;  and  although  annoyed  on  their 
unch  by  the  musqueteers,  yet,  on  emerging  from  the  glen,  Langiide. 
med  regularly  into  line.  Here  they  were  opposed  by  two 
ttalions  of  spearmen,  each  presenting  a  dense  rampart,  and 
s  struggle  was  fiercely  and  obstinately  contested  for  up- 
Tds  of  half  an  hour;  those  of  them  whose  spears  were  brok- 
»  drawing  their  daggers,  throwing  stones,  fragments  of 
roL.  II.  8  Q 
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lances,  or  HFfaatever  missile  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  in 
the  faces  of  their  enemy.  At  this  crisis,  some  of  the  rear 
rank  of  the  king's  party— whether  through  cowardice  or 
treachery  is  uncertain-r^took  to  flight,  and  would  undoubted- 
ly have  disordered  the  combatants,  had  not  the  depth  of 
their  array  prevented  those  in  front  from  knowing  what  was 
occurring  in  rear.  The  second  division  observing  the  dan- 
ger,  and  being  themselves  disengaged,  threw  forward  some 
entire  regiments  to  the  right,  and  reinforced  the  first  line 
Their  adversaries,  incapable  of  withstanding  the  united  at- 
tack, were  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  univer« 
sally  fled.  Urged  by  hatred  and  private  revenge,  the  slaugii- 
ter  of  the  fugitives  would  have  been  terrible,  had  not  the  re- 
gent sent  horsemen  in  every  direction  to  stop  the  carnage. 
That  division  of  the  second  line  of  the  king's  army,  wbidi 
had  till  now  remained  entire,  when  they  observed  the  ene- 
my routed,  and  flying  in  disorder,  likewise  broke  their  rinb 
and  pursued. 

XII.  The  queen,  wlio  had  stood  a  spectator  of  the  action, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  field,  on  perceiving  all  lost, 
fled  towards  England,  with  the  horse  of  her  party,  who  came 
unbroken  out  of  the  battle.  The  rest  returned  each  to  his 
home  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  Few  fell  in  the 
engagement,  but  many,  scattered  over  the  country,  fatigued 
and  weary,  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  The  amount  of  the 
killed  was  about  three  hundred  ;  the  prisoners  were  more 
numerous.  Of  the  king's  troops  there  were  not  many  wound- 
ed, but  among  them  were  lord  Alexander  Hume,  and  An- 
drew Stewart,  and  only  one  killed.  The  victorious  army, 
except  a  small  number  of  horse  who  continued  the  pursuit, 
returned  rejoicing  to  Glasgow ;  and  after  rendering  thanks 
to  God,  who  gave  an  almost  bloodless  victory  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  equity,  against  a  brave  enemy  so  superior  iu 
numbers,  congratulating  each  other,  separated,  and  went  to 
dinner.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  May,  eleven 
days  after  the  queen  had  escaped  from  prison.  The  French 
ambassador,  who  had  waited  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  had 
confidently  expected  the  queen  to  prove  victorious,  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation,  threw  off  his  mask;  and  without 
waiting  upon  the  regent,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  was  sent, 
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lok  horsed  and  guides,  and  set  off  for  the  nearest  part  of  BOOK 

ogland.     Being  robbed  upon  his  journey,  James  Douglas^     ^^^ 

ird  of  Drumlanric,  although  he  knew  him  to  be  friendly  to 

le  enemy,  yet  respecting  the  nan>e  of  ambassador^  which  be 

nre,  procured  the  restoration  of  the  pi*operty  which  had 

•en  taken  from  him.     The  regent  spent  the  remainder  of 

le  day,  on  which  the  battle  was  fotight,  in  inspecting  the 

risoners ;  some  he  freely  disebafged,  others  he  dismissed  on 

iTing  surety  for  their  peaceable  behaviour.     The  chiefs  he 

stained,  especialljr  those  who  were  of  the  Haitiilton  family, 

nd  distributed  them  in  various  prisons.     Next  day,  know- 

ig  how  much  that  clan  was  hated  among  their  neighbours^ 

e  took  with  him  only  five  hundred  horse,  forbidding  the 

tut  of  the  army  to  follow,  and  marched  to  Clydesdale,  which 

B  found  almost  wholly  deserted  ;  the  inhabitants  consider- 

ig  rathet  what  they  deserved,  than  placing  any  reliance  on 

le   clemency  of  the   regent,  although  they  had   already 

mply  experienced  it.     He  took  the  castles  of  Hamilton 

nd  Draffan,  both  quite  empty,  except  that  in  Hamilton,  he  takes  Ha- 

Nitid  some  of  the  furniture  of  James  V.     The  same  ter-^  l?"^**  •^ 

Dranan* 
»r  drove  the  queen  to  England^  either  because  she  thought 

o  place  in  that  quarter  of  Scotland   suflSciently  safe,  or 

ecause   she   had  little    confidehoe   in    John   Maxwell    of 

krries. 

XIII.  The  regent,  having  procured  a  temporary  tranquil- 

ty*  summoned  parliament  to  meet  in  the  month  of .  ^  ,, 

tany  endeavours  were  used  to  prevent  this  by  the  adverse  llament. 

ictioh.     Rumours  were  everywhere  spread  of  the  approach 

f  French  auxiliaries ;  nor  were  they  wholly  without  founda- 

dn ;  for  some  reginleilts  marched  to  the  sea  coast,  under 

iArtigues,  an  active  officer  of  the  Luxemburgh  family^  to  be 

ransported  with  all  expedition  to  Scotltod ;  and  they  would 

ave  come,  had  not  the  civil  war,  suddenly  breaking  out  in 

Trance,  prevented  them.     But  this  event  would  not  have 

€en  so  formidable  to  the  regent  as  his  enemies  imagined  ; 

n  it  would  have  alienated  England  from  them,  and  joined 

;  more  closely  to  him.     Argyle,  too,  with  six  hundred  of 

is  clan,  came  to  Glasgow,  where,  after  conferring  with  Ha^ 

lilton  and  some  of  his  faction  about  preventing  the  assem- 

ling  of  the  estates,  perceiving  no  means  of  accomplishing 
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BOOK    their  purpose,  they  returned  home;  and  Huntly,  having o^** 
^^^     lected  about  one  thousand  foot  to  watch  the  day  of  meetings* 
15^     marched  to  Perth;  where,  finding  the  fords  of  the  river  T^J^ 
guarded  by  William  Ruthven  and  the  neighbouring  nobiLS:- 
ty,  he  retreated  without  attempting  any  thing.     At  the  sairm^ 
time,  letters  were  obtained  by  the  public  enemy  from  timmt 
queen  of  England,  addressed  to  the  regent,  desiring  him  C<C3 
delay  assembling  the  parliament,  and  likewise  requestiim^ 
that  he  would  not  precipitate  the  trial  of  the  rebels  until  skie 
w&s  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject;  as  sh^ 
could  not  with  honour  overlook  the  danger  of  a  queen,    t^ 
neighbour  and  a  relation,  so  nearly  allied  to  herself,  who  had 
complained  to  her  heavily  of  the  injuries  she  had  received 
from  her  subjects.     This  concession,  although  it  seemed  un* 
important,  yet  if  the  rebels  could  have  obtained  it,  they  hop- 
ed they  would  have  gained  every  thing ;  as  that  delay  aiiJ 
trifling  would  have  allowed  them  to  recruit  their  strength 
and  spirits,  and  must  have  weakened  that  of  the  enemy— 
especially  as  any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  king's  party  would 
have  been  ascribed  to  fear;  and  besides,  they  themselfes 
had  determined,  in  the  interim,  to  call  a  parliament  in  the 
queen's  name.     But  the  regent,  perceiving  how  necessa^ 
it  was  to  proceed  in  assembling  the  parliament,  determined 
to  hold  it  on  the  day   appointed,    even  although  all  the 
strength  of  his  opponents  were  united  to  oppose  it. 

XIV.  In  the  parliament  it  was  debated  with  great  keenness, 
whether  all,  without  exception,  who  had  borne  arms  against 
the  king,  should  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  their 
estates  confiscated.     William  Maitland,  however,  who  still 
secretly  favoured  the  rebels,  obtained  that  a  few  only  should 
be  condemned  at  present,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest ;  and  that 
hopes  of  mercy  should  be  held  out  to  the  others,  if  they  re- 
Its  pro-       turned  to  their  duty.     This  proceeding  wonderfully  increas- 
cMdhigi     ed  the  conspiracy  of  the  rebels,  and  encouraged  their  obsti- 
^eqw^*s nacy,  when  they  saw  the  punishment  of  their  own  crimes 
liarty.         deferred;  and  were  assured  that  neither  the  queen — her  neigh- 
bour and  relation — nor  the  Guises,  who  were  then  so  power- 
ful at  the  French  court,  nor  the  French  king  himself,  would 
patiently  endure  such  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogatire; 
nor  even  if  they  were  deserted  by  them,  did  they  tbitik  them- 
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leWes  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  defend  their  own  cause ;  as    book 
they  were  both  numerous  and  powerful,  and  wanted  nothing      ^^^ 
to  secure  a  victory,  except  the  empty  shadow  of  the  royal     156& 
lame,  which  had  been  usurped  by  force.     The  regent,  in 
the  mean  time,  wholly  occupied  in  restoring  public  tranquil- 
lity having  slightly  fined  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs, 
receiTed  them  into  favour.     The  earl  of  Rothes,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  his  friends,   was  banished    for  three  years ; 
others  he  earnestly  entreated,  by  their  mutual  acquaintances, 
to  return  to  their  allegiance ;  but  when  he  saw  that  many 
*«  them  were  obstinate,  and  bent  on  revenge,  he  levied  an  Regent 
•'nay,  and  marched  into  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  the  low-  ^^^ 
^  part  of  Galloway,  where  he  took  some  castles,  and  gar-  again* 
'^■oned  them ;  others,  whose  owners  were  more  obstinate, 
t^^  razed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  would  have  entirely  quelled 
^Q  whole  country,  if  letters,  from  the  queen  of  England,  had 
t^  interrupted  his  victorious  career.    She  stated :  "  that  the  Queen 
exiles  had  informed  her  that  the  queen  of  Scots  had  suiier-  ,^^|J^^JjIi. 
^  great  injustice,  and  had  been  loaded  with  ungrounded 
odium  by  her  disaffected  subjects ;"  but  she  particularly  urg- 
ed :  **  the  royal  name  would  be  disgraced,  and  the  authori- 
tj  of  sacred  majesty  despised,  if  suffered  to  be  wantonly  ex- 
posed by  the  seditious ;  that  the  injury  of  the  atrocious  act 
would  only,  it  was  true,  affect  one,  but  the  example  would 
reach  all ;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  instantly  to  oppose 
tucb  proceedings,  lest  the  contagion  of  dethroning  kings 
should  spread  wider." 

XT.  After  a  number  of  remarks  to  this  effect,  directed 
igainst  the  avengers  of  the  king's  death,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land demanded,  that  the  regent  should  send  commissioners 
to  her,  to  inform  her  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  to  re-  Callionthe 
i>ly  to  the  charges,  whether  criminal  or  reproachful,  which  5^°^  [[|^ 
had  been  laid  against  him  in  his  absence.     It  appeared  to  conduct. 
:be  regent  both  distressing  and  offensive,  that  a  case,  al- 
ready decided,  should  undergo  a  new  trial ;  and  it  seemed 
16th  derogatory  and  dangerous  for  him  to  stand,  as  it  were, 
sapitally  arraigned  before  foreign  kings,  often  enemies  and 
irals,  and  whose  minds  were  already  prepossessed  by  his 
idrersaries ;   yet  there   were   many  considerations   which 
'oreed  him  to  comply  with  the  demand,  although  unjust. 
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BOOK   Abroad,  the  cardinal  oF  Lorralrie^  the  queen'ft  uncle,  pon- 
X^^     sessed  the  whole  power  in  the  court  of  France,  and  al  honi^ 
1568.      a  great  majority  of  the  nobility  were  leagued  in  favour  of 
the  queen ;  and  if  he  should  ofiend  the  (Jue^n  of  Eingland 
alsoj  he  would  have  no  force  left  to  oppose  to  so  many  diffi- 
culties. 

XVI.  When  the  regent  had  determined  lo  send  ambassa- 
dors, and  was  uncertain  whom  to  appoint, — the  principal  of 
the  nobility  declining  the  office,-^he  determined  at  length 
to  go  himself,  and  carry  select  companions  alotig  with  him ; 
one  of  whom,  William  Maitland,  was  reluctant,  and  indeed, 
unwilling — ^but  he  was  a  factious  man,  whoiti  the  regent  saw 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  queen's  party,  and  thought  unsafe 
to  be  left  at  home,  in  the  then  precarious  state  of  the  king-  ^ 
dotti;     He  therefore  induced  bim,  by  great  promises  am^ 
prefeehts,  to  go  along  with  him^  not  doubting  but  he  wouk^ 
be  able  to  bend  or  overcome  his  avaricious  mind  by  gifts  $ 
the  rest  went  willingly^     James  Douglas^  and  Patrick  Lind* 
say,  of  the  nobility ;  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  the  abbot 
of  Dunfermline,  of  the  clergy ;  lawyers,  members  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice,  James  Macgill,  and  Henry  Belnaves;  a^id 
to  these  a  ninth  was  added,  George  Buchanan.     Surrotind* 
ed  with  so  many  difficulties,  two  considerations  supported 
the  regent's  mind,-^the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  last  let- 
ters of  the  queen  of  England ;  in  which  she  affirmed  :-^ 
the  accusations  were  true,  which  were  alleged  against  tlM 
queen  of  the  Scots,  she  would  think  her  unworthy  of  reign- 
He  repairs  ing.     Encouraged  a  little  by  these  letters,  the  regent  set 
meet'the     ^^^  upon  his  journey^  attended  by  above  a  hundr^  horse- 
oommit-     men,  although  he  had  received  certaiti  information,  that  ih^ 
pointed'by  ^^^^  df  Westmoreland  was  placed,  by  the  order  of  the  dake 
^^i!*****\  of  Norfolk,  in  an  ambuscade,  to  intercept  him  before  he 
cause.        came  to  York.     On  the  4th  of  October^  however^  he  enter* 
ed  York,  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference,  and  on  the 
same  day,  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  Thomas  Howanl^  duke 
of  Norfolk  came  thither.     The  reason  for  waylaying  the  re^ 
gent  was — ^the  duke  was  at  that  time,  by  his  secret  ageats^ 
negotiating  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  to 
take  away  the  suspicion  of  the  king's  death,  and  fiicilitale 
the  queen's  return  to  Scotland,  it  was  ddcnnined  lo  nmrdcr 
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t^  regent ;  and  having  by  this  means  obtained  possession  of  boOI^ 
le  letters  written  by  her  to  Bothwell,  containing  the  proofs  XIX. 
r  the  crime,  to  destroy  them ;  but  because  the  duke  was  so 
&«ir,  that  the  business  could  not  be  effected,  without  in- 
>lving  him  in  the  infamy  of  so  foul  a  murder,  the  am- 
Ush  was  withdrawn  at  that  time.  There  were  added, 
^^  hearing  the  controversies  of  the  Scots,  besides  the  duke 
F"  Norfolk,  two  other  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Sus- 
^^,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler— the  one  commonly  reported  to 
^  attached  to  Howard,  the  other  free  from  all  party  conta* 
ion. 

XVII.  A  few  days  after,  commissioners  arrived  from  the  eo^fer. 
tueen  of  Scots,  who  complained  of  her  ungrateful  subjects,  ences  oom. 
ind  demanded  from  the  queen  of  England  assistance  to  re-  ™®""* 
duce  them   without   waiting   for   any  disputation.     These 
Were  heard  separately,  apart  from  the  regent  and  his  com- 
panions ;  and  having  first  protested : — '^  that  they  did  not 
appear  before  the  commissioners  as  judges,  who  had  any  ^^ 
right  of  passing  sentence,"  proceeded  at  great  length,  to  de-  of  Mary*i 
tail  the  injuries  the  queen  had  received  from  her  subjects  ;  cf "»"»"- 
and  demanded  from  the  queen  of  England,  that  she  should 
either  persuade  her  ungrateful   subjects   to   receive   back 
their   prince,    or  if  they  refused  to  receive  her,  that  she 
should  give  her  such  an  army,  as  should  reinstate  her  in 
apite  of  her  enemies.     Afler  some  hours,  the  regent  was 
heard.     In  reply,  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  all  impar- 
tial men,  for  the  justice  of  his  proceedings.     Nothing,  he 
contended,  was  done  by  the  king's  adherents,  but  according 
to  justice,  the  laws,  and  ancient  customs  of  the  nation,  and 
ihat  in  public  convention ;  nor  could  he,  privately,  and  with 
a  few,  abrogate  what  had  been  done  unanimously,  in  full 
aasembly  of  all  the  estates — some  of  those  who  now  acpused 
him,  being  themselves  present,  and  subscribing  the  act^. 
The  English  commissioners  denied  that  the  Scottish  act, 
passed  at  home,  and  now  produced,  could  be  satisfactory, 
unless  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  nobles  to  pronounce 
Biich  severe  decrees  against  their  queen  were  likewise  pro- 
duced.    The  regent,  who  greatly  deprecated  accusing  his 
qiieen  and  his  sister,  and  divulging  her  flagrant  infamy  be-  ddl^ 
Ibrt  strange  and  not  unwilling  auditors,  refused,  unless  the  conduct. 
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COOK   queen  of  England  should  promise,  that  in  the  ever 
^^^     proving  satisfactorily  that  the  king  of  the  Scots  hi 
1668.      murdered  by  his  wife,  she  would  defend  the  cause 
young  king,  and  take  him,  as  it  were,  under  her  pro* 
To  which  the  English  ambassadors  replied,  tlmt  tli 
only  the  power  of  hearing  the  demands  of  both  parti 
referring  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  their  queer 
which  the  regent  requested  them  to  obtain  from  theii 
some  such  promise,  or  at  least  procure  from  her  full  \ 
for  hearing  and  pronouncing  upon  the  whole  cause  ; 
if  they  did,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  promised,  that  unl 
plainly  proved  that  the  king  was  killed  by  the  cont^L^/ 
of  his  wife,  he  would  consent  to  suffer  the  punishmt 
ually  inflicted  on  traitors. 

XVIII.  The  commissioners  in  consequence,  wrote  an  te* 
count  of  the  proceedings  to  their  queen ;  to  whom  she  wrote 
back,  that  the  adherents  of  the  Scottish  king,  should  send 
The  cause  one  or  more  of  their  party  to  court,  by  whom  she  might  be 
Llnodon.  clearly  informed  of  the  whole  state  of  the  case ;  and  wheo 
that  was  done,  she  would  see  what  course  she  ought  to  pur- 
sue. In  compliance  with  this,  the  regent  sent  William 
Maitland — against  whom  many  unpleasant  suspicions  were 
daily  arising, — and  James  Macgill,  not  so  much  as  an  as- 
sistant in  transacting  the  public  business,  as  an  observer  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it.  Maitland  had  been 
previously  suspected,  for  several  reasons ;  particularly  on  the 
following  account: — Before  his  journey  to  England,  al- 
though he  sedulously  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  design,  yeti 
it  was  apparent  from  his  words,  his  actions,  his  familiarity 
with  those  of  the  opposite  party,  and  more  clearly  from 
some  intercepted  letters,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  pe^ 
suade  the  queen  that  his  assistance  might  yet  be  of  service 
to  her ;  like  the  lion  in  the  fable,  who,  when  caught  in  a  neti 
was  liberated  from  the  toils  by  a  mouse,  the  weakest  of  ani- 
mals. But  after  he  came  to  York,  almost  no  night  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  meet  with  the  principal  ambassadors  of 
the  adverse  party,  communicate  to  them  his  own  designs 
and  acquaint  them  with  all  the  arrangements  of  the  regent* 
But  although  the  regent  wished  to  prohibit  these  meetingSi 
he  knew  his  prohibition  would  have  answered  no  poipote; 


pf  making  them  be  held  more  lecretly.     Tliese    BOOK 
oe8»  although  pretty  clear  evidences  of  liis  treach*      ^^^ 
ic  cause ;  yet  accident  produced  unexpected-      idM^ 

indubitable  proof. 

ned,  that  under  pretence  of  hunting,  Mait*  Duke  aT 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  into  the  adjacent  JJ^J^iL  • 
IJI^il^fliere,  after  canvassing  the  whole  subject  at  great  nuuria^i 
^J^mJ^  agreed  to  manage  the  business  slowly;  and  if mv^^'*^ 
f      ^hy  going  repeatedly  over  the   same  grround,  in 
r^Buneti  that  nothing  decisive  should  be  concluded, 
\|fcthe  business  not  altogether  neglected;  by  which 
^  lie  regent  would  be  obliged  to  return  without  ae- 
ing  the  object  for  which  he  came,  or  internal  dis- 
at  home  would  force  him  to  depart;  and  more- 
,  ioroe  other  remedy  would  arise  during  the  time,— for 
blk  already  meditated  a  civil  war,  by  which  he  would 
»ve  the  one  queen,  and  marry  the  other.   Maitland  com- 
icated  these  arrangements  to  John  Lesly,  bishop  of  Ross, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  queen's  secrets ;  Maitland 
le  sent  letters  to  her,  directing  her  in  what  manner  the  P"^  toiti 
wished  her  to  write  back  to  court ;  what  course  to  pur* 
n  future;  nor  from  the  slowness  of  the  issue,  to  lay 
her  hopes  of  success.     These  letters,  being  read  by 
jueen  and  by  several  other  persons,  were   afterward 
m  aside  as  waste  paper,  and  at  last  brought  to  the 
It ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  most  secret  designs 
I  enemies  were  by  them  made  known  to  him.     But  he 
lad  many  proofs  of  Maitland's  perfidy  before.     When 
imbassadors  I  have  mentioned  reached  the  queen  at 
Ion,  it  appeared  most  proper  to  her  and  her  council, 
the   regent  himself   should   attend,   and    in    person 
I  the   controverted   points.      Wherefore,   having  dis- Regent 
d  part  of  his  attendants  home,  he  went  with  the  rest  proceed*  ^ 
)ndon.     But  there  he  encountered  the  same  ditncul- 
s  at  York ;  while  he  refused  to  bring  forward  an  ac- 
ion  against  the  queen,  bis  sister,  unless  the  queen  of 
and  would,  upon  her  detecti'on,  take  the  party  of  the 
of  the  Scots  under  her  protection  ;  which,  if  she  would 
ise,  he  would  immediately  proceed  with  his  accusation, 
:.  //*  S  R 
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French,  who,  when  the  earl  of  Moray  was  recalled  by  hk 
countrymen^  and  was  returning  through  France,  had  been 
156a     unable  to  bring  him  over  to  their  party,  conceived  it  would 
»*l***ffi'*  ^^  ^^^  conducive  for  their  interest,  as,  on  account  of  their 
from  own  intestine  disturbances,  they  could  neither  send  soldien 

Fimooe.  j^^p  money  to  Scotland,  to  set  up  Hamilton  as  a  rival  there; 
especially  at  that  time,  when  the  regent,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nobility,  was  absent 

XXT.  He  was  in  consequence,  therefore,  dragged  from  bit 
retreat,  furnished  with  a  little  money,  and  loaded  with  pro-  , 
niises.  As  he  hastened  home  through  England,  he  was 
urged  by  his  friends,  since  the  queen  of  Scots  favoured  bis 
party,  and  the  queen  of  England  was  not  averse  to  it,  toip- 
Applief  to  ply  to  the  latter  to  persuade  Moray,  by  her  authority,  to  re- 
for^er  in.  ^'g*^  ^^  ^'"^  ^^^  regency  of  Scotland ;  which  situation  belong- 
fliienceto  ed  to  him,  as  the  nearest  kinsman  and  heir  by  the  laws  and 
ed  regent,  customs  of  all  nations,  and  particularly  by  the  institutions  of 
his  own.  Nor  was  it  necessary,  for  ascertaining  this,  to 
make  a  search  into  the  annals  of  ancient  times,  as  all  wbo 
had  hitherto  ascended  the  throne  during  their  minority,  bid 
had  guardians  appointed  to  them  from  their  nearest  rela- 
tions. Thus,  on  the  death  of  Robert  III.,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  James  I.,  the  government  was  intrusted  to  his  uncle 
Robert,  and  to  Robert  succeeded  his  son  Mordac :  and  re- 
cently, John,  duke  of  Albany,  had  exercised  the  regencj 
during  the  childhood  of  James  V.;  and  he  himself — Hamil- 
ton— until  Mary  was  of  age  to  reign  or  to  be  married,  bad 
possessed  the  supreme  power,  only  a  few  years  before.  And 
now  he  had  been  excluded,  not  by  legitimate  votes,  but  by 
rebels,  through  violence  and  the  greatest  injustice ;  and 
what  was  more  shameful,  in  contempt  of  legitimate  affini- 
ty, a  bastard  had  been  raised  to  the  supreme  rule;  wbick 
honour,  if  it  were  again  given  to  him,  he  would  in  a  short 
time  tranquillize  all  domestic  troubles,  and  the  queen 
would  be  restored,  without  violence  or  arms,  to  her  former 
dignity. 

XXVI.  To  this  the  king's  ambassadors  answered : — I1uit 

Hamilton  desired  an  office,  not  only  contrary  to  the  laws  and 

bMisadon,  customs  of  their  ancestors ;  but,  setting  aside  the  authori^  of 

the  law,  the  demand  Nsa^  ui  \\&^\t  ^iK.ceedingly  unjust    For 
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our  ancestorsy — they  continued,-— on  account  of  the  murders  BOOK 
in  the  royal  family,  committed  by  their  relations,  changed,  in  ^^^ 
their  assemblies,  nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  i56a. 
ago,  the  whole  manner  of  making  a  king.  For  on  the  death 
of  Fergus  I.,  our  first  monarch,  not  the  nearest  by  blood 
of  his  family,  but  he  who  appeared  most  fit  for  exercis- 
ing the  government,  was  made  king  by  suffrages,  but 
Kenneth  III.,  in  order  to  protect  the  kings  against  the  plots 
of  their  relations,  and  remove  from  court  those  bloody  strifes 
among  kindred,  confirmed,  by  a  decree,  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, which  now  is,  that  the  nearest  blood  relation  should 
succeed  the  deceased  king.  But,  when  by  more  of  expe- 
rience they  perceived,  that  in  such  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
it  must  sometimes  happen  that  boys,  or  others  unfit  for  go- 
verning, would  succeed  as  heirs  to  the  chief  magistracy, 
they  enacted,  that  the  government  should,  in  the  interim,  be 
administered  by  him  who  exceeded  the  rest  in  power  and 
wisdom.  And  our  ancestors,  acting  upon  this  rule  for  near- 
ly six  hundred  years,  have  transmitted  the  crown  safe  to 
their  posterity.  Thus,  on  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  there 
were  successively  elected  by  vote  as  regents,  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray,  Donald,  earl  of  Marr,  Andrew  Mo- 
ray, John  Randolph,  and  Robert  Stuart ;  sometimes  an  in- 
dividual, and  sometimes  more  being  ap})ointed  by  parliament 
to  that  office.  Tlius,  during  the  childhood  of  James  II., 
Alexander  Levingston  was  made  his  guardian,  no  blood  re- 
lation of  the  king's,  and  not  even  of  the  first  rank  among 
the  nobility,  being  only  a  knight,  more  distinguished  for 
bis  wisdom  than  his  descent.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged,  as 
an  excuse,  that  any  scarcity  of  tlie  royal  blood  occasioned 
this. 

xxvH.  Tliere  was,  at  that  time,  John  Keimedy,  the  chief 
of  his  family,  James  I.  sister's  grandson,  eminent  for  his  in- 
tegnty  and  wisdom  ;  there  were  his  uncles,  James  Kenne- 
dy, archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  confessedly  the  most  virtu- 
ous man  in  the  whole  kingdom,  his  brother,  born  of  the 
king^s  aunr,  and  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus.  There 
were  likewise  of  the  royal  line,  not  very  distant,  Archibald, 
carl  of  Douglas,  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  king,  and  far 
superior  to  all  the  other  noblemen ;  yet  no  owe  ot\  vWv  wi- 
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BOOK,  count  ever  coinplaiued  of  the  iDJustice  of  our  parliament. 
Xl^  Not  long  after^  four  tutors  were  assigned  to  James  IILt  md 
'  all  these  were  chosen  by  suffrage,  not  assumed  for  their  re- 
latiooship.  Lately,  John,  duke  of  Albany,  being  sent  for  bf 
the  nobility  from  France,  to  govern  Scotland  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James  V.,  was  confirmed  in  that  office  by  an  act  df 
the  estates ;  nor  was  this  bestowed  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  proximity,  for  be  had  an  elder  brother,  Alexander,  per- 
haps inferior  to  him  in  birth,  but  far  superior  in  every  virtue 
to  James  Hamilton,  who  had  several  times  anxiously  at- 
tempted to  gain  that  situation*  But  during  the  absence  of 
James  I.,  Robert,  his  uncle,  you  assert,  governed  the  kiag*' 
dom.  By  what  right  did  he  do  so  ?  Was  it  in  right  of  coo* 
sanguinity  ?  Not  in  the  least  Was  he  then  elected  by  tiie 
people  ?  No,  truly  I  How  then  was  be  created  ?  Wbeo 
king  Robert  III.  had  neither  strength  of  mind  nor  body  for 
discharging  the  functions  of  a  king,  he  placed  Robertas  hii 
lieutenant,  and  committed  his  children  to  his  care.  That 
guardian  starved  David,  the  eldest,  to  death,  and  threaten- 
ed James,  the  youngest,  had  not  his  life  been  preserved  by 
flight;  and  being  thus  in  possession  of  the  government, 
when  his  brother  died  for  grief,  he  retained  it  without  tbe 
consent  of  parliament,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  Mordac 
What  the  affection  of  Robert,  the  last,  for  his  brother  was, 
is  plain ;  when  dying,  he  cursed  him  as  the  executioner  of 
his  sons,  and  he  never  would  in  health  have  appointed  him 
their  guardian.  We  are  told  of  the  time  when,  after  the 
death  of  James  V.,  he  himself  was  regent,  as  if  he  had  done 
any  thing  legally  during  the  whole  of  that  time*  When  car- 
dinal Beaton,  by  fraud,  endeavoured  to  invade  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy, he,  rather  from  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards 
Beaton,  than  from  any  love  the  people  had  for  himself,  crept 
into  tlie  vacant  office.  He  governed  with  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, and  not  many  years  ago,  sold  both  the  magistracy  he 
had  procured  by  force,  and  the  queen,  who  was  intrusted  to 
his  tutelage;  and  the  love  of  the  people  towards  him  appear- 
ed in  that  they  preferred  the  government  of  a  woman,  and 
a  stranger,  to  the  wretched  slavery  they  bad  endured  under 
him. 

xxviii.  You  see^  1  svL\t\^o^^  ^^\.>^\s  x^^^u^\.  of  Hamilton 
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contrary  both  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  institu-  book 
ms  of  our  ancestors ;  so  contrary,  that,  destitute  of  argu-  *^^ 
snts  he  has  supported  it  by  falsehood  alone.  But  if  there  isHT 
id  been  any  custom  of  this  kind,  yet  nobody,  I  suppose, 
11  deny  that  it  must  be  unjust ;  for  what  can  be  more  un- 
it than  to  commit  the  innocence  and  weakness  of  infancy  to 
I  care,  who  must  always  be  looking  or  wishing  for  the 
!ath  of  his  pupil?  whose  whole  tribe  has  borne,  and  will 
ar,  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to  the  reigning  family  I 
>r  what  safeguard  is  there  in  propinquity  of  blood,  against 
icient  hatred,  insatiable  avarice,  and  a  rash  desire  after  the 
ranny  he  has  just  tasted  ?  Laodice,  queen  of  the  Cappa- 
cians,  is  said  to  have  killed  her  children  every  one  as  they 
me  of  age,  and  to  have  purchased  the  short  enjoyment  of 
aited  power  by  the  blood  of  her  sons.  When  a  mother 
stroyed  her  own  progeny,  only  to  retain  her  power  for  a 
ort  time,  what  do  we  think  ancient  enemies  will  dare ;  or 
ther,  when  their  cruelty  is  inflamed  by  avarice,  what  will 
ey  not  dare,  against  a  boy,  the  only  obstacle  between  them 
id  perpetual  empire?  If  any  one  think  this  example  old 
d  obscure,  or  far-fetched,  I  shall  add  more  eminent  ones, 
d  nearer  home.  Who  is  so  ignorant  of  modern  history  as 
»t  to  know  that  Galacia  Sforzza,  of  full  age,  married,  and 
n-in-law  to  a  powerful  sovereign,  was  killed  by  his  uncle 
}ais  ;  or  who  does  not  know  what  calamities  followed  that 
ael  parricide? — the  most  beautiful  portion  of  Italy  redu- 
d  almost  to  a  desert ;  the  family  of  the  Sforzza,  from  whom 
rung  so  many  brave  men,  extinguished ;  barbarians  intro- 
iced  into  tlie  delightful  fields  around  Padua,  from  whose 
pine  nothing  was  secure,  and  from  whose  cruelty  no  per- 
n  was  safe.  Who,  in  Britain,  has  not  heard  of  the  crueU 
of  Richard  III.,  king  of  England,  against  his  brother's 
ildren,  or  with  how  much  blood  that  parricide  was  expi- 
*d?  If  then  men — ^not  otherwise  deficient  in  intellect — have  • 
t  dreaded  to  perpetrate  such  atrocities  towards  their  near- 
t  relations,  impelled  solely  by  the  desire  of  reigning;  what 
all  we  expect  from  him  whose  instability  of  mind  all  his 
ontrymen  are  acquainted  with?  whose  unskilful  govenn 
mt  we  have  discovered  by  so  many  disasters ;  whose  fa- 
ly,  not  satisfied  with  the  murder  of  this  king's  great 
VOL.  II.  3  s  ^ 
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BOOK  grandfather,  persecuted  his  matern&I  grandfather  with  their 
^^^'  treacheries  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  his  paternal,  when  thej 
iSf{8.  could  ndt  kill,  they  forced  him  to  leave  the  cduntrj  in  indi- 
gente ;  his  father  they  led  as  a  victim  to  be  Sacrificed ;  his 
mother,  and  the  kinf^doih,  in  her  infancy,  they  told  to  stran- 
gers ;  from  which  captivity,  when  She  escaped  by  the  proti- 
dence  of  God,  they  involved  hei*  It)  thc^e  difficulties  with 
which  she  is  now  surrounded.  What  estimate  the  public 
formed  of  their  conduct  may  easily  be  understood,  bj 
the  people's  considering  themselves  rescued  from  the  bon- 
dage of  a  Wretched  slavery,  and  introduced  to  the  joyful  pre- 
cincts of  liberty,  at  the  time  the  Hamilton's  sold,  to  a  fo- 
reign female^  that  government  they  did  not  know  how  to 
manage. 

xxix.  On  hearing  these  arguments,  the  queen,  through 
EUsabeth  her  council,  informed  Hamilton  : — ^That  he  made  an  unjust 
requSt.  *  request,  and  must  expect  no  assistance  from  her;  that  she 
had  been  requlsstied,  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  king,  not  to 
dismiss  Hamilton  himself,  who  only  meditated  sedition,  un- 
til they  likewise  had  received  leave  to  depart ;  whicli  equit- 
able demand  she  had  granted,  and  therefore  she  forbade  him 
to  depart  before  that  time.  Tlie  exiled  queen,  too,  flatter- 
ed her  partisans  with  the  hopes  of  her  speedy  return.  Se- 
veral of  her  letters  were  intercepted,  in  which  she  exhorted 
them  to  seize  as  many  castles  and  fortified  places  as  they 
could,  and  extend  the  war  as  widely  as  possible,  nor  regard 
the  report  of  A  truce ;  for  if  afiPairs  were  brought  to  terms,  all 
past  offences  would  be  covered  by  a  peace ;  but  if  the  dis- 
sensions should  break  out  into  open  war,  the  more  garrisons 
they  held,  the  more  would  they  be  prepared  for  annoying 
the  enemy. 

XXX.  When  the  regent  had  settled  every  thing  in  England 
Mary's  at-  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  had  obtained  leave  to  return, 
Trevenrthe  ^^^^^  ^^^^  bfought  him  from  Scotland  some  letters  of  the 
regent's  re-  exiled  queen,  lately  intercepted,  in  which  she  cfomplained  to 
colr^r^d"     ^^  friends,  that  she  had  been  treated  by  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land  otherwise  than  she  had  at  first  expected,  or  than  she 
herself  had  promised ;  some  English  courtiers  having  pre- 
vented her  being  sent  back  with  an  army,  as,  abe  affirmed, 
the  queen  of  England  had  promise  hier.     She,  however,  ex- 
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pecCed  a  favourable  issue  soon  from  another  quarter  ; — for  BOOL 
frequeqt  messages  had  passed  between  her  and  Howard  ^^^ 
respecting  their  marriage — that  they  should  not  there-  i66f. 
Core  despond,  but  increase  the  strength  of  their  faction,  throw 
every  thing  into  confusion,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  re- 
gent to  Scotland,  by  every  art  in  their  power.  Hie  con- 
tents of  these  letters,  when  published,  produced  various  efr 
fects.  The  queen  of  England  was  highly  offended  at  being 
accused  of  having  violated  her  faith,  and  abo  at  the  infringer 
ment  of  the  truce  of  which  she  was  the  author ;  and  her 
anger  being  excited  against  the  exile  queen,  she  became  more 
and  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  justice.  The  Engliiih  alsci^ 
who  were  friendly  to  the  regent,  were  afraid  lest  he  should 
auiier  on  his  journey  through  the  treachery  of  his  enemies ; 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  through  which  he  had 
to  travel,  was  inhabited  either  by  papists  or  robbers,  who 
infested  the  borders  of  both  kingdoms;  almost  all  of  whom 
were  stirred  up  to  hope  for  a  change,  and,  it  was  evident, 
had  been  solicited  to  intercept  the  regent  On  this  account 
tlie  Englbh  courtiers  eagerly  ofiered  their  assistance  to  pro- 
tect him  during  his  journey;  but  he,  satisfied  with  bis  own 
retinue,  set  out  upon  his  return  about  the  13th  of  January. 
The  queen  of  England,  however,  thinking  her  good  faith  and  ^  j^ 
dignity  interested  in  his  safe  return,  had,  of  her  own  accord,  tected  on 
written  to  tlie  wardens  of  the  borders,  that  when  he  came  to  ^y'^f  EnT 
suspected  places,  and  places  infested  by  robbers,  they  should  gUib. 
provide  against  his  being  circumvented  by  treachery.  This 
they  sedulously  attended  to,  and  a  strong  guard  of  horse  and 
foot  having  been  disposed  along  the  road,  he  arrived  safer 
ly  at  Berwick ;  and  the  day  after,  February  8d,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  friends,  who  had  assembled  in  vast  crowds, 
lie  entered  Edinburgh,  as  it  were,  in  solemn  procession. 
Hia  enemies,  at  first,  could  scarcely  believe  his  arrival,  be- 
cause of  the  faUe  reports  rashly  spread  about  his  being  de- 
tained in  the  tower  of  London ;  but  when  it  was  ascertained 
tkat  he  was  actually  at  Edinburgh,  they  who  had  beset  the 
highways  during  his  absence  to  intercept  travellers^  releas- 
ing their  captive^  slunk  home  'm  trepidation ;  and  imm^edi** 
#tely  the  perturbed  horizon  became  serene. 

i^xxi.  A  few  4v's  after,  the  king's  party  had  a  numerpua 
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BOOK  meeting  at  Stirling^  when  the  proceedings  in  England  were 
'^^     related  and  highly  approved  of,  and  confirmed  by  all  present 
1560.     About  the  same  time,  James  Hamilton,  the  chief  of  his  family, 
^^P"^.    arrived,  adopted,  with  new  and  unheard  of  arrogance,  by 
England     the  queen  of  Scots  as  her  father,  and  appointed  lieutenant  of 
approTed.    ^^^  kingdom.     He,  having  issued  proclamations  forbidding 
all  the  lieges  to  obey  any  other  officers  than  those  appoint- 
ed by  him,  the  king's  party  immediately  collected  money  to 
raise  horsemen,  and  prepare  themselves,  if  necessary,  for 
the  last  resort.     On  an  appointed  day  they  assembled  at 
Glasgow ;  but  when  the  people  did  not  resort  to  Hamilton 
as  he  expected,  by  the  mediation  of  friends,  after  sevenl 
conferences,  terms  of  accommodation  were  proposed.    Ha- 
milton was  ordered  to  come  to  Glasgow,  upon  condition  :— 
That  he  should  acknowledge  the  king  as  chief  magistrate; 
which  if  he  did,  the  rest  would  easily  be  brought  to  an  ad- 
justment ;  but  if  he  refused,  he  would  come  in  vain.    He, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends  who  ^ere  with  him,  at  the  same 
time,  seeing  himself  deserted  by  the  people,  and  terrified  at 
Chateller.  the  enemy^s  army  in  the  vicinity,  determined  to  yield  to  ne» 
timul^oA.  ^^5s^^y>  ^"^»  ^^  present,  to  promise  every  thing ;  but  when  the 
king's  party  had  dismissed  their  forces,  to  concert  his  mea- 
sures at  his  leisure. 

XXXII.  When  he  came  to  Glasgow  a  day  was  appointed 
on  which  he  and  his  allies  were  to  profess  their  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  receive  back  their  estates  and  former  ho- 
nours. In  the  mean  time,  they  were  to  remain  in  prison,  or 
give  some  of  their  relatives  as  hostages.  A  condition  was 
also  added,  that  any  of  their  party  who  were  inclined,  would 
be  received  upon  the  same  terms.  Argyle  and  Huntly  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  treaty  ;  either  incensed  at  Hamilton, 
because  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  enemy  without 
consulting  them,  or  thinking,  by  the  dread  of  their  power, 
that  they  would  procure  more  liberal  conditions,  or  induced 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  by  the  frequent  messages 
they  received  from  England ;  for,  during  these  transactions 
in  Scotland,  letters  were  brought  from  the  exile  queen,  con- 
taining great  promises,  in  which  she  exhorted  them : — Not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  terrified  with  vain  terrors,  for  in  a 
few  days  she  would  be  among  them  with  alai^  force.    And 
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this  they  were  the  more  readily  inclined  to  believe,  be-  BOOK 
cause  the  queen  was  allowed  more  liberty  than  formerly,  ^^^ 
and  the  rumours  of  her  marriage  with  Howard  increased  1569. 
daily. 

xxxiii.  When  Hamilton  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  day 
appointed,  he,  for  a  while,  eluded  his  promises  by  various 
requests,  and  was  always  framing  new  excuses;  such  as, 
that  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party, 
that  they  might  unite  in  the  bond  with  common  consent,  and 
that  they  might  have  time  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  absent 
queen ;  for  which  reasons,  he  desired  that  the  business  might 
be  deferred  until  the  10th  day  of  May.  To  this  evident 
trifling  it  was  replied  :— That  he  waited  in  vain  for  Argyle 
and  Huntly,  for  they  had  declared  thAt  they  wished  to  settle 
their  own  affairs  separately.  And  with  regard  to  the  queen, 
it  was  asked,  if  she  also  did  not  approve  of  the  transaction, 
what  he  would  then  do.  To  which  Hamilton  ingenuously, 
but  imprudendy,  replied : — That  he  had  been  compelled  to 
consent  to  the  conditions  by  the  terror  of  an  army ;  but  if 
left  free,  he  would  never  have  consented  to  one  of  them.  He  is  oon. 
On  this  open  confession,  the  regent  committed  both  HamiU  ^|^|^U?Lk 
ton  and  Maxwell  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  castle.  castle. 

XXXIV.  The  remaining  subject  of  deliberation  then  was 
the  treatment  of  Argj-le  and  Huntly.  Argyle,  whilst  the 
r^ent  was  in  England,  had  come  to  Glasgow  to  consult  up- 
on the  public  business,  attended  by  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  whither  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  party,  also  came.  There,  amid 
a  variety  of  discordant  opinions,  they  agreed  on  nothing  ex- 
cept to  disturb  the  peace.  The  Hamiltons  required  Argyle 
to  harass  the  Lennoxmen,  his  neighbours,  who  were  most 
firmly  attached  to  the  king,  by  driving  away  their  cattle ; 
and  either  to  force  them,  though  unwilling,  to  join  their 
party,  or  reduce  them  to  such  poverty  that  they  would  be 
of  little  service  to  their  own.  But  he,  on  communicating 
this  advice  to  his  friends,  found  no  one  among  them  who 
approved  the  design ;  they  recollected  that,  for  many  years 
back,  the  Lennoxmen  had  been  most  closely  attached  to 
Argyle,  and  united  to  him  by  many  ties ;  then,  why  were 
the  men  of  Argyle,  nearer  than  the  Hamiltons  to  the  Len- 
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BOOK  nox  men,  who  lay  between  diem  both  ?  Or  why  throw  on 
^^^  them  so  odious  an  undertaking  ?  Let  those  who  were  chiefl; 
1569.  pQncerned  appear  as  principals;  if  they  did  thi^  the  in? 
habitants  of  Argyle  would  not  be  deficient  on  their  pait; 
they  would  be  companions,  but  not  leaders  in  8ucb  an  ^- 
pedition.  After  sitting  a  few  days  without  adoptipg  Any  9pt 
solution,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  Argyle  retumied  hfim 
through  Lennox,  which  was  hisshortie^t  road,  wiUiQUt  doing 
any  injury;  which  moderation  endeared  him  both  to  ihs 
common  people  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  par^,  wA 
rendered  it  more  easy  for  him  to  obtain  p^r4on, 

XXXV.  Huntly,   during  the  absence   of  tbs  1*^0^1)19  bad 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  break  thrpiigh  by  Meariis,  Angus,  anil 
Strathearn;  aqd  after  wasting  the  adjapentconntryt  tonpcnt^ 
ing  the  people,  and  carrying  off  every  kind  of  plunder,  ap- 
pointed Crawford  and  O^ilvy  his  li^uten^ts  around  the  Dee; 
thus  endeavouring  to  usurp  all  the  office^  qf  »  king,  whicb 
rendered  a  reconciliation  niore  diffioult  with  hioi*   These  two. 
therefore,  as  they  wished  each  to  negotiate  for  him^l^  wen 
both  ordered  to  appear  before  the  coundl  at  Su  Andrews. 
Argyle  arrived  first     With  huu  there  arose  very  little  diffi- 
culty, as  he  had  abstained  from  plundering  during  this  and 
tlie  former  year,  was  a  near  relation  of  the  regent,  had  been 
Argyle  par- educated  from  his  earliest  infancy  along  with  him,  and  was 
^onedjMid  joined  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship.    He  was  only  de- 
to  favour,    sired  to  swear : — That  in  future,  without  fraud,  he  woukl 
obey  the  king ;  if  he  failed,  besides  the  common  penalties  of 
law,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  most  de- 
graded and  detestable  of  men.     The  rest  having  subscribed 
Debate  in    ^'^^  Same  oath,  but  with  very  different  conditions,  were  n^ 
the  coun-    ceived   into  favour.     But  Huntly's  case  was   discussed  at 
lluiuly's     gre^^  length  in  the  council  before  his  arrival;  for  the  nup- 
case.  tials  of  the  exile  queen  with  Howard,  and  their  proceeding 

to  Scotland  being  secretly  prepared  in  England,  their  fac- 
tion in  Scotland  had  by  degress  acquired  confidence,  and  en- 
couraged the  rebellious  to  proceed  to  acts  of  open  disobe- 
dience; and  they  hoped,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  that  the  ac- 
cess of  a  new  king  to  the  throne  would'  be  more  easy ;  aud 
being  perfectly  persuaded  that  it  was  impossible  to  induce  the 
regent  to  betray  the  king,  whose  uncle  and  mtoi*  he  was,  they 
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endeavoiired  by  art  to  lessen  his  power ;  and,  besides  those  BOOK 
who  had  openly  borne  arms  against  the  king,  a  great  part  ^^^' 
of  the  counsellors,  not  jjrivately,  as  frequently  before,  but  j^gg 
avowedly  faroured  Huntly.  These  contended  with  the 
greatest  violence  t-^-That  all  his  former  conduct  should  be 
buffered  to  pass  with  impunity;  for  it  was  the  safest  plan, 
Ai^  most  likely  to  promote  concord,  and  the  most  honour- 
able, to  heiil  civil  wounds  without  violence,  rather  than  to 
exasperate  them  by  confiscations  and  executions;  and  be~ 
sides,  peace  at  hoitie  and  reputation  abroad,  would  be  thus 
secured ;  but  if  recourse  were  had  to  arms,  the  contest  must 
be  maintmned  with  an  enemy,  formidable  from  his  ancient 
powei*  ikiid  his  numerous  connections  and  vassals ;  who,  al- 
though he  Were  conqliered,— which  is  still  untertatii^^et 
could  fly  to  the  hills  and  mountainous  solitudes,  or  find 
refuge  with  some  foreign  kings ;  and  thence,  in  time,  from 
these  small  Sparks  of  hatred^  a  mighty  flame  of  war  might  be 
kbdied. 

xxxvi.  Ih  opposition  to  this,  it  was  contended: — That  a 
war  would  Hot  be  so  very  formidable  as  some  wished  it  to  be 
considered.  Huntly^s  ftther,  considered  a  mail  of  establish-^ 
ed  prudence,  while  his  power  was  unbroken^  was  overturn- 
ed without  much  exeHibn;  nor  Would  this  young  man, 
whose  authority  was  not  yet  confirmed,  and  who  was  scorch- 
ed by  the  recent  calamity  of  his  family,  be  a  match  for  the 
whole  poWer  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  majesty  of  the  royal 
name.  And  if  vanquished  in  battle,  or  conscious  of  inferior 
strength,  he  should  fly  afirighted  to  the  mountains,  those 
whom  he  had  lately  attached  to  him  by  gifls,  might,  by 
equal  or  greater,  be  induced  to  put  him  to  death,  or  betray 
him  to  the  regent ;— for  the  faith  of  mercenaries  changes  with 
fortune,  ihey  follow  the  prosperous,  and  desert  the  wretch- 
ed. Among  foreign  kings,  persons  have  influence  only  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth ;  for  it  is  not  the  calamities  of 
others,  but  their  own  advantage,  that  interests  them.  But 
if  there  should  ever  be  found  among  kings  such  humanity 
and  benevolence,  as  would  incline  them  to  favour  the  wretch- 
ed and  exiled,  yet  these  are  not  times  in  which  we  have  any 
thing  to  dread  from  abroad ;  for  England,  who  is  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  our  king,  alone,  of  all  the  powers  of  Euroye^ 
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BOOK  enjoys  peace ;  the  other  neighbouring  kingdoms  are  so  oc- 
^^^'  cupied  with  their  domestic  dissensions,  that  they  have  no 
1669.  leisure  to  attend  to  foreign  afikirs ;  but  if  they  had  leisure, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  justice  would  have  greater  influence 
with  them,  than  compassion  for  exiles,  rebels  to  their  own 
kings,  and  faithless  to  strangers.  As  to  impunity,  it  would 
be  called  cowardice,  and  not  clemency,  as  our  opponents 
pretend  ;  it  would  be  timidly  to  shun  a  just  contest,  that  we 
might  imprudently  nourish  war  under  the  shadow  of  peace. 
Yes,  the  shadow  of  peace,  which  already  refreshes  the  faint- 
ing spirits  of  the  rebels,  and  cools  the  ardour  of  the  faith- 
ful friends  of  the  king ;  for  what  do  we  imagine  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  fmrties  will  be,  when  the  one  perceives  that  tliey 
may  act  as  they  please  with  impunity,  and  hope  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  the  same  in  future ;  and  the  others  see  their 
perfidious  enemies  enjoying  the  rewards  of  their  crimes, 
while  they  themselves  are  spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  tor- 
mented with  all  the  calamities  of  war ;  when,  instead  of 
being  rewarded,  as  tifey  had  hoped,  for  their  fidelity  and 
constancy,  they  feel  that  they  are  punished  for  their  love  to- 
wards their  king  and  country  ?  Who  then  can  doubt,  but  if 
arms  be  resorted  to  afterward — ^which  they  necessarily  must, 
unless  the  flame  be  now  extinguished  in  its  origin — who  can 
doubt  but  that  that  party  who  reaps  such  advantage  from 
their  crimes,  and  who  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  list  with  im- 
punity, will  be  stronger  than  they  who  must  endure 
every  species  of  injury  and  violence  ?  But  if  even  these  dis- 
advantages were  not  to  follow  this  foolish  species  of  clemen- 
cy, yet  neither  the  regent  nor  the  king  himself  could,  with 
any  justice,  bestow  the  property  of  those  who  bad  been  rob- 
bed, upon  the  robbers,  unless  they  themselves  chose  to  be 
classed  with  banditti ;  and  it  would  be  even  more  cruel  for 
kings  thus  to  treat  the  spoilers  of  their  people  with  impunity, 
than  to  allow  the  people  to  be  plundered  by  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy.  Many  other  arguments  of  similar  import  hav- 
ing been  adduced  on  both  sides,  they  who  advocated  for  im- 
punity were  eventually  left  in  a  minority ;  the  regent  how- 
Dccltion  of  ever,  declared  that  for  the  sake  of  concord,  he  would  wil- 
uJToIiT.'*'  ''"S'y  forgive  any  private  loss  which  he  himself  or  the  king 
]jad  sustained;  but  the  losses  sustained  by  others,  he  neither 
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would  nor  could  pardon ;  but  if  Huntly  or  his  friends  could  BOOK 
agree  with  those  whom  they  had  spoiled,  he  should  under-  ^^^ 
take,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  to  appoint  arbiters  to  1569. 
determine  the  damages. 

xxxYii.  Concord  being  established,  as  it  was  thought, 
upon  these  conditions,  another  dispute  followed,  small  in 
appearance,  but  which  was  agitated  with  greater  keenness 
than  the  former.  The  question  was — a  general  pardon 
having  been  granted  to  Huntly's  adherents — whether  the 
merits  of  each  cause  should  be  tried  separately  ?  Some  who 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  Huntly  had  been  dealt  hardly 
with,  on  being  forced  to  pay  the  loss  which  had  been  sus- 
tained, thought  it  but  fair  to  indulge  him  in  this  point,  nor 
take  from  him  the  power  of  obliging  his  followers.  To 
which  it  was  answered  : — That  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  more  desired,  than  that  factions  should 
be  dissolved;  nor  could  this  be  obtained  in  any  way  more 
easily  than  by  the  prince  alone  awarding  favours  or  pu- 
nishment. All  understood  how  unjust  it  would  be  to  fine 
every  one  alike,  where  there  was  a  disparity  of  crime ;  there- 
fore, the  distribution  of  punishment  should,  least  of  all,  be 
left  to  Huntly,  who,  it  was  probable,  would  exact  the  small- 
est fines  from  the  greatest  criminals,  and  impose  the  whole 
burden  on  the  least  guilty ;  for  in  inflicting  punishment,  he 
would  be  directed,  not  by  the  deserts  of  the  offenders,  but 
by  their  devotedness  to  his  service ;  those  who  had  behaved 
most  cruelly  and  rapaciously  in  the  war,  would  obtain  the 
greatest  favour  and  friendship ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  least 
criminal,  who  had  not  been  so  active  in  tl^ir  plundeiiUg, 
would  suffer  the  heaviest  punishment,  and  be  fined  for  their 
moderation  and  loyalty. 

XXXVIII.  These  reasons  prevailed  in  the  council,  and  it 
was  determined  that  each  cause  should  be  separately  tried. 
Lest  however,  it  might  seem  that  no  concession  had  been 
made,  Huntly's  domestics  were  exempted  from  this  sen- 
tence, and  he  was  allowed  to  amerce  them  as  he  chose ;  but  Arrmnge- 
what  he  wished  above  all  things  to  obtain — that  the  regent  2^tly. 
should  not  march  to  the  north  with  an  army — was  absolute- 
ly refused.  After  this  most  important  agreement  was  settled 
with  Huntly  at  St.  Andrews,  the  regent,  with  two  regiments 

VOL.  If.  3  T     - 
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BOOK  enjoys  peace ;  the  other  neighbor^at  body  of  friends,  pro- 
^J^  cupied  with  their  domestic  d^  \^  Elgin,  and  afterward  to 
1569.  leisure  to  attend  to  foreign  .^  j^wns  he  ordered  the  inhabi- 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  i-;,  j;^  ^  assemble,  and  all  having 
with  them,  than  cor,  .V^^g  which  had  been  imposed,  and 
kmgs,  rndfailhloF  >^^fl„„j,y  and  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
be  calkd  cowr^^^  ^hus  tranquillized  the  north, 

pretend;  it   j^V^^h,  accompanied  on  his  whole  journey, 
might  im-^^^       of  all  good  men.     Thither  he  had  suior 
lea,  tr  >^^*^,ncnt,  in  consequence  of  letters  which  Ro- 
f"?  .-  ^^Cougf^t  to  him  at  Elgin  from  England-     These 
*\A/^^j^  partly  private,  and  partly  public ;  the  private 
^^    ^^rf</«  ^^^  some  English  courtiers  respecting  How- 
^  ^^spiracy,  and  represented   it  as   supported   by  so 
^b  po^^^i  A"^  concerted  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  no 
f^  nor  ingenuity  would  be  able  to  resist  it ;  no,  not  at 
^agh  the  whole  remaining  strength  of  Britain  were  united 
^nst  it.     His  friends  therefore,  advised  him  not  to  mingle 
his  prosperous  lot  with  the  ruined  circumstances  of  othen^ 
but  to  provide  separately  for  himself  and  his  still  unshaken 
fortune. 

XXXIX.  The  state  of  EIngland  forces  me  here  to  digress  a 
litde,  because,  at  that  time,  the  circumstances  of  both  king- 
doms were  so  conjoined,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
affairs  of  the  one,  without  understanding  those  of  the  other. 
The  Scots,  who,  some  years  before,  had  been  liberated  bj 
the  assistance  of  the  English  from  French  slavery,  were 
united  to  them  by  the  profession  of  a  common  religion ;  and 
that  sudden  revolution  seemed  to  promise  to  all  Britain  re- 
pose from  every  internal  disturbance.  From  the  continent, 
however,  the  pope,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
threatened  war,  and  secretly  planned  an  overturn.  The 
8tAta  of  pope,  by  promises  and  exhortations,  urged  to  action, 
*"*'•"*'•  princes,  already  sufficiently  irritated ;  but  they  were  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  late  contests  among  themselves,  that  thev 
could  rather  wish  than  undertake  a  war ;  and  there  was  be- 
sides, such  rivalry  between  them,  that  neither  could  endure 
the  other  to  acquire  so  great  an  accession  of  strength,  as  the 
possession  of  England,  if  conquered,  would  confer.  Mean- 
while, dissensions   arose   with   their  own   subjects,  which 
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■verted  their  attention  from  foreign  affairs,  notwithstanding   BOOK 
Ifae  novelty  of  the  English  government^— for  a  young  un-     ^*^ 
married  woman,  whom  those  who  were  disaffected  affirmed      u^!^ 
to  have  been  born  to  Henry  VIII.  in  unlawful  wedlock, 
was  then  at  its  headland  the  former  distractions  respect- 
ing both   the   succession   and   religion, — ^repressed  rather 
than  extinguished, — appeared  ready  again  to  burst  into  a 
flame.     Many  attempts  were,  in  the  interim,  made  by  the 
English   papists,   but   they  were   rashly   undertaken,  and 
speedily  quelled ;  yet,  although  always  unsuccessful,  as  fo* 
jreigners  were  constantly  raising  new  and  varying  expecta* 
tions,  without,  however,  bringing  them  any  assistance,  they 
itill  obstinately  persisted  in  their  designs ;  and  a  leader  ap« 
peared  rather  wanting  to  the  multitude  than  either  power  or 
courage. 

XL.  The  common  people  had  looked  around  among  the 
nobility,  but  had  not  yet  met  with  any  one  to  whose  fideli^ 
they  could  intrust  themselves  and  their  fortunes.  Many  of 
the  most  restless  had  been  cut  off  in  the  civil  wars ;  many 
bad  gone  over  to  the  opposite  party ;  some,  through  old  age» 
were  unfit  for  weighty  business,  or,  along  with  weakness  of 
body  their  minds  were  so  debilitated,  that  they  desired  peace 
almost  upon  any  terms.  Thomas  Howard  alone  possessed 
courage  and  power  to  meet  the  storm  ;  and  there  were  seve- 
ral  reasons  which  induced  him,  although  otherwise  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  to  attempt  a  revolution.  His  proge- 
nitors were  eminent  both  in  peace  and  war ;  yet,  amid  the 
tempests  of  an  unstable  court,  their  greatest  glory  had  been 
balanced  by  the  greatest  disgrace.  His  father  was  put  to 
death  for  assuming  the  royal  arms,  and  two  of  his  near  rela- 
tions, queens,  were  publicly  executed.  He  himself  was, 
however,  liberally  educated  amidst  all  these  disasters,  and 
rescued  his  family  from  total  destruction.  In  his  earliest  chanMstat 
jouth  he  had  afforded  proofs  of  uncommon  ability,  and,  in  o(  Duke  of 
a  few  years,  by  the  death  of  his  wives  and  new  marriages, 
he  was  so  much  enriched,  that,  next  to  the  king,  he  was  the 
most  powerful  person  in  England.  In  wisdom  and  wealth 
be  was  superior  to  all  the  other  nobility;  but  he  had,  asyet^ 
ipven  no  display  of  his  military  talents.  In  the  religious 
controversies  however,  he  had  acted  so  ambiguously,  that 
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BOOK  although  at  heart  a  papist,  yet  he  associated  so  much  with 
^^^  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  part)',  that  the  majori^  of 
1569.      them  accounted  him  one  of  themselves. 

XLT.  At  this  time,  the  queen  of  the  Scots,  vanquished  in 
battle,  fled  to  England  ;  and  having  informed  the  queen  of 
England,  by  letter,  of  the  cause  of  her  coming,  she  was 
desired  by  her  to  remain  with  lord  Scroope,  warden  of  the 
borders,  until  her  demands  were  discussed  by  her  council. 
Now,  lord  Scroope's  wife  was  Howard's  sister,  and  by  her 
means,  first,  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  secretly  agitated  be- 
tween the  queen  of  Scots  and  Howard ;  and  the  opportuni- 
ty appeared  as    if  offered  in  providence,  for  Howard's  third 
Hi>  intend-  wife  being  dead,  he  was  then  single.     This  design,  although 
riage'to      confidentially  intrusted  only  to   a   few,   yet,    by  frequent 
Wary  likely  whisperincrs,  ffraduallv  became  public :  for  the  greatness  of 

to  produce     ,        '  ®    .^     .  \      ^  ,/  ,  ,     ,  ... 

Advil  war.  "^^  expectation  it  excited  could  not  be  concealed,  and  the 
immoderate  joy  which  it  produced  soon  spread  it  abroad. 
And  here  the  negotiations  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  a  civil 
war  appeared  inevitable ;  nor  were  there  awanting  some, 
who,  on  considering  the  strength  of  the  parties,  affirmed 
that  Howard  would  easily  accomplish  his  purpose  without 
violence. 

XLii.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  full  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  was  held  at  Perth,  to  discuss  the  demands  of  the 
two  queens,  for  both  of  them  had  written  letters  to  the  pub- 
lic council  of  the  nation.     The  letters  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
ofElhta-     ^^^^  proposed  one  of  three  conditions.     The.  first  was  sim- 
bcth  to  the  ply,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should  be  restored  to  her  rank 
parUament  ""^  authority  as  before :  but  if  that  could  not  be  granted, 
respecting   that  she  should  reign  jointly  with  her  son,   and  enjoy  her 
^^*        royal  title  in  the  public  deeds  and  acts.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  supreme   power  to  remain  with   the  regent,  until  the 
king  should  reach  the  age  of  seventeen.     The  third  was,— 
if  neither  of  the  former  could   be  obtained  ;    provided  the 
queen  herself  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  it, — that  she 
should   live  privately,  ccmtent   with    those   honours  which, 
excepting  royal  authority,  would  be  granteil  to  her.     This 
last  condition    was  easily  granted,  if  the  queen    could  be 
induced   to  accept  it;  the  others  were  absolutely  refused. 
The  better  and  move  \iv\coY\u^ted  part  of  the  nobility  per- 
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sisted  in  this : — Tliat  nothing  either  could  or  ought  to  be    BOOK 
agreed  to,  which  might  appear  to  lessen  the  authority  of     ^^^ 
the  king,  especially  when  a  legitimate  king  was  created  ;     1569. 
but  the  two   former   proposals   endangered    not   only    the 
honour  and  authority,  but  even  the  life  of  the  innocent  mi- 
nor; unless  perhaps  the  mother,  who  had  displayed  such 
cruelty  to  her  husband,  who  hated   her  son,  and  was  exas- 
perated by  exile,  might  now  be  expected  to  become  more 
gentle. 

XLiii.  The  letters  of  the  exile  queen  were  next  read,  in  Quefn 
which  she  demanded,  that  judges  should  be  appointed  to  ^^^-J**^*" 
take  cognizance  of  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  if  it 
should  be  found  to  be  illegal,  that  they  should  liberate  her 
from  him.  These  letters  greatly  ofFended  the  king's  party, 
because  she  wrote  as  a  queen,  and  commanded  them  as  sub- 
jects; some  even  thought  they  should  be  passed  over  entire- 
ly without  any  answer,  as  they  considered  the  king  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  and  claimed  all  the  power  for  the  exiled  queen. 
That  part  of  the  council  who  were  attached  to  the  queen, 
pretended  to  wonder  greatly  why  those,  who  had  contended 
so  strongly  during  the  former  year  that  she  should  separate 
ber  cause  from  Bothwell,  now,  when  she  offered  it  of  her 
own  accord,  should  endeavour  to  prevent  it  more  eagerly 
than  they  had  formerly  demanded  it;  that  if  any  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  these  letters  offended  them,  that  fault  could  be 
easily  corrected ;  and  some  even  pledged  themselves,  if  the 
divorce  were  in  the  mean  time  allowed  to  proceed,  that  they 
would  procure  from  her  a  commission  expressed  in  what- 
ever terms  they  chose.  The  opposite  party  replied  : — That  nebnte 
they  saw  no  cause  for  proceeding  with  such  extreme  haste.  "I'^^  them. 
Sixty  days  were  legally  allowed  for  Bothwell,  who  was  out 
of  the  kingdom,  to  be  called  in  court.  Within  that  time  a 
new  commission  might  be  sent ;  nor  ought  the  delay  to  ap- 
pear long,  especially  to  one,  who  had  allowed  two  years  to 
pass  over  in  such  silence,  and  now,  at  last,  sent  letters  which 
would  prove  an  impediment  to  those  who  were  desirous  of 
gratifying  her.  If  she  wished  a  divorce,  nothing  was  more 
easy.  Let  her  write  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  desire 
him  to  bring  Bothwell,  the  murderer  of  her  former  husband, 
to  justice ;  and,  upon  his  death,  it  would  be  in  her  power  to 
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BOOK  marry  whoever  she  chose,  in  spite  of  all  her  opponenti.  If 
^^^  she  refused  this,  «he  acted  hypocritically  and  insincerely 
ISOlk  with  regard  to  the  divorce,  in  order  that  she  might  live  like- 
wise with  her  next  husband,  if  she  married  again,  in  a  stats 
of  doubtful  matrimony ;  of  which  it  was  a  strong  suspicioni 
that  she  wished  a  divorce  to  be  pronounced  by  judges  who 
had  no  right  to  pronounce,  or  power  to  enforce  it;  forwhtt 
authority  has  the  regent  over  exiles,  with  whom  he  has  no 
connection,  and  who,  unless  they  themselves  choose,  need  not 
obey  his  judgment  ?  Or  how  can  they,  who  have  no  power 
over  themselves,  subject  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
another?  And  besides,  as  some  hidden  fraud  seemed  to 
lurk  in  the  business,  no  decision  could  be  hastily  pronounc- 
ed upon  it ;  for  the  queen  of  England  must  be  acquainted 
with  it,  who  had  it  in  her  power  either  to  promote  or  prevent 

Rofuied.  It.  On  this,  a  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  regent's  friends, 
was  sent  to  England  to  inform  the  queen  of  the  proceedings 
of  parliament. 

XLiv.  It  may  perhaps  appear  strange,  that,  when  subjecti 
of  the  greatest  importance  were  transacted  with  little  de- 
bate, so  great  a  contention  should  arise  about  the  divorce. 
The  reason  was — Howard  was  secretly,  by  means  of  bif 
friends,  negotiating  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
this  conspiracy  had  acquired  such  strength,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  it  was  freely  said  in  common  conversation, 
that  the  design  was  to  murder  both  the  lawful  princes,  and 
seize  upon  the  two  kingdoms.  The  places,  times,  and  cir- 
cumstances were  so  arranged,  that  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
provided  against  force  ;  and  the  conspirators  were  anxiously 
bent,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  the  divorce,  as  what  seemed 
to  delay  the  marriage,  which  if  it  were  obtained,  everything 
else,  they  were  certain,  would  spontaneously  follow.  The 
king's  adherents,  on  the  other  hand,  strenuously  endeavour- 
ed to  hinder  the  marriage,  hoping,  that  by  interposing 
delay,  many  of  the  secret  plans  would  break  out,  and 
the  conspiracy  be  crushed  by  the  endeavours  of  both  so- 
vereigns. 

XLv.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  par* 
liament  were  presented  to  the  queen  of  England,  who  al- 
leged, that  thai  was  t\o1  cl  satisfactory  reply  to  her ;  nor  wts 
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the  messenger  suflSciently  qualified  for  consulting  with  on  BOOK 
important  business,  in  such  perilous  times ;  and  demanded  ^'^ 
more  information  on  the  subject.  Another  parliament  was  i569. 
therefore  held  at  Stirling,  who  sent  the  following  answer  :— 
Respecting  the  third  of  the  former  propositions,  the  terms 
might  admit  of  discussion,  but  the  second  was  such  as  they 
durst  not  listen  to  without  the  greatest  criminality,  as  it  not 
only  would  lessen,  but  altogether  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
king ;  for  besides  that  all  partnership  in  royalty  is  danger- 
ous, what  equality  of  government  could  there  exist  between 
a  boy,  hardly  past  infancy,  and  a  woman  in  the  flower  of  her 
age,  naturally  cunning,  and  experienced  in  a  variety  of  for- 
tune; who,  when  once  she  shall  have  crept  into  a  part  of  the  Parlbmeiii 
public  administration,  either  by  the  strength  of  that  faction,  5!^*  ^ 
which  although  she  was  removed  from  the  government  by  a  the  propo. 
public  act  of  the  estates,  now  endeavours  to  restore  her,  not  ^*JJ[^ju 
by  petitions,  but  by  threats,  or  by  the  bribed  enemies  of  the 
king,  or  by  foreign  soldiers,  whom  she  is  endeavouring  to 
procure,  will  easily  by  force  seize  upon  the  whole.  Or  hovi 
will  she  suffer  an  infant  to  be  equal  with  her,  who  would  not 
endure  her  husband  ?  And  in  addition,  if  she  should  marry 
any  powerful  husband,  as  is  now  especially  in  agitation,  the 
power  of  the  queen  would  be  doubled,  by  her  husband  being 
necessarily  admitted  into  the  government;  and  what  would 
be  the  situation  of  the  prince  under  that  husband,  who  would 
not  willingly  suffer  his  own  children  to  be  excluded  from  the 
throne  by  a  son-in«law  ?  What  if  his  friends — as  all  men 
are  changeable— ^preferring  present  favour  to  future  expec- 
tations, should  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  most  power- 
ful ?  What  then  would  remain  to  a  child,  thrust  from  the 
first  to  the  second,  and  then  to  the  third  rank,  but  utter 
ruin  ?  For  the  rest,  they  chose  rather  to  leave  to  her  majes- 
ty's silent  reflections,  than  to  forebode  what  an  irritated  wo- 
man, intrusted  with  supreme  power,  urged  by  the  violent 
counsels  of  her  uncles,  having  proved  her  cruelty  upon  her 
husband,  and  exasperated  by  exile,  would  dare  against  a  boy, 
bereaved  of  all  his  natural  and  fortuitous  guardians,  and  ex- 
posed as  an  expiatory  victim  to  her  rage  I  And  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  his  friends,  by  whom  she  thought  herself  so 
grievously  wronged  ?     What  too,  would  be  the  state  of  re* 
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BOOK  Itgion,  when  she  could  indulge  the  anger  her  fear  bad  for- 
XIX.  merly  constrained  her  to  conceal,  especially  when  her  na- 
1569.  tive  cruelty  was  excited  by  the  known  haughtiness  of  her 
husband  ?  How  easily  would  the  young  king's  friends  be 
destroyed  if  he  were  cut  off,  or  how  easily  could  he  be  dis- 
posed of,  if  left  alone  by  their  extinction  ?^  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  there  was  no  necessity  for  saying  any  thing 
with  respect  to  the  first  proposition. 

.    XLVI.  Robert  Pitcairn,  a  man  of  equal  wisdom  and  fideli- 
ty, was  sent  to  carry  this  answer  to  England ;  and  he  arriv- 
ed at  court  at  the  very  time  the  conspiracy  for  murdering 
the  two  sovereigns,  and  seizing  on  their  kingdoms  was  dis- 
v^iS^r''     covered.     This  conspiracy  was  so  strong,  that  the  queen  of 
cnnspiracy  England,  doubtful  of  her  own    safety,   having   imprisoned 
discorered.  Howard  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  not  daring  to  punish 
the  exile  queen,  deliberated  about  sending  her  by  sea  to  the 
regent  of  Scotland.     But  that  design,  when  the  tempest  was 
a  little  calmed,  was  laid  aside. 

XLvii.  In  the  mean  time,  the  strength  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion greatly  increasing,  the  regent  sent  for  William  Mait- 
land,  the  soul  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  to  come  to  him  at 
Stirling,  from  Perth.  He,  conscious  of  guilt,  although  he 
had  witnessed  the  constant  lenity  of  the  regent  towards  all 
his  friends,  even  when  they  had  seriously  offended,  yet  came 
hesitatingly  ;  and,  having  first  anxiously  examined  whether 
there  was  any  new  design  against  him,  he  prevailed  with  the 
duke  of  Athol  to  come  along  with  him,  that  he  might,  if  ne- 
cessary, employ  him  as  an  arbiter.  While  sitting  at  the 
council  in  Stirling,  Thomas  Crawford,  a  vassal  of  the  earl 
Maitiand  of  Lennox,  accused  him  of  the  king's  murder,  on  which,  he 
the  king*8  ^'QS  Ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  chamber  by  himself  in  the 
murder.  castle,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  apprehend  James 
Balfour,  who  was  absent.  The  more  wary  members  of  the 
council  thought,  that  both  ought  to  have  been  proceeded 
with  according  to  law,  as  being  the  authors  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances for  some  years  past;  and  as  they  had  been  privy  to  the 
murder  of  the  late  king,  so  they  were  the  chiefs  of  the  fac- 
tion against  his  son ;  but  the  lenity  of  the  regent  overcame 
the  pleas  of  public  utility,  calamitously  for  his  country,  and 
fatally  for  himself* 
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XLviii.  At  the  entreaty  of  friends,  he  pardoned  Balfour  BOOK 
the  new  conspiracy  so  lately  entered  into.  Maitland,  when  •^^^' 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  he  allowed  to  lodge  in  a  friend's  1569. 
house,  not  far  from  the  castle,  some  horsemen  being  ap- 
pointed as  a  guard,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Hume, 
an  active  young  nobleman ;  but  William  Kirlqaldy,  gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  about  ten  o^clock  at  night,  brought  forged 
letters,  in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  Moray,  to  Hume, 
ordering  Maitland  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  he,  as  he 
knew  the  friendship  which  Moray  entertained  for  Kirkaldy, 
without  hesitation  obeyed  the  letters*  Thus  Maitland  was  Kirkaldy 
carried  to  the  castle  by  the  governor,  who  till  that  day  had  ^ShiT 
secretly  favoured  the  public  enemy.  The  nobility,  being  powawion 
greatly  enraged  at  it,  and  almost  uncertain  whether  to  blame  ^ 
Kirkaldy  for  such  an  action,  or  the  regent,  who  well  knew 
his  boldness ;  the  circumstance  would  apparently  have  pro- 
duced a  tumult,  if  the  purity  of  Moray's  whole  life  had  not 
raised  him  above  all  calumny.  He  had,  indeed,  esteemed 
Kirkaldy  till  that  day  a  brave  man,  admitted  him  to  his 
most  intimate  friendship,  aiid  among  other  marks  of  his  kind-, 
ness,  had  given  him  the, command  of  the  castle,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  his  other  friends  and  relations,  although  the  more 
prudent,  even  at  that  time,  suspected  him ;  but  such  was  the 
indulgence  of  the  regent  toward  those  whom  he  had  formerly 
loved,  that  even  when  taken  in  a  crime,  he  could  not  behave 
to  them  with  much  severity.  Kirkaldy  being  sent  for  next 
day,  refused  to  come  to  the  regent,  which  happened  unfor- 
tunately, for  the  queen  and  Howard  being  daily  expected,  it 
encouraged  the  opposite  faction,  and  the  most  unfavourable 
reports  were  spread  among  the  common  people ;-— that  the 
regent  was  deserted  by  his  most  intimate  friends  in  his  ad- 
versity ;  that,  unable  to  resist  his  enemies,  by  the  loss  of  the 
castle,  the  rest  would  follow  so  glaring  an  example ;  and  in 
a  short  time— the  chief  being  cut  off — the  innocent  king  and 
his  adherents  would  be  exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the 
most  cruel  granny  could  devise. 

XLix.  The  regent,  however,  unmoved  by  these  reports* 

next  day  went  up  to  the  castle ;  and,  as  if  reconciled  to  tht 

governor,  after  holding  a  conversation  with  him,  returned* 

and  set  out  upon  the  expedition  he  had  undertaken  against 

VOL.  II.  S  \i 
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]K>OK  the  robbers.  In  his  progress  through  Marcn,  he  lodged  fa* 
XIX.  miliarly,  as  usual,  with  Alexander  Hume,  the  chief  of  the 
1589.  clan.  Here,  likewise,  he  received  no  marks  of  friendship; 
for  Hume,  who  was  avariciousi  had  been  seduced  to  the  op- 
posite faction  by  great  promises,  and  his  wife,  an  arrogant 
woman,  treated  him  almost  eren  with  contempt.  Tbenet 
he  went  to  Teviotdale,  with  a  small  force,  scarcely  more 
than  his  usual  retinue;  but  amid  this  desertion  of  his  friends. 
Regent  the  freebooters,  awed  by  his  bravery  and  decision)  came  to 
'i'^^'  him,  and  surrendered  in  such  numbers,  that  they  frequently 
the  borders,  equalled,  and  sometimes  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  his 
vassals  and  attendants ;  yet  he  did  not  descend  from  his  fo^ 
mer  loftiness  of  spirit,  but  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  owq  dignity,  and  that  of  the  public,  and 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  the 
borders  without  force,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the 
neighbouring  nobility,  who  were  favourable  to  Howard,  and 
daily  expected  to  take  arms.  As  he  advanced,  however, 
his  troops  assembling  on  the  appointed  days,  he  led  theffl 
against  the  thieves,  although  several  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  by  stating  the  difficulty  and  danger,  endeavoured 
to  deter  him;  and  having  advanced  through  Liddisdale, 
Eusdale,  and  Eskdale,  with  his  army,  he  received  host- 
ages, not  only  from  these  districtsi  but  even  the  more 
distant  voluntarily  sent  them.  A  few  who,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  their  crimes,  despaired  of  pardon,  were  oudawed. 
L.  During  this  expedition,  the  regent  received  certain  in- 
formation of  the  detection  of  the  English  conspiracy,  that 
Howard  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  queen  of  Scots 
more  straidy  confined;  and  Robert  Pitcaim  having  executed 
his  embassy  according  to  his  wish,  returned,  and  informed 
him  that  the  queen  of  England  was  highly  gratified  with 
his  conduct,  in  tranquillizing  the  borders,  bj  his  having 
apprehended,  and  thrown  into  prison,  the  earl  of  Northam- 
beriand,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  fled  into  Scotland  ; 
his  pursuing  the  rest  as  enemies ;  and  in  that  he  had  spon- 
taneously offered  the  governor  of  Berwick  his  assistance  in 
all  cases.  These  services,  ^e  promised,  she  would  always 
remember,  nor  desert  him  in  his  difficuldes :  and  that  be 
might  command  the  entire  strength  of  England  if  requisite. 
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)aring  the  whole  of  this  expedition,   che  regent  was  con-    fioOK 
tantly  receiving  from  his  faithful  adherents,  many  intima-     ^^^ 
ions  of  a  great  conspiracy  entered  into  agamst  himself  at     ,5^^ 
tome,  and  almost  all  the  letters  glanced  at  the  governor  Informed 
•f  the  castle ;  but  the  regent,  still  remembering  their  ancient  ,pi!^^ 
:indness,  and  former  familiarity,  frankly  sent  him  a  copy  of  l^n^^m- 
11  the  accusations.     To  these  Ue  replied  so  coldly,  tiiot  he 
endered  himself  much  more  suspected  than  before.      He 
[enied  that  any  man  could  show  his  subscription  to  any 
greement  which  had  a  reference  to  any  conspiracy. 

LI.  In  the  mean  time,  the  day  for  Maitland's  trial  drew 
lear ;  for  after  he  was  received  into  the  castle,  he,  as  if  lie 
pould  outbrave  his  danger  by  his  impudence,  greatly  desir- 
id  that  his  trial  should  be  proceeded  in,  for  he  was  persuad- 
ed that  such  was  the  strength  of  the  conspiracy  in  England, 
ind  in  Scotland,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  leaders,  that 
lothing  could  be  regularly  and  judicially  done  against  him ; 
»  a  great  assemblage  of  friends  and  vassals  used  to  attend 
apital  trials,  according  to  the  fiKstion,  estimation,  or  rank 
»f  the  accused,  which  also  occurred  upon  this  occasion;  for 
ill  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  king,  ot  which 
3amilton,  Gordon,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  were  the  prind- 
mI,  had  prepared  their  vassals,  in  the  hope  that  if  the  pro- 
seedings  were  interrupted  by  force,— which  it  was  very  easy 
o  do, — ^they  being  superior  in  the  number  of  men,  the  ad« 
'antage  of  the  place,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  war,  would 
inish  the  dispute  in  one  engagement.  The  regent,  who  had 
ixpected  a  legal  trial,  and  not  a  contest  by  force,  being  un- 
prepared, at  the  same  time  unwilling,  without  necessity,  ei- 
her  to  hazard  his  last  stake,  or  to  bring  the  government  in- 
o  contempt,  by  descending  to  a  contest  with  inferiors,  de- 
erted  the  diet  against  him;  and  the  day  after,  on  the  Ist  of p^jg^^jj^^ 
^anuary,  having  sent  the  earl  of  Northumberland  prisoner  to  trial  of 
Liochleven  castle,  he  set  out  for  Stirling.  ** 

Lii.  The  adverse  faction,  when  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
ion,  they  perceived  the  power  and  authority  of  the  regent 
gain  increase,  and  in  addition  to  his  popularity  at  home, 
luit  he  received  the  favour  and  support  of  the  English  ;  they 
•roceeded  to  that,  which — induced  partly  by  rivalry,  and 
ortly  by  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  queen  of  Scots^ 
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BOOK    ^ho  assured  them  in  her  letters,  of  speedy  assistance  from 
XIX.    ii^Q  French  and  Spaniards — ^they  had  long  intended, — to  cut 
1570»     off  the  regent ;  during  whose  life  they  expected  no  success 
^nspira.  j^^  ^j^^jj.  designs.     Messengers  were  accordingly  sent  througb 
bond  to      all  the  country,  to  the  chiefs  of  their  faction,  to  enter  into  a 
JJ^f^  *^*  bond  for  this  purpose,  which  bond  was  subscribed  by  the 
Hamiltons,  those  even  who  were  themselves,  or  had  their 
children  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.     Neither  was 
the  governor  himself  believed  ignorant  of  the  plot ;  which 
suspicion  was  greatly  increased  by  the  events  that  almost  im- 
Hunilion  mediately  followed.     James  Hamilton,*  nephew  of  the  arch- 
w  S?**h  ^'^^P  ^^  ^^  Andrews,  promised  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  and 
undertakes  Was  seeking  out  a  fit  time  and  place  for  laying  his  snares. 
tTHtT^     It  happened,  at  the  same  tidle,  that  a  hope  was  held  out  to 
deed.  the  regent  of  the  surrender  of  Dunbarton  castle  by  capitula- 

tion ;  on  which,  he  went  thither,  but  returned  without  accom- 
plishing his  object.  Hamilton,— who  was  watching  every 
opportunity,^when  he  saw  that  his  plans  did  not  succeed, 
jfirst,  at  Glasgow,  and  next  at  Stirling,  determined  upon  Lin- 
lithgow as  the  most  convenient  place  for  executing  his  de- 
sign; which  town  belongs  to  the  clanship  of  the  Hamil- 
tons, and  his  uncle,  the  archbishop,  had  a  house  there, 
not  far  from  that  in  which  the  regent  was  accustomed 
to  lodge.  In  that  house  he  concealed  himself,  intent  up- 
on the  murder.  The  regent,  who  had  been  often  warned 
before,f  was  on  that  very  day  before  dawn  informed  of 
the  plot;  and  his  informer  added,  to  confirm  the  fact,  that 
the  assassin  lay  hid  within  three  or  four  houses  from  bis 
lodging,  and  if  he  would  give  him  a  few  attendants,  he 
would  drag  him  from  his  lurking  place,  and  discover  the 

*  Of  Bothwellhaugh. 

t  Knox,  among  others,  warned  the  regent  of  the  designs  which  hii  ene- 
mies had  formed  against  his  life.  "  When  the  Mr.  of  Grahame  came,  and 
drew  him  to  Dunhartanei  he  [Knox]  plainlie  said  to  the  regent  then,  that  il 
was  onlie  done  for  a  trane,  he  that  meanis  to  cut  him  off,  as  it  came  to  psi ; 
also,  when  he  was  in  Stirveling,  being  returned  from  Dunbartane,  be  sent 
roe  to  my  ladle,  the  regentis  wyfe,  tuo  sundrie  tymes,  and  desyrit  ]ier  to  fig* 
nifie  my  lord,  her  husband,  that  he  suld  not  come  to  Lynlythgow.  But  God 
thought  vs  not  worthy  of  sic  a  rewlare  above  vs,  and  also  he  wild  thtfrbj 
have  the  wicketnes  of  utheris  knawn,  whilk  then  was  hid." — BanoitTBtf^l 
Journal,  p.  428»  429. 
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whole  plan   and   arrangement   of  the   secret    conspiracy.    BOOK 
He  however,  changed  nothing  of  his  original  design,  except     ^^ 
that  he  proposed  to  go  out  at  the  same  gate  by  which  he      I57a 
had  entered,  and  continue  his  joamey  by  another  route ; 
but  he  did  not  even  persist  in  this  intention,  either  because 
he  despised  such  danger,  and  committed  his  life  to  the 
keeping  of  that  Ood  at  whose  call  he  would  cheerfully  re« 
sign  it,  or  because  the  number  of  horsemen  who  came  to 
meet  him,  blocked  up  the  road.     He  had  already  mounted, 
his  horse,  and  thought  to  avoid  the  danger  by  passing  the 
suspected  places  quickly;  but  this  design  being  rendered 
abortive  by  the  crowd  which  had  collected,  while  he  halt- 
ed, the  assassin,  from  a  wooden  balcony,*  over  which  linen 
had  been  hung,  as  if  for  another  purpose,  took  aim  and  Shoou  Um 
shot  him.    The  bullet  entering  a  little  below  the  navel,  came  ^^  *t 
3ut  near  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  killed  George  Linlith. 
Douglas's  horse,  who  was  standing   a  little  beyond  him.  ^ 
The  assassin  escaped  by  a  back  door  of  the  garden,  which 
lad  been  broken  out  for  that  purpose,  upon  a  fleet  horse, 
Krhich  he  had  received  from  John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Aber- 
^rothic,  to  secure  his  safety  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
nurder ;  and  was  carried  to  Hamilton,  amid  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  associates,  who  waited  the  result  of  the  audacious 
ittempt,  and  where  his  relations  highly  applauded,  and  rich- 
7  rewarded  him,  as  if  the  crown  had  already  been  transfer- 
■ed  to  their  fanHly.+ 

Ltii.  Meanwhile,  the  crowd  at  Linlithgow  being  startled 
It  the  sudden  report,  the  regent  leaped  from  his  horse,  say- 

*  Scotice— a  fore-shot 

f  Some  other  writers  make  the  assassination  a  matter  of  mere  private  re- 
renge,  on  account  of  the  treatment  Hamilton's  wife  received,  who  had  been, 
t  is  said,  turned  out  naked  from  her  hou<;e,  in  an  inclement  season,  and  through 
^f  and  cold  had  gone  distracted.  Spotswood  says  that  Bothwellhaugh  had 
redeemed  his  life,  by  "  making  over  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee,  which  were 
lis  wife's  portion,  to  Bellenden,  justice  clerk,  and  he  refusing  to  part  with 
them,  Bothwellhaugh  made  his  quarrel  [vented  his  indignation]  upon  the  re- 
cent, who  was  most  innocent,  and  had  restored  him  both  to  life  and  liberty.* 
There  appears,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  account  in  the  text  is 
iDCorrect,  or  that  the  regent's  was  any  thing  else  than  a  political  murder ;  and 
this  n  farther  confirmed  by  the  assassination,  in  Fife,  of  his  secretary,  Mr. 
John  Wood,  a  few  days  after.  Anderson's  colL  ii*  84L  ^i^uoted  in  M*Crie's 
Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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BOOK  ing,  he  was  struck,  and  walked  into  his  lodgings,  as  if  he  had 
^^  not  felt  the  wound.  At  first  the  surgeons  pronounced  it 
ISTOr  not  mortal ;  but  in  a  short  time,  severe  pain  arising,  with 
great  composure  of  mind  he  began  to  thbk  of  death. 
When  some,  who  were  present,  said  repeatedly,  that  his  own 
too  great  lenity  had  caused  his  ruin,  as  he  had  spared  too 
many  flagrant  oflfenders,  and  among  these^  his  own  msassin, 
who  had  been  condemned  for  high  treason,  he  replied  mild- 
ly, as  he  was  wont:^Your  importunity  will  never  make 
me  repent  my  clemency.  He  then  settled  his  family  af- 
fairs, and  having  commended  the  king  to  those  who  were 
present,  without  having  uttered  one  harsh  expression,  he 
departed  before  midnight,  on  the  2Sd  of  January,  A.  D. 
1570. 

Liv.  The  death  of  the  regent  was  severely  felt  by  the 
whole  community^  but  especially  by  the  common  people, 
who  loved  him  when  alive,  and  wept  over  him  when  dead, 
as  a  public  parent ;  because,  beyond  all  his  other  brilliant  ac- 
tions, they  remembered  that  the  country,  from  being  every- 
where in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion,  had,  within  a 
year,  been  so  completely  quieted,  that  a  person  was  not 
ifip  jharae-  more  safe  at  home  than  upon  a  journey,  or  at  an  inn;  aiid 
^^'  now,  laying  aside  envy,  they  who  were  unjust  to  him  when 

alive,  followed  him  with  merited  encomiums  to  his  grave. 
They  admired  his  bravery  in  war,  joined  with  a  decided 
predilection  for  peace.  The  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  timei 
felicity  with  which  he  conducted  business,  seemed  as  if  the 
peculiar  favour  of  God  accompanied  all  he  did.  He  dis- 
played great  lenity  in  inflicting  punishment ;  and  such  was 
his  love  for  the  administration  of  justice,  that  often,  when 
free  from  the  cares  of  war,  he  would  sit  whole  days  in  the 
courts,  inspiring  such  an  awe  by  his  presence,  that  the  weak 
were  neither  oppressed  by  false  accusations,  nor  exhausted 
by  their  lawsuits  being  delayed  to  gratify  the  powerful.  His 
house,  like  a  holy  temple,  was  not  only  free  from  impiety, 
but  free  from  improper  conversation.  At  dinner  and  sup- 
per a  chapter  was  always  read  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  although  he  had  constantly  learned  men  to  officiate,  yet 
if  there  happened  to  be  any  illustrious  scholar  present,  as 
there  frequently  y;as — fox  W  V^^  vV\^m  in  high  estimatiofl 
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—he  required  their  opinion  upon  the  passage,  and  this  not  BOOK 
through  vanity  or  ostentation,  but  from  a  wish  to  order  his  ^^^ 
life  by  the  holy  law.  His  liberality  was  almost  excessive, 
he  gave  much  and  frequently,  and  the  gift  was  enhanced  by 
his  readiness  in  giving ;  and  often,  lest  he  should  offend  the 
delicacy  of  those  who  received  a  favour,  he  bestowed  it  se- 
credy  by  his  own  hand.  In  his  domestic  circle,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  frankness  and  simplicity ;  but  if  any  of  his 
friends  or  servants  were  in  fault,  he  reproved  them  more 
sharply  than  strangers.  By  his  uprightness  of  manners, 
and  the  purity  of  his  life,  he  was  rendered  dear  to,  and  ve- 
nerated not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by  strangers  and 
foreign  nations,  especially  the  English,  among  whom  his 
virtues  were  more  particularly  known  in  every  variety  of 
fortune. 
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BOOK    I.  The  period  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  the 

last  regent,  although  it  was  tolerably  free  from  murders, 

1570.  was  yet  almost  constantly  disturbed  by  the  struggles  of  the 
James  vx.  factions.  Before  the  assassination,  great  numbers  of  the 
Hamiltons  had  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  under  pretence  of 
petitioning  the  regent  for  the  liberation  of  James,  their 
chief,  who  was  still  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  castle ;  but 
after  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  they  sent  messengers  to  the 
rest  of  the  Hamiltons,  to  persuade  the  other  clans — so  they 
wished   to  have  it  believed — not  to  join  the  public  parri- 
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cides,  or  afford  them  any  protection.     But 'many  suspected     BOOK 
it  was  rather  to  hold  themselves  ready  and  prepared  for      ^^• 
every  opportunity,  because,  the   very   night  following  the 
murder,  Walter  Scott,  and  Thomas  Ker  of  Fernihurst,  en-  Suteof  the 
tered  England,  and  wasted  everywhere,  more  barbarously  ^^^"^^ 
than  was  usual  in  former  times.     Nor  was  it  so  much  the 
desire  of  plunder  or  of  vengeance  which  impelled  them  to 
this  unwonted  cruelty,  as  a  resolution  formed,  not  long  be* 
fore,  by  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  chiefs  of 
that  faction,  to  embroil  the  English  with  the  Scots,  and  if 
by  no  other  means,  they  would,  by  their  outrages,  force  them 
to  war. 

II.  The  governor  of  the  castle,  although  he  had  given 
many  indications  of  his  intention,  and  his  conduct  was  the 
subject  of  general  remark,  yet  he  persevered  in  his  original 
simulation  of  loyalty  towards  the  king;  and  it  was  at  his  re- 
<]uest  that  William  Maitland  was  released  from  his  impri« 
sonment  Maitland  had  been  accused  as  privy  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  king,  and  the  regent,  and  as  the  author  of  the 
late  civil  war  in  England  ;  but,  after  a  long  defence  before 
the  council,  the  charges  were  abandoned  as  not  proven,  and 

he  was  dismissed-— or  rather  the  trial  was  postponed — pro-  Maitimnd 
testing  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  promising  to  appear  "'«»*^ 
when  called  upon  by  the  king's  relations.  Soon  after,  in  finement. 
consulting  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  when  it  was  almost 
agreed,  that  some  one  from  among  those  whom  the  mother, 
when  she  abdicated  the  throne,  had  named  as  tutors  to  her 
son,  should,  if  he  were  willing  to  accept  the  oiBce,  be  ap- 
pointed regent;  Maitland,  who  already  meditated  a  confu- 
sion in  the  commonwealth,  advised  that  the  absent  nobles 
should  be  again  summoned  to  parliament— if  they  chose  to 
attend  on  a  certain  day— to  choose  a  regent,  in  order  that 
no  cause  of  quarrel  might  arise  from  an  aflkir  of  such  mag- 
nitude being  precipitated  in  their  absence.  Athol,  with  a 
few,  agreed,  and  the  rest  did  not  oppose  it ;  rather  that  they 
might  remove  any  occasion  from  their  enemies  for  calum- 
niating them,  than  that  they  expected  any  advantage  to  the 
public  from  delaying  the  parliament. 

III.  Afler  this  had  been  decided  on,  Thomas  Randolph, 
the  English  ambassador,  was  admitted  to  an  audience.    The 
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BOOK  queen  had  sent,  wliile  the  regent  was  yet  alive,  ambassadors 
^^*  to  demand  the  Knglish  exiles,  who,  upon  the  detection  and 
1570.  punishment  of  Howard's  conspiracy,  afraid  of  being  brought 
to  trial,  had  fled  into  Scotland.  The  regent  having  receiv- 
ed these  ambassadors  at  Stirling,  had  deferred  the  consi- 
deration of  the  business  till  his  return  to  Edinburgh ;  but 
upon  the  confusion  occasioned  by  his  death,  tliey  departed 
without  an  answer.  When  a  parliament,  however,  was  to 
Randolph's  be  lield  about  choosing  a  regent,  Randolph  was  despatched 
8«>tIanV^  to  attend ;  for  having  been  in  Scotland  some  years  before, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  and 
leading  men  of  that  nation ;  and  from  the  advantage  which 
both  countries  had  reaped  from  his  former  embassies,  be- 
lieved to  be  held  in  high  estimation  among  all  loyal  subjects. 
On  being  introduced  to  the  council,  he  declared  : — That 
the  queen's  affection  towards  Scotland  was  the  same  as  ever 
it  had  been;  that,  as  in  their  former  times  of  confusion  she 
had  assisted  them,  so  now  she  would  not  be  backward.  He 
then  narrated  the  late  incursions  into  England,  the  murders, 
rapine  and  burnings.  These,  her  majesty  was  well  aware, 
were  not  done  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  and  there- 
fore should  not  interrupt  her  present  good  will  towards 
them;  and,  although  so  grievously  and  unmeritediy  injured, 
she  would  not  insist  upon  her  right  to  demand  public  repa- 
ration, nor  punish  the  whole  for  the  fault  of  a  few.  She  was 
not  ignorant  what  great  confusion  had  lately  .irisen  in  the 
country,  yet  she  did  not  doubt  the  affection  of  all  good  men 
towards  herself;  and  for  their  sake,  would  not  only  free  the 
innocent  public  from  blame,  but  if  they,  on  account  of  their 
domestic  commotions,  could  not  restrain  these  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  she  would  join  her  forces  with  theirs,  to  punish 
conjointly  the  violators  of  the  treaty;  or,  if  they  could  not 
even  do  that,  she,  with  her  own  soldiers,  would  avenge  their 
injuries,  protect  the  peaceful  districts,  and  inflict  punUhment 
only  on  the  guilty. 

IV.  The  remaining  heads  of  this  embassy  contained  ad- 
monitions always  useful  in  national  assemblies,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  then  present  state  of  affairs : — First, 
religion  was  to  be  protected  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the 
only  rule  of  our  duty  towards  God  and  man ;  and,  inasmuch 
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as  no  commonwenhh  ftt  discord  within  itself  can  long  stAnd, 
it  ^as  principally  to  be  inculcated,  and  by  every  possible 
method  enforced  upon  the  people,  that  they  should  assidu- 
ously cultivate  peace  among  themselves ;  and  as  God,  the 
ruler  of  the  universe,  had  granted  that  nation  a  kingly  go- 
vernment, it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  honour,  obey,  and 
render  all  homage  to  their  kings ;  that  peace,  concord,  and 
friendship,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  nien,  extinguishes, 
or  at  least  alleviates  that  thirst  of  shedding  human  blood 
— a  vice  which  the  Almighty  especially  curses — is  at  once 
agreeable  to  God,  increases  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and 
makes  a  people  more  formidable  to  their  enemies ;  that 
impartial  justice  is  the  preserver  of  the  public  safety,  and 
the  principal  part  of  it  is  the  punishment  of  offenders; 
that  as  treason  is  the  most  detestable  of  all  crimes  under 
every  legitimate  government,  traitors,  wherever  they  are 
found,  ought  to  be  prosecuted  without  mercy,  favour,  or  in- 
dulgence. 

V.  Such  was  Randolph's  address,  whose  advice  seemed 
wholesome  and  pious,  and  his  demands  equitable ;  but  be- 
cause no  chief  magistrate  was  yet  elected,  no  certain  answer 
could  be  returned,  and  he  was  desired  to  wait  till  the  1st  of 
May.  At  last,  William  and  Robert  Douglas,  maternal  bro- 
thers of  the  regent,  lately  murdered,  were  heard,  who  de- 
m.inded  that  the  assassination  of  their  brother  should  be 
punished,  not  on  any  private,  but  on  public  grounds.  Re- 
specting this,  there  were  different  opinions ;  all  indeed  a- 
greed,  that  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  parri- 
cides, but  some  thought  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  those  who  were  suspected,  and  many  persons  were 
named.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  no  trial  was  necessary, 
when  those  who  had  committed  the  execrable  deed,  had  al- 
ready taken  arms,  and  were  prepared  to  defend  it;  that 
force  should  be  employed  immediately,  not  only  against  them, 
but  likewise  against  all  who  had  been  condemned  at  the 
former  meeting  of  parliament.  Those  of  the  third  order 
who  were  present,  supported  this  proposal,  but  could  not 
carry  their  point,  chiefly  through  the  opposition  of  Athol,— 
who  said  they  should  wait  for  a  more  full  meeting  of  the 
nobles, — ^and  Morton,  who  alleged,  that  if  so  many  accusa- 
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BOOK  lions  were  joined  together,  the  panishing  of  the  regent's 
^^  murder  would  l>e  lost,  and  a  civil  war  would  be  occasioned; 
1570.  in  which  all  those  who  dreaded  peace,  would  join  themseWes 
to  the  murderers.  Wherefore,  the  accusations  ought  to  be 
separated,  and  if  possible  brought  before  a  court  of  justice^ 
and  no  innovation  attempted  before  the  1st  of  May,  the  day 
on  which  the  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet :  and  thus 
this  session  was  dissolved,  the  majority  of  the  people  con- 
demning the  backwardness  of  the  nobility,  whose  proceed- 
ings had  all  been  directed  by  the  nod  of  the  king's  enemies, 
who  devised  these  delays,  that  by  allowing  time  to  intervene, 
the  odium  of  the  murder  might  diminish,  and  the  adverse 
party  gain  strength. 

VI.  This  opinion  of  the  common  people  was  confirmed  by 
several  circumstances,  which  happened  before^  and  many 
which  took  place  afterwards.  Immediately  upon  the  death 
of  the  regent,  and  almost  before  it  was  divulged,  James 
Hamilton  received  money  from  John  Somerville  of  Cam- 
busnethan,  upon  a  mortgage  of  his  own  lands;  iind  this, 
with  a  sum  which  he  borrowed  from  his  friends,  he  expend- 
ed in  raising  soldiers.  He  likewise  sent  to  his  friends,  whom 
he  had  already  forewarned  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  change  which  had  happened  by 
their  inveterate  enemy's  being  cut  off*;  and  not  long  after, 
continual  meetings  of  the  queen's  partisans  were  held  in 
many  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Upon  the  15th  of 
February,  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  lebeliious  faction  as- 
sembled at  Glasgow,  whence  Argylc  and  Boyd  wrote  to 
Morton,  that  as  they  were  still  ignorant  who  were  the  as- 
sassins, or  privy  to  the  death  of  the  regent,  they  would  will- 
ingly take  any  measures  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  for  dis- 
covering and  punishing  them.  They  would  not,  however, 
come  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  if  the  king's  adherents  would  al- 
low themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Linlithgow,  or 
Proceed-  Falkirk,  or  Stirling,  they  would  meet  them  without  delay. 
qlfeen'*^^"  the  proposal  however,  being  communicated  to  Maitland 
party.  by  Morton,  as  the  letters  desired,  it  came  to  nothing.  About 
the  same  time,  Thomas  Kerr  wrote  from  Linlithgow  to  his 
father-in-law,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  that  if  be  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  queen  of  England  to  pass  over  the  Imtm  incur- 
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sions,  he  would  endeavour  in  future  to  keep  the  borders  BOOK 
tranquil,  and  in  proper  subordination ;  but  if  she  refused  this       ^^ 
condition,  he  would  continue  as  he  had  begun,  nor  did  he      lATO. 
doubt  but  that  he  would  be  joined  by  all  good  subjects  who 
remained  loyal  to  their  queen,  and   that  assistance  would 
speedily  arrive  from  France. 

vif.  On  the  Sd  of  March,  the  Hamiltons,  Argyle,  and 
Boyd,  met  at  Linlithgow,  but  the  murder  of  one  hired  sol- 
dier,  having  raised  a  sudden  tumult,  interrupted  all  their  de- 
liberations ;  and  the  day  after,  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  returneil  home.  The  rest  of  the  rebels,  particu- 
larly Huntly,  Athol,  Crawford  and  Ogilvy,  likewise  those 
on  this  side  of  the  Forth,  Hume,  Seton,  and  Maitland,  went 
to  Edmburgh,  where  Morton  still  was,  with  only  a  very  few 
attendants,  till  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Marr  arrived  with 
tbeir  vassals.  On  the  4th  of  March,  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
met  to  consult  about  the  government ;  but  their  deliberations 
proceeded  slowly,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Argyle, 
whose  power  and  authority  was  then  great.  Huntly  there- 
fore went  to  him  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  join  with  the 
rest  of  the  faction,  but  returned  without  effecting  his  purpose, 
through  the  deceit  of  Maitland, — as  was  generally  believed, 
-*who  wished  to  retard  all  the  proceedings ;  that,  while  the 
eountry  remained  in  a  distracted  state,  he  might  find  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  bringing  about  a  revolution.  There  was 
besides,  another  impediment  to  Argyle's  movements,  which  i 

prevented  his  strength  being  equal  to  the  report  of  former 
times;  for  although  he  himself  most  keenly  favoured  the 
cause  of  tl)e  queen,  yet  neither  his  friends,  vassals,  nor  even 
his  brother,  were  willing  to  follow  him  against  the  king.    The 
fidllowing  night,  a  sudden  terror,  without  any  visible  cause,  struck  by » 
struck  the  whole  confederacy ;  on  which  they  ran  to  arms,  P*n»c«  ^^^^y 
and  remained  on  the  alert  till  daybreak,  then  early  in  the  burgh. 
morning  left  Edinburgh  in  great  trepidation. 

VIII.  The  whole  time  of  this  parliament  was  occupied  in 
discushing  what  right  the  Scots  had  to  create  a  regent.  Some 
argued,  that  according  to  the  deed  of  the  queen,  in  which, 
three  years  before,  eight  of  the  principal  noblemen  had 
been  mentioned,  from  among  whom  one  or  more,  as  should 
seem  proper,  might  be  nominated  as  tutors  to  her  son,  some 
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BOOK    lions  were  joined  together,  the  punish'  .  of  the  govern- 

^^      murder  would  be  lost,  and  a  civil  war  having  been  al- 

I57i>.      in  which  all  those  who  dreaded  pes'  oere  was  no  auilio- 

to  tlie  murderers.     Whereforti  t*  n  particular  purpose, 

separated,  and  if  possible  bror  There  were  besides, 

and  no  innovation  attempted  -ild  be  referred  to  a  con- 

on  which  the  parliament  ^  -^c  were  chiefly  of  the  Malt- 

this  session  was  dissolTF  .aise  a  disturbance,  which,  among 
demning  the  backwar'  '  M  a  head  is  easily  excited,  but  quell- 
ings  had  all  been  d'  A  third  party  condemned  both  these 
who  devised  thcs'  ..^  because  the  queen's  deed,  in  point  of 
the  odium  of  ^'  'fining  had  never  been  of  any  value,  and 
party  gain  sV^U.'^^/ble,  of  less ;  the  other,  because  n  proroga- 
VI.  Th"  ^„/*r^iiger  in  it,  and  long  delay  was  what  the  present 
several  ^i^^country  could  not  bear;  therefore,  they  would 
which  ji^  athf^  ^  assemble,  who  originally  had  crowned  the 
of  ^ZjbBd  constantly  adhered  to  him,  to  provide  for  the 

F  ^^^  (lelfare ;  and  speedily   elect   such  a  regent  as  was 
yC^r^fid  willing  to  take  care  both  of  the  safety  of  the  king, 
jS^  ^of  the  commonwealth.     This  opinion  also  was  rejected, 
^hich  the  meeting  dissolved,  without  coming  to  any  con« 

1%.  So  many  meetings  having  been  held  in  vain,  the  re- 
bels, in  order  to  win  the  populace  to  their  party,  had  again 
lecourse  to  the  English  war,  and  employed  the  same  chiefs 
of  banditti  as  formerly,  to  exercise  every  species  of  extreme 
cruelty;  while  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  at  the  same  time, 
•     circulated  the  most  mischievous  calumnies  respecting  the 
queen  of  England  ;  accused  the  Scottish  nobles  of  being  lier 
vassals,  and  threatened  them,  that  if  they  sent  for  English 
auxiliaries,  they  would  apply  for  assistance  to  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards. 

X.  About  the  same  time,  M.  de  Verac,  one  of  the  king  of 

France's  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  happened  to  arrive 

at  Dunbarton,  who  greatly  encouraged  the  queen's  party  by 

his  magnificent  promises.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  Ha- 

^iltons  appointed  a  meeting  of  their  partisans  to  be  held  at 

Qaren'a       Linlithgow,  on  the  9th  of  April,  at  which  a  number  of  the 

•t  Liniith.  queen's  faction  having  assembled,  began  publicly  to  propose 

i^'  what  they  had  been  long  meditating  in  their  private  clubs,—" 
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1(1  be  undertaken  ngainst  the  English ;  in  or-   BOOK 
'  the  public  confusion,  their  private  crimes,      ^^ 
ns  for  the  murders  of  the  king  and  the  re-      1570. 
<?  wholly  forgotten,  or  at  least  less  keen- 
'eedings  at  Linlithgow,  being  confined 
^  ">rs,  and  not  fully  explained  to  the 

^  inp  them  with  greater  authority,  they 

^*  uin  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  11th  April;  as 

conveniences  which  the  place  afforded,  they 
J  be  joined  by  the  citizens,  a  circumstance  to  which 
arties  attached  great  importance.  This  seemed  easy  to 
>e  accomplished,  as  they  had  already  gained  William  Kir- 
kaldy,  the  governor,  both  of  the  castle  and  the  city ;  but,  be- 
cause they  understood  that  a  watch  and  ward  was  kept  there, 
and  that  the  common  people  were  more  favourable  to  the 
other  side,  they  first  sent  to  the  citizens,  to  ask  their  permis- 
lion  to  meet  The  citizens  replied  : — That  they  would  ex- 
dude  none  of  the  king*s  peaceable  subjects;  but  they  would 
not  receive  the  English  exiles  nor  the  Hamiltons,  into  the 
Bity,  lest  they  should  offend  the  queen  of  England,  with 
irhose  kingdom  they  carried  on  a  great  commerce ;  or  lest 
they  should  appear  to  favour  those  who  were  accused  of 
the  regent's  infamous  murder ;  nor  yet  would  they  allow  the 
publication  of  any  new  edicts,  which  appeared  to  lessen  the 
king's  authority,  or  to  convoke  the  young  men,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, to  arms  by  beat  of  drum. 

XI.  On  these  conditions,  although  hard,  they  entered  the  Obtain 
city ;  thinking  that,  by  degrees  they  would  gain  upon  the  ofTdln^" 
Bnwary  multitude,  and,  by  flattering  them,  obtain  the  com-  burgh. 
plete  sway  over  them ;  but  they  could  not  induce  the  citi- 
lens,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Kirkuldy,  the  gover- 
nor, either  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  them,  or 
to  discontinue  their  usual  watch.     During  the  whole  of  this 
time,  such  numbers  met  daily  at  Maitland's  house,  who  was 
Mther  ill,  or  pretended  to  be  ill  of  the  gout,  that  it  was  com- 
monly called  the  school,  and  he  the  schoolmaster ;  nor  did 
Athol  cease,  in  the  mean  time,  by  frequent  excursions  to  dif- 
ferent quarters,  to  endeavour  to  induce  those  of  the  opposite 
party  to  come  to  the  meeting  then  at  Edinburgh.     They, 
however,  unanimously  refused  to  assemble  before  the  1st  of 
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BOOK    one  of  these  ought  now  to  be  appointed  chief  of  the  govern- 
^^       ment     Others  contended,   that  a  regent  having  been  al- 
1570.     ready  created,  according  to  that  deed,  there  was  no  autho- 
rity for  more ;  that  it  was  granted  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  was  not  of  perpetual  obligation.     There  were  besides, 
several  who  thought  the  whole  should  be  referred  to  a  con- 
vention of  the  nobility  ;  but  these  were  chiefly  of  the  Mait- 
land  faction,  who  wished  to  raise  a  disturbance,  which,  among 
a  great  multitude  without  a  head  is  easily  excited,  but  quell- 
ed with  difficulty.     A   third  party  condemned  both   these 
opinions;  the  first,   because  the  queen's  deed,  in  point  of 
law,  from  the  beginning  had  never  been  of  any  value,  and 
now  was,  if  possible,  of  less;  the  other,  because  a  proroga- 
tion carried  danger  in  it,  and  long  delay  was  what  the  present 
state  of  the  country  could  not  bear ;  therefore,  they  would 
Parliament  order  all  those  to  assemble,  who  originally  had  crowned  the 
out'ap"  '  '^*"&'  ^"^  ^^^  constantly  adhered  to  him,  to  provide  for  the 
pointing  a  public  welfare ;  and  speedily   elect   such  a  regent  as  was 
"^"'*       able  and  willing  to  take  care  both  of  the  safety  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  commonwealth.     This  opinion  also  was  rejected, 
on  which  the  meeting  dissolved,  without  coming  to  any  con» 
elusion. 

IX.  So  many  meetings  having  been  held  in  vain,  the  re- 
bels, in  order  to  win  the  populace  to  their  party,  had  again 
recourse  to  the  English  war,  and  employed  the  same  chiefs 
of  banditti  as  formerly,  to  exercise  every  species  of  extreme 
cruelty ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  at  the  same  time, 
circulated  the  most  mischievous  calumnies  respecting  the 
queen  of  England  ;  accused  the  Scottish  nobles  of  being  her 
vassals,  and  threatened  them,  that  if  they  sent  for  English 
auxiliaries,  they  would  apply  for  assistance  to  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards. 

X.  About  the  same  time,  M.  de  Verac,  one  of  the  king  of 
France's  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  happened  to  arrive 
at  Dunbarton,  who  greatly  encouraged  the  queen's  party  by 
his  magnificent  promises.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Ha- 
miltons  appointed  a  meeting  of  their  partisans  to  be  held  tt 

Qucen'8       Linlithgow,  on  the  9th  of  April,  at  which  a  number  of  the 

^Li  r*h*  queen's  faction  having  assembled,  began  publicly  to  propose 

gow,  what  they  had  been  \ot\^  meditating  in  their  private  clab%— 
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that  war  should  be  undertaken  against  the  English  ;  in  or-  BOOK 
der  that,  during  the  public  confusion,  their  private  crimes,  ^^ 
and  the  prosecutions  for  the  murders  of  the  king  and  the  re-  1570. 
gent,  might  either  be  wholly  forgotten,  or  at  least  less  keen- 
ly followed.  The  proceedings  at  Linlithgow,  being  confined 
entirely  to  the  conspirators,  and  not  fully  explained  to  the 
public,  in  order  to  stamp  them  with  greater  authority,  they 
resolved  to  adjourn  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  11th  April;  as 
besides  other  conveniences  which  the  place  afforded,  they 
hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  citizens,  a  circumstance  to  which 
all  parties  attached  great  importance.  This  seemed  easy  to 
be  accomplished,  as  they  had  already  gained  William  Kir- 
kaldy,  the  governor,  both  of  the  castle  and  the  city ;  but,  be- 
cause they  understood  that  a  watch  and  ward  was  kept  there, 
and  that  the  common  people  were  more  favourable  to  the 
other  side,  they  first  sent  to  the  citizens,  to  ask  their  permis- 
sion to  meet  The  citizens  replied  : — That  they  would  ex- 
clude none  of  the  king's  peaceable  subjects;  but  they  would 
not  receive  the  English  exiles  nor  the  Hamiltons,  into  the 
city,  lest  they  should  offend  the  queen  of  England,  with 
whose  kingdom  they  carried  on  a  great  commerce ;  or  lest 
they  should  appear  to  favour  those  who  were  accused  of 
the  regent's  infamous  murder;  nor  yet  would  they  allow  the 
publication  of  any  new  edicts,  which  appeared  to  lessen  the 
king's  authority,  or  to  convoke  the  young  men,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, to  arms  by  beat  of  drum. 

XI.  On  these  conditions,  although  hard,  they  entered  the  Obtain 
city ;  thinking  that,  by  degrees  they  would  gain  upon  the  ofTdliN" 
unwary  multitude,  and,  by  flattering  them,  obtain  the  com-  burgh. 
plete  sway  over  them ;  but  they  could  not  induce  the  citi- 
zens, notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Kirkaldy,  the  gover- 
nor, either  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  them,  or 
to  discontinue  their  usual  watch.     During  the  whole  of  this 
time,  such  numbers  met  daily  at  Maitland's  house,  who  was 
either  ill,  or  pretended  to  be  ill  of  the  gout,  that  it  was  com- 
monly called  the  school,  and  he  the  schoolmaster;  nor  did 
Athol  cease,  in  the  mean  time,  by  frequent  excursions  to  dif- 
ferent quarters,  to  endeavour  to  induce  those  of  the  opposite 
party  to  come  to  the  meeting  then  at  Edinburgh.     They, 
however,  unanimously  refused  to  assemble  before  the  1st  of 
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BOOK   May, — the  day  which  they  had  all  agreed  upon, — unless 
^^     they  were  informed  of  the  necessity  which  forced  them  to  as- 
1570.     semble  before  that  time ;  and  if  any  thing  of  importance  oc- 
curred which  could  not  suffer  delay,  they  would  communi- 
cate with  the  earl  of  Morton,  whose  house  was  only  four 
miles  distant,  and  he  would  inform  the  rest.     At  last  a  day 
was  appointed  by  Athol,  on  which  a  few  of  both  factions 
A  coalition  should  meet  at  Morton's  seat  at  Dalkeith.     The  place,  how- 
of  both  par- g^gy^  did  not  please  the  queen's  party;  not  that  they  fear- 
tempted,     ed  any  treachery,  but  lest  they  should  seem  to  compromise 
their  authority  if  they  went  to  Morton,  rather  than  that 
Morton  should  come  to  them ;  wherefore,  after  many  un- 
successful attempts,  they  were  suddenly  obliged  to  breakup 
their  assembly.     Being  desirous  of  excluding  their  adver- 
saries from  the  city,  and  not  being  able  to  bring  over  the 
citizens  to  their  side,  they  resolved  to  bring  such  a  number 
of  men  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  should  enable  them  to 
have  the  complete  command  of  the  city  in  spite  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  governor  of  the  castle  greatly  assisted 
this  design,  by  liberating  all  those  whom  he  had  in  custody, 
and  who  were  all  leaders  of  the  queen's  faction.     But  a  re- 
port of  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Berwiclc,  sudden- 
ly deranged  their  plans. 
The  En-         '^"^  O"  ^'^'^j  Alexander  Hume  and  John  Maxwell,  late- 
prlish  aH-     ly  set  at  liberty  without  any  public  authority,  went  home  to 

vancc  to  ,     .  ,  tw  .        ,  .       r  ^l 

Herwick.  Protect  their  estates ;  and  liume  even  received  part  ot  toe 
money  which  had  been  raised  for  levying  soldiers,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  fortifying  his  own  castle.  Thomas  Kerr  and 
Walter  Scott,  who  chiefly,  at  the  instigation  of  the  archbi- 
shop of  St.  Andrews,  had  made  the  inroads  into  England, 
perceiving  that,  from  this  beginning,  a  war  would  breakout 
between  the  two  kingdoms,— deserted  by  their  neighbours, 
and  terrified  for  their  estates, — sent  to  the  chiefs  of  their  fac- 
tion to  demand  assistance ;  or,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  do 
this,  that  they  would  only  come  as  far  as  Lauder,  and  make 
a  show  of  war.  When  they  could  obtain  none  of  their  re- 
quests, nor  that  a  single  fraction  of  the  public  money  should 
be  applied  to  the  public  use;  incensed  at  being  betrayed 
and  deserted  by  those  who  had  involved  them  in  the  war, 
they  departed  vr\lVv  the  tcvost  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
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ture,  each  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.     Thus^  so  many    BOOK 
nneicpected  incidents'happening  at  once,  but  especially  the      ^^• 
unlooked  for  advance  of  the  English  army,  disconcerted  all      i^ro. 
their  designs.     To  delay  the  march  of  the  army,  two  am- 
iuissadors  were  sent* to  England;  one  to  Thomas,  earl  of 
Sussex,  praying  for  a  truce,  until  they  could  inform  the  Q"««n'« 
queen  of  England,  by  letter,  of  the  state  of  their  aflairs ;  the  S^ 
other  carried  despatches  to  the  queen,  containing  many  re-  ^""^ 
presentations  favourable  to  their  own  case,  and  adverse  to 
the  king's  party;  in  particular,  exaggerated  statements  of 
their  own  strength,  and  depreciating  accounts  of  that  of  their 
opponents,  and  almost  threatening  the  English  with  war; 
ibr  Maitland  persuaded  his  accomplices,  that  the  queen,  na- 
turally a  timid  woman,  would  do  any  thing  rather  than  hare 
recourse  to  arms,  especially  as  the  French  and  Spaniards 
were,  on  many  accounts,  hostile  to  her,  and  her  situation  at 
home  was  not  altogether  tranquil.     The  rebels  required  that 
the  queen  of  England,  as  arbitress,  should  annul  the  de« 
crees  of  the  two^ormer  years,  although  many  of  themselves 
bad  subscribed  them;  that  the  whole  business  should  be 
gone  over  anew,  and  a  new  decree  made  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all.     And,  to  display  the  strength  of  their  faction, 
the  names  of  all  the  nobility  who  adhered  to  them  were 
transmitted  to  her,  along  with  the  despatches,  to  which  the 
names  of  many  of  the  adverse,  and  the  majority  of  the  neu- 
tral parties  were  attached,  in  order  to  increase  the  show  of 
numbers ;  thinking  that,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
journey,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  English  respecting  what 
was  transacted  at  a  distance,  and  because  the  letters  to  the 
queen  avould  only  be  known  to  a  few,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
detect  their  deceit 

XIII.  A  circumstance  happened  at  the  same  time,  most  op- 
portunely, as  they  thought,  for  retarding  the  English,  and 
terrifying  the  Scottish  common  people— the  arrival  of  a  low 
Frenchman,  but  who,  being  a  servant  of  Lansac's,  had, 
through  his  master's  interest,  crept  forward  at  court.  He 
brought  a  number  of  letters,  all  of  similar  import,  from  the 
king  of  France,  not  only  to  the  chiefs  of  the  queen^s  faction,  j^j^  ^^ 
but  to  many  who  had  attached  themselves  to  neither  party.  France 
Great  thanks  were  given  to  each  for  having  hitherto  support-  (LtidAtMiQ^ 
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BOOK  cd  ^^^  queen.  The  king  entreated  that  they  would  perse- 
^^'  vere  with  the  same  constancy,  and  he  would  send  them  as^ 
^  sistance,  even  greater  than  they  asked,  as  soon  as  he  con- 
veniently could.  The  letter  carrier  added,  on  his  own  au- 
thority, that  all  was  now  so  quieted  in*  France,  that  Gaspar 
Colligny  and  the  other  rebels,  were  reduced  to  promise  that 
they  would  depart  from  France,  lest  their  presence  should 
interrupt  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that,  before  his  return,  the  soldiers,  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
their  assistance,  would  be  raised. 

XIV.  The  more  intelligent,  although  they  knew  great  part 
of  these  to  be  empty  promises,  yet  readily  allowed  .the  com- 
mon people  to  be  deceived  by  the  reports ;  but  many  who 
had  been  highly  elated  with  them,  had  their  joy  damped  on 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  England  without  effect- 
ing their  object;  for  Sussex  could  perceive  no  advantage 
The  Eng-  that  would  arise  to  the  English  from  their  army  lying  idle 
li»li  re-      during  a  truce,  nor  from  the  whole  war  being  stopped  with- 
grant  a      out  any  conditions  being  offered  by  the  enemy;  and  thelet- 
*""*•         ters  addressed  to  the  queen  being  opened  by  him — for  she 
had  authorized  him  to  open  them,  that  no  delay  might  occur 
by  waiting  for  her  answers — the  fraud  was  easily  detected, 
as  the  letters  were  filled  with  the  most  idle  boasting,  and  th<$ 
English  were  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  was  gp^ 
ing   forward    in    Scotland;      The   ambassadors   were    sent 
back  with  contempt,  and  copies  of  the  letters  transmitted  to 
the  king's  adherents  in  Scotland.     Thus,  disappointed  and 
terrified  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  English  army  upon  the 
borders,  deserted  by    their  friends  who  had  gone  to  de- 
fend their  own  estates,  without  confidence  in  the  citizensi  as 
they  knew  the  enemy  would  be  at  Edinburgh  about  the  1st 
They  re.    of   May,  they  departed  for  Linlithgow,   thinking  that  si- 
liiljg^j^^  ^  tuation  more  convenient  for  collecting  their  adherents  from 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  preventing  the  other 
party  from  attending  parliament,  and  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jects, the  discussion  of  which  had  occupied  them  on  the  pre- 
ceding days.     Here  the  whole  allies  and  vassals  of  the  Ha- 
millons  being  collected,  the  road  which  led  to  Edinburgh  wts 
rendered  unsafe ;  and  as  they  knew  John,  earl  of  Marr,  was 
up9Q  his  march  thither,  they  took  possession  of  the  adjacent 
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bills  to  obstruct  his  progress.     He,  however,  acquainted  with    B(mK 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  crossed  the  river  about  two  nules      ^^^ 


above,  and  entered  Edinburgh  upon  the  evening  of  the  29th      1570. 
of  April. 

XV.  From  that  day,  the  king's  party  remained  at  Edin-  King*!  par. 
burgh,  and  the  queen's  party  at  Linlithgow,  each  accusing  ^^ '"  P*^ 
the  other  of  being  the  cause,  and  having  begun  the  sedition,  i^dinburgh. 
Those  who  remained  at  Edinburgh,  declared  to  the  others, 

that  they  would  easily  agree  to  terms ;  and  if  they  had  wrong- 
ed any  one,  they  would  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  impar- 
tial men,  provided  only  the  authority  of  the  king  were  pre- 
served ;  and  they  would  join  with  them  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  the  former  king  and  the  regent.  To  this,  they  at 
Linlithgow  returned  no  satisfactory  answer,  but  published 
an  edict,  commanding  all  the  lieges  to  obey  the  queen's  com- 
missioners. The  three  earls,  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Huntly, 
summoned  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Linlithgow,  August 
3d.  The  king's  faction,  in  consequence,  sent  Robert  Pit- Send  an 
cairn  to  the  queen  of  England,  to  treat  with  her  about  re-  tSs^hT^i,^ 
pressing  the  common  enemy ;  and  in  order  to  show  the  re- 
gard of  the  Scots  towards  her,  they  proposed  to  elect  a  re- 
gent according  to  her  wish. 

XVI.  Whilst  each  party  was  thus  endeavouring  to  thwart  ^°8:^**^ 
the  other,  the  English  entered  Teviotdale,  and  burned  the  jand 
seats  and  villages  belonging  to  the  Kerrs  and  the  Scots,  who 

had,  in  violation  of  the  peace,  made  incursions  into  England, 
and  received  the  English  fugitives  under  their  protection. 
The  earl  of  Sussex  sat  down  before  Hume  castle,  in  which 
lord  Hume  had  collected  a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  Ifad  deposited 
their  most  valuable  effects,  as  in  a  secure  fortification.  A 
strong  garrison  defended  the  place  bravely,  and  the  English, 
next  day,  were  about  to  retire  without  being  able  to  take  it, 
when  some  letters,  which  lord  Alexander  had  written  a  few 
dnys  before  to  his  people,  rendered  all  their  plans  useless ; 
for  by  these  letters  he  had  ordered  the  garrison  to  consult  with 
Sir  William  Drury,  an  English  knight,  and  obey,  without  Take 
debate,  whatever  he  should  command  them  ;  of  which,  ti^.™* 
when  Drury  informed  the  earl  of  Sussex,  he  ordered  him  to 
procure  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  after  which  he  plundered 
it,  and  havin|^  placed  an  English  garnsoiv  *\\\  Sx.>  x^Vorcv^  \tt 
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BOOK  Berwick  with  great  booty.  Thus  Hume,  who  feared  no-' 
^^  thing  from  the  English,  but  rather  esteemed  them  his  best 
J 570.  friends, — knowing  that  Drury  and  Sussex  secretly  favoured 
Howard, — received  the  severest  injury  from  them  in  recom- 
pense for  his  credulity.  At  last,  being  left  by  almost  all  his 
allies  and  relatives,  who,  in  general  belonged  to  the  king's 
party,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  attended  by  only  a  few  ser* 
vants,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  casde. 

XTii.  On  the  other  borders,  Scroope,  the  English  com- 
mander, entered  Annandale,  and  visited  the  estates  of 
Johnston,  who  had  likewise  made  incursions  into  Englandf 
with  the  miseries  of  war.  Johnston  himself,  trusting  to  bis 
knowledge  of  the  places,  attended  by  only  a  few  companions 
of  his  flight,  eluded  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  John  Maxwell|  who  had  collected 
three  thousand  men  from  the  neighbouring  estates,  not  dar- 
ing  to  assist  him,  kept  upon  the  defensive.  A  few  days,  af- 
ter, the  English  who  were  at  Berwick,  having  received 
hostages,  and  being  persuaded  that  every  thing  was  transacts 
ed  with  them  in  good  faith,  sent  three  hundred  horse,  and 
one  thousand  foot,  under  the  command  of  Drury,  against  the 
common  enemy.  At  the  report  of  their  advance  the  Ha- 
miltons  marched  to  Glasgow,  having  determined  to  destroy 
the  archbishop's  castle,  lest  it  should  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
Qu^Q*,  earl  of  Lennox,  then  returned  from  England,  and  the  seat 
party  dis.  of  war  be  transferred  thither.  The  castle,  they  knew,  was 
OUfgow  ^cp^  by  A  ^6^  young  men  in  the  absence  of  the  governor, 
and  but  ill  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence.  Thinking  to 
surprise  it  by  their  rapid  advance,  they  marched  into  the 
town  so  suddenly,  that  they  cut  off  the  major  part  of  the  gar- 
rison from  the  cnstle,  and  prevented  their  entering ;  being 
disappointed  in  this  ex(iectation,  they  furiously  attacked  it, 
but  equally  in  vain  ;  for  the  garrison,  consisting  only  of  twen- 
ty«four,  received  them  so  sharply,  that  they  killed  more  of 
the  assailants  than  they  themselves  amounted  to,  and  beat 
back  the  rest  with  many  wounded,  while  they  lost  only  one 
killed,  and  had  none  Mounded.  But  when  the  Hamiitons 
heard  that  the  English  were  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  Jobo 
Erskine  had  come  to  Stirling  to  relieve  the  castle,  although 
they  had  received  reinforcements  from  the  distant  countries 
they  raised  tlie  siege  during  the  evening,  and  departed  ia 
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great  trepidation,  Hamilton  and  Argyle  into  Argyleshire,  BOOK 
and  Hundy  home,  over  almost  impassable  mountains ;  the  ^^^ 
rest  shifted  as  they  best  could.  The  English,  who  were  at  I57a 
Edinburgh,  after  resting  two  days,  proceeded  to  Glasgow, 
plundering  and  destroying,  throughout  all  Clydesdale,  the 
estates  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  of  all  who  approved  of  the 
murder  of  the  regent,  or  who  sheltered  the  English  exiles; 
but  while  the  cannon  were  bringing  from  Stirling  for  batter- 
ing Hamilton  castle,  situate  near  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  Dniry,  who  secretly  favoured  the  English  rebels,  had 
almost  rendered  this  expedition  useless;  for  the  English 
troops,  not  being  regularly  paid,  mutinied,  and  threatened 
that  they  would  depart ;  and  as  he  did  not  check  them,  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  he  himself  had  been  the  author 
ofthe  sedition.  But  the  money  being  paid,  the  soldiers  were  English 
retained,  and  the  cannon  being  brought  forward,  the  castle  ^itonow. 
surrendered  in  a  few  hours.  Among  the  booty,  the  ward-  tie. 
robe,  and  other  household  stuff  which  had  belonged  to  James 
v.,  were  recognised ;  and  which,  the  proprietor  of  the  cas- 
tle, when  he  was  deposed  from  the  regency,  had  solemnly 
sworn  were  not  in  his  possession.  The  castle  was  left  half 
demolished ;  but  the  village,  and  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Hamiltons  which  was  in  it,  the  furious  soldiery  burned  in  spite 
of  the  orders  of  their  leaders.  After  these  operations,  the  ar- 
my was  disbanded,  the  English  marching  to  Berwick,  and  the 
Scots  wherever  they  ch<5se.  At  the  request  of  Drury,  the 
garrison  were  dismissed  safe;  but  Robert  Semple,  as  he  re- 
turned home  securely,  thinking  the  expedition  finished,  was 
carried  aw^ay  from  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  and  made 
prisoner ;  which  circumstance  strongly  increased  the  suspi- 
cions against  Drury. 

KViii.  These  proceedings  were  scarcely  finished,    when  «j.   .    . 
Pitcairn  returned  from  the  queen  of  England  with  the  fol-  answer  to 
lowing  answer : — The  queen  was  astonished,  that  now  in  the  J^  P~^ 
fourth  month  after  the  regent's  death,  she  had,  for  the  first  king's 
time  been  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  ^*^^' 
and,  on  account  of  this  delay,  she  was  uncertain  how  to  pro- 
^eed  with  regard  to  them.     In  the  mean  time,  having  been 
often  urged  by  the  petitions  of  the  French  and  Spanish  am- 
bassadors, in  the  name  of  their  kings,  and  worn  out  by  the 
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BOOK  almost  daily  complaints  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  she  had  pro- 
^^  mised  to  give  her  cause  a  hearing,  but  upon  condition,  that 
157a  the  queen  of  Scots  should  write  to  her  party,  that  until  the 
conferences  were  ended,  they  should  abstain  from  hostilities 
of  every  kind ;  that  whatever  innovations  they  had  attempt- 
ed by  their  public  proclamations,  they  should  revoke  by 
counter  proclamations ;  and  that  every  thing  should  remain 
in  the  same  state  as  during  the  life  of  the  regent ;  that  the 
English  exiles  should  be  faithfully  sent  back ;  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  discussions,  every  thing  else  should  be  adjusted 
agreeably,  the  parties  should  provide,  by  hostages  and 
other  sufficient  pledges,  that  the  league  between  them  should 
remain  firm  and  secure.  Upon  these  conditions  she  pro* 
mised  a  conference;  but  having  bound  herself  by  this  agree- 
ment, she  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  creation  of  a  regent, 
lest  she  should  seem  to  prejudge  the  cause  of  the  queen  of 
the  Scots  without  hearing  it  She  would  however,  watdi 
over  Scotland;  and  requested  that,  in  the  interim,  they 
would  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  from  electing  a  regent, 
assuring  them  she  would  prevent  any  mischief  arising  to  them 
from  a  short  delay. 

XIX.  The  Scots  were  variously  affected  by  this  answer. 
The  exigencies  of  the  times  forced  them  to  accommodate 
their  plans  to  the  will  of  the  queen  of  England ;  yet  they 
were  not  ignorant  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  public  in- 
terest, that  there  should  be  a  chief*  magistrate,  to  whom  the 
whole  government  should  be  intrusted.  The  delay  in  crgat- 
ing  one,  during  the  last  months,  had  given  time  to  their 
enemies  for  collecting  themselves,  for  holding  new  courts 
for  duily  issuing  new  proclamations,  and  for  exercising  all 
the  offices  of  kings ;  whilst  the  spirits  of  the  king's  party  bad 
been  depressed,  and  the  multitude,  in  the  relaxed  state  of 
government,  would  not  long  continue  obedient,  when  they 
were  uncertain  whom  they  should  obey.  After  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors,  they  were  informed  that  new  tumnlts 
had  been  excited  in  England,  a  papal  bull  having  been  af- 
fixed to  the  doors  of  the  churches,  partly  exhorting  the  Eng- 
lish to  free  themselves  from  the  unlawful  government  of  the 
queen,  and  partly  promising  rewards  for  their  return  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  nor  was  the  queen  of  Scots  sup- 
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posed  to  be  unconnected  with  these  proceedings.     But  al-    BOOK 
though  they  learned  by  letter  from  the  earl  of  Sussex,  that      ^^ 
these  tumults  were  quieted,  and  Thomas  Randolph,  in  per-     ISTO. 
son,  also  assured  them  of  the  fact,  they  scarcely  could  be  re- 
strained from  electing  a  regent.    At  length,  in  order  to  have 
some  kind  of  chief  magistrate,  they  adopted  a  middle  course,  They  re. 
and  determined  to  nominate  an  inter-regent,  to  govern  till  TOinUmr^w 
the  12th  of  July;  which  would  leave  time  for  ascertaining inter^re- 
tfae  pleasure  of  the  English  queen,  whose  friendly  disposition  ^^^ 
they  chiefly  augured  from  her  having  inserted  among  the 
conditions,  that  the  rebels  should  deliver  up  the  English  ex- 
iles ;  which  if  they  did,  the  rebels  knew  the  whole  papists 
in  England  would  be  alienated  from  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
but  if  they  refused,  the  conference  would  be  broken  off,  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  common  people,  which  they  wished 
to  remove,    would    daily    increase.      They    perceived,    too, 
that  the  other  points  would  not  be  easily  adjusted,  as  long 
as  the  liberation  of  the   captive  queen  threatened  greater 
danger  to  the  English  than  to  the  Scots ;  nor,  if  the  other 
points  were  arranged,  would  the  queen  of  England    con- 
sent to  dismiss  her  without  receiving  hostages ;  and  she 
had  not  such  hostages  as  would  be  considered  sufficient  to 
give.  '  Encouraged   by  these   considerations,    they  created  ^^  ^ 
Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  grandfather  of  the  king,  «hoien. 
inter-regent 

XX.  Whilst  the  new  inter-regent,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  council,  endeavoured  to  repair  the  disorders  of  the 
former  years,  on  the  10th  of  July,  letters  arrived  very  op- 
portunely from  the  queen  of  England,  in  which,  with  many 
expressions  of  regard  towards  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  she  kindly  offered  them  her  assistance,  but  declin- 
ed the  nomination  of  a  regent,  as  invidious  in  itself,  and  of 
bad  example ;  yet,  if  her  opinion  were  asked,  she  knew  no 
person  who  ought  to  be  preferred  before  the  king's  grand- 
father to  that  office;  because  none  could  be  asked  who 
would  be  more  faithful  to  the  pupil  while  a  minor,  and  who, 
besides,  had  the  preferable  right.  Encouraged  by  these 
letters,  the  earl,  from  inter-regent,  was  declared  regent,  by  Declared 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  the  estates.  Kegcnt. 

XXI.  Lennox,  immediately  on   being  declared  regent, — 
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BOOK  having  taken  the  customary  oath,  to  preserve  the  establish- 
XX.  ed  religion,  and  to  observe  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
country — ^issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  appear  at  Linlithgow  on  August 
Sd,  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  seditious  meeting  called 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  ;  and  then  he  summoned  a  parlia* 
ment  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  be  held  the  10th  day  of  Oc- 
tober. He  sent  likewise  to  the  governor  of  Ekiinbargh 
castle,  who  still  zealously  pretended  a  regard  for  the  king^i 
party — although  all  his  actions  contradicted  his  professions 
—to  require  some  brass  cannon,  together  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  managing  them ;  more  to  expose  his  disposi- 
tion than  from  any  hopes  he  had  of  obtaining  them.  At 
first  he  freely  promised  them  ;  but  upon  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  when  reminded  of  his  promise,  he 
impudently  refused ;  saying,  he  would  always  be  ready  to 
assist  in  promoting  concord,  but  never  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Scottishmen.  Notwithstanding,  the  regent,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, went  to  Linlithgow,  attended  by  five  thousand 
armed  men ;  but  when  he  heard  of  no  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  except  that  Huntly  had  stationed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  hired  soldiers  at  Brechin,  and  issued  or* 
ders  to  the  inhabitants  to  provide  provisions  for  some  thou* 
sands  more,  by  the  2d  of  August,  and  that  the  garrison  not 
only  plundered  the  inhabitants,  but  beset  the  highways, 
and  robbed  all  travellers;  the  regent,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  determined  to  march  thither,  to  take  possession  of 
the  place,  which  was  of  considerable  importance,  before  the 
arrival  of  Huntly ;  and  there,  if  necessary,  give  battle  be* 
fore  the  rest  of  his  forces  should  assemble,  destroy  the  only 
regiment  of  musqueteers  which  he  possessed,  and  take  una* 
wares,  certain  leaders  of  the  faction ;  for  he  had  heard  that 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  James  Ogilvy,  and  James  Balfour  were 
there. 

XXII.  He  therefore  despatched  Patrick  Lindsay,  and 
William  Ruthven,  men  of  the  first  rank,  and  James  Haly* 
burton,  provost  of  Dundee,  to  raise  what  force  they  could 
at  Perth  and  Dundee,  and  to  proceed  with  such  celerity,  as 
if  possible,  to  anticipate  the  news  of  their  approach.  Tliese 
used  the  utmost  expedition,  and  next  night  hastened  for- 
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ward   with  their   fofbt  mounted  on  horseback;  but  having    book 
inarched  more  slowly  when  they  drew  near,  that  thej  might      ^^^ 
not  encounter  a  fresh  enemy  while  fatigued  with  the  journey,      i57a. "" 
the  alarm  reached  Brechin  that  they  were  advancing.     On 
which,  Ogilvy  and  Balfour,  who  were  present,  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  encouraging  them  to  remain  firm ;  and 
promising  to  return  within  three  days,  along  with  Huntly, 
they  immediately  mounted  their  horses,  and  proceeded  across 
the  adjacent  mountains,   to  join  their  own  troops.     The 
soldiers  who  were  left,  snatched  whatever  weapon  was  at 
hand,  and  about  twenty  of  them  took  possession  of  the  tower 
of  the  neighbouring  church ;  the  rest  fled  into  the  earl  of 
Marr's  seat,  which,  like  a  castle  situated  on  the  next  rising 
ground,  commands  the  town.     James  Morton,  earl  of  Dou- 
glas, with  eight  hundred  ^orse,  having  come  by  a  longer 
road,  arrived  the  next  day.     The  regent  having  sent  the 
Lennox  and  the  Renfrew  soldiers  to  protect  their  own  dis-  p^,^,^, 
tricts,  if  Argyle  should  attempt  any  movement,  he,  himself,  agmintt 
on  the  third  day,  followed  those  he   had  sent  before   to^*^^^' 
Brechin.     At  the  report  of  his  advance,  the  neighbouring 
nobility  flocked  to  him,  and  he  quickly  mustered  seven  thou« 
sand  men.     The  party  on  the  tower  immediately  surrender- 
ed.    The  rest  defended  themselves  vigorously   for   a   few 
days,  and  killed  some,  and  wounded  others  who  advanced 
incautiously.     At   last,   having    heard    of   artillery    being 
brought  against  them,  and  being  deserted  by  Huntly,  they 
also  submitted  at  discretion.     The   regent,   after  hanging 
thirty,  chiefly  consisting  of  those  who  had  been  taken  before 
and  pardoned,  or  who  were  pertinaciously  attached  to  the 
rebel  cause^  dismissed  the  rest  nearly  half  dead.     Huntly, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  was  about  twenty  miles  distant,  hav« 
ing  in  vain  endeavoured  to  collect  a  larger  force — because 
the  great  majority  in  the  country,  when  left  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare their  sentiments,  abhorred  so  base  a  cause— retired  af-  ^°j^^ 
frighted,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  provide  for  his  safety,  in  the  in- 
the  remote  countries.  ^  ^* 

XXIII.  The  regent,  on  his  return,  came  to  Exlinburgh,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  parliament,  summoned  to  deliberate 
on  the  distracted  state  of  the  country.  The  concord  of  this 
assembly  having  left  the  rebels,  especially  the  assassins  of 
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BOOK   the  king  and  of  the  regent  no  hope,*  they  endeayoured, 
^^      through  the  medium  of  the  queen  of  England,  to  retard 
the  public  business ;  for  she  had  promised  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors,  that  she  would  hear  the  parties, 
and,  if  possible,  produce  an  agreement.     Having  gained  a 
delay — ^for  nothing  was  done  in  this  session  except  that  the 
election  of  the  regent  was  confirmed— 'the  rebels  incessantly 
Queen*!     solicited  the  French  and  Spaniards,  to  send  assistance  to 
Jj^^*^    Britain,  to  restore  the  queen ;  and  as  the  restoration  of  the 
Fnmce,      ancient  religion  depended  upon  her  restoration,  they  ap- 
OmTpopcu^  plied  to  the  pope,  that  although  he  was  at  a  great  distance, 
he  might  at  least  assist  them  with  money.     In  consequence^ 
he  sent  an  agent  to  Scotland,  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  affairs ;  who,  when  he  found   the  Romish 
party  the  weakest,  and  likewise,. that  all  the  rebels  were  not 
agreed  about  restoring  popery,  abstained  from  intermeddling 
in  the  dispute.     He,  however,  not  to  be  idle,  endeavoured 
to  raise  another  commotion  in  England — as  he  understood 
his  party  was  the  most  powerful  there — by  affixing  to  the 
church  doors  during  the  night,  curses  and  indulgences,  and 
promises  of  pardon  for  all  past  offences. 

XXIV.  The  regent  having  summoned  a  parliament  for  the 
23th  of  January — before  which  time  he  hoped  to  satisfy  the 
the  foreign  ambassadors — he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to 
settle  as  far  as  he  could,  all  differences  legally  and  judicial- 
ly. The  rebels  immediately  after,  by  means  of  the  queen 
of  England,  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  truce,  until  the  com- 
missioners of  both  parties  should  have  debated  the  subject 
before  her.  They  did  not,  however,  desist  from  new  at- 
tempts to  disturb  the  peace;  trusting,  it  was  believed,  chiefiy 
to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  commander  of  the  English  army  in 
Northumberland,  who  favoured  the  rebels,  either  from 
the  cause  oF  the  duke  of  Norfolk  being  not  quite  desperate, 
or  that  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  promise  of  the  exile 
queen,  of  whose  return  he  did  not  despair.  Aware  of  this 
circumstance,  the  Scots  communicated  their  designs  to  him 
with  caution. 

xxv.  At  the  end  of  winter,  the  regent,  on  account  of  the 
truce  being  renewed,  prorogued  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
from  the  25th  of  January,  to  the  month  of  May.     Mean- 
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while,  the  Hamiltorisy  who  had  frequently  in  vain  attempted    BOOK 
the  life  of  the  regent,  at  length  driving  out  the  keepers,       ^^ 
took  possession  of  Paisley  tower;  thinking,  that  while  his      1571. 
attention  was  occupied  with  affairs  of  primary  importance, 
this  might  be  done  with  impunity.     But  he,  [the  5th  of 
February,]  having  despatched  the  earl  of  Morton,  Robert  Regent 
Pitcaim,  and   James  Macgill,  to  England,  as  his  principal  J*"*^'  ^^^'^ 
commissioners,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  foreign  am-  embuty  to 
bassadors,  marched  in  person  to  Paisley ;  and  having  sum-  *^*'*^ 
moned  only  the  nobility  of  his  own  party,   besieged    the 
tower,   when  the  water  being  cut  off,  the   garrison    were 
forced  to  surrender.     He  afterward  went  to  Ayr,  as  Gil- 
bert Kennedy  was  harassing  the  king's  party  by  his  plun- 
dering incursions  into  Carrick ;  but  Kennedy,  afraid  at  the  Noblei  In 
appearance  of  a  few  troops,  and  doubtful  even  of  his  vas-  ^^eit  sub. 
gals,  who  had  constantly  maintained  their   fidelity  to  the  "»'*  *^  **^« 
king's  party,  gave  his  only  brother  as  a  hostage,  and  appoint-  ^^ 
ed  a  day  when  he  would  come  to   Stirling,  and  ratify  his 
agreement.     After  his  surrender,  Hugh,  earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  Robert  Boyd  came  to  the  regent,  and  were  received  by 
him  into  favour. 

XXVI.  During  the  time  the  regent  was  employed  in  receiv* 
ing  the  submissions  of  the  rebels,  and  the  earl  of  Morton 
was  absent  on  the  English  embassy,  they  who  kept  Edin- . 
burgh  castle,  free  from  the  fear  of  any  immediate  danger, 
were  constantly  employed  in  raising  soldiers,  taking  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  most  advantageous  posts  in  the  city, 
seizing  the  provisions  brought  into  Leith  by  the  merchants, 
and  by  every  means  in  their  power,  making  preparations 
for  standing  a  siege,  until  the  expected  assistance  should  ar- 
rive from  abroad.  The  regent  having  been  severely  hurt 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  having  in  consequence  return- 
ed to  Glasgow,  while  there,  by  means  of  a  common  soldier, 
had  his  desires  for  the  recovery  of  Dunbarton  castle  grati- 
fied. This  soldier  had  formed  one  of  the  garrison ;  and  his 
wife,  who  was  accustomed  frequently  to  visit  him,  having 
been  accused  of  theft,  was  whipped  by  order  of  Fleming, 
the  governor.  He  being  very  uxorious,  naturally  thought 
his  wife  had  received  the  most  flagrant  injustice ;  and  deep- 
ly affected  by  her  treatment,  deserted  from  the  castle,  sole- 
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BOOK   ly  intent  upon  the  means  of  being  revenged  upon  fleining 
^^^      Eager  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  be  communicated  his  de- 
IJB^U     signs  to  Robert  Douglas,  a  relation  of  the  r^^ent's,  and 
Inject  for  promised  him,  if  he  would  give  him  the  command  of  a  small 
Dunbarton  party,  that  he  would  put  him  in  possession  of  the  casde. 
^^^*'        John  Cunningham,  who  had  been  informed  by  Douglas  of 
the  proposal,  having  interrogated  the  projector  very  minute- 
ly about  the  method  of  accomplishing  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing; the  rude  soldier,  thinking  they  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
his  promises,  because  he  could  not  clearly  explain  the  man- 
ner by  which  they  were  to  be  performed,  replied : — Smce 
you  will  not  believe  my  words,  I  offer  to  risk  myself  first ; 
if  you  follow  me  I  will  make  you  masters  of  the  castle ; — if 
you  do  not  like  this,  let  it  alone. 

XXVII.  The  soldier^s  speech  being  told  the  regent,  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  strongly  induced  hb  council  to  fa- 
vour the  enterprise.  Yet,  although  they  did  not  doubt  the 
fidelity  of  the  proposer,  he  did  not  seem  to  them  altogether 
fit  for  a  leader ;  they  therefore  having  acquainted  Thomss 
Crawford,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  with  their  un- 
dertaking, he  was  of  opinion,  that  however  hazardous,  such 
an  opportunity  ought  to  be  seized,  and  not  by  their  coward- 
ice, be  allowed  to  pass  by.  Having  spent  a  few  days  in 
preparing  scaling  ladders  and  other  necessaries,  they  deter- 
mined upon  carrying  their  design  into  execution  on  the  1st 
of  April ;  because  on  that  day,  the  truce  which  the  rebels 
had  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  the  queen  of  Sngland, 
would  have  expired. 

XXVIII.  But  before  I  relate  the  success  of  this  attempt,  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  cas- 
tle. At  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Leven,  lies 
a  plain  about  a  mile  in  extent,  stretching  to  the  roots  of  the 
adjacent  hills.  On  this  plain,  at  the  very  angle  where  the 
rivers  meet,  stands  a  two  headed  rock,  one  of  which,  the 
highest,  looks  to  the  west,  and  has  its  summit  topped  by  a 

Descnp-     watchhouse,  whence  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  in 

little.        ^^^  directions.     The  other  somewhat  lower,  verges  towards 

the  east.     Between  these  two  horns,  the  side  which  faces 

the  north  and  the  land,  has  steps  cut  out  with  great  labour, 

obliquely  in  the  rock,  by  which  only  one  person  can  ascend 
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at  a  time.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  and  is  with  difficulty  BOOfC 
shaped  by  any  iron  tool ;  but  when  broken  by  force,  or  fall-  ^^ 
ing  down  of  itself,  it  diffuses  widely  a  strong  sulphureous  1571. 
smell.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  caistle,  there  is  a  huge 
rock,  of  a  species  of  loadstone,  but  so  closely  cemented  to 
the  rest  of  the  rock,  and  adhering  so  intimately  to  it,  that 
no  line  of  junction  at  all  appears.  On  the  south,  along 
which  the  Clyde  flows,  the  rock,  precipitous  on  every  other 
quarter,  slopes  a  little ;  and  stretching  out  two  arms,  em- 
braces a  small  spot,  which,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
place,  and  partly  by  human  industry,  is  so  enclosed  that  it 
affords  space  for  several  houses  on  the  transverse  sides,  and 
forms  a  roadstead  in  the  river  commanded  by  the  batteries ; 
— -sufficiently  safe  for  friends,  but  dangerous  for  enemies. 
Small  boats  may  approach  to  the  very  castle  gate.  The 
middle  part  of  the  rock,  by  which  is  the  ascent,  is  occupied 
by  buildings,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  another  castle,  cut  off 
jfrom  the  upper.  Besides  the  natural  fortification  of  the 
rock,  the  two  rivers,  the  Leven  on  the  west,  and  the  Clyde 
on  the  south,  supply  the  place  of  ditches.  On  the  east  side, 
the  tide,  when  flowing,  washes  the  foot  of  the  rock ;  at  ebb, 
it  leaves  a  plain,  not  sand  or  gravel,  like  almost  every  other 
shore,  but  slimy,  the  unctuous  soil  being  diffused  through  a 
solution  of  clay,  and  that  cut  into  chasms  by  the  torrents 
precipitated  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  remaining 
side  overhangs  a  plain  grass  field.  The  castle  possesses 
three  perennial  fountains,  besides  several  living  springs  of 
running  water.  Tlie  ancient  Britons,  according  to  Bede, 
called  the  place  Alclutha ;  the  Scots,  who  were  formerly  se- 
parated from  the  Britons  by  the  river  Leven,  because  this 
castle  stood  on  the  confines  of  the  Britons,  called  it  Dun- 
barton — the  name  also  of  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Leven,  not  more  than  five  hundred  paces  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Clyde. 

XXIX.  This  castle  seemed  impregnable ; — and  both  in  fo- 
reign and  domestic  wars,  was  often  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
those  who  had  possession  of  it,  and  as  prejudicial  to  their 
enemies.  It  was  then  held  by  John  Fleming,  in  the  name 
of  the  exile  queen ;  who,  because  he  was  not  of  himself  suffi- 
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BOOK  advantages;  for  they  tied  ropes  to  it,  which  they  let  down, 

^^^     and  drew  up  the  companions  they  had  left  below.    Thus,  al- 

1571.     most  at  the  same  moment,  some,  assisted  by  the  ropes, 

reached  the  middle  of  tlie  rock,  while  others,  by  removing 

the  other  ladders,  scaled  the  summit. 

XXXII.  Here,  however,  a  new  and  unexpected  misfortune 
occurred,  which  had  almost  frustrated  the  whole  design. 
One  of  the  men  in  ascending,  when  at  the  middle  of  the  lad- 
der, was  seized  with  a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  and  held  so 
firm  a  grasp  of  the  steps,  that  he  could  not  be  torn,  by  any 
means,  away,  and  obstructed  the  passage  of  those  who  were 
coming  behind ;  but  this  danger,  too,  was  overcome  by  the 
readiness  and  activity  of  the  soldiers ;  they  bound  their  com- 
panion in  such  a  manner  to  the  ladder,  that  he  could  not  fall 
in  recovering  from  his  fit,  and  silently  turning  the  ladder, 
the  rest  easily  ascended.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  there  was  a  wall  to  scale  with  their  third  ladders. 
This  Alexander  Ramsay  ascended,  accompanied  by  two  sol- 
diers, whom  the  watch  perceiving,  instantly  gave  the  alarm, 
and  threw  stones  at  them.  Ramsay,  unprepared  for  this 
kind  of  warfare,  having  neither  stones  to  throw  back  upon 
the  enemy,  nor  a  shield  to  defend  himself,  leaped  from  the 
wall;  and  although  attacked  by  three  of  the  guard,  sustain- 
ed the  contest  till  his  companions,  more  anxious  about  his 
safety  than  concerned  for  their  own  danger,  leaped  down 
after  him,  and  soon  killed  the  three  sentinels.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  rest  striving  to  follow,  the  old  wall,  loosened  by 
their  weight  and  their  exertions,  fell ;  and  the  ruin  not  only 
presented  a  practicable  breach,  but  the  rubbish  filling  up 
the  inequalities  of  the  rock,  facilitated,  the  descent  on  the 
opposite  side ;  on  which,  they  rushed  in,  the  leaders  shout- 
It  is  wir-  ing,  "  God  and  the  king,"  and  at  intervals  exclaiming : — A 
pmed  and  Darnly  !  a  Damly  !  the  name  of  the  regent  The  astonish- 
ed garrison,  without  attempting  to  fight,  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion. Many  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  till  the  first 
fury  of  the  assault  was  over.  Fleming,  as  he  was  escaping 
by  the  oblique  rock,  had  his  only  attendant  knocked  down ; 
and  terrified  at  the  noise  of  his  fall,  made  a  quick  descent 
by  an  almost  impassable  precipice.  Being  let  out  at  a 
postern  gate,  and  the  tide  having  flowed  up  to  the  walls,  b^ 
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teized  a  small  boat  tiiat  he  found  there,  and  fled  to  Argyle-    BOOK. 
shire.     The  watch  of  the  lower  castle,  and  twenty-five  more      ^^ 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  spent  the  night  in  debauchery  in.         . 
the  town,  roused  by  the  noise,  made  not  even  a  show  of  re-  John  lia* 
sistance,  but  ran  away,  each  by  the  nearest  opening.     The  JJ^'J^j^, 
prisoners  taken  in  the  casde  were  John  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  An. 
of  St.  Andrews ;  John  Fleming  of  BogbaU ;  a  young  Eng-  ^J^prf. 
lishman,  who  had  fled  from  the  late  EInglish  sedition;  Ve-.toDer. 
rac,  the  French  resident,  who  had  some  time  before  arrived 
from  the  king  with  warlike  stores,  and  remained  to  send  his 
master  information  respecting  the  state  of  Scodand;    and 
Alexander*  the  son  of  William  Levingston,  who  was  taken 
as  he  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise* 

XXXIII.  The  regent,  being  informed  of  the  capture  of  the 
castle,  arrived  before  noon.  First,  he  greatly  praised  tlie 
soldiers ;  next,  he  consoled  Fleming's  wife,  and  not  only  re-, 
stored  her  all  her  own  wardrobe,  silver  plate,  and  household 
furniture,  but  also  allowed  her  one  of  her  husband's  estates, 
which  had  been  some  time  before  confiscated,  to  support  her 
honourably.  The  rest  of  the  plunder  he  bestowed  on  the 
soldiers.  Having  arranged  all  these  matters,  be  took  a  lei- 
surely view  of  the  castle.  When  he  came  to  that  part  of 
the  rock  by  which  the  soldiers  had  ascended,  the  ascent 
seemed  so  arduous  to  all,  that  the  soldiers  themselves  con- 
fessed, if  they  had  previously  seen  the  danger,  no  reward 
whatever  would  have  induced  them  to  make  the  attempt 
Verac  being  accused,  by  a  number  of  merchants,  of  having 
plundered  them  in  an  hostile  manner,  upon  his  coming  into  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  many  of  the  council  thought  he  ought  to  be 
tried  for  piracy ;  but  the  empty  name  of  ambassador,  which 
he  had  violated  by  his  crimes,  prevailed  with  the  r^nt  In 
order,  however,  to  give  the  merchants  some  hopes  of  recover- 
ing theur  property  from  him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  kept  for 
trial,  and  sent  to  St.  Andrews,  to  lodge  with  a  person  who 
favoured  the  rebels ;  whence  being  rescued,  apparently  by 
force,  as  was  desired,  he  suddenly  left  the  kingdom.  The 
.  Englishman,  notwithstanding  strong  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained against  bim,  which  were  confirmed  by  his  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  to  Fleming, 
-—found  when  the  castle  was  taken,— was  sent  to  bis  friends 

VOL.  II.  4  A 
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BOOK  in  England.  After  his  departure,  he  was  discovered  to  have 
^^  been  sent  by  the  Norfolk  faction  to  poison  the  kiftg  of  Scots. 
1571.     Boghall  was  detained  in  prison. 

XXXIV.  Thei*e  still  remained  one  among  the  prisoners,  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  him  the  regent  anxiously 
desired  to  be  put  to  death ;  he  having  formerly,  during  the 
regency  of  his  brother,  been  the  adviser  of  much  cruelty 
and  rapine,  lind  during  the  reign  of  the  queen>  was  the  re- 
puted author  of  almost  all  the  most  infamous  transactions ; 
and  the  regent  was  afraid,  if  any  long  delay  intervened,  that 
the  queen  of  England  would  interfere  to  prevent  his  punish- 
ment* The  archbishop's  friends  also,  indulged  this  hope; 
and  lest  the  shortness  of  the  time  should  prevent  their  mak- 
ing any  effectual  application,  he  himself  violently  insisted 
upon  being  tried  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  that  some 
space,  however  little,  might  be  gained.  But  all  these  endea* 
vours  were  in  vain ;  it  not  being  considered  necessary  to 

Executed  at  have  any  new  trial  in  the  archbishop's  case,  as  he  had  been 
^"ut'^of"  **'^^^^y  condemned  by  parliament.  He  was  therefore  hang^ 
the  murder  cd  at  Stirling,  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  former  king  and 
•fOieking  ^ 

wid  regent.  *   o 

XXXV.  Immediately  before  his  execution,  many  new  proofs 

of  his  guilt  were  adduced  ;  for  the  most  positive  had  reniaiu- 
ed  undiscovered  till  then.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  lived  in  the  house  next  to  that-where  the  late  king  lodg- 
ed, when  the  conspiracy  for  killing  the  king  was  communi- 
cated to  him,  cheerfully  entered  into  it,  both  on  account  of 
the  ancient  enmity  between  the  families,  and  frcnn  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  crown  nearer  his  family ;  and  the  perpetra- 
tion of  it  was  intrusted  to  six  of  the  most  during  of  his  va^ 
sals.  They  having  received  the  keys  of  the  king's  dwelling, 
entered  with  the  utmost  silence,  and  strangled  him  when 
asleep  ;  then  carried  out  the  dead  body  to  the  next  garden, 
opposite  the  city  walls,  through  the  litlle  door  already  men- 
tioned, and  afterward,  upon  a  given  signal,  blew  up  the  house. 
Proof  of  hie  The  proof  of  the  archbishop's  criminality  proceeded  from 
IP»»*^  John  Hamilton,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy. 

This  man,  tormented  night  and  day  by  a  ookisciousness  of 
the  cringe,  suffered  not  only  the  pangs  of  an  twak^ncd  con- 
sciencco  but  his  body  also,  affected  by  the  distress  of  his 
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tnind,  gradually  pined  away  under  a  wasting  disease.  In  BOOK 
his  inqoiries  after  relief,  he  recollected  a  schoolmaster  at  ^^' 
Paisley,  a  simple  man,  and  still  attached  to  the  papal  reli-  U7l. 
gion ;  and  going  to  him,  he  confessed  the  whole  transaction, 
and  named  all  his  accomplices.  The  priest  sedulously  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  him,  and  reminded  him  of  th^  mercy 
of  God ;  but  his  sense  of  guilt  had  penetrated  too  f^r,  and 
his  melancholy  taken  too  deep  root,  to  be  removed  by  such 
consolations.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  died  in  despair.  The 
awful  death  of  the  murderer  not  being  concealed  sufficiently 
by  the -priest,  the  report  reached  the  king's  friends;  aqd 
they,  many  mcmths  after  tlie  assassination,  when  the  regent 
had  taken,  and  carried  the  archbishop  to  Stirling,  caused  the 
priest  also  to  be  brought  thither^  Wheq  examined  respect*> 
ing  what^hehad  said  about  the  king'9  'murdert  he  persisted 
in  his  story ;  on  which,  he  was  asked  by  Hamilton  how  h^ 
had  learned  it,  and  whether  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  an  i^u* 
ricular  confession  ?  Having  acknowledged  that  it  was )  th^n, 
aaid  the  urchbishop,  you  are  not  ignorant,  I  suppose,  of  the 
punishment  awaiting  those  who  divulge  confessions,  and  ask- 
ed him  nothing  more  isespecting  the  accusation;  but  up^ 
wards  of  fifteen  months  after,  when  the  same  priest  was  ap<- 
prehended  officiating  at  mass  a  third  timc»  on  being  carried 
to  execution,  in  conformity  to  the  acts  he  publicly  repeated, 
at  greater  length,  what  he  had  said  before ;  and  on  the  pub- 
lication of  these  declarations,  the  vassals  of  the  Hamiltons 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  accused  each  other  of  the 
king's  death.. 

XXXVI.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  had  procured  a  little 
money  from  France,  by  the  brother  of  the  governor  of  Sdin- 
burgh  castle ;  and  Morton  having  returned  from  his  English 
journey,  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Stirling,  to  whom  ^^^^  ^ 
he  gave  a  summary  account  of  his   embassy,   neiirly  as  Morton  re. 
loUows : — ^When  we  arrived  at  I-ondon,  [February  20th]  we  ^tTfhii 
were  referred  by  the  queen  to  seven  commissioners  chosen  embassy. 
from  her  council ;  by  whom,  after  various  conversations,  two 
points  were  proposed  to  us  for  discussion.    The  firsts  that 
we  should  explain  the  reasons  of  our  proceedings  during  the 
past  years,  and  support  them  by  such  arguments  as  would 
aatlsfv  her  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  enable  her  to  give 
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BOOK  &  satisfactory  answer  to  those  who  asked  her  respecting  it; 
^^  and  although  we  could  not,  yet  the  queen  would  omit  no- 
1571.  thing  which  might  conduce  to  our  safety.  To  this  we  re- 
plied by  a  memorial,  stating: — ^Tbe  crimes  of  which  oar 
king's  mother,  in  the  beginning,  complained  that  she  was 
falsely  accused,  were  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  earl  of 
Moray,  and  the  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him ;  that 
neither  the  queen  of  England,  nor  those  appointed  by  her 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  afiair,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  late  king's  murder,  from  which  source,  all  the 
rest  of  our  misfortunes  have  arisen.  It  is  not  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  them  before  the  queen,  who,  we  doubt  not; 
is  perfectly  satisfied  upon  this  subject  already;  nor  shall  v<^ 
who  are  dragged  against  our  inclinations  into  this  dispuUi; 
willingly  recal  them  to  remembrance ;  yet  they  who  cannot 
deny  that  the  deed  was  cruelly  and  wickedly  perpetrated, 
exclaim  against  the  transference  of  the  supreme  govemmeDt 
from  the  mother  to  the  son,  and  her  removal  from  power  ai 
a  novel,  cruel,  and  violent  measure.  First,  then,  the  an- 
cient practice  of  our  ancestors  in  punishing  their  kings, 
proves  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  fact ;  and  our  mo- 
deration must  free  us  from  the  imputation  of  any  thing  in- 
vidious in  the  manner.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  kings  our  fathers  have  punished  by  death,  im- 
prisonment, or  exile ;  much  less  do  we  need  to  defend  our 
act  by  foreign  examples,  of  which  so  many  are  oiTered  us 
in  ancient  history. 

xxxvii.  For  the  Scottish  nation,  originally  a  free  |>cople, 
created  themselves  kings  upon  this  condition  : — That  the 
government  being  intrusted  to  them  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  if  the  state  of  the  country  required,  it  could  l>e  taken 
from  them  by  the  same  suffrages ;  of  which  law,  many  ves- 
tiges remain  even  in  our  own  day ;  for  in  the  circumjacent 
islands,  and  in  the  places  oi^  the  continent  in  which  the  an- 
cient language  and  customs  are  retained,  this  custom  is  still 
observed  in  creating  their  magistrates;  besides,  the  cere- 
monies used  at  the  inauguration  of  our  kings,  have  an  ex- 
press reference  to  this  law ;  from  all  which,  it  is  evident  that 
government  is  nothing  more  than  a  mutual  compact  between 
the  people  and  iVxevt  V\tvg,%«    Ax  the  same  time,  the  inoffen- 
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sive  tenor  of  this  ancient  law,  is  evident  from  no  one  ever 

faaving  attempted  to  abrogate,  alter,  or  even  mitigate  it, 
from  the  first  erection  of  monarchy  in  Scotland  to  this  pre-  isn. 
sent  time ;  and  although  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
kings  whom  our  fathers  have  dethroned,  banished,  imprison- 
ed, and  also  put  to  death,  yet  never  was  it  hinted  that  the 
law  wiui  too  severe.  Nor  perhaps  was  thh  omission  impro- 
per ;  for  it  is  not  one  of  these  laws  which  are  obnoxious  to 
the  change  of  times,  but  is  one  of  those  statutes  which,  in 
the  primary  constitution  of  our  nature,  are  stamped  upon 
the  hcfait,  are  verified  by  the  mutual  consent  of  almost 
every  pck>ple,  and,  like  the  universe  itself,  must  remain  un- 
broken and  eternal.  They  acknowledge  no  power,  but  all 
are  governed  and  regulated  by  them.  This  principle,  which 
{>resents  itself  to  our  observation  in  every  action,  which,  in 
«.  spite  of  us,  dwells  in  our  bosoms,  always  influenced  our  an- 
cestors, armed  them  against  oppression,  and  taught  them  to 
repress  the  insolence  of  tyrants.  But  this  law  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Scots  alone ;  it  is  common  to  all  well  governed 
nations  and  people. 

XXXVI II.  For,  passing  over  in  sUence  the  illustrious  states 
of  Athens,  Lacedemon,  Rome,  and  Venice,  who  never  sufier* 
ed  thi^law  to  be  torn  from  them  but  with  liberty  itself— -even 
in  those  times  in  which  the  Roman  republic  was  oppress- 
ed by  the  most  cruel  tyranny— when  by  accident  any  virtuous 
man  was  made  emperor,  he  considered  it  his  highest  glory 
to  acknowledge  himself  inferior  to  the  people,  and  liable  to 
the  empire  of  tlie  law.  Trajan,  when  according  to  custom, 
he  delivered  the  sword  of  justice  to  the  prefect  of  die  city, 
is  said  thus  to  have  addressed  him — Use  it  for  me,  or  against 
me,  as  I  shall  deserve ; — and  Theodosius,  an  excellent  empe- 
ror in  the  worst  of  times,  wished  to  leave  enrolled  among 
the  records  of  the  empire,  a  declaration,  that  it  was  not  only 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  majesty,  but  that  it  conferred 
an  additional  honour  upon  an  emperor,  to  acknowledge 
himself  subject  to  the  laws.  Nor  were  the  most  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations  ignorant  of  this  right,  as  all  ex« 
perieuce,  and  the  history  of  ail  nations  can  bear  witness. 
But  tliat  we  may  not  seem  to  rest  our  argument  upon  obso- 
lete examples,  we  shall  adduce  two  within  our  own  recoUec- 
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BOOK  tion.  Cfaristiern,  kbg  of  Denmark,  was  lately»  Xm  aooomt 
^^  of  his  cruelty,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  togetber  .with  }iit 
l^TL  whole  family ;  certainly  a  more  severe  punishment  tbfn  die 
people  ever  inflicted  upon  any  of  our  kings,  fo|>  tbey  peyer  n- 
sited  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  childjr^Df  He  ipdaedi 
a  monster  infiimous  for  every  species  of  crime,  was  desenred^ 
ly  punished ;  but  the  mother  of  the  emperor  ChiMrl^  Y., 
what  did  she  do  to  render  herself  worthy  of  perpetual  im* 
prisonment?  A  woman  left  a  widow  in  th^  bloom  of  lifr, 
by  the  death  of  a  young  vigorous  husband,  w^  accused  erf 
wishing  to  marry  again ;  nor  was  she  iLccused  Qf  any  greater 
crime,  than  a  species  of  legal  incontin^ce'^to  we  the  qio#t 
severe  term— opposed  to  their  public  castomn,  but  m  bo* 
nourable  connexion,  approv^  by  the  laws  both  Qf  Qod  and 
man.  If  in  calamity,  to  c|iU  it  by  UQ  Qth^r  nam^  OW  queen 
be  compared  with  Christierq  the  Pane,  9hQ  has  QQt  aifUlfd  , 
lesst  but  has  bwn  mpre  moderately  punished-  If  with  Jow 
of  Austria,  the  mother  pf  Charles,  what  a  pitiful  trespass  did 
sb«  cpmmit,  who  only  asked  lawfully  to  enjoy  a  gratificatioa 
necessary  at  her  age  ?  And  yet  she,  thpagh  innocent  en- 
dured a  punishment,  of  which  the  other,  cpnyicted  of  the 
most  enormous  wickedness,  complains ;  and  the  murder  of 
a  lawful  husband,  and  an  illegal  marriage  with  a  public  par> 
ricide,  find  now  as  their  apologists,  the  same  persons  who, 
in  assassinating  the  king,  inflicted  the  pMnishoMnt  due  to 
the  guilty  upon  the  inno^nt 

XXXIX.  But  these  do  not  reflect  upon  what  they  owe  to 
the  examples  of  their  forefathers ;  and  forget  those  eternal 
laws,  which  have  been  held  sacred  since  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy,  and  enforced  by  the  illustrious  nobles,  who 
set  bounds  to  the  despotism  of  the  crown»  As  for  us,  what 
have  we  done  more  than  followed  the  footsteps  of  so  many 
kingdoms  and  free  nations,  when  we  checked  the  licentious* 
ness  of  a  power  raising  itself  above  all  law  ?  Not,  indeed, 
with  the  severity  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  em* 
ploy,  who  would  never  have  suffered  any  one  convicted  of 
such  a  crime  to  escape  a  capital  punishment ;  whom,  if  we 
liad  imitated,  w^  would  now,  not  only  have  been  free  from 
danger,  but  even  have  avoided  the  annoyance  of  our  caliun* 
niators,  as  is  evident  from  the  demands  of  our  adversaries. 
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How  often  have  they  accased  us  to  the  neighbouring  kings  ?  BOOK 
Wfiat' nations  have  they  not  excited  against  us  ?  What  at  ^^' 
last  do  they  urge  by  this  importunity  ?  That  the  contro-  j^^,^ 
versy  may  be  legally  and  equitably  determined  !  We  never 
\*efbsed  this,  they  never  would  accept  of  it  when  frequent- 
ly offered.  What  therefore  do  they  demand  ?  That  we 
should  arm  with  public  authority,  tyrants,  openly  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  glutted  with  the  spoil  of  their 
subjects,  stained  red  with  the  blood  of  the  king,  and  breath- 
ing vengeance  against  all  virtuous  citizens  I  That  we  should 
intrust  with  our  lives,  untried  wretches,  perpetrators  of  one 
parricide,  and  strongly  suspected  of  having  planned  ano- 
ther !  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  thmx  impudent  re- 
quests, we  have  been  more  indulgent  than  the  manner  of  onr 
country,  the  severity  of  the  laws,  or  the  equitable  demands 
.of  justice  could  require.  Tiiere  is  nothing  more  frequently 
celebrated,  or  more  distinctly  stated  by  our  historians,  thaft 
the  pdnbhment  of  bad  kings;  yet  who,  of  all  those  accused 
of  mismanaging  the  goternment,  were  ever  so  mildly  treated 
by  their  irritated  subjects  ?  What  punishment  have  we  in* 
dieted  on  the  mother  of  our  king,  caught  in  the  commission 
of  the  most  horrible  atrocity  ?  When  did  the  son,  or  the 
relation  of  any  person,  convicted  of  such  a  crime,  reign  in 
their  stead  ?  And  when  was  any  such  criminal  ever  allow- 
ed the  liberty  of  appointing  whatever  guardians  they  chose 
to  their  successor. 

XL.  But  in  the  very  deposition  from  the  throne,  what  is 
there  that  any  person  can  comj^n  o(  as  being  at  all  hard  ? 
A  young  woman,  unequal  to  the  task  of  managing  a  boiste- 
rous and  turbulent  people,  requests  her  nobles  by  letter,  to 
release  her  from  the  administration  of  a  government,  pro- 
ductive of  more  anxiety  than  glory — ^it  is  granted.  She 
further  desires  that  her  right  may  be  transferred  to  her  sOn 
—her  wish  is  complied  with ;  that  she  may  be  allowed  to 
nominate  guardians,  to  preside  over  the  government  during 
her  son's  minority — this  also  is  conceded  to  her ;  tmd  that 
the  transaction  might  have  the  greater  authority,  it  is  refer- 
red to  the  meeting  of  the  estates — by  whom  every  thing  is 
declared  to  have  been  done  regularly  and  properly — and  is 
confirmed  by  a  public  act ;  than  which  there  is  no  firmer, 
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BOOK  or  more  sacred  bond  acknowledged  among  us.  But  it  is 
^  alleged)  that  what  is  done  in  prison,  not  being  a  voluntary 
1571.  act,  but  extorted  by  the  fear  of  death,  this,  like  many  other 
deeds  which  men  are  forced  to  execute  by  terror,  must  be 
considered,  as  they  usually  and  properly  are,  of  no  effect 
This  plea  of^bodily  fear,  however,  though  sometimes  admit- 
ted with  propriety  by  judges  as  an  excuse,  does  not  always 
afford  a  proper  reason  for  rescinding  a  judgment.  If  any 
person,  to  procure  an  advantage  to  himself,  excites  terror 
in  a  pannel,  and  by  means  of  it,  extorts  more  from  him  than 
he  is  by  law  entitled  to,  it  is  but  right,  and  consistent  with 
the  most  rigid  justice,  that  a  remedy  should  be  provided 
for  the  person  thus  forced  by  violence,  or  impelled  by  fear; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  guilty  conscience  conjures  up 
to  itself  terror  from  the  dread  of  merited  punishment,  or  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  this,  consents  to  certain  conditions,  that 
terror  affords  no  proper  reason  for  rescinding  any  transac- 
tion ;  otherwise,  the  more  wicked  any  person  was,  the  easier 
would  he  be  received  into  any  legal  shelter,  and  the  reme- 
dies which  were  intended  to  relieve  the  innocent,  would  be 
applied  to  save  the  guilty;  and  the  laws  themselves,  the 
avengers  of  injustice,  instead  of  affording  an  asylum  to  the 
good,  when  harassed  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  bad,  would 
offer  an  iniquitous  refuge  to  criminals  afraid  of  deserved  po- 
niiihment.  But  be  that  fear  what  it  may,  in  what  did  it 
make  the  situation  of  the  queen  worse  ?  The  title  of  queen, 
and  the  power  of  government  had  already  been  taken  from 
hor  by  the  determination  of  the  people;  and,  reduced  to  a 
private  station,  she  was  allowed  to  retain  a  precarious  exist- 
ence, not  because  she  was  innocent,  but  because  the  people 
were  compassionate. 

xLi.  What  then,  when  her  crown  was  surrendered,  did 
she  lose  through  her  terror  ?  Already  divested  of  royalty, 
she  threw  away  an  empty  name,  and  what  might  have  been 
forced  from  her  by  law,  she  laid  aside  of  her  own  accord ; 
and  in  exchange  for  the  shadow  of  a  title,  she  rescued  the 
remainder  of  her  life  from  a  load  of  reproach,  and  the  per- 
petual dread  of  death,  even  worse  than  death  itself.  I:  is 
astonishing  that  the  prevarication  of  the  queen's  pleaders,  or 
commissioners,  on  this  point  does  not  strike  every  one! 
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They  who  ask  that  what  the  queen  did  in  prison  should  be  BOOK 
revoked,  ask  that  she  should  be  placed  in  the  same  situa-  ^^ 
tion,  from  which  she  complains  her  fears  had  driven  her. 
Now,  what  is  that  situation  to  which  she  is  so  violently 
anxious  to  be  restored  ?  Removed  from  the  helm  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  administration  of  the  government  taken 
from  her,  she  lay  exposed  to  the  punishment  of  the  laws. 
Her  excellent  advisers  wish  her  restored,  they  say,  that  she 
may  stand  trial — ^for  a  crime  as  manifest  as  it  is  infamous  and 
detestable ;  or  rather,  that  having  been  tried  and  found 
guilty,  she  may  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law;  and  that  she 
who  now  enjoys  some  ease  from  the  compassion  of  her  re- 
latives, and  who,  though  atrociously  guilty,  is  not  yet  irre- 
mediably wretched,  should  again  embark  on  the  stormy 
element  of  judicial  proceedings,  with  no  other  hope  of  safety 
than  that  which  arises  from  the  condemnation  of  so  many 
former  kings  who  have  been  tried.  It  is  sedulously  urged 
by  our  adversaries,  on  purpose  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
weak,*  that  the  punishment  of  tyrants  degrades  the  majesty, 
and  lessens  the  authority  of  good  kings.  But  examine  this 
assertion.  May  we  not  in  opposition  affirm,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  honourable  to  society,  or  to  assemblies  of 
good  men,  than  to  be  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  bad. 
Who  thought  the  Roman  senate  polluted  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Lentulus,  Cethagus,  or  Cataline?  When  the 
soldiery  mutmied  upon  the  death  of  Caligula,  and  loudly 
demanded  who  was  the  author  of  so  audacious  an  action  ? 
Valerius  Asiaticus  exclaimed,  from  a  high  and  lofty  station : 
— I  wish  I  could  say  with  truth  that  I  was ;  and  such  was 
the  majesty  of  that  free  speech  of  a  private  person,  that 
the  whole  of  the  enraged  multitude  immediately  dispersed 
quietly. 

xLii.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  when  he  extinguished  the  con- 
spiracy for  bringing  back  the  tyranny  into  the  city  of  Rome, 
did  not  think  his  family  polluted  by  an  ignominious  execu- 
tion; but  rather  Chat  a  stain  was  washed  away  from  the 
Roman  nobility,  by  the  blood  of  his  son.  Did  the  impri- 
sonment of  Christiern  detract  any  thing  from  the  praises  of 
Christiem,  the  next  king?  Did  that  prevent  his  being 
esteemed  the  best  king  of  his  time  ?    No !  a  noble  mind 

VOL.  II.  4  B 
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DO.OK  built  upon  its  own  virtue,  neither  increases  by  the  glory  of 
^^  another,  nor  decreases  by  his  infamy.  But  waving  these 
1571.  considerations,  to  return  to  the  defence  of  the  accusation, 
we  think  we  have  sufficiently  fulfijiled  the  demand  of  the 
queen,  that  we  should  substantiate  our  cause  by  satisfactory 
arguments ;  so  that  she  might  be  convinced  of  its  justice 
herself,  and  be  able  to  give  a  proper  answer  to  others.  Re- 
specting the  murder — the  author  of  the  crime,  the  manner 
of  its  execution,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  wert  so 
clearly  stated  by  the  «arl  of  Moray  and  his  companions,  to 
the  queen  of  England  and  her  commissioners,  that  they  can 
want  no  additional  information  to  form  the  most  correct 
opinion.  With  regard  to  what  has  occurred  since,  we  have 
shown  that  our  conduct  has  been  agreeable  to  the  divine 
law,  the  law  of  nature— which  is  indeed  itself  divine— and  to 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  country ;  neither  is  it  op- 
posed to  the  customs  of  other  nations,  among  whom  justice 
and  equitable  governments  have  been  established.  We 
have  shown  that  the  interpreters  of  all  law,  human  apd  di- 
vine, the  examples  of  so  many  ages,  the  judgment  of  so 
many  people,  and  the  punishment  of  tyrants  justify  oar 
cause.  What  is  there  then  so  new-— we  will  not  say  im- 
proper— ^in  our  conduct,  that  should  prevent  the  queen  from 
being  satisfied  of  the  equity  of  our  cause  herself,  or  of  jus- 
tifying it  to  others ;  or  that  should  induce  her  to  think  that 
we  have  violated  either  the  duty  of  good  men,  of  subjects, 
or  of  Christians. 

XLiii.  This  was  the  summary  of  our  reply,  which  we  drew 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial,  and  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, read  before  the  learned  and  virtuous  men,  i^pointed 
by  the  queen  to  confer  with  us ;  and  gave  them  a  copy  to 
lay  before  her  majesty.  Next  day,  March  1st,  we  went  to 
court  again  in  the  morning,  to  learn  not  only  what  was  the 
queen's  opinion  of  our  memorial,  but  also  of  the  whole 
cause.  But  as  her  majesty  was  about  to  set  out  to  her 
country  seat,  three  miles  below  London,  near  the  village  of 
Greenwich,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her.  We 
therefore,  as  our  next  resource,  had  a  conference  with  the 
noblemen  of  her  council,  who  had  communicated  with  ui 
from  the  beginning ;  from  whom  we  learned,  that  although 
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the  preparations  for  her  journey,  and  several  other  causes,  •  BOOK 
had  led  her  litde  time,  yet  she  had  read  our  representation,     ^^ 
but  that  she  was  not  altogether  satisfied  of  the  justice  of     1571.  ' 
our  cause;  and  therefore  desired  us  to  advert  to  the  second 
proposition  at  first  made  to  us,  and  point  out  some  plan  by 
which  these  discords  could  be  honourably  settled.     In  re* 
ply,  we  answered  that  we  had  not  been  sent  from  home 
with  discretionary  powers,    but  were    limited  to  certain 
bounds.     Nor  had  we  liberty  at  all  to  enter  into  any  discus-^ 
sion  which  could  tend  to  lessen  the  prerogative  of  our  king; 
nor  if  such  power  had  been  offered  us,  would  we  have  ac- 
cepted or  used  it 

XLiv.  Such  being  the  state  of  our  negotiations,  the  queen 
at  Greenwich,  and  we  at  London,  we  sent  some  of  our 
number  to  her,  to  learn  whether  she  had  any  thing  else  to 
do  with  us,  and  if  not,  to  procure  leave  for  us  to  depart,  and 
return  home  to  meet  parliament,  and  attend  to  our  dwn  pri- 
vate business ;  at  the  same  time^  to  assure  her  majesty  of  our 
desire  to  oblige  her,  and  that  it  would  be  better  in  our 
power  at  home,  to  convince  her  of  the  sincerity  of  our  good 
will,  than  when  residing  in  a  foreign  country.  This  urgen- 
cy  procured  us  an  order  to  attend  at  court,  on  the  5th  day 
of  March.  When  introduced  to  the  queen,  she  sharply  re- 
buked us  for  our  obstinacy  in  persisting  in  our  preconceiv- 
ed opinions,  and  that  we  had  so  pertinaciously  avoided  any 
disputation,  or  rather  consultation,  on  a  subject  involving 
our  security;  and  expressed  at  great  length,  her  aversion 
to  the  king,  and  those  who  supported  his  cause.  We  con- 
tended, that  the  equity  of  our  cause  had  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. She  replied,  that  her  mind  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
by  the  examples  and  arguments  we  had  produced ;  nor  was 
she  quite  unacquainted  with  such  disputations,  as  she  had 
formerly  devoted  part  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  the  laws. 
But  though,  continued  she,  you  seem  thus  completely  de- 
termined to  propose  nothing  else  for  the  preservation  of 
your  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  your  king ;  yet  I  wish 
you  would,  notwithstanding,  speak  with  those  of  my  coun- 
cil on  this  subject,  with  whom  you  have  previously  con- 
ferred. We  replied,  that  we  were  not  so  pertinaciously  at- 
tached to  these  opinions,  a&  not  to  hear  cheerfully  whatever 
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BOOK  plan  for  finishing  this  business,  she  or  her  counsellors  had 
^^'     to  propose ;  provided  it  involved  no  change  in  the  present 
i67l*     State  of  the  kingdom,  nor  any  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  king,  concerning  which  we  neither  would,  nor  could  de- 
liberate. 

XLV,  Next  day  we  went  down  to  the  queen^s  palace,  as  we 
liad  agreed  with  her  majesty,  and  had  a  conference  with 
her  counsellors ;  in  the  course  of  which,  many  propositions 
were  made  by  them,  for  arranging  the  dispute  between  the 
mother  and  son,  respecting  the  right  to  the  government 
After  hearing  which,  because  the  reasons  were  many  and 
of  grave  import  on  both  sides,  we  desired  they  should  be 
given  us  in  writing,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed  time 
to  deliberate  upon  them;  nor  did  they,   after   consulting 
with  their  queen,  refuse.     When  we  had  considered  them, 
the  subject  appeared  to  us  so  arduous,  and  tending  so  much 
to  lessefi  the  royal  authority,  and  so  much  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed bounds  of  our  legation,  that  we  neither  wished,  nor 
dared,  nor    could    intermeddle   with  them.     Accordingly, 
next  day,  Robert  Pitcairn  w^as  sent  with  this  answer : — That 
the  subject  came  under  the  cognizance  of  all  the  estates,  and 
could  not  be  discussed  by  so  small  a  number  as  we  were ; 
and  the  day  after,  March  9th,  he  returned  to  court  with  the 
same  in  writing,  having  been  desired,  the  day  before,  to  do 
so.    At  the  same  time,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  queen,  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  ambassadors  had  been  sent  liav 
ing  been  answered,  she  would  give  them  leave  to  return 
home.     At  length,  ten  days  after,  we  were  afforded  an  oi>- 
portunity  of  waiting  on  her  majesty.     The  members  of  the 
council,  with  whom  we  had  transacted  all  our  business  since 
our  arrival,  strongly  insisted  that  we  should  still,  along  with 
them,  endeavour  to  suggest  some   practicable   method  of 
settling  the  business  ;  and  represented,  at  great  length,  that 
if  foreign  war  should  be  added  to  domestic  sedition,  the 
trouble  and  danger  would  be  doubled,  and  every  thing  be- 
come more  difficult,  especially  as  we  did  not  possess  strength 
to  extricate  ourselves ;  but  we  persevered  in  the  resolution  we 
had  formed,  and  would  accept  of  no  form  of  pacification  by 
which  the  power  of  the  king  should  be  abridged.    Thus  that 
day  ended. 
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xLvi.  Next  day,  March  20lh,  we  were  recalled  to  court,    BOOK 

when  the  queen,  ordering  us  to  be  introduced,  addressed  us    |^ 

nearly  in  the  following  terms : — She  had  examined  our  an-  15T 
swer  along  with  her  counsellors,  and  clearly  perceived  that 
none  but  the  supreme  council  of  the  Scots,  that  is,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  estates,  could  give  any  certain  answer  to  what  she 
had  required ;  wherefore,  she  had  discovered  a  plan  by 
which  she  could,  under  a  sufficiently  honourable  pretext, 
leave  the  whole  matter  as  it  was.  She  was  told  there  would 
soon  be  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  in  Scotland  ;  thither  we 
should  proceed,  and  she  hoped  would  arrive  safely,  and  use 
our  utmost  endeavours  that  a  committee  should  be  chosen 
from  both  parties,  composed  of  equal  numbers  from  each, 
to  examine  carefully  the  grounds  of  the  controversy;  she 
likewise  would  send  commissioners,  who,  along  with  them, 
would  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation;  she,  however, 
required  that  the  truce  should  in  the  mean  time  be  renewed, 
until  the  whole  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  She  wished 
to  converse  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
if  possible  bring  them  over  to  her  opinion ;  but  they  de- 
clined, as  they  could  do  nothing  without  consulting  their 
mistress;  they  would  write  to  her  however,  to  learn  her 
opinion.  We,  however,  urgently  requested  that  we  might 
have  our  promised  leave  of  absence  to  return  home,  but  were 
ordered  to  wait  patiently  a  little,  until  an  answer  was  receiv- 
ed from  our  king's  mother  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  the 
rest  of  her  ambassadors,  after  which,  we  should  immediately 
obtain  leave  to  return. 

XLVir.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  we  in- 
cessantly urged,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bishop 
of  Ross,  nor  was  our  embassy  addressed  to  him ;  we  had 
finished  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  were  astonished  why 
the  bishop  of  Ross,  now  that  it  was  at  an  end,  should  de- 
lay us,  especially  as,  during  our  absence,  so  many  changes 
had  taken  place,  and  so  many  disturbances  arisen,  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  king's  party.  Yet  neither  did  this 
urgency,  carried  almost  to  excess,  produce  any  effect ;  the 
matter  was  protracted  from  day  to  day,  till  the  queen  re- 
turned to  London,  on  the  last  day  of  March.  The  proceed- 
ings in  her  own  parliament,  then  so  much   occupied  the 
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BOOK   queen  for  the  next  three  days,  that  she  had  no  leisure  for 
^^^     attending  to  foreign  disputes  ;  at  last,  on  the  4th  of  April, 


1571.     she  sent  for  us,  and  having  apologized  for  the  delay,  she  in- 
formed us,  that  the  mother  of  our  king  had  written  a  sharp 
letter  to  her  ambassadors,  for  their  presumption  in  descend- 
ing to  treat  about  her  cause  in  the  manner  they  had  done ; 
wherefore,  said  the  queen  of  England,  since  she  so  violently 
opposes  the  method  of  bringing  about  a  peace  which  I  pro- 
posed, I  shall  not  longer  detain  you ;  but  if  she  should  af- 
terward, as  I  hope  she  may,  repent  and  accept  of  my  pro- 
posal, I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  do  your  duty.     Thus,  at 
last,  we  were  dismissed  kindly  and  courteously,  and  on  the 
8th  of  April  set  out  for  home. 
Conduct  of     XLviu.  This  account  having  been  given  to  the  nobles  as- 
Mdora*a^  sembled  at  Stirling,  they  unanimously  approved  of  the  dili- 
proved.       gence  and  fidelity  of  their  ambassadors  ;  but  the  farther  con- 
sideration  was  postponed  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  par- 
liament was  summoned  to  meet ;  against  which  both  parties 
were  exceedingly  active,  the  one  preparing  to  hold,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  its  being  holden   on  the  day  appointed. 
Men  of  discernment  now  almost  openly  expressed  their  opi- 
nion, that  the  English  queen  would  never  send  away  the 
queen  of  Scots,  as  she  foresaw  what  danger  her  freedom 
would  occasion  to  the  whole  of  Britain.     In  the  mean  time, 
a  hint  was  thrown  out  about  giving  the  king  of  Scots  as  an 
hostage  for  his  mother,  more  with  the  hope  of  preventing, 
than  of  promoting  concord  ;  for  it  was  well  known  the  Scots 
would  never  consent  to  that ;  but  there  were  in  Elizabeth's 
council  many  persons  who  secretly  favoured  the  Norfolk 
faction.     These  desired  the  restoration  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
and  had  long  wished  the  faction  opposed  to  her  broken  and 
State  of      debilitated,  that  they  might  wrest  from  their  necessity,  what 
ent  fac""  ^^^J  could  never  otherwise  expect  to  obtain  ;  nor  did  ihey 
lions.         doubt  but  that  the  rebels  would  be  assisted  with  money  and 
warlike  stores  from  France.     The  king's  party  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  devoted  entirely  to  the  queen  of  England,  who 
kindly,  from  the  first,  when  she  understood  the  misconduct 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  promised  she  would  take  the  king  and 
the  kingdom  under  her  protection.     The  French  king,  at 
the  same  time,  found  it  difficult  to  effect  his  designs;  he 
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wished  that  the  queen  should  be  restored,  but  he  did  not    BOOK 
wish  that  the  king  should  be  surrendered  to  the  English ;      ^^' 
and  as  he  knew  how  pov/erful  the  Norfolk  faction  was,  who      ,..- 
desired  a  change,  he  did  not  despair  but  that  the  queen  of 
Scotland  might  either  be  enabled  secretly  to  escape  from  pri- 
son, or  be  rescued  by  force.     Such  was  nearly,  at  that  time, 
the  state  of  British  affairs. 

XLix.  Morton,  after  his  conduct  in  the  embassy  had  been 
approved  of  in  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  return- 
ed  to  his  home,  about  four  miles  from  Edmburgh,  attended 
by  about  an  hundred  foot  soldiers,  and  a  few  horse,  as  a 
guard,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked  by  the  townsmen ;  or 
to  repress  their  incursions,  till  a  greater  force  could  be  col- 
lected. In  the  mean  time,  the  queen's  faction,  who  held  the 
town,  raised  soldiers,  and  garrisoned  the  most  advantageous 
stations,  and  bent  their  whole  endeavours  to  exclude  the  par- 
liament which  the  regent  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh. Morton  sent,  as  desired  by  the  regent,  twenty 
horsemen,  and  seventy  foot,  the  rest  being  absent  foraging, 
to  Leith,  to  publish  a  proclamation — Edinburgh  being  in 
the  power  of  the  garrison — forbidding  any  person  to  supply 
the  rebels  with  provisions,  arms,  or  other  warlike  stores,  un- 
der pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  themselves.  The  detach- 
ment, as  they  knew  themselves  inferior  to  the  force  of  the 
townsmen,  sent  the  foot  soldiers  round  the  hill, — Arthur's 
seat,— out  of  sight  of  the  city,  and  passed  with  the  horse  close 
under  the  walls,  and  by  the  very  gates,  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  enemy.  But  having  executed  their  commis- 
sion at  Leith,  they  were  not  equally  fortunate  in  their  re- 
return  ;  for  the  foot  refused  to  retire  by  the  same  way  that 
they  had  adVanced.  In  order  to  try  their  own  courage,  and  Skinnish 
that  of  the  enemy,  they,  in  spite  of  the  horse,  went  along  ^^J^^^ 
with  them  past  the  gates  of  the  city,  quite  close  to  the  walls,  Edinburgh 
when,  on  a  sudden,  two  of  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  sally  made.  At  first  both  fought  bravely,  but  at  length 
the  townsmen  were  driven  in  confusion  back  into  the  city, 
with  little  loss  indeed,  yet  suflScient  to  show  that  they  were 
inferior  in  bravery,  though  superior  in  numbers. 

L.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent,  who  had  nothing  pre- 
pared for  besieging  the  town,  and  being  so  straitened  for 
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time  by  the  near  approach  of  parliament,  that  he  could  not 
procure  artillery,  thought  it  better  to  abstain  from  violence, 
and  resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  without  the  gates ;  for  the 
city  extending  chiefly  in  length,  they  who  first  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  excluded  a  great  part  of  the  suburbs,  yet  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizens 
equally  with  those  within ;  there  the  estates  sat,  for  skilful 
lawyers  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  it  was  of  no  consequence  in 
what  part  of  the  city  they  assembled.  In  this  meeting,  the 
chief  of  those  who  held  the  castle  were  declared  traitors,  es* 
pecially  those  who,  conscious  of  the  murder  of  the  king  and 
regent,  fled  from  trial.  The  rebels  being  condemned  by  act 
of  the  estates,  whose  sentence  is  of  the  greatest  authority, 
fearing  lest  the  vulgar — who  almost  all  hang  upon  the  nod 
of  the  nobles — should  desert  them,  assembled  also  a  parlia- 
ment from  among  their  adherents.  Few,  however,  who  had 
a  right  to  vote,  remained  with  them,  and  of  these  few,  some 
did  not  attend,  and  others  who  attended,  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  But  when  they  could  not  muster  a  decent 
roll  of  voters, — and  these  even  not  convoked  in  the  legal 
time,  nor  according  to  the  manner  of  our  ancestors — yet, 
that  they  might  have  some  appearance  of  a  legitimate  num- 
ber, two  bishops,  and  some  others  who  were  absent,  sent, 
what  never  had  been  heard  of  before  in  any  legal  meeting, 
their  written  votes  by  proxy,  in  the  doubtful  event  of  a  par- 
liament. 

LI.  During  the  whole  time  of  their  sitting,  although  the 
great  guns  of  the  castle  played  upon  the  place  where  the  no- 
bility met,  and  the  balls  frequently  fell  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  of  people,  yet  nobody  was  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. There  were  but  few  condemned  in  either 'convention; 
and  both  appointed  parliaments  to  be  held  in  August,  the 
one  in  Stirling,  the  other  in  Edinburgh.  The  parliament 
being  dissolved,  neither  party  attacked  the  other,  as  if  a 
truce  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  greater  part  of 
•he  hired  soldiers  who  were  with  Morton,  having  returned 
to  their  homes,  those  who  kept  possession  of  the  town,  in- 
formed of  the  small  number  that  remained,  and  desirous  of 
wiping  away  their  former  disgrace,  sent  out  two  hundred 
and  twenty  foot  soldiers,  musqueteers,    and   one  hundred 
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loTse,  witli  two  brass  fieldpieces,  intending  either  to  bum    BOOK 
the  village  of  Dalkeith,  where  Morton  then  was  j  or,  if  they      XX. 
did  not  succeed  in  this,  to  keep  the  enemy,  through  fear,  with-  • 

in  the  place,  and  then  blazon  their  caution  throughout  the 
country,  as  an  express  confession  of  cowardice.  On  this 
party  suddenly  showing  themselves  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  on  a  hill  c^posite  to  the  village,  the  alarm  was  given ; 
and  the  Mortonians  mustering  about  two  hundred  foot,  and 
sixty  horse,  immediately  marched  round  another  hill,  and 
descending  into  a  valley,  halted  and  formed  in  front  of  their 
opponents.  The  skirmishers  then  of  both  parties  advancing^ 
exercised  themselves  a  little;  but  the  rebels,  who  thought 
they  would  have  found  the  enemy  wholly  unprepared,  on 
perceiving  their  mistake,  retreated  in  as  good  order  as  pos- 
sible,  and  made  for  the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  as  they 
pressed  upon  each  other,  and  had  reached  Craigmillar  cas- 
tle,— about  half  way  between  Dalkeith  and  Edinburgh,— -a  Skirmiih 
few  foot  soldiers  of  the  Mortons,  wjio  had  secretly  made  a*^^'^'^- 
circuit  of  the  castle,  rising  from  an  ambush,  attacked  the  en- 
emy at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  and  having  thrown  them 
into  confusion,  put  them  to  flight.  The  garrison  of  E^din- 
burgh  castle  seeing,  from  the  height,  the  discomfiture  of  their 
friends,  sent  eighty  horse,  and  thirty  loot,  to  their  aid.  Re- 
inforced by  them,  the  enemy  turned,  and  the  king's  horse, 
who  were  scarcely  half  the  number  of  the  rebels,  unable  to 
stand  the  charge,  ran  back  in  as  much  haste  as  they  had 
pursued  before.  The  foot  on  both  sides  were  almost  of  no 
service,  owing  to  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain.  In  the 
flight  there  were  a  few  of  the  Mortons  slain,  many  wounded, 
and  about  twenty-six  taken.  The  number  of  killed  among 
the  rebels  was  greater,  but  there  were  fewer  prisoners.  An 
accident  nearly  equalized  the  loss  upon  both  sides.  The 
party  from  Edinburgh  brought  with  them  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, and  as  they  hurriedly  and  carelessly  were  taking 
some  of  the  powder  out,  it  took  fire,  and  exploded  with  so 
much  violence,  that  the  horse  who  carried  it,  James  Mel- 
ville, commander  of  the  foot,  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  were 
severely  scorched.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  died  a  few 
days  after. 

Lii.  While  these  afiairs,  of  little  advantage  to  either  party, 
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BOOK  were  carrying  on  around  Edinburgh,  a  regiment  of  Scottish 
^^  mercenaries,  who  had  fought  in  the  pay  of  Denmark  for 
1571.  some  years,  under  Michael  Weymss,  a  young  nobleman  of 
the  greatest  virtue  and  learning,  returned  home,  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  king ;  the  townsmen  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  enlist  them  on  their  side.  These,  having  had 
a  few  days  allowed  them  to  visit  their  friends,  when  they  re- 
assembled at  the  day  appointed,  were  informed  the  rebeb 
had  fitted  out  vessels  to  intercept  them.  Morton,  aware  of 
the  design,  having  collected  what  force  he  could  upon  the 
moment,  without  acquainting  them  whither  he  led  them, 
came  to  Leith  so  quickly,  that  he  had  almost  made  the  whole 
of  the  enemy  prisoners,  as  they  were  going  on  board ;  six- 
teen, however,  of  the  laziest,  who  had  not  launched  their 
boats,  were  taken.  Next  day, — as  the  tide  would  not  allow 
it  sooner,— he  provided  vessels  to  follow,  or  intercept  them 
in  their  return.  The  regent  also  being  informed  that  night, 
he  himself  set  out  early  next  morning,  with  an  irregular 
force,  and  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Forth,  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  upon  their  landing.  But  the  expedition  of 
the  Danish  soldiers  rendered  all  these  exertions  unnecessary ; 
for  the  greater  part  of  them  having  found  a  large  vessel, 
passed  over  safely ;  the  rest,  about  twenty-six,  who  embark- 
ed on  board  a  smaller  vessel,  were  taken  at  a  distance  from 
Leith,  and  carried  to  the  castle. 

LIU.  The  affair  being  thus  ended,  the  regent  returned  to 

Stirling.     Morton,  worn  out  with  watching  and  fatigue,  and 

being  besides  afflicted  with  colic,  was  confined  to  bed  at 

Drury  at-   Leith.     Drury,  the  Endish  envoy,  for  several  days  had  en- 

tempta  to,  .^"^  .®  ,•'  ,  ."', 

negotiate  deavoured  to  negotiate  a  truce  between  the  parties,  but  with- 
betwcen  Qut  success  ;  for  the  regent  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  un- 
'  til  the  places  which  had  been  seized  during  the  former  peace, 
were  restored.  He  being  now  about  to  depart,  the  rebels, 
as  an  ostentatious  mark  of  respect,  drew  out  their  whole 
fore,  before  him,  thinking  that  Morton  being  confined,  they 
would  extort  a  confession  of  fear  from  their  enemy,  who 
were  inferior  in  numbers ;  or  if  they  ventured  to  engage 
without  their  leader,  they  would  be  able  to  perform  some 
brilliant  service.  Morton,  on  being  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance by  his  horseguard,  immediately  rose  from  his  bed, 
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put  on  his  armour,  and  having  led  out  all  his  men,  drew  BOOK 
them  up  in  order  of  battle,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  ^^^ 
Drury  rode  between  the  two  armies,  and  entreated  them 
both  to  return  home,  nor  destroy  all  hope  of  an  accommoda- 
tion by  their  rashness.  To  this  they  consented,  only  they 
could  not  agree  who  should  leave  the  ground  first.  This 
also  Drury  endeavoured  to  arrange ;  and  desired  that  both 
should  wait  till  he,  standing  in  the  middle  between  the  ar- 
mies, gave  the  signal,  when  they  should  mutually  retire  at  the 
same  moment.  Morton  made  no  objections;  the  rebels,  on  the 
other  hand,  threatened  him,  that  unless  he  departed  of  his 
own  accord,  they  would  drive  him  ignominiously  away ;  and 
could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  advancing. 

Liv.  On  receiving  this  message,  Morton,  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  offend  Drury  and  the  English,  and  was  glad  to  have 
had  tbem  witness  his  moderation,  thinking  he  had  already 
borne  sufficiently,  suddenly  marched  against  the  enemy. 
The  horse,  at  the  first  charge,  cut  off  the  flanks;  theQ^^^., 
foot  then  made  only  a  feeble  attempt  at  fighting,  and  almost  party  <>•- 
immediately  ran  away  with  the  utmost  speed  towards  the  uwumJ 
nearest  gate ;  which  not  being  wide  enough  to  admit  the  fu- 
gitives, many  were  slain  in  the  entrance,  many  trodden  down, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  taken ;  none  making  any 
resistance  except  a  party  of  foot,  who,  trusting  to  the  situa- 
tion of  an  adjacent  churchyard,  rallied,  but  again  fled  at  the 
first  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  flight  into  the  city  was  so 
disorderly,  that  leaving  the  gates  unguarded,  all  fled  toge- 
ther to  the  castle;  and  if  the  pursuing  enemy,  too  intent 
upon  plunder,  had  not  neglected  the  opportunity,  the  city 
might  have  been  taken.  Of  the  rebels  there  were  about 
fifty  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  taken. 
Among  these,  Alexander  Hume  was  slightly  hurt  by 
his  horse  falling  under  him ;  Gavin  Hamilton  was  killed. 
James  Cullen,  captain  of  foot,  a  relation  of  Huntly%  was 
taken  in  a  poor  woman's  pantry,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  and  brought  to  Leith.  On  seeing  him,  the  common 
people  raised  such  a  shout,  that  nothing  short  of  bis  death 
would  satisfy  them ;  as,  in  the  former  civil  wars,  he  had  been 
an  avaricious  and  cruel  robber.  In  France  he  was  infamous 
as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  wars  between  the  kings  of  Denmark 
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l^OK  and  Sweden,  he  received  money  from  both  to  raise  sol- 
XX.  diers,  and  promised  his  assistance  to  each,  but  fulfilled  his 
1571.  engagements  to  neither ;  and  many  other  shameful  actions 
had  he  been  guilty  of,  till  at  last,  being  taken  as  mentioned, 
he  was  carried  out  to  execution,  amidst  the  greatest  rejoicing. 
tv.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  the  townsmen,  having  refreshed 
themselves,  again  appeared  in  arms,  and  slight  skirmishes 
took  place  almost  daily,  with  various  fortune.  The  king's 
troops  were  the  bravest;  but  the  situation  of  the  place, — 
well  adapted  for  ambushes, — ^and  the  lofty  castle,  whence,  as 
a  watchtower,  every  motion  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen, 
were  favourable  to  the  rebels ;  nor  did  the  latter  almost  ever 
risk  an  engagement  beyond  the  range  of  the  great  guns  of 
the  fortress.  The  regent  remained  in  Leith  watching  their 
sallies,  and  intercepting  their  supplies  by  sea ;  for  he  was  un- 
able to  prevent  their  receiving  these  on  the  land  side,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the 
city,  in  surrounding  which,  many  favourable  opportunities 
were  lost. 

Lvi.  Whilst  these  skirmishings  were  carried  on  about  the 
city,  a  French    vessel,  laden  with  gunpowder,  iron  bullets, 
small  brass  cannon,  and  some  money  for  the  besieged,  was 
Supplies      captured.     The  money  was  applied  to  pay  the  soldiers,  the 
France  for  Powder,  shot,  and  part  of  the  cannon,  were  sent  up  the  ri- 
the  ver  without  a  suflBcient  convoy  to  Stirling.     The  rebels,  in- 

party'in-  .  formed  of  this,  prepared  some  vessels  in  another  harbour, 
tercepted.    surprised  them,  and  retook  the  spoil ;  but  being  unable  to 
get  it  conveyed  safely  to  the  castle,  sunk  it  in  the  river. 
About  the  same  time,  another  vessel  was  taken,  but  she  car- 
ried nothing  except  letters  filled  with  magnificent  promises 
of  speedy  assistance  from  the  French  king ;  for  during  the 
whole  two  years  past,  in  which  war  had  been  carried  on  in 
Scotland,  the  queen  of  England  had  supported  the  spirits  of 
Views  of     ^*^®  king's  party,  and  the  French  monarch,  and  the  English 
Elizabeth    papists,  had  encouraged  the  rebels,  by  pitiful  sums  of  money 
French  in   *"^  magnificent  promises  ;  while  neither  of  the  sovereigns 
supporting  appeared  to  wish  that  their  respective  faction  should  con- 
tt   er  parw  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^j^^^  ^j^^^  might  not  be  overcome.      Both  wish- 
ed that  their  allies  should  be  reduced  to  extremity ;  the  queen 
of  England,  that  those  whom  she  supported,  tired  of  the 
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protracted  stru^Ie,  might  willingly  consent  to  send  their  BOOK 
king  to  England,  and  thus  become  wholly  dependant  upon  '^^ 
her ;  the  French  king,  that  the  rebels  might  surrender  to  1571 
him  Dunbarton  and  Edinburgh  castles,  and  by  having  pos- 
session of  these  two  garrisons,  commanding  both  seas,  be 
might  keep  the  Scots,  however  unwillingly,  always  in  sub« 
jection.  But  despairing  of  the  queen's  liberation,  and  Dun- 
barton  castle  being  lost,  he  moved  more  slowly  in  the  cause 
of  the  rebels,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  undertake  a  new 
and  unnecessary  war,  in  a  country  exhausted  by  domestic 
seditions,  for  one  castle  only ;  at  present,  he  considered  it 
sufficient  if  it  were  not  taken.  The  Scots  were  determined 
never  to  surrender  their  king  to  the  English,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  ancient  controversies,  as  from  a  dread  of  the  power 
of  the  English  papists,  who  placed  the  safety  of  their  cause 
in  his  death;  for  he  being  removed,  the  queen  of  England 
would  not  only  appear  weaker,  when  the  life  of  one  prince  on- 
ly prevented  the  accomplishment  of  their  hopes,  but  the  queen 
of  Scotland  would  become  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  whole 
island ;  and  by  her  marriage,  could  gratify  whom  she  chose 
with  the  crown,  and  put  the  state  of  religion,  throughout  all 
Europe,  in  danger  of  a  change.  The  conspirators  were  men 
of  influence  in  the  English  court,  who  preferred  the  hope  State  of 
of  a  change  to  their  ancient  offices  ;  but  those  of  them  who  England, 
belonged  to  the  privy  council,  feared  lest,  if  they  should  put 
to  death  the  queen  of  England  while  the  Scottish  king  was 
alive,  the  known  bad  conduct  of  the  queen  of  Scots  should 
weaken  her  authority,  and  increase  the  power  of  her  son, 
whom  the  fear  of  tyranny  would  render  dearer  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  English  rebels,  therefore,  wished  to  destroy  both 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  queen  of  England  at  once ;  and 
should  their  open  efforts  prove  unsuccessful,  they  deter- 
mined to  carry  them  off  by  poison. 

Lvii.  In  this  state  of  the  country,  both  the  Scottish  fac- 
tions prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching  meeting  of 
parliament.  The  rebels  had  only  three  votes  of  the  first 
rank,  two  of  whom  had  been  named  commissioners,  for  hold- 
ing a  parliament  in  the  queen's  name ;  the  third,  Alexander 
Hume,  only  had  a  right  to  vote ;  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  rank^ 
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BOOK  two  bishops;  the  one  had  been  banished  thither  some 
^^  months  before  by  the  regent,  since  when,  the  state  of  the 
il?i.  city  being  changed,  he  dared  not  depart  without  a  passport, 
and  unwillingly  remained;  the  other,  a  bankrupt,  having 
squandered  his  estate,  was  forced  thither  by  necessity.  By 
the  decrees  of  this  assemblage,  above  two  hundred  persons 
were  condemned,  some  of  them  still  children ;  besides  the 
most  licentious  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  already  victorious,  mark- 
ed out  estates  and  property  for  themselves,  and  inserted, 
among  the  number  of  the  proscribed,  many  innocent  and 
quiet  subjects,  who  were  on  that  account  peculiarly  exposed 
to  injury. 

Lviii.  The  regent  proceeded  to  Stirling  with  a  great  con- 
course of  the  nobility,  and  there  held  a  parliament,  in 
which  about  thirty  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  queen's 
party  were  condemned ;  proceedings  against  the  rest  were  de- 
layed, and  hopes  of  pardon  held  out  to  them.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nobles,  the  rebels,  thinking  the  opportunity  fa- 
vourable, led  out  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  to  swell  the 
appearance  of  their  host,  carried  all  the  townsmen  along 
with  them.  These  they  drew  up  in  line,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  soldiers,  on  purpose  that, — ^as  had  happened  for- 
merly,— they  might  by  light  skirmishing,  entice  the  king's 
Queen*s  troops  from  Leilh ;  and  while  they  kept  the  attention  of  the 
fcaSd  lu"  ^'°®"^y  completely  occupied,  the  rest,  marching  secretly  by 
Leitb.  a  circuitous  route,  should  enter  the  town  at  an  opposite  gate, 
while  the  garrison  was  absent,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Patrick 
Lindsay,  a  skilful  and  active  officer,  who  commanded  at  Leith, 
having  drawn  up  his  forces,  after  leaving  a  guard  to  prevent 
any  ambuscade,  led  his  men  right  against  the  enemy.  At 
first  the  engagement  was  briskly  contested,  until  one  gene- 
ral charge  threw  the  rebels  into  confusion,  and  they  were 
driven  back  with  considerable  slaughter  to  the  city  gates. 
A  great  may  prisoners  were  taken,  but  chiefly  town's  peo- 
ple. Alexander  Hume  was  taken,  but  rescued.  In  the 
evening,  as  the  king's  party  returned  rejoicing  on  account 
of  their  victory,  James  Halyburton,  an  excellent  man  and 
experienced  officer,  who  commanded  the  foot,  having  stray- 
ed farther  than  he  imagined  from  his  company,  was  taken 
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prisoner  in  a  cross  road  by  a  troop  of  horse,— not  being  able   BOOK 
in  the  dusk,  to  distinguish  to  what  party  they  belonged-^      ^^^ 
and  carried  to  the  city.  • 

Lix.  Having  sustained  this  loss,  the  rebels  were  encou- 
raged to  attempt  another  action,  which  as  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  greater  danger,  and  required  more  boldness,  so  it 
promised,  if  successful,  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  war. 
They  had  learned,  by  their  spies,  that  the  nobles  of  the  ad- 
verse faction  at  Stirling  were  so  careless,  that,  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  although  in  an  open  town,  they  had  not  so 
much  as  night  watches;  they,  therefore,  set  out  thither 
with  three  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse ;  and  that 
the  journey  might  be  less  fatiguing  to  the  foot,  who  were 
hastily  marched,  they  seized  the  horses  of  all  the  country 
folks  who  had  come  in  the  day  before  to  the  market,  and  like- 
wise pressed  into  the  service  all  the  horses  they  fell  in  with 
upon  the  road.  The  leaders  of  this  expedition  were  George 
Gordon,  Claude  Hamilton,  and  Walter  Scott;  and  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  George  Bell,  an  ensign  of  a  foot  regi- 
ment, a  native  of  Stirling,  who  knew  all  the  streets  and  en- 
tries into  the  town,  was  acquainted  with  all  the  noblemen's 
lodgings,  and  assured  them  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  he  would 
put  the  whole  of  them  into  their  power.  They  themselves, 
too,  advanced  with  such  confidence,  that  they  had  already 
designated  those  they  meant  to  kill,  and  those  they  meant 
to  save.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  they  approached  the  Tbeytur- 
town,  they  found  every  part  so  carelessly  guarded,  that  not  J7m'?** 
even  a  dog  barked  at  them ;  on  which,  in  the  utmost  silence  party  at 
they  entered,  and  penetrated  to  the  market  place  without  ^' 
meeting  any  person.  Having  placed  guards  in  all  the  ave- 
nues, they  then  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  all 
of  whom  they  overcame  with  little  difficulty.  At  the  lodg- 
ing of  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  they  alone  met  with 
any  resistance,  which,  when  they  could  not  obtain  posses- 
sion of  by  force,  they  set  on  fire.  He,  after  some  of  his  ser- 
vants were  killed  bravely  defending  the  passages,  and  after 
all  the  house  was  filled  with  flame  and  smoke,  escaped  with 
difficulty  through  the  burning  into  the  street,  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  Walter  Scott,  his  kinsman,  who  met  him. 
The  regent,  too,  at  the  same  moment, — his  servants  having 
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BOOK   but  carelessly  protected  him— as  he  endeavoured  to  defend 

^^      himself,  was  taken  prisoner.     Alexander,  earl  of  Glencairn, 

•  1571.     and  Hugh,  earl  of  Eglinton,  were  delivered  ,to  a  guard  to  be 

^f^*^^  .    kept  for  execution ;  for  Claude  Hamilton  had  informed  his 
taken  pn-        ' 

■oner.  friends,  that  all  the  nobles,  without  exception,  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  as  soon  as  ever  they  passed  the  gates  of  the 
town,  were  to  be  put  to  death. 

Lx.  Every  thing  succeeding  beyond  their  expectation,  the 
common  soldiers  flew  to  plunder ;  when  John  Erskine,  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  who  had  before  in  vain  attempted  to 
breiik  through  the  guarded  streets  to  the  market-place,  at 
last  ordered  a  body  of  his  musqueteers  to  occupy  his  new 
house,  which  was  then  nearly  finished,  and  overlooked  the 
whole  mai4cet-place,  the  enemy  having  n^lected  to  take 
possession  of  it  as  it  was  empty,  and  not  completed ;  this  af- 
forded a  safe  station  to  the  king's  parly,  whence  they  could 
annoy  the  enemy.  The  rebels,  when  they  perceived  them- 
selves attacked  from  this  commanding  station  with  superior 
arms,  immediately  took  to  flight,  with  such  trepidation,  that 
when  they  came  to  the  narrow  lane  that  leads  to  the  gate, 
they  trode  down  one  another.  Their  safety  consisted  in 
there  being  few  to  pursue.  Those  who  had  driven  them 
out  of  the  market-place,  coming  out  only  one  by  one  from 
the  house  by  a  small  door,  the  only  one  which  looked  to- 
ward the  town,  and  that  half  shut,  were  joined  by  but  a  few 
armed,  from  the  other  houses.  Thus  the  whole  multitude, 
who  the  day  before  had  undertaken  so  bold  an  enterprise, 
Qaeen*8  and  had  so  nearly  accomplished  it  successfully,  were  dri- 
party  dnv-  y^^  ^^^  ^f  ^jjg  XQ^fn  by  sixteen  men,  with  such  trepidation 
the  town,  and  tumult,  that  leaving  their  prisoners,  each  consulted 
only  his  own  safety.  In  all  this  disturbance  only  one  per-  • 
son  of  note  fell, — George  Ruthven,  a  youth  of  the  highest 
promise,  who  was  killed  while  he  pressed  too  eagerly  upon 
the  enemy.  Alexander  Stuart  of  Garlics,  too,  as  he  was 
leading  away  prisoner,  was  mortally  struck,  but  whether  by 
his  own  men  or  the  enemy,  is  uncertain.  When  the  rout 
became  general,  those  who  had  been  kept  within  doors  by 
fear,  came  out  everywhere;  those  who  had  taken  James 
Douglas  and  Alexander  Cunningham,  when  they  saw  they 
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could  not  escape,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  their  BOOK 
captives.  ^^^ 

Lxi.  David  Spence,  captain  of  horse  among  the  rebels,      1571. 
wLo  was  leading  away  the  regent,  when  he  knew  that  snnres 
were  laid  for  his  life,  exerted  himself  so  anxiously  to  pre- 
serve him,  that  he  himself  was  struck  by  the  blows  aimed  at 
the  regent,  and  died  the  same  day,  greatly  lamented  by  both 
factions;  for  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  body  and  mind, 
he  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Scottish  youth.     After  his 
death,  the  horse  performed  nothing  worth  recording.     Two  Begent 
,  of  those  who  struck  at  the  regent,  not  being  able  to  escape  ^J?^"^ 
to  their  friends,  were  taken,  and  suffered  death,  for  having  nude  pri. 
wounded  him  after  he  surrendered ;  the  rest  ran  with  such  ^^^' 
trepidation,  that  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  everywhere, 
escaped.    Indeed,  all  the  enemy  might  have  been  destroyed, 
had  there  been  cavalry  sufficient  to  have  followed  the  fugi- 
tives ;  but  the  thieves  of  Teviotdale,  when  they  fitst  entered 
the  town,  had  carried  off  all  the  horses,  and  diat  preserved 
them.     The  number  slajn  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal. 
None   of  the  king's  party  were  made  prisoners.     Of  the 
other  side  there  were  many,  the  most  of  whom  had  gone  in- 
to the  houses,  intent  upon  spoil,  and  were  taken  in  the  act 
of  plundering. 

Lxii.  The  regent  died  that  day  of  his  wounds;  and  being  Dim. 
hurriedly  buried^  with  as  much  decency  as  the  turbulence 
of  the  times  would  allow,  the  nobles  who  were  present,  as- 
sembled to  elect  a  successor.  They  selected  three  of  their 
number,  to  whom  they  administered  an  oath  that  they 
would  obey  the  votes  of  the  nobility  as  candidates,  who 
should  await  the  decision  of  next  parliament.  The  three 
were,  Gillespie  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  James  Douglas, 
earl  of  Morton,  and  John  Erskine,  earl  of  Marr.  All  the 
votes  were  in  favour  of  Marr.  The  first  thing  to  which  he  K«rl  of 
turned  his  attention,  was  the  siege  of  Edinburgh,  for  which  ^^  regmt. 
object  the  former  regent  had  ordered  an  army  to  be  levied 
by  the  ist  of  October;  but  the  sudden  alteration  of  circum- 
stances caused  it  to  be  deferred  till  the  15th  of  that 
month,  a  delay  highly  detrimental  to  the  operations,  because 
time  was  given  to  the  townsmen,  who  worked  night  and  day, 
to  complete  their  fortifications.     Then,  the  early  winter,  the 

VOL.  II.  4  D 
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BOOK    lehgtheiied  nights*,  'tKe  severe  weather  u$ual  in  cold  conn- 
■^^      tries,  the  difficult  transport  of  provisions,  and  the  want  of 
1671.     warlike  stores,  altogether,  forced  him  to  depart  without  do- 
ing any  thing. 

LXiii.  For  some  months  afler  sallies  were  made,  but  with 
no  great  advantage  to  either  party  i  for  the  prospect  round 
tlie  castle  on  every  side  being  so  open,  prevented  the  rebels 
from  ever  coming  to  action,  or  ever  falling  into  any  am- 
bush ;  as  a  signal  from  the  heights  easily  admonished  them 
to  retire  in  time.  On  one  occasion,  when  all  the  horse  and 
foot  had  marched  out  of  the  town  to  intercept  a  few  of  the 
king's  party,  and  pressed  closely  upon  them,  as  they  pretend- 
ed to  fly ;  the  garrison  in  the  castle  observing  the  colours 
of  a  regiment  emerging  from  a  neighbouring  valley,  im- 
mediately gave  the  signal  for  a  retreat  The  rebels 
therefore,  before  they  approached  where  the  ambush  lay, 
began  hurriedly  to  retire,  and  fled  in  the  greatest  per- 
turbation ;  because,  although  they  were  warned  of  imme- 
diate danger,  they  could  not  understand  where,  or  how 
great  it  was.  The  few  horse  who  had  before  pretend- 
ed flight,  turning,  so  pressed  upon  -the  rear  of  those  who 
now  retreated,  that  the  foot,  breaking  their  ranks,  ran  for 
the  city,  each  as  fast  as  he  could.  Many  were  wounded 
and  taken,  among  whom  were  some  captains,  and  cornets  of 
horse. 

LXiv.  Whilst  these  skirmishings  were  carried  on  about 
the  city,  more  disastrous  events  took  place  in  the  north 
country,  particularly  on  the  following  occasion.  The  two 
families  of  the  Gordons  and  Forbeses,  were  possessed  of 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  in  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
trict. The  Gordons  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony  among 
themselves,  and  had,  with  the  king's  permission,  presided 
for  many  years  over  several  of  the  adjoining  countries,  and 
IHoordon  S^'^^^^Y  increased  their  ancient  wealth  and  influence.  On 
in  the  the  Other  hand,  the  Forbeses,  constantly  disagreeing  among 
'  themselves,  had  wasted  their  strength  in  their  disputes ;  but 

neither  of  the  families  had  attempted  any  thing  against  the 
other  for  a  number  of  years,  for  they  were  connected  by  in- 
termarriages, and  rather  indulged  in  secret  envy  than  open 
hatred.     There  was  in  the  fririly  of  tlie  Forbeses,  Arthur, 


Borth. 
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a  man  of  an  active  and  ardent  spirit,  and  who,  from  the  BOOK 
first  of  the  discords,  had  always  adhered  to  the  king.  He,  ^^* 
thinking  the  opportunity  favourable  for  illustrating  his  own  i^^j^  ^ 
name  and  that  of  his  clan,  and,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  power  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached ;  first  en- 
deavoured to  restore  concord  to  the  family,  which,  if  efiect- 
ed,  he  dreaded  no  power  in  that  country.  Having  appoint- 
ed a  day  on  which  the  whole  clan  was  to  assemble  for  this 
purpose,  Adam  Gordon,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  used 
every  exertion  to  prevent  the  meeting;  and  having  se- 
cretly collected  a  number  of  his  relatives  and  vassals,  went 
with  a  great  body  of  them  to  the  place ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  the  Forbeses  coming  in  two  parties,  before  they 
could  join,  he  attacked  the  one,  and  Arthur  fell  at  the  first 
onset.  On  his  fall  the  rest  fled.  Some  gentlemen  were 
killed  and  many  taken.  The  others  were  afraid  to  stir  for 
some  time,  lest  those  who  were  taken  prboners  should  be 
cruelly  treated :  and  this  fear  was  increased  by  the  burning 
of  Alexander  Forbes's  house,  together  with  his  wife,  who 
was  pregnant,  her  children  and  servants. 

Lxv.  The  elder  brother  of  Arthur  Forbes,  the  chief  of 
the  family, .  on  his  house  being  taken  and  spoiled,  narrowly 
escaped  himself,  and  came  to  court ;  where,  although  they 
were  in  considerable  difficulty  themselves,  they  gave  him, 
and  the  nobles  who  were  attached  to  his  party,  two  hundred 
f(X)t  soldiers,  and  letters  to  the  neighbouring  nobility,  ex- 
horting them  to  assist  him.  With  this  reinforcement,  join-  KlngU 
ed  to  the  other  Forbeses  and  some  neighbouring  clans,  he  ^"^d  b? 
thought  himself  sufficiently  strong ;  but  they  wanted  a  lead-  HunUy. 
er,  for  the  chiefs  of  all  the  families  were  youths,  and  scarce- 
ly one  sufficiently  eminent  above  the  others;  and  thus, 
through  their  discordant  counsels,  John  Keith  departed 
home,  with  five  hundred  horse  to  his  own  house,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance.  Alexander  Forbes,  with  his  vassals  and 
about  two  hundred  foot,  marched  to  Aberdeen  to  drive 
Adam  Gordon  thence,  and  refresh  his  men  after  their  jour- 
ney. Adam  being  informed  of  this,  advanced  to  meet  his 
enemy,  with  no  great  force.  Having  led  his  men  out  of  the 
town,  and  forced  the  citizens  to  follow,  that  he  might  have  a 
greater  show ;  he  immedi^ttely,  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  the 
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BOOR  town,  briskly  commenced  the  attack.  The  royal  inPantryy 
^^^  through  their  keenness  for  the  fight,  followed  the  Gordons 
]5Tt.  too  far;  and  running  short  of  gunpowder,  and  not  being 
supported  by  their  own  men,  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
chiefly  annoyed  by  the  archers.  There  were  not  many 
killed  of  the  vanquished,  the  battle  having  been  fought 
in  the  dark.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Alexander  Forbes,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resis- 
tance. 

Lxvi.  This  success  in  the  north  encouraged  the  rebels  to 
attempt  greater  undertakings;  and  therefore,  in  another 
part  of  the  kingdom,  they  determined  to  attack  Jedburgh,  a 
small  town,  unfortified,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country ;  but 
inhabited  by  the  bravest  of  citizens,  who,  in  former  years, 
had  always  strenuously  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  rebels. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  lived  Thomas  Kerr  of 
Qiieen*8  Femihurst,  and  Walter  Scott.  These,  besides  their  nume- 
•oive  to'at- ^^"^  ancient  vassals,  had  associated  with  them  the  three 
tack  Jed-  adjacent  counties  of  Liddisdale,  Eusdale,  and  Eskdale,  al- 
^^  '  ways  notorious  for  robberies ;  but  then,  through  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  civil  wars,  plundering  without  control,  even 
distant  places.  There  were  also  in  Teviotdale,  some  great 
families,  who,  infected  by  the  contagion  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  practice  of  driving  away  booty  from  the  ene- 
my, were  infamous  for  theft  and  robbery;  and  not  these 
only,  but  several  from  the  English  borders,  allured  by  the 
hope  of  spoil,  had  joined  them ;  and  in  addition,  they  receiv- 
ed from  Edinburgh,  one  hundred  and  twenty  musqueteers, 
picked  from  all  the  regiments.  The  citizens  of  Jedburgh, 
aware  that  they  were  aimed  at,  informed  the  regent  by  ex- 
press, of  their  danger,  and  asked  but  a  few  light-armed 
troops  as  auxiliaries.  In  the  mean  time,  they  were  not 
themselves  inactive.  They  sent  to  Walter  Kerr  of  Cess- 
ford,  and  having  collected  a  great  number  of  soldiers  from 
the  neighbourhood,  erected  temporary  fortifications  round 
the  town;  and  the  arrival  of  William  Ruthven  at  day- 
break, with  one  hundred  and  twenty  musqueteers,  partly 
brought  with  him,  and  partly  collected  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  March,  was  announced  to  both  parties  nearly 
at  the  same  moment    But  the  rebels,  trusting  to  their  num- 
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bers,  for  they  were  three  thousand  strong,  ninrched  early  in  jjooK 
the  morning  towards  the  town,  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  ^^' 
the  auxiliaries.  Ruthven,  having  suspected  diat  they  would  1572. 
do  this,  marched  rapidly  after,  and  hung  upon  their  rear, 
annoying  them  with  slight  skirmishing.  Walter  Kerr 
likewise,  having  joined  the  townsmen,  marched  straight  to- 
wards the  enemy;  who  perceiving  this,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
doubtful  conflict,  retired  immediately  to  safer  stations.  The 
robbers,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
when  they  perceivetl  the  town  secured  from  violence,  and 
the  king's  party  prepared  for  fighting,  departed  each  to  his 
own  home,  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  The  re- 
bels, never  imagining  that  their  enemy  would  attempt  any 
thing  more,  especially  as  the  winter  was  uncommonly  se- 
vere, and  there  had  been  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  lately, 
went  direct  with  their  vassals,  and  a  body  of  horse  to  Ha-  f.^^^^  ^ 
wick.  But  Ruthven,  ever  on  the  watch,  set  out  a  little 
after  midnight,  with  his  troops  for  Hawick ;  and  before  the 
enemy  were  aware  of  his  coming,  was  already  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  The  enemy,  astonished,  were  incapable  of  de- 
liberation ;  and  horse  and  foot  hastening  out  of  the  town,  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  neighbouring  river,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  for  a  place  of  safety.  Being  prevented  in  this  by  the  ce- 
lerity of  their  pursuers,  the  horse,  acquainted  with  the  country, 
dispersed  and  escaped ;  the  foot,  leaving  their  plunder,  took 
possession  of  a  small  wood  on  a  rock  near  the  river,  where, 
being  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  not  daring  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  infantry,  they  all  surrendered.  But  as 
greater  dangers  were  to  be  guarded  against,  and  as  in  so  se-^  Surrender 
vere  a  winter  it  was  impossible  to  carry  prisoners  about  with  RuchTMi. 
him,  Ruthven  dismissed  them  after  having  disarmed  them, 
and  taken  their  promise  that  they  would  appear  on  a  cer- 
tain day ;  he  however  retained  a  few  as  hostages.  When 
these  were  discharged,  Kirkaldy,  under  trifling  pretexts, 
evading  their  promises,  forbade  them  to  appear  at  the  day 
appointed. 

Lxvfi.  The  rest  of  the  winter,  and  the  whole  of  next  spring, 
was  spent  in  skirmishing,  in  which  few  men  were  killed,  but 
more  of  the  rebels  than  of  the  king's  party.  The  rebels, 
when   they  saw  any  opportunity,  drew  out  their   men  on 
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QOOK  the  neighbouring  hills ;  but^  in  general,  without  almost  waiu 
^^  ing  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  they  fled  back  again  into  the 
I57t.  city.  In  the  mean  time,  many  embassies  came  from  Eng* 
land,  (of  negotiating  a  peace  between  the  factions,  but  without 
success ;  for  the  queen  of  England,  although  she  favoured  the 
king's  party,  yet  wished  such  a  peace  as  would  render  both 
the  factions  subject  to  her.  The  French,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  exile  queen,  prevented  peace ;  and  by  their  great 
promises,  hindered  that  party  from  putting  an  end  to  the 
war.  They  sent  however,  only  as  much  money  as  ra* 
ther  encouraged  their  hopes  than  assisted  their  enterprises ; 
and  even  of  that,  a  portion  always  was  nibbled  away  by  the 
envoys. 
Distracted  Lxviii.  During  these  same  months,  some  trifling  affairs 
sute  of  the  jqq|^  place,  but  nothing  decisive  on  either  side ;  neither  did 
burnings  and  plunderings  cease  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Adam  Gordon,  having  collected  a  band,  entered  An« 
gus,  and  besieged  the  house  of  Douglas  of  Glenbervie ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  he  was  from  home,  he  cruelly  com- 
mitted it,  and  all  that  were  in  it,  to  the  flames ;  which  struck 
such  terror  into  those  of  Dundee,  that  they  called  in  the 
neighbouring  garrisons  of  Fife  to  their  assistance, — for  they 
were  detested  by  Gordon,  on  account  of  the  constant  fideli- 
ty they  had  shown  to  the  king's  party.  About  this  time, 
Blackness  was  betrayed  to  the  Hamiltons  by  the  governor. 
That  castle  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Frith  between 
Leith  and  Stirling.  The  regent  broke  down  all  the  mills 
near  Edinburgh,  garrisoned  all  the  noblemen's  seats  in  the 
vicinity,  and  shut  up  every  avenue  to  the  city.  Many  pri- 
soners were  taken  on  both  sides.  Archibald  Douglas,  one 
of  Morton's  intimate  friends,  was  apprehended  on  a  suspicion 
— which  the  baseness  of  his  former  conduct,  some  letters 
seized  when  he  was  taken,  and  others  which  passed  between 
him  and  the  rebels,  afterward  confirmed — that  he  had  assist- 
ed the  rebels  by  his  exertions  and  advice,  and  aided  in  trans- 
mitting them  both  money  and  arms. 
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After  the  destruction  of  the  mills,  garrisdns  being  placed    BOolt    ' 
in  Craigmillar,  Mercheston,   Redhall,  and  Corstorphen,  to      ^^• 
prevent  supplies  reaching  Edinburgh,  both  the  town  and  cai-  "TmT" 
tie  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  for  provisions; 
while  the  war  between  the  parties  was  carried  on  with  wan- 
ton and  useless  barbarity,  no  quarter  being  given  on  either 
side ;  nor  was  it  till  both  had  suffered  severely  from  their 
mutual  merciless  retaliation,  that  they   would    consent  to 
return   in  some    degree,   to  the   usual   mode   of  civilize<l 
warfare.' 

In  this  state  of  affiiirs,  about  the  middle  of  May,  there  nr^ 
rived  at  Leith,  as  ambassadors,  M.  Le  Croc,  from  the  king 
of  France,  and  Sir  William  Drury,  themarischalof  Berwick, 
from  the  English  queen ;  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  solid  peace.  But  at  this  very  time,  the  French 
monarch  had  remitted  pecuniary  aid  to  the  captain  of  the 
castle,f  and  Elizabeth  was  undermining  the  power  of  the 
regent,  and  in  secret  treating  with  the  earl  of  Morton.J  ^J^^  "JJ" 
Through  their  mediation,  however,  an  armistice  was  agreed  different 
upon  for  two  months,  from  the  1st  of  August,  one  of  the^*'****' 
conditions  of  which  was,  that  before  its  expiration,  the  estates 
should  be  assembled,  to  consult  upon  the  best  means  for 
establishing  a  final  peace;  and  if  any  difficulty  should  arise, 
which  they  could  not  themselves  adjust,  they  agreed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  determination  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and 
the  queen  of  England.  l,Ve„  th^ 

About  this  time,  the  earl  of  Morton  delivered  up  to   lord  •»^'  ^ 
Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  beplimd°to 
who  had  been  long  confined  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven,  for  *'^«  ^"*f- 
which  he  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money.     As  he 
had  been  indebted  to  this  nobleman,  during  his  own  exile, 
for  protection,  and  had  shared  in  his  hospitality,  the  trans- 
action has  been  justly  stigmatized,  as  ungrateful  and  un- 
generous;   although   the  politician's   usual    plea  of    expe- 
diency, has  been  used  in  extenuation.     The  unfortunate  earl 
was  carried  to  England,  and  soon  after  suffered  as  a  rebel  at 
York. 

During  the  suspension  of  arms,  news  arrived  in  Scotland, 

•  Bonnatyne's  Journal,  333,  361.     f  Spottiiw-ood,  262.     f  Melville,  234. 
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